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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 
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Arts & Decoratio 


DEVOTED TO ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING é INTERIOR DECORATION 


John Matthews Hatton, Architect Gallery in the Home of Mr. M. F. Mannes, from a painting by Carl Heck New York Galleries, Decorator 


ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Inc 
Rear. ToS PUBLISHER — ELTINGE F. WARNER 
J ao EOE = PRICE: 50 CENTS 
New Vorkd -_ Pa, TLS = Sendo gus, 











N-. short, plain words, 
_ each puff of pure leaf 
in this cigarette is blended 
like each other puff; no streak, 
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| Vy 
brags ae 


no sting can mar the even, 


rich,mild taste of it. The law 





says no one else can match 
it. The public has taken toit. 
They like its plump shape, 
its firmness, the smooth draw 
and even ash of it—its proper 
way of not spilling itself about 
.... But mostly, of course, the 
fact that it rs so obviously worth 
the little it costs..... Yes; old 
SirWalter (if he knows what’s 
going on in his America) 


should think himself very 






decently represented indeed. 
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BROWN AND WILLIAMSON 
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Louisville, Kentucky 
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PE WORLD: MOVES“ONm=e: 


As previously announced, Black, Starr (> Frost and 
Gorham have completed the legal details of a merger 
which joins two of Fifth Avenue’s most famous jewelry 
and silverware establishments. 

For the next few months the Gorham store at 
47th Street and Fifth Avenue and the Black, Starr (> 
Frost store at 48th Street and Fifth Avenue, will con- 
tinue in their present locations; and the clientele of each 
store 1s offered the service and facilities of both. 

In the interim, the Black, Starr © Frost build- 
ing at 48th Street is undergoing an extensive program 
of remodeling. About October first it will become the 
home of the two Fifth Avenue houses... retaining 
the same high ideals and substantially the same man- 
agement and personnel. 

The enlarged space... the new furnishings... 
the added conveniences . . . the improved service that 
will result from this union will, we believe, be cordially 
welcomed by those who desire the finest in jewels and 


sterling mn surroundings that jit their beauty. 


PLACK SARK. @ EROS. 
GORHAM ®t. 


FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
SOUTHAMPTON : : PALM BEACH 


Associated with SPAULDING-GORHAM, INC., Chicago and Parts 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT MADISON AVENUE AT 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET B. ALIMAN & CO. THIRTY -FIFTH STREET 
TELEPHONE: MURray HILL 7000 
NEW YORK 








TWO GREAT 
AUGUST SALES 





featuring 








Furniture and 





Oriental Rugs 


At important reductions 
that make shopping 
ahead for Fall emphati- 
cally worthwhile — rich, 
lustrous rugs in many 
RUGS ‘ d 

FIFTH FLOOR sizes and weaves at most 
inviting prices — distinc~ 
_FURNITURE tive, beautifully made, 

SEVENTH AND : i 
EIGHTH FLOORS furniture at discounts as 


sreat as fifty per cent! 
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FSi ee bade iota Let Au , 1929. P ibli ish “d —— month. Volume — Nu a or 4, han eatic 578 Mac lison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price $6.00 a year; 
$1 rs, $12.00; single een bate os subscripti ei ae idaitio a is or. "po stage Canadian s ubs scriptions, $0.50 additi _ Entered as second-class 

atte MG reh 5, 1 119 at th } ny st office in New ne “ Ci under the t of Mari os ol 19 by s & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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lectual Slag of the graceful period of Louis DOE this pictured nook 1S typical of the 
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exacting care are Sanel Jacques Bodart reproductions bring to ile a 
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n a ~ ~ to 
the glamour of EOLe epochs — for five delight piel comlort ol people - 


to whom present-day living IS) Not mere Exastenice but a fine astalen 


Yo 
our Madison Avenue showrooms 


“mare cordially invited to visit 


see the many things coming i 
steadily fromou Parisy orkshops. 
The cas dof y mr dee orator or fur- 


niture dealer will introduce you 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York, 385 Madiscn Avenue 


In Paris: 11, Rue Payenne 
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- old carved pine overmantel frame and portrait recently acquired from an English ancestral home 
Size Over All—Height 5 feet, Width 4 feet, 6 inches 


Harton, Price & Willson, Hue. 


46 East 57th Street New York 


Antique furniture 
Old Tapestries 
Suterior Decorations 
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Feo rar eer. 


Sntlerior Architects ano Decorators 
Creators and Mahers of Distinctive Guyviture 


668 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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WHOLESALE MANUPLACGCA URE hewe ou 
Handmade Furniture . . . traditional in design . . . unexcelled in 
craftsmanship. Eighteen thousand square feet of showrooms filled 
with interesting models; and on each successive visit to our Show- 
rooms, you will invariably find new and beautiful additions to the line. 





ARTS & DECORATION 


Se chmieg-Hungate ~Hotziar 


Showrooms and Factory 





521 €ast 72nd STREET * NEW YORK CITY Sutterfield 8165 


Be ae 


820 TOWER COURT: CHICAGO ~Superior 7340 


_ at 
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Achieving 
New Livableness 
with 
Period Furniture 

















HE old masters have given to succeeding gene- 

rations standards of design whose dignity and 
appearance have lived through the ages in spite of 
modern fads. 

Today, period furniture is neither a fad nor a fal- 
lacy ... modern craftsmen are just as true artisans 
as those who worked for the master designers . 
and Kittinger authentic period reproductions faith- 
fully follow the influence of the masters ... accredited 
designs are adapted to modern requirements of com- 
fort and utility. 

For example ... this 18th Century Queen Anne 
lounging chair with the accompanying table of 
Charles II design is one of an infinite number of simi- 
lar charming groups possible with Kittinger Distinc- 
tive Furniture. 

Constructed only in solid Cabinetwoods, principally 


SHOWROOMS 
Buffalo 
At Factory, Elmwood Ave. 
< Ci Chicago 
Moe Boa. 427-435 East Erie St. 


Disti 


| -INGEF 





ive Furniture 


© 192y, Kittinger Company 


American Walnut, Honduras Mahogany, Oak, and 
a few in Early American Maple ... such furniture 
can be placed in every room in the home to bring a 
new appreciation of heirloom. value. The rich and 
durable lacquer finish, and the use of only the finest 
upholstery fillings ... sterilized curled hair and soft, 
white, resilient down ... are further assurance’ of 
long-time service. 

You will find it a pleasant revelation to visit one 
of the Kittinger showrooms in your vicinity where 
representatives conversant with modern decoration— 
will assist you in selecting groups and suites of furni- 
ture for your own home, apartment, club or executive 
office. Address Kittinger Company, Dept.51, North 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y., for interesting booklets 
on authentic period furniture and names of Kittinger 


dealers in your vicinity. 


Los Angeles 
At Factory, Goodrich Blvd. 
Grand Rapids 
Keeler Bldg. 






Kittinger| 


DISTINCTIVE 


urniture 


GUFFALO 
866 — 
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A National Revolution 





ALL the dignity of an early 18th Century 
English interior is present in this set- 

ting of modern American walnut furniture. 
Each piece is a faithful copy made by present- 
day cabinetmakers from original examples; and 
each shows some characteristic of the Dutch 
influence which appeared in England, New 
Amsterdam and Pennsylvania. The writing 
chair with elbow rests is covered in needlework 
and has the upholstered hoop-back typical of 
the Queen Anne styles; it also has cabriole legs 


at the back, in place of the straighter form 





found with the Chippendale designs. Desks 
similar to that shown in the picture are now 
supplied with leather tops and furniture of 
this type is being used in modern offices. Com- 
mercial institutions are realizing that the stress 
of present-day business is less when the sur- 
roundings, in which their executives work, 
are made attractive by the beautiful curves 
and rich color tones of walnut and mahogany 
furniture copied from the styles produced by 
the celebrated English Georgian designers. 


Courtesy Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. 
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EVOLUTIONS have good or bad results. The 
two revolutions among the English-speaking 

people have had good. One, which George Wash- 
ington had a lot to do with, brought the United 
States; the other, in the Stuart days, brought a new 
king and queen and better furniture. Today we call 
that furniture the William and Mary style. Really 
it is Dutch. The English had few ideas of good 
cabinetmaking until the Dutch taught them. It was 
x the men from Holland who introduced the leg with 
the cup-shaped top and the flat understretcher be- 


low. It is this leg that recalls the famous Peter 





Brought Better Furniture 


Simple Outline Often has a Greater A ppeal than Decoration 


Stuyvesant because the shape is rather like the 
lower part of the short pants of those days and the 
stump leg the old Governor used to thump with 
when he was angry. The Dutch introduced this 
style as well as the graceful cabriole leg to New 
Amsterdam and to Pennsylvania. And their de- 
scendants are making the same fine furniture now. 
On this page are the names of six American 
cabinetmakers. Each one of them has a history of 
craftsmanship behind him and each maintains the 
traditions of his ancestor-cabinetmakers who suc’ 


cessfully sought to interpret beauty in wood. 





HMA 


HE furniture in our showrooms represents the best of all the 


styles of by-gone centuries, the same fine construction and 


AN 


the skill of men who have inherited a natural desire to produce only 





a perfect article. A visit to our showrooms will convince you 


how excellent really fe furniture is and the dignity it confers. 


MT TN 


-MAKERS- OF-FINEST- QUALITY: FURNITURE : 


COOPER-WILLIAMS,1nc. PALMER & EMBuRY Mrc.Co. — SHAW FURNITURE Co. 
385 Madison Avenue 222 East 46% Street 730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City New York City New York City 


*Phone Vanderbilt 5048 "Phone Murray Hill 4787 *Phone Circle 6013 


SOMMA SHOPS, INC. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


*Phone Murray Hill 4966 


ScHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN, inc. 
521 East 72°4 Street 
New York City 


*Phone Butterfield 8165 


ORSENIGO Co.,.2we. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


’Phone Murray Hill 4500 


AIM HM Mi 1 mine 
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From the Baumgarten Collection 





Objects*o1 eke 
Tapestries 
Antique and 
Modern Furniture 




















“Wm Daumgarten E@4 Gre 


cAntiques Interior “Decorations Tapestry 


715 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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An English Living Room by 


The ORSENIGO CO. INC. 


If one desires a room whose decorative scheme combines beauty 
with comfort, no happier choice could be made than an English 
living room of the 18th Century. With mellow pine for a back- 
ground, the darker tones of the Queen Anne and Chippendale 
pieces contrast effectively. Unostentatious, yet with a grace and 
charm for which English 18th Century furniture is noted, this 
living room will find favor with those who appreciate the authentic 
reproduction of fine models by craftsmen with knowledge of and 


respect for the old traditions of furniture creation. 


383 Madison Avenue at 46th Street New York 


FACTORY 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
LONG [SEAN D “Clmy 


815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD 


Designers, Manufacturers and Importers of Fine Furniture and Decorations 
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You are Master 


of Your Garden 


Area is not the controlling element in making a garden. v 
Neither is the colorful beauty of things that grow which 
Mother Earth summons to her surface. It is how you 
arrange these bounties and complement them with beauty 
of human creation that determines garden charm and 


distinction. The House of Jackson places at your com- 





mand these beautiful complements—hand-hewn marble 
and stone Garden Furniture imported from garden-loving 
Italy. Each piece chosen for its measure of artistic accom- 
plishment—each destined to enrich and embellish the 
garden of some distinguished American home. Many of 
these offerings are genuine antiques, adding to their 
carved loveliness the vintage of sun-showered centuries. 
Seats, benches, urns, well heads, bird baths, fountains, 
sun dials and columns—you can see them all by visiting 
one of our showrooms. If you cannot call, write for 
booklet and photographs. Address us at New York, 
Dept. AD. 





OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO "THe 
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We Suggest and Build 


Private Swimming Pools 


Our staff of experts is at your 
disposal to make suggestions con- 
cerning the creation of Outdoor 
Swimming Pools, Sun Parlors, 
Loggias, Terraces, Bathrooms, etc. 
And our Tiling Department has 
had long and varied experience in 
the actual execution of this special 
work. Communicate with us di- 
rect or through your Architect cr 
Decorator. 





JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


EMOMCemmmerrenmy FAMILIES IN THE SOCIALE REGISTER 
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AN UNPARALLELED “DISPie aay 


When one visits the Bristol Galleries to view the fine examples of period 
furniture displayed there, the variety of models of all periods—Early English, 
Georgian, Spanish, Italian, French and Modern—is amazing. Here are eleven 
floors devoted to the exhibition of truly fine reproductions created by Bristol 
craftsmen . . . panelling . . . decorative objects . . . authentic antiques . 

everything, in fact, for the decoration of the well appointed home. The facili- 
ties of our completely equipped factory are available to decorators and architects 
for the creation of interior woodwork and panelling for private residences 
and ofhces. Through your decorator, dealer or architect you may view this un- 
paralleled display of furniture and decorative accessories at the Bristol Galleries. 


h 
BRISTOL 


COMPANY 
319 East 62nd Street, New York City 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE 











IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES ~ FRENCH « SPANISH » ITALIAN’ ~ ENGLISH ~ MEUBLES MODERNE 
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HEPPLEWHITE AND SHERATON MAHOGANY FURNITURE, by KENSINGTON 


“The Golden /\ge of Cabimett/Walking =F urniture in the Styles 
of Hepplewhite and Sheraton Unsurpassed in Suitability 
and Charm for Most American Homes 


N the styles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton always satisfyingly adequate proportions, it is 





English furniture attained a degree ofcom- __ especially suitable for most of our modern 
fort and refinement that has never been sur- homes. 
passed. The product of what has been happily Kensington Furniture in these delightful 
termed “the golden age of cabinet-making”, styles is authentic in every detail of design, 
it combined in acharming simplicity the grace _ and retains through the old-time hand proc- 
of smoothly flowing lines, and the colorfulness esses of the Kensingtoncraftsmen the character 
of richly figured mahogany and softly blended _—and the decorative quality of old work. 
inlays, with a utility and convenience that Kensington Furniture is made in all the 
fully meet the exacting requirements oftoday. decorative styles appropriate for American 
Because of its modest scale and delicate yet homes, 
The purchase of Ken- A 2 " Write for illustrated 
sington Furniture may i 8 hay Booklet A and pam- 


seust 


be arranged through IKENS NGTO MEG (COM PANY palet, «How Ken- 


jour decorator or 7 ee oe sington Furniture 
aT: a 
furniture dealer ge ae May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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THONET BROTHERS 


AMERICA’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 


COfntigqueds© 


ALL COUNTRIES ALL PERIODS 


. et {a eae rin yie 





No. 295—SPANISH VARGUENO, XVII 
Century. 35” wide x 20” deep x 5314” high. 
Made of Walnut with marquetry of Pearwood 
and Ebony in fine conventionalized patterns. 
The base has four turned legs of exceptional 

' design. Price $315.00. Dealers apply for dis- 
count. 
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H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique. Textiles 


15th 16th 17th 418th Centuries 
DAMASKS BROCADES  VELVETS 


IN IMPORTANT YARDAGES 


also small pieces for panels, screens, etc. 
ene 


18th CENTURY TOILES de JOUY 
IN HISTORIC DESIGNS 


ee bey ie 


For Decorators, Dealers and Architects only 


40 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League 























The Vogue for Modern Lighting in residential as well as commercial 
interiors has permanently captured the popular fancy, and Kaylite’s 
beautiful Modernistie designs are enjoying a steady public ac- 
ceptance, particularly since the low prices make possible econom- 
ical installations. A wide range of attractive designs is available. 










No. 5127—SMALL QUEEN ANNE WING 
CHAIR—all hand-made with hair filling 
and reversible down seat cushion. Covering 
NY material required, 314 yards. Price in muslin 

$140.00. Dealers apply for discount. 





Architects, Decorators and their clients 
are invited to write Dept. D8 for illus- 
trations, and name of nearest dealer. 


Age 


QS 
Cage 
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MFG.\\ CORP 


DEPT. D8 


138 MOTT STREET, N. Y. C. 












33 EAST 4.7TH ST. 
ot Madison Avenue NewYork 





RENCH Provincial Furniture has 
definitely come into its own and is 
now recognized by leading decora- 
tors and architects as one of the most 


charming and livable of all 


periods. 


For the less formal town 


apartment or the country 
house it is eloquently the 
furniture to be used, be- 
ing of medium scale and 
yet of unusual decorative 
value. 


Small Provincial sideboard of French Walnut— 


a reproduction of an old piece from Provence 


Cassard Romano collections 


In addition to Provincial things, the 


comprise 


many fine French pieces of the more for- 
mal and splendid type as well as a most 


interesting group of both 
English and Italian An- 
tiques of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Cassard Romano Furnt- 
ture is on display in our 
showrooms and may _ be 
purchased through 


dealer or decorator. 


your 


cassard romano 


COMpany, Inc 


232-236 East 50th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO 
155 E. Superior St. 


PARIS 


CASSARD et CIE 
61 Av. Phillipe-Auguste 


LOS ANGELES 
7216 Beverly Blvd. 





| Fo yay Sesti Meritas Comirees the 
Utility of a Pam ous Proanes ets 
pee Colorings of Modern Ave 
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For the modernist who is ever searching for 
a fabric which is tremendously colorful yet 
durable enough for hard usage, STROHRO 
MERITAS is now available . . . An arti- 
ficial leather which is impervious to water, 
STROHRO MERITAS is particularly 
appropriate for public work. Because it has _ 
been styled with the infinite care as to texture 
that is given to every fabric which becomes a 
part of this collection, it is also suitable for 
private homes... STROHRO MERITAS 
is made by The Standard Textile Products 
Company and distributed to decorators and 


to furniture manufacturers in the Aue Ss and 


Canada exclusively by Stroheim & Romann. 





A handsome sample book which contains an ade- 
quate sample of every color of the four qualities of 
STROHRO MERITAS now available is ready for 
distribution... Any decorator or furniture manufacturer, 


who has not received one, may have a copy by writing 


to Stroheim & Romann, 730 Fifth Ave., New York. 








And a about the more conservative decoraterci® Even though they 


abominate modern art and ralere strictly to fle classics they eval find 


STROHRO MERITAS delightful. The clear, fresh, vivacious colors, 






> , : 
which blend together sO fortunately, are especially adaptable for a sun porch, 


a breakfast nook, or any dozen other sages: 00% STROHRO MERITAS 
1s durable and because it 1s impervious to water, easy to clean OL ROHRO 
MERITAS is an exclusive fabric which can be obtained only through this 


organization. You may order ijeabal einer pieces or cuts to your requirements, 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 


730 FIFTH AVENUE? AT 57th St. » NEW YORK 


er clCo : BOSTON : PHILADELPHIA , LOS ANGELES ’ SAN FRANCISCO 


© 1929 STROHEIM & ROMANN 





Inset in every Berkey & 

Gay piece—your protec- 

tion when buying—your 
pride ever after. 


FURNITURE’S SS 
PROUDEST BAG: €) is 
‘ COAT-OF-ARMS SSE = 


ANNOUNCING 


THE FIRST SHOWING OF BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE FOR THE LIVING ROOM... 
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ou Can Now Furnish “Your Home Completely ~~~ 
with Style Creations by Berkey & Gay Designers 


Now...and forthe first time ...a hostof enchanting 
creations for the living room... by Berkey & Gay! 
. await your inspection in the leading stores. . . 
Exquisite pieces for here and there about the room 
. quaint, ornate or delicate things, where these 
effects are desired... ard each piece inset with fur- 


ft Ree 


BEDROOM » D DN TNEG 


ROOM » » » 


niture’s proudest coat-of-arms, the Berkey & Gay 
Shop Mark . . . See them, by all means. . .and see, 
too, the infinite array of suites for bedroom and 
dining room which Berkey & Gay have created for 
the Autumn showings... and which, with Parisian 
regularity, are accepted as criteria of the new mode. 


tS GAY EUIRIN | tine 


LIVING ROOM 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Founded 1853 New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th Street 
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LIVING ROOM 


an 


DINING ROOM 


~ 


BEDROOM 


“ 


ODD CHAIRS 


a 


CABINETS 


x 


TABLES 


. 


OCCASIONAL 
Peles CrEe S 
















eA. Important Fall Exhibit 1s now 


in evidence at all our permanent Show- 
rooms.... purchases may he arranged 


through your dealer or decorator. 
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REPRODUCTION OF AN ENGLISH IRON 
CANDLE SCONCE, SUITABLE FOR HALL, 
LIVING ROOM OR LIBRARY 


CassIDy COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Moh sane and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


Since 1867 


101° PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 


NEW YORK ees 

























PERMANENT 
EXHIBITS 


x 


NEW YORK 
216 East 45th Street 


“ 


CHICAGO 
| 623-653 S. Wabash Ave. 


“4 


PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers Ex. Bldg. 
2352-248 No. Eleventh St. 


“ 


LOS ANGELES 
Wilshire Boulevard and 
New Hampshire Ave. 


~ 


OFFICE and 
FACTORY 
| 45-82 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City, ENE YS 
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NUMER CO. '**.) NEW YORK 
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On this Italian hand carved credenza from the collection of the 
Count Manfredo Saluzzo of Monterosso stands a pair of 17th 
Century carved wood and silvered candlesticks and a rare wood 
carving of the 13th Century 


febm Auidotti 


ow 


ITALIAN, SPANISH & FRENCH 
ANTIQUES 


ow 


19 West 26th Street, New York 


FLORENCE, ITALY LOS ANGELES 
843 South San Julian St. 











Lung’arno Soderini 9 to 11 
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DECORATIONS of DISTINCTION 















































SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


made to 


DRAW 


No payment accepted unless successful 


Also consulting service available to 

owners, architects and builders in 

connection with the designing and 
erection of new work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 


Engineers—Contractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Hanp DeEcorRATED LEATHER 
Screens are necessary accoutre- 
ments in the modern home, and 
there are many places where their 
beauty adds a touch of interest 
that cannot be secured-in any 
other way. 
Booklet “A” on request 


VENEZIAN ART ScreEN Co., INc. 


540 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets 





DEALER OR DECORATOR 






GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone | 
Lead 

Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated catalog 


sent for 10¢ 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 
251 Lexington Ave. 


at 35th Street 


New York tat 



































| designs. Batik wall hang- 





| Modernage 


From the Smart Shops 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY~ - 





ML 


\ 


Ttalian Renaissance lecturn and gilded carved wood altar pieces with 
metal flowers, decorative for mantel or console. Courtesy Laura W and 


N the recently acquired shop of 
Laura Wand, attractively ap- 
pointed with pieces of old 
Spanish and Italian furniture, Mrs. 
Wand provides every facility for 
consultation in interior decoration, 
regardless of the period or type of 
work desired. A varied and un- 
usually beautiful stock of old fab- 





sig ag va zz 


Kang HsiCeladon 2444" lamp with green 
velvet shade. Courtesy Warren E, Cox 





rics is also obtainable at appealing 
prices and lovely old mirrors. Two 
XVIIIth century Italian inlaid 
walnut card tables, among 
the latest importations, 
are notable for their grace- 


ful outlines and_ rich 
patina. 

Warren FE. Cox com- 
bines in his studio and 


galleries a display of un- 
usual larnps, chietly made 
from old Chinese bronzes 
and Celadon pottery, as 
well as adaptations in 
lamps and shades of old 


ings, including velvets in 


Mahogany bookcase table with 
maple inlay; armchair in 
coral mohair and black and 
red pottery lamp. Courtesy 
Furniture Co. 








fast colors; unusual lighting fix- 
tures and the ornamental paint- 
ings, here, all show original motifs 
yet denote the influence of a 
thorough education in ancient art. 

In the store an exhibition of Lee 
Simonson’s original sketches for 
the settings of the Theatre Guild 
will open September Ist. 

All kinds of modernistic furni- 
ture, of the higher types, are shown 
at the Modernage Furniture Co., 
in a collection that includes every 
detail for a house, even rugs, 
screens, lighting fixtures, decora- 
tive potteries and mirrors. In the 
desire to popularize this character 
of decoration, every convenience 
has been offered the purchaser to 
see assembled the various pieces 
that would logically be placed in 
a room and drawings and designs 
provided, if desired, so that she 
may further visualize her selec- 
tions, when actually placed. 

Old English glassware for table 
use in crystal, ruby, amber and 
rose; decanters, wine glasses in 
enameled aquamarine colorings; 
tea sets and rare china, notably a 
complete service of Crown Derby, 
are to be found at Harriet John- 











520 Madison Ave., 





Beautiful | 
DIXTE 
Radiator Enclosures 


conceal unsightly radiators 
and complete the decorative 
arrangement of every yoom, 
Many types and finishes to 
fit each individual location. 
Amazingly low prices. 


Write for Catalogue, Dept. D-1 
DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


1000 N. 28th St. 101 Park Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 





PASADENA, CALIF. 
563 NO. MARENGO AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
593 MISSION ST. 


Louis 
WECHSLER 


16 EAST 52ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


fe 


WHOLESALE 


CARPETS anv RUGS 
a 


Exclusive importers 


LOWECH 
(Scotch) 


The peer of all Broadloom 
Wiltons 


9, 10-6, 12, 13-6, 15, 18 ft. 
widths; 11 unusually 
soft colors. 





[SS oe cerenanees ———— 
No. 4197—Mocha Set (6 cups), yellow, 
brown, or black—$20.00 


RENA ROSENTHAL 


New York City 
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Architects and decorators 
specify rugs designed to cor- 
respond to the period of 
furnishings and we execute 
the designs by hand on our 
looms in the Orient. 










Sheraton 
Design 






Urn 
and Flame 
Ornament 


This is the finishing touch 
of elegance for a beautiful 





GENUINE REED FURNITURE 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—Our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


nm Sn'Parior The REED SHOP Ine. ez 
in) Sun-Parlor Decorative 
Furnishings e g NC. Fabrics 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


HAND-made and hand-rubbed by New 
England craftsmen in our own _ shop. 
Over-all size 17” x 32”; size of 4” plate 
Plassmicvenc 20. 






home. 


ELBROOK Ine. 


11 East 36TH 
New York City 









In solid mahogany only, $13.50 


Securely packed in wood box, express 
charges prepaid. * * Ask for folder, 


Armstrong & Sons, 195 Tremont St., Boston 








De Olde Mantel Shoppe 


63 Ninth Avenue (at 15th Street) New York City 


We have on display many ex- 
quisite mantels in various 
colors and of different periods, 
both in rare old antiques and 
beautiful reproductions. Also 
rare old Colonial pine mantels, 
original Colonial doorways 
and other interesting things 





A’ very old white mantel with finely 


carved figur 


Established 50 years 


























For the Terrace 


or 


Garden 


ARABIC COPPER TRAYS 
(17th—18th Cent.) 








a 





WROUGHT IRON STANDS 
TRAY—45.00 UP 
STAND—25.00 UP 


AMERICAN COLONY STORES 


OF JERUSALEM 
MG Be sath St. N., ¥.:C. Bar Harbor, Me. 


Our service covers every phase of Roof Garden 
construction and equipment from a flower box to 
a completely furnished garden. Also, full co-oper- 
ation with interior decorators and architects. 


POTASH-MARL Ine. 15 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 4902 





of uncommon beauty 


One of the finest examples of Richter craftsman- 





StU DIO 














ship is this handsome Secretary, copied from an Lamps Fireplace 
old piece dating from ¢e-1690-1700. It is Burl Wal- Fittings 
nut, beautifully veneered, and sues a aes 
compartment. The mirrored doors have hand en- ae i 
i Seared stars cut in each glass. 34” x 80” high over- Smoker Consoles 
nterior all; 2234,” x 31” writing space. 
Richter Reproductions are appropriate to the decorative Torchores ae 


plans of modern homes, and may be purchased through your 
Architect, Dealer or Decorator. Send for Booklet. 


RICHTER 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
512 EAST 72ND ST = NEW YORK 
In Chicago—820 Tower Court 





Decorators 


HAND WROT 
IRON * BRASS + BRONZE 


Illustrations Upon Request 


VJosue Fixture G 


932 N. Western Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


4 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 
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TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, Metab 






OU Ne se. Les 


Authentic reproductions of interesting 
antique dials, hand engraved on heavy 
brass plates. From $14.00 to $41.00. 


Illustrations upon request 


A Most 
Unusual Piece 


The handsomest old French 
Desk in America. Genuine 
Louis XV (about 1750). 
Rosewood and Tulipwood 
inlaid; with original ormulu 
mounts. Without duplicate 
and a true museum piece. 
Price $750. 
Taias 


hemes 


obligat 


Cotin Deans 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


yee EOC UST:ST 
Philadelphia, Pa 






















Meissen wall bracket, one of pair, with 
Nancy glass vase with blue enamel 
insets. Courtesy Harriet Johnson 


son’s shop that is filled to its 
capacity with the interesting things 
Miss Johnson acquires in her 
travels abroad. 

Snuff boxes and antique jewelry 
of exquisite design Miss Johnson 
has also succeeded in finding and 
several good hunting pictures in 
oil and French pastel figure sub- 
jects in delicate colorings. 

Reproductions of Colonial lamps 





Telechron Modernique clock 


Courtesy 


Co. 


silver. 
Telechron 


of plated 
the Warren 


and those of early English types 
have become the specialty of The 
Treasure Trail with dainty flow- 
ered plain or pleated shades or 
those decorated with etchings or 
prints. These are especially appro- 
priate for the bedroom or desk and 
have an added appeal in their rea- 
sonable cost. The Queen Anne 
electrified bracket lamp, illustrated, 
typifies the simple outlines recom- 
mended for the country house. 


Carved walnut chair, red damask cush- 
ion; red lacquer stand and red Holland 
glass bowl hand-made and _ signed. 
Courtesy Marion H. Millizen, Inc. 














The Telechron Modernique clock 
withacontrasting dull and polished 
silver plated case and bakelite base, 
illustrated, created by Paul Frankl, 
shows not only a characteristic 
clock for the modern setting but 
one that may be fittingly placed 
in almost any room. It is made 
by the Warren Telechron Co. 

The interior work of Marion H. 
Millizen, Inc., denotes a tendency 
toward favoring the delicate out- 
lines of the XVIIIth century 
French and English periods and 
yet combines gracefully and con- 
sistently with whatever the client 
desires to retain of her personal 
selection. Mrs. Millizen has also 
made a feature of sun rooms, such 
as in one just completed, in a Long 
Island country house, where natu- 
ral reed furniture, bound in green, 





Brass Queen Anne electrified 
bracket lamp. Chintz shade. 
Courtesy The Treasure Trail 


red, black and yellow cane was in- 
terspersed with black and red 
tables and an occasional all-black 
gay cushioned armchair. The floor, 
here, was of red tile with a green 
and black rug. The curtains, of 
yellow linen embroidered with con- 
ventionalized tulips. 

The furniture used generally in 
Mrs. Millizen’s interiors is espe- 


















AT WHOLESALE ONLY 
...Chairs,Sofas,Love Seats, 
Chaises,Day Beds and Divans. 


Regent Shops 


329 East 29” Street-New York 
























My organization of ex- 
pert cabinetmakers skilled 
in 18th Century meth- 
ods is at your service for 
the reproduction of ad- 
ditional chairs or dupli- 
cate pieces of furniture 
of your own antiques. 
My replicas are perfect 
in every detail. I will be 
pleased to give you esti- 
mates from photographs 
with dimensions. 





FRANCIS T. CHAMBERS JR. 
AMBLER, PA. 









FIRE SCREENS 
ANDIRONS & FIRE TOOLS 
REPRODUCTIONS IN HAND 
WROUGHT IRON 


Booklet on request 
HOWE ORNAMENTAL IRON, Inc. 


540-552 W. Poplar Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Elisabeth Mapbin Jackson 


135 South Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Decorations 


Hanjinjs 


Furniture 
Antiques 
The unusual 


At Moderate 


Prices 





Occasional table made in France; 

marble with pierced 

edges. Shipped 
free. 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT 
2050 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


tops brass 


20.00. carriage 


No. 16264 ANDIRONS 
21 inches high. English Antique 
Brass with grey Wrought Iron feet. 
Ask for booklet 


THE ANDIRON SHOP Inc. 
132 East 58 Street 
New York 





Sterling Silver Enameled Boudoir Sets 
to the charm and dignity of milady’s boudoir 


Made erclusively by 


VICTOR A. PICARD & CO. INC. 
Seven West Forty-fifth Street 





Te 


The richness and variety of color in eae 
adc 


New York 





An antique English mantel in mellow statuary 


marble. Shelf 4 feet 10 inches. 


Telephone 3440 Rhinelander 


GARDEN SUGGESTIONS FOR 
LAWN AND TERRACE 


An Ideal Table for Week-end Guests 


Manufac- 
turers 
of 
Better 
Home 
Furnish- 


ings 


Glass 


Top 


and 
Metat 

Pan 

for 


Flowers 


Since 
1889 








\N INC. 
t New York 





SMALL MANTELS 


The decorative value of the small 
mantelpiece has led us to import a 
number of interesting English and 


and old 


pine ranging in size from 3 feet 6 


French mantels in marble 


inches to 5 feet. Photographs of these 
will be sent on request. 


CATALOGS: 
A-3 Andirons & Fixtures 
S-3 Screens 
F-3 Franklin Stoves 
M-3 Mantels 


Incorporated 


Downtown: 50 Beekman St., New York 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave. 





From the Original Closet Shop 


| Pat es and compact is this modernistic space-saving cabinet, hand 
decorated in your choice of colors and fitted with a hat compartment, 
14 shoe compartments and 5 partitioned drawers. 
merable space-saving units to be found in The Closet Shop. Building, 
arranging and decorating of closets a specialty. General interior 
decorating service—estimates gladly submitted. 


The CLOSET Shop. 


Mrr George Herzog 


3ut one of the innu- 


780 Madison Avenue, New York 





French Marble Mantel | 


Bronze Facing and Iron Fire Backs 


Also iron grilles, lighting fix- 
tures and heirlooms of the past 


WALTERG. EARL 


235 East 42nd Street, New York 


Just East of Grand Central Terminal 












Our 
Most 






Famous 






Lamp 


“‘Specials’’ | 





UEEN ANNE” Colonial wall bracket 
lamp. Simply charming! Brass 
fount and bracket; glass chimney; 8” 
pleated flowered chintz shade treated to 
resistdust. 1114” ht. Electrified or for oil. 
$5.95 Complete P’pd East of Miss. 


Y I ‘HREE 


SEA- 
GULLS” 
lamp cast 
solid brass 
bry, fa = 
mous art- 
ist. Choice 
nickel, 
verde 
bronze, pol- 


ished brass. 


Exclusive 
handpainted 
parchment 


shade. 


Base $13.50; Shade $11 
New Catalogue of Colonial Things 


Rak 



































& WeSE 47" Sf. 
=new-/york 
BRYANT O285 


SUN PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


of Distinction 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker 
furniture for the Breakers, 
Miami Biltmore, Westchester 
Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
and most prominent clubs and 
homes in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc. 


217 kast42 SrNewYork 
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Interior Decoration 


Antiques Reproductions 


Oueen 
Anne 
Walnut 
Secretary 


Reproductions of Old Scenic Wall 
Paper in special colors 
Estimates submitted for complete 
or partial decorating of Town or 
Country Homes 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


33 East 53rd Street, New York 














RUDER 
SUMMER SALE 


Furniture 
for the 


Bedrcom 
Dining Room 
Living Room 


REDUCED 
15 Ie 
Pi RCENT 

RUDE R, 


16 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C.| 











comprise the many incidentals 
that add charm to a room, such 


| and marble bases, also pewter 


| framed 





cially made to conform to any 
sized room or period deco- 
ration. 

The products of the Period 
Art Shoppe, Inc., that are re- 
tailed by the leading gift shops 
and decoration departments, 


as small lamps with glass fonts 


lamps with parchment shades 
and quaint decorations; glass 
candlesticks and dressing table 
lamps; decorated flower vases 
and colored glass toilet sets; 
miniatures, refresh- 





Original white pine-mantel with fluted frieze. 
Height57\,".Courtesy YeOldeMantelShoppe 


ment sets, tea trays, colored fish 
net globes and an _ assortment 
of ornamental curtain tie- 
backs. 

Lovers of the old, who 
enjoy looking about among 
relics of demolished homes, 
will find romantic interest 
at every turn in Ye Olde 
Mantel Shoppe of C. H. 
Southard’s. Here are not 
only original white pine 
mantels, scraped of all 
suggestion of paint but 
black marble mantels and 
those brought from France 
and England orine 
XVIIIth century periods 
andearlier. Complete door- 
ways, taken from old New 
York houses, with their 


reer 


Hand decorated metal watering pot, 
vanity box, clock and a painted mail 
box. Courtesy Kitchenette Art Shoppe 


Pisco 
Bo AY 


x | 
iC) 14] 


2% 


: 











Porcelain lamp, chintz shade; silver luster 
tea set and a quaint green glass dolphin 
compote. Courtesy Period Art Shoppe, Inc. 


quaint fan and side lights and 
inside shutters are also here. 

Decorations worth while 
that are sold by Mollie Boyn- 
ton, Inc., to the high class 
decorators and decoration de- 
partments, include unusual 
floor lamps such as one of 
pewter finished brass with 
double urn fonts and a silver 
and peach colored shade. Fibre 
waste baskets covered in an- 
tiqued parchment and deco- 
rated in mellow tones are also 
quite lovely, as’are the dining 
table pewter and the pewter 
novelties. Ivy stands and new 
wall brackets with colored 
lamps for dressing tables add 


Sky eae 






BY E. MABEL SARTON 


Decorated green and rose mirror by 
E. Mabel Sarton and pewter console 
set. Courtesy Mollie Boynton, Inc. 


further to the in- 
terest of the se- 
lections. 

The Kitchen- 
ette Art Shoppe, 
at this season, 
supplies the most 
tempting decora- 
fiions for tie 
country house in 
flower painted ac- 
cessories for all 
uses. Here every- 
thing in kitchen 
equipment may 
be had in any de- 
sired coloring. 











“Water Sprite” 
(Bronze) 


New 
Catalog 
400 Illustrations 
$1.00 


~ 
« 


HOWARD STUDIOS 
Garden Ornaments 


{10 East 57 St. 


ASTILIAN alabaster 

lamp in two beautiful 
shades of brown with a deco- 
rated lattice effect shade of 
chiffon velvet and taffeta 
lining. Hand made and 
strictly tailored. One of Mai- 
brunn’s distinctive showings. 


Maibrunn 


Importers and Designers 
of Fine Lamps 


42 to 46 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 








Furniture Style Book 


Fourth 
Printing 
now ready 


ONLY 


$1.00 


A history of pe- 
riod styles. Re- 
liable. Authentic. Hand- 
somely printed and bound. With 30 chapters, 
156 pages, and 250 illustrations. Price 
barely covers production and mailing costs. 
Highly praised by authorities. Thousands ~ 
already sold. Write for copy of fourth edition. 
$1.00 postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-H Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Ida Louise Killam 


Architectural Decorator 
Specialist in Creative Color 


PRE-INVENTORY 


RARE ANTIQUE FRAMES 





Decorative 
Schemes 

Planned for 
New Homes 
or 











A 


THE BEAUX ARTS 








ALSO MODERN REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ALL PERIODS AND SIZES 















Radiator Cabinets sized to any 





Reconstructed need and devine ee harmo- 
Rooms Ene Schone DECORATIVE PAINTINGS & MIRRORS Available: tromiea tendo varten 


From a Blue Print of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 


OOO A] NOW NNN NTN NOON RONOAC 


M. GRIEVE COMPANY. 


597-599 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 234 East 59th Street New York City 


Telephone Murray Hill 2485 
Consultation without charge 





83 years’ experience in 











Ea sea ar ea | 
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Founded in 1779 
By Queen Juliane Marie 


Royal 
Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Lonpon—CorEN HAGEN—Paris 
Our New York Salon exhibits 

unusual objets d'art. 
Brochure on Request 












Height 3’ 0”, width 2’ 11”, depth 1’ 4 








No. 341. A most attractive and 
charming Commode, Adam style, 
with hand painted decoration in 
center-panel inspired by the designs 
of the Neo-Classic period. 



















Wholesale price, landed 
New York, U. S. A. $104.14 


High class reproductions of 
English, Italian, French 
and Dutch masterpieces 


fait “idcindas Interior Decorations 


Apply for catalogues to Antiques 


BOTHE& EHRMANN 
J. W. MUELLER A. G. 


Art cabinetmakers 












Ewin and Ewin, Inc., 


. Your own yacht or home can 
667 Madison Avenue be made the motive of and be 


New York City . . New York perpetuated in the beauty of 
a Royal Copenhagen Lamp. 





V., Schlossgasse 14 
VIENNA (Austria) 




















as RE MARION H. MILLIZEN nc. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Shopping Bag ; 


In crewel embroidery on black wool back- 
ground. White metal untarnishable gate 
top frame 14’’ wide. $14.00. 











ft ee a iar : ; ; An Antique, 18th Cen- 
. ‘ Height ; ’ price ie ' tury, Italian Arm Chair 
‘ at 23 in. is E $30.00 é : 
ta 5 ME AAee Antique Venetian Love Seat 
Garden and interior ornaments in mate ae hn fle Wiex - In :. 
° oS net: 1 Pompei: stones ;—vases, S 
Charleg Gallery, ine. | wisi i as ve 565 FIFTH AVENUE 
ited flier on request NEW YORK 
1029 Connecticut Avenue PE S TVDIOS WICKERSHAM 2668 220 East 51st St New York Cit 
as s . ew y 
Washington, D. C. a ELAN: New York 
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THE ANTIQUE GALLERIES 




































































Sheraton Table and two Chippendale Chairs 
in Mrs. Wand’s New York Apartment. 


If you, too, appreciate a well-appointed home, with harmo- 
nious atmosphere, attractively furnished and in good taste... 
you will find Mrs. Wand’s assistance invaluable—no matter 
how small your problem may be. 


LAURA WAND 


Consulting Interior Decorator 
683 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Full cooperation extended to architects 


OLD FABRICS ANTIQUES 


NO CHARGE FOR SERVICES 

















Cushion of XVI Century 


Red Velvet with needle-pointed motif and 
scroll embroidery in Gold metal thread. 


Other cushions in antique fabrics of the pe- 


riods required by your decoration theme 
et 


> developed to suit your suggestions 


OLD ARTS 


G. O. NIDDRIE 
753 Madison Ave., at 65th St. 


NEW YORK 


























Antiques for the Home 


ER- 
HAPS 
w oe 


moderns do 
not indulge 
in the same 
sumptuous 
splendour 
which at 
one time 
prevailed in 
the great 
European 
homes; but 
we do draw 
upon the 
relics of 
that gran- 
deur to re- 
produce, in 
modified 
form, the 
same splen- ° 
did _ inte- 
riors be- 
cause we 
realize that 
many of the 


objects which recall that past mag- 
nificence become especially fine 
mediums for introducing soft colors 


to our modern 
interiors. For 
this reason we 
seek the tap- 
estries of the 
French 18th 
Century which, 
without doubt, 
excel all others 
in their sense of 
colorful gaiety. 
An example of 
this is apparent 
in the accom- 
panying _ illus- 
tration of an 
Aubusson tapes- 
try imported by 
Seidlitz and 
Van Baarn. All 
the classicism 
of the Louis 
XVI style finds 
expression in 
the various tro- 
phies and floral 
swags, which in 
this instance, 
are on a rose du 
Barry ground. 
Incidentally, 
though this 
delicate — color 
perpetuates the 
name of the 
beautiful du 


Barry, actually it was introduced 
by that equally beautiful lady, 





A royal Aubusson tapestry decorated with classic 
motifs on a rose du Barry ground, woven in 
pastel shades. Courtesy Seidlitz & Van Baarn 





Mahogany half-round inlaid top table 
used as console, with a Chinese Chip- 
pendale mirror. Courtesy Laura Wand 


affords the 
tapestries of 
this type 
such un- 
usual at- 
traction are 
the pastel- 
like shades 
of the wov- 
en orna- 
ments so 
skilfully in- 
terpreted in 
the vari- 
colored fab- 
rics with 
the utmost 
delicacy of 
light and 
shade. The 
different 
decorative 
motifs are 
so depicted 
that many ¢”’ 
of them ap- 

pear to be 

in relief on 








the tapestry as is apparent in the 
picture from the two vases and the 
different objects which compose 


the large center 
decoration. 
Folding-top 
card tables, shal- 
low buffets and 
even the new 
radiator covers, 
each becomes an 
attractive con- 
sole when used 
with a wall mir- 
ror. The setting 
shown with this, 
from a room in 
the shop of 
Laura Wand, 
comprises an in- 
laid Hepple- 
white - Sheraton 
halfround table 
with a marble 
top and a mir- 
ror of Chinese 
Chippendale 
style. Mirrors of 
this type, more 
than any others, 
display an elab- 
oration which is 
beautiful with- 
out in any way 
being excessive- 
ly ornate be- 
cause the 18th 
Century design- 


ers invariably | ¢, 
exercised a certain restraint. The 
pediment or ornament above the 





Madame de Pompadour. What carved frame takes the form ot 
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Many English Homes 
of the Georgian Period 
Were Roofed with Tiles 
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¥ 
E stately Georgian homes of Then note how accurately this old 
England, from whence came the _ roof can be reproduced in IMPERIAL 
inspiration for our Colonial archi- Crude Shingle Tiles. They are, 
tecture, were very frequently roofed in fact, actual reproductions of 
with tiles. century-weathered tiles brought 
: : from England. 
Representative of them is the manor © 
house, near Painswick, Gloucester- | There are IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles to 
shire, England, which is pictured harmonize with every style of archi- 
above. Observe how much of its _tectureand with every color scheme. 
beauty is due to its original tile roof, | And theless expensive ones now cost A reproduction in ImperiaL Crude Shingle 
now mellowed to enchantingly soft | no more than an inappropriate roof TONES DEG OE FE AAD ED ISS 3S a 
te) ; ae in color or texture ts it possible to distinguish 
grays, reds and greens. of shortlifeand no fireproof qualities. these tiles from their ancient originals 
LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 
CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST.N. W. 
FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING YOUR ROOFING PROBLEMS, ADDRESS DEPT. B-8, 104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








Meeting the vogue 


A NOR 


for colorful walls 


THE VOGUE for color- 
ful, plain or figured walls 
in conventional or modern- 
istic effects can be met with 
the most versatile of all wall 
coverings—Sanitas. 


With a range of dull fin- 
ished or glazed plain tints 
and with more than one 
hundred figured patterns 
from which to select, you 
will have no difficulty in 
giving expression to that 
decorative dream you have 
been harboring. 


Any good decorator can in- 
terpret your own ideas and 
with Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering he can give you 


distinctive decorative results 


that will be both practical 
and pleasing. 

Aside from beauty, Sanitas 
offers you color in perma- 
nent form because Sanitas 
is unfadable, doesn’t crack 
or peel. Made of cloth and 
finished in durable oil col- 
ors that are impervious to 
water stains; that cannot 
be injured by finger marks 
—a damp cloth wipes off 
the dirt in a jiffy. 

Sanitas can be hung on new 
walls as soon as the plaster 
is dry. On old walls, Sanitas 
hides many imperfections 
due to cracked and uneven 
walls and ceilings. 


Be sure your decorator uses 
Sanitas, the original, clean- 
able cloth wall covering. 


Write us for samples and descriptive literature 


THe STANDARD TEXxTILE Propucts Co. 


320 Broadway 


When you visit Atlantic Cii 


Dept. 30 


New York 


y, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 






: 
Sg t 


Style illustrated is reproduction of No. R-4192 (1/5 actual size) 


See the Santtas 
Sample Book 
eAt Your ‘Decorators 


Before you select the wall cover- 
ings for that room you have in 
mind, ask your decorator to show 
you the complete Sanitas line. 
Make your selection from the 


sample book. There are styles 
for every room in the house. 
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Small inlaid mahogany table fit- 
ted drawer with a removable slope 
top section for use as a reading 
desk also. Courtesy Philip Suval 
Oriental _in- 


a pagoda, further 


fluence being present in the ex- 
otic pheasants resting on branches 
In the 


on either side. manner 





tiques. The small table which was 
recently brought from England by 
Philip Suval, and is illustrated 
here, is an example of this. With 
this attractive piece of late 18th 
Century mahogany furniture we 
have merely a refined form of the 
first types of desks, which later 
developed to the splendid slope- 
front bureaux of the William and 
Mary and the Queen Anne periods. 
The original writing desk was one 
of the ancient slope-top bible boxes 
placed on a table and this is iden- 
tically what the designer of the 
Georgian table did. The shallow 
box-like shape which rests on the 
table is fitted with an adjustable 
hinged section and a drawer. There 
is another drawer along the entire 
length of the table base and as 
the top section is removable the 
lower table may be used as a wall 





Interior in the early English style showing the use of a four- 
fold screen and colorful fabrics; the gate-leg table in the center 
has the interesting “burley sugar” twist. Courtesy Bristol Co. 


of the foliage and the various 
scrolls, there is that rococo in- 
fluence which Chippendale adapted 
from France and so subtly did 
he combine the Oriental with 
the French that he achieved a 
perfect symmetry, where his emu- 
lators in this style not infre- 
quently developed the bizarre. Not 
that Chippendale was not also 
guilty of eccentric designs in 
his Chinese rococo designs, for 
there are many in his book 
which prove he, too, sometimes 
failed. 

The tenacity with which 
quite early customs associated 
with furniture linger is one of 
the interesting phases of an- 


French provincial carved walnut 

buffet of the Louis XV _ period 

showing the sinuating curved base. 
Courtesy M. M. Armstrong 


piece or as a hall table. The color 
of the wood is that rich soft brown 
which distinguishes the earlier ma- 
hogany and, as is usual with the 
work of that period, narrow inlaid 
strips of light wood are used to 
outline and accentuate the darker 
mahogany with excellent effect. 
Oak furniture, although replaced 






















Kensington Tilt and Turn Plate Table, 
carved centre, eight distinct places for 
plates, raised edges, made of selected 
mahogany, finish in wax and shellac. 


DUNCAN & DUNCAN, Inc. 


2018 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa, 



































Pine and Fruit 


cupboard 


Early 18th century ...an un- 
usually fine example of its 
period. Height 6ft. 4”, depth 
21 inches, width 3 ft. 5 inches. 


IVA B. KEMPSHALL 
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Interior Decorations < Powe 

i & Shad EXQUISITELY-DECORATED 

i treat. FURNITURE 

578 Madison Ave., New York City 
WTERIORS 


Plaza 0394 








VIRTINIA BARRAS OVENS 





J 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 
direct from ENGLAND 


OLD WORLD GALLERIES" 
65,DUKE STREET.GROSVENOR SQ 
LONDON.W.1 


Coes or those fur- 
nishing in Old En- 
clish or Duncan Phyfe 
Furniture are invited to 
become registered with 
us, so that they may be 
sent from month to 
month, a selection of pho- 
tographs with full par- 
ticulars of interesting 
pieces as they are ac- 
quired by us. 


Simple dining room furnished in guaranteed genuine an- 
tiques, $300. Includes 6 Queen Anne Spindlelack chairs, a 
genuine Welsh dre Queen Anne Oak D-ended Talle 
All over 100 vear , including p:cking, freight and de- 
livery, New York, Boston or Philadelp hin about $55. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Guide, sent on re- 
ceipt of 14 cent U. S. A. stamp, contains: 
(1) 60 pages, 180 photographs: 

1) Complete price list with photos; 
Sugees 


We arrange for boxing, con- 3) St to filrnishing, colour 
sular invoices and declarations : : 
of antiquity, freight, insurance like oa eurs.”” “"Pest_polish for old 
and delivery to your door at ARE ee Eo CS tere pepper a si 
lowest rates. Antiques admit- FE IRON pan en blghior jane on eked “Kurnityre, 
ted duty free to the U.S. A. 





sclemes, ete., of 


tions as 


. Stenlex Parrett ar 
1] floors to look 





by H. S. Barrett 
List of Dates and Periods releting to 
Furniture. 


Old English 


COUPON 
IT enclose 14 cent U 
catalogue 


Old World Galleries 
65 Duke Street 
iz Grosvenor Sq. London, W. 





Name 


Address . 
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A 17th Century Spanish carved walm 
library table with original hardzwar 
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Importers of SPANISH and FRENCH ANTIQUES 


OLD FABRICS + 


ODADAze pc CORDOVA 


148 East 50th Street, New York 





OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


Murray Hill 2690 


In my Galleries you will find a wide assortment of unusual 
authentic antiquities of the 16th to 18th Century suitable 
for building or decorating Italian, Spanish, or French Homes. 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 East 51st Street, New York 


(East of Lexington 








/ MONTLLO 
Spanish Antiques. 


Ave.) 


HULaAtTevaeOOLOUU ES UAALLIUNTT 


BROS. 


EST.1909 


OBJECTS of Art - DECORATIONS 
. Spanish Antique Shop 2 


(== 768 MADISON AVE. 

» Py) 
4S (AT 66TH STREET) 
NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
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by walnut 
and later 
by mahog- 
any has 
never lost 
its popu- 
larity. To 
the col- 
lector who 
seeks to 
reproduce 
a room 
after the 
style of 
the 17th 
Century 
or Stuart 
period, 
oak af- 
fords a 
never- 
ceasing 
source of 
study and 
an always keen chase in running 
down authentic pieces. The study 
is derived from the fact that the 
oak of this time evinces the com- 
ing of that craftsmanship which 
reached its height after the Dutch 
styles were introduced to England 
and to America. One interesting 
phase was the varied styles of turn- 
ing, especially those of the spiral 
type. In the setting of the oak in- 
terior from the Bristol Company, 
illustrated, the gate-leg table has 
the “barley-sugar” or wider spread 
twist. This is only one of the 
spirals which appeared after this 
style became popular. The “barley- 
sugar” was so-called after the 
English candy which is made in 
the seemingly double twist; it has 
deeper grooves and the spirals are 
less frequent than the other forms. 

As more and more French pro- 
vincial woodwork arrives in Ameri- 
ca, so our interest in the various 
articles and the different forms of 
ornamentation increases. Naturally 
with the styles of any one period 
the basic influence is the same, but 
there are minor variations which, 
when we become familiar with 
them, distinguish the furniture of 
one section from that of another. 
An example of this is the buffet 
which we saw a week or two ago 
at M. M. Armstrong’s. There is 
no question here regarding the style 
which is of Louis XV period; this 
is evident from the various sinu- 
ating curves. But there are other 
carved decorations such as those 
along the frieze, the scrolls of the 
drawer fronts and the manner in 
which the conventionalized floral 
sprays appear on the center panel 
and below, as well as the wheel- 
like motif, that are distinctive of 
the section from which it came. 

Few people, other than an ex- 
perienced collector, would see any 
relation between the bell-shaped 





Bell standing salt dating 
1609. It comprises two 
salt cellars and a pepper. 
Courtesy James Robinson 


article of silver illustrated, and a 
salt cellar. Actually however that 
is exactly what it is, even if it does 


‘date from the time of James I. 


It recently came to America with 
a number of other rare pieces of 
old silver and had been purchased 
by James Robinson when he was 
in England some months ago. But 
none of the pieces was more in- 
teresting than this tall salt, known 
as a bell-salt. In olden times this 
served two purposes; as it appears 
in the picture it represents a cere- 
monial or standing salt. But actu- 
ally it is composed of three sections 
joined. The upper part with the 
pierced knob is detachable for use 
aS a pepper caster. Below this is 
a smaller salt and below that again 
is a larger salt. 

No more fascinating forms of 
“Deautiful ugliness” have ever been 
produced than those in which the 
ancient Chinese artists expressed 
their ideas of different animal 
shapes. Foo dogs with expressions 
of terrifying fierceness; horses with 
faces that almost seem to be 
smiling; dragons with human-like 
heads and almost innumerable other 
creatures taken from Nature or 
from those vast fields of mythology. 
which are so essentially of the 
Orient. Could anyone describe 


| 





the 


Han 
period (200 B.C.) mounted on teakwood 
stand. Courtesy Otto Burchard & Co. 


Bronze hippopotamus of 


as beautiful, the picture of the 
bronze hippopotamus which is one 
of many fascinating Chinese pieces 
in the showroom of Otto Burchard 
& Co.? Yet ugly as it may be and 
fearsome as it might appear if such 
an animal existed, a piece of this 
type immediately attracts atten- 
tion in a room as much for its 
naive and curious shape as for the 
antiquity which it represents. It 
dates from the Han period (about 
200 B. C.) and is mounted on a 
carved teak-wood stand. Choice bit 
for collectors of Chinese antiques. 
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| opal Furniture for’ 

the bedroom, dining 

aimed OOM and living room 

approaches the ultimate in 

: A furniture achievement +++ 

} | For there is about these + 

| splendid creations an atmos- 

Qo Sage] Phere of beauty 

PY ac ee | ant refinement 

| that enriches 
the finest 








and gratifies 
1 those of the most 
any 7) discriminating 
. ow tastes cas0> 
GBe complete fine is maintain. 
ed in our factory showrooms for 
display throughout the years « 
av 2x Detroit Showroom wre +e 
Michigan GfKeatre Building 
Comoe > 


Cbicage Exhibition Building 
608 South MichiganAve. 


Robert WO. Frwin Companp 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Fine Furniture for Fifty Years 
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Photograph ofa room from the Derby House, 
made through the courtesy of The 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 


A hand-wrought tea set reproducing a fine, old 


original by Paul Revere, with its simplicity of 


outline, graceful proportions, hand-engraved ‘1, E. CALDWELL & CO. 


borders of wild roses and pineapple finials. 
Ph iladelphia 
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Seid liz and. Van Raarn linc 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES~ FURNITURE~ INTERIORS 


"| Cast 5 th Stree at Sth Wenue 
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THE TAPESTRY ILLUSTRATED IS ONE OFA SET 
OF SIX WOVEN IN 1608 BY MARTIN REYMBOUTS, 
RENOWNED BRUSSELS WEAVER. FIVE ARE IN 
THE POSSESSION OF SEIDLITZ & VAN BAARN, INC. 
THEY ARE APPROXIMATELY 9'-3" HIGH BY 
7'-5" WIDE. 


THE CHAIR IS: ONE OF A SET OF FOUR ARM- 
CHAIRS AND ONE SETTEE COVERED WITH 
RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY. 
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A rare handling, of complementing, pieces 
distinguishes this srouping, 


‘THE certain hand of the true artist 1s evident in this dignified 

arrangement. Georgian in inspiration and influence, these six 
pieces have been skillfully composed into one harmonious group that 
is further enhanced by the interesting variety of designs. Siner brings: 


to furniture the true juild spirit in workmanship, inward and out- 


There is a Decorator in your vicin- 


fiat whom: the Si il : 
TE encase tine the ward, combined with a modern sense of design that is particularly: 


beautification of your home. 


adaptable for present-day use. 


INGER On view through your decorator, furniture or department store 
QU 


“The Seat of Ffonor™ M. SINGER Gs SONS es Se ee 


MAKERS OF FINE UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE AND CABINETWORK 
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MANUFACTURERS of FURNITURE *% IMPORTERS of ANTIQUES 
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150 
Pounds Pressure 
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IXTURE placement, as well as color and 

beautiful fixture design, heighten the charm 
of the modern bathroom. In this skylighted 
Crane room is illustrated how effective an unusual 
grouping can be. Between windows, whose panes 
are covered with decorated paper or printed fabric 
of a Japanese design, the mirror is set. Above it, 
false panes give the effect of one large window. 


Beneath is the center of interest, the Elegia lava- 





VALVES, FITTINGS, 


AND PIPING, 





tory, its exquisite form accented by its out of-the- 
ordinary background. The Elegia is Lucerne blue 
twice-fired vitreous china; the bath the Corwith, 
either solid porcelain or enameled, in Lucerne 
blue. . . . Crane Co. is headquarters for Bath- 
rooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes. Write for 
the book of this title. And consult your architect 
and plumbing contractor about the quality and 


economy of Crane fixtures, valves, and fittings. 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 


FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
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What a kitchen for the housewife who takes pride in her home! 
A gay kitchen, for W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is distinctive in de- 
sign and harmonious in coloring. An efficient kitchen, for W. & J. 






Sloane Linoleum is so resilient that it makes light work of many 






steps. An immaculate kitchen, for W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is 2) 


strongly resistant to grease and dirt, and delightfully easy to 
Important: Keep your ideas 
for a home! W.& J. Sloane, 
Fifth Avenue Decorators, will 
send you a large scrapbook to- 
gether with suggestions on in- 
terior decoration. The scrapbook 
1s valued at $2.50, but it will be 
sent to home planners for $1.00. 
Address Clara Dudley, decorator, 
WS J. Sloane, Box 522, Grand 
Central P. O., New York City. 





clean. Manufactured by a firm that has led in floor covering de- 






° 


Sl 






gn for 85 years, W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is certain to make 
yours a kitchen that is pleasant to work in —a kitchen you will 


always be proud to have people see. W. & J. Sloane Mfe. Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


v.& J.SLOANE 
LINOLEUM 
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IMPORTED 


UPHOLSTERY and 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


ATING back before the dawn of history, 
and born no doubt of necessity, weaving 
is unquestionably one of the oldest arts to come 




















Towering high above 


the clustered roofs of ; ; 
Antwerp, the grace. downto us through the ages. At first strictly util- 
re 


BR  .~ Sulspiredfthe Cathe _ itarian, there is ample evidence that the making 
dral is an impressive, f fabincs ford ti - silowed cae 
\S am unforgetable of fabrics for decorative purposes follo : 
landmark to the », logical development after a comparatively brief 
ey ;. ° . hh 
traveler in Belgium. \interval of time. \\ 


ick x} fe 
= ‘J 

eT) tr af LUATYE 
Pe) 


\ 
1) While the art of Weaving is of almost universal 


oe practice, it is to RUS Re that we must turn today, 
oa } as in centuries past, for the highest achievement 


\ } 7 in the doles and manufacture of decorative fab- 
= — : SS. : 
—- ~ rics. Indeed this is but natural, for the noble tra- 





\ ditions6f former days are ever in the thoughts 
of the Old World craftsman, inspiring him to 
equal, and in many cases to surpass the finest 


work of the artisans of bygone times. 


Established more than a cen- 
tury ago, Johnson & Faulkner 
for generations have been 
importing Old World fabrics 
to meet the most exacting 
requirements of the deco- 
’rative trade. From France, 
England, Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy come tapestries, bro- 
caded silks, velours, damasks, 
embroideries, friezes, velvets, 
chintzes, printed linens—in- 
=a WI Ly deed, every fabricusedin home 
ie GY eae LY UZ Oy ABH decoration. Whatever mate- 
hie. ” > HM au rial may be desired, Johnson 
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DRAWN BY asin _ & Faulkner can supply in a 
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WHEN FRANCE MEETS AMERICA 


UST as America has always In the group illustrated we 
evidenced friendly feeling for find that gracefulness of de- 
France, so has the American sign and skill of workmanship 
home owner shown a partiality so characteristic of things French, 


for French furniture, and many and so happily adaptable to our 
beautiful pieces have found their own ideas of harmonious decora- 
way into our better residences. ¢ tion: These are recent importations. 


Our decorating service is comprehensive. We are prepared to 
assist you in the selection of individual pieces, or in the prep- 
aration of a plan for the complete decoration of your home. 


M:-M-ARMSTRONG 


LN CG. 0 RR ORAS > 


4 East 57th Street (Just East of Fifth Ave.) 
hae NEW YORK CITY LONDON! *) 
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Art exists, not only im mnu~ 





seums, but also in every in- 
terior that is well decorated. 
To th is, artistically designed 
furn iture contributes a majo be 
part and it is our aim to 
make interiors more beau- 
tiful, more livable, through 


the furniture we create. 





UWRNUDURE for the bedroom and boudoir, designed altes the. famous masterpieces ol’ the dhastarie 
periods, decorated in mellow tones in accordance with the decorative scheme of the interior=this 1s the art of 
the Decorators Furniture Company. For it has Leen our lifework to create satinwood and painted furniture for 
the bedroom and boudoir to reflect the personality and taste of the user; to finish pieces to meet, harmoniously 
and eflectively, the present day appreciation for artistic interiors. In our showrooms is to be seen at all times 
a permanent display of models radiating the charm of 17th and 18th Century pieces. Decorators, dealers and 


arelit ct ot client migents are arited to view fiese new AC iew ements in tive art of furniture creation. 
ects, G air » 1G 


NeCORATORS GURNITURE ©o, Inc 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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Overmantel in the Hamilton Palace Room 


i 


irved inthe style of Grinling Gibbons, the center armorial shield being the arms of the Hamilton family: 
a heavy molding of fruit and flowers and flanked by dead game birds and blossoms in high relief 


' floral motif as a pediment above. At either corner of the wide mantel shelf is a carved wood spread eagle 
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Paneled Room From an Old Seottish Palace 


Architectural Woodwork of the Late 17th Century in Britain Assumes the Revived Classic Styles, 


Introduced from Italy and Interpreted in Designs of Inigo Jones: Courtesy the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


T cannot be said that English furniture 

of the 17th Century is plentiful; cer- 

tainly not sufficiently so to warrant any 
lengthy search to obtain 
other than an occasional 
example. But within many 
of our public museums 
there are more or less 
numerous pieces of the 
period, dating from 
the time of James I to the 
coming of William III, 
which offer much that is 
of interest to students. 
Especially is this so with 
the architectural wood- 
work, which by the mid- 
dle of the 17th Century 
had assumed more of the 
Renaissance motifs as in- 
terpreted in the designs of 
Inigo Jones. 

By this time the heavier 
Gothic construction had 
either entirely disappeared 
or had become refined un- 
der the influence of the 
craftsmen who had come 
to England from the more 
advanced European coun- 
tries. In the homes of the 
less wealthy classes little 
change was observable, 
but in the great mansions 
and palaces of the nobility 
there is an always increas- 
ing appearance of that 
magnificence which 
reached its climax in the 
late Stuart era. 

Rooms belonging to 
this climateric epoch of 
England's history, with 
contemporary furniture 
are rare in America, even 
in our public collections. 
The Boston Museum of Fine Arts is 
therefore fortunate to have been the recip- 
ient of such a room as that brought 
from Hamilton Palace in Scotland, a gift 
made by Mrs. Frederick T. Bradley to the 
Museum in memory of her brother, George 
R. White. Incidentally the Boston author- 
ities have named the apartment the “State 
Morning Room” but, if our recollection is 
correct, the original designation was the 
“Great Dining Room”. But whatever it may 
be named, its historic and educational value 
is the same. 


The oak paneling would date, approxi- 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


mately, about 1690, so that it was built at the 
time when all traces of the Gothic had dis- 


appeared. This elimination of all that was 





Corner showing the modillion cornice, carved 
head of the inset door and panel above. The 
upper vertical panels are large and plain with 
molded stiles and rails; below, is a heavy pro- 
jecting molding and smaller horizontal panels 


mediaeval is obvious in the style of the panel- 
ing as well as in the various decorative ele- 
ments. Gone are the small square panels with 
the heavily molded stiles and rails of fifty 
years earlier nor is there any of the cruder 
carving of that time. In place of these there 
are the more refined forms of the purer Re- 
naissance. Ogee moldings and classic motifs 
become the medium by which the designer 


obtains his various types of ornamental details. 

All these changes are well illustrated in the 
accompanying picture showing the section of 
the room with the fire- 
place and overmantel; and 
this will suffice to point 
out the distinctive features 
that make for the im- 
provement in the English 
interiors of the later Stuart 
period. 

Suppose we commence 
with the uppermost part 
of the picture and treat 
with the various members 
separately. The top (cor- 
nice) is ogee shape with 
a small cable-like mold- 
ing. Under this is a series 
of projecting blocks, 
known as modillions, each 
decorated with a carved 
leaf. Another carved mold- 
ing of the egg and arrow 
type is placed across the 
width of the overmantel 
and below this again is 
another row of small plain 
rectangular blocks rather 
like a row of teeth, from 
which they obtain the 
name of dentils. Actually 
these were intended, in 
ancient architecture, to 
represent the ends of the 
laths which supported the 
flat roofs. 

Then we come to the 
deeper section carved with 
foliated scrolls which is 
the frieze, resting on two 
stepped moldings of the 
“sausage and bead” type, 
the whole _ entablature 
(cornice, frieze and archi- 
trave) being supported 
by the capitals of the pilasters. The latter 
in this instance are of the Roman Corin- 
thian order which is slightly more elab- 
orate, if possibly somewhat more cramped 
than the Grecian. This order or style is 
distinguished by the fluting to a certain ex- 
tent, but more by the capital which is 
higher than those of other orders and richly 
carved with classic foliage. 

Pilasters, or antae as they were also called, 
were really jambs to doorways and after the 
revival in Europe came to be used as orna- 
mental sections with wall paneling. The deco- 
rative panel over the fireplace is clearly of 


he upper picture shows paneling of the Tudor period and is illus- 


trated to allow comparison to that of the Hamilton Palace room. Above 

the fireplace are seven panels carved with ribbing and other motifs 
pi I f th ; ic “] f i; i 

typical of the Gothic period before the arrival of the Renaissance 


influence in England and the appearance of the more refined moldings 
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The lower picture is a view of the Hamilton Palace room furnished 
with contemporary furniture. The great ten-legged refectory table has the 
bulbous supports of the late Tudor period, the wide pierced stretchers, 
back panels and cresting of the chair and day-bed showing Flemish 
influence which began to appear with furniture of the Stuart period 
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that school of 
carvers founded by 
Grinling Gibbons. 
The only piece of 


Late 
Stuart 
high 
cane 


anel : : 
4 x = k elaboration in the 
chair entire Hamilton 
ywith Palace room, the 


| . 
peep center of this panel 
arms as : : 
the crest is carved with the 


Hamilton coat-of- 
arms framed with 
a heavy molding of 
fruit and flowers. 
Flanking this 
frame are two 
massive column- 
like carved  sec- 
tions depicting 
flowers and dead 
game birds, the 
bird motif being 
repeated by the 
two eagles, placed one at either end of the 
mantel-shelf. 

Apart from the cornice which continues 
around the room and the carved door-heads 
the remainder of the woodwork is devoid of 
decoration. But what is of interest is the 
use of the tall vertical panels with the wide 
horizontals below; the upper and lower sec- 
tions being divided by a heavy ogee molding 
at chair-back height. 

One exceptional feature in the present 
room is the large brass chandelier, which 
though wired for modern electric light is in 
keeping with the remainder of the furnish- 
ings. The great ten legged refectory table 
follows the style which first appeared in the 
late Tudor times when the enormous bulbous 
section was developed after the shape of the 
Gothic drinking cup. This evolution can be 
seen in the picture of the table. The lower 
section has the rounded form of the me- 
diaeval mazer bowl while the upper part is 
shallower and serves as the cover. In fact it 
is not impossible to see in this leg, the shape 
of our present day glass goblets. 

Most of the chairs are the styles in favor 
after the Restoration in England when the 
Flemish influence began to appear in Eng- 
lish furniture and walnut first seriously 
threatened the traditional oak. Typical of 
the seats of this period are the pierced qnd 
carved cresting to the high backs, the cane 
panels and seats and the massive scroll 
ornaments with the front stretchers. This 
style of stretcher is used with the couch or 
day-bed both at the sides and the end be- 





cause these pieces of furniture were 
usually placed lengthwise against a 
wall. 

The tendency to decorate woodwork 
which was introduced by the Dutch at 
the end of the 17th Century, reveals 
itself in such work as the marqueterie 
inlaid chest on a low chest-like stand 
fitted with drawers. This particular ex- 
ample is more elaborate than usual. 
The background of the drawer fronts 
and the end panels is oyster veneer, 
the concentric markings of which are 
visible in the illustration. Inset in this 
are shaped panels of darker wood which 
form the immediate ground for the va- 
rious colored woods used to make the 
floral designs. 

With this chest it is quite possible 
to follow the later evolution of the 
lower section to the graceful low-boys 
which became so popular in America 
and are to the present time. The actual 





English lacquered cabinet raised on a 
chest of drawers and decorated with 
Oriental architecture and scenes. The elab- 
orate corner hinges, handles and escutcheon 
plates of pierced brass were copied from 
examples brought to England from China 


shape of the section is, in everyway, 
similar. It has the same arched center, 
the two deep drawers at the sides and 
the shallow one in the center while the 
skirt has the cyma curve shaping found 
with low-boys but to a greater extent 
with high-boys. 

Despite the beauty of the wall panel- 
ing the room is made even more strik- 
ing by the large 16th Century Flemish 
tapestry. This important fabric, depict- 
ing the Miracles of St. Claudius, was at 
one time in Knole House which for 


English chest raised on a base which has 
a similar shape to the low-boys made by 
American cabinetmakers. The decorative 
surfaces are achieved by marqueterie floral 
designs of various colored woods inlaid 
in a darker background of oyster veneer 





at I 
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English 17th Century court cupboard of the sim- 


pler type; the construction reveals distinct traces 
of the Gothic but the Renaissance influence ap- 
pears in the style of the carved frieze and panels 
of the three cupboard doors of the upper section 


many centuries knew ever changing vicissi- 
tudes. Nor did these end until within the 
past fifty years. 

The use of this decorative hanging and 
the perfect manner in which the contem- 
porary plaster ceiling has been reproduced 
are of far greater importance than might 
seem. In conjunction with the furniture and 
architectural treatment of the walls they 
allow a student to comprehend the remark- 
able development which took place in Eng- 
land after the styles of the Renaissance 
architects had fully taken hold. For if the 

ceiling is not the original the various de- 

tails of the period to which it belongs are 
so carefully repeated that it might almost 
be. Like the carving of the overmantel, the 
ornamental motifs of the ceiling are those 
which are still to be found in great English 
homes for which Grinling Gibbons and his 
contemporaries were responsible. Such 
mansions, for instance as “Holme Lacy” in 
Herefordshire, Belton House, or the many 
which still remain intact in Old London, all 
serve to perpetuate the memories of Grin- 
ling Gibbons, Sir Christopher Wren and the 
lesser known James Smith who was the 
architect for Hamilton Palace. 
Similar features to those which appear 
with this room from old Scotland carry on 
during the following century. During the 
past few years a number of English pine 
paneled rooms have found their way to 
American homes and with these, more than 
with any other, we find that simpler style 
which is preferred by most of us to the 
elaborate classicism of Robert Adam. There 
is the same influence apparent with many 
of the interiors designed and constructed 
by our native craftsmen of the late 18th 
Century. Especially is this so with those 
rooms which perpetuate the work of Samuel 
McIntire who might almost be termed the 
“American Grinling Gibbons”. Both the 
ornamental wood carving of this famous man, 
which he employed in his interiors, and that 
remaining on the classic exterior doorways 
show the tendency to the Gibbons school as 
well as the influence of Robert Adam. But 
McIntire when he drew his inspiration from 
the Adam designs invariably modified them 
and with pleasing results. This is apparent 
in the examples of his work which have sur- 
vived in the neighborhood of old Salem, where 
doorway, stairways and mantelpiece remain 
to recall the skill of this American carver. 





Convex mirror with candle sconces and 
pendant crystals. Courtesy Israel Sack 


EAUTIFUL though the furni- 

ture we select for everyday 

use in our rooms may be, no 
interior is complete without those 
ornamental accessories associated 
with the period to which the fur- 
niture belongs. This does not suggest 
that it is necessary to restrict our- 
selves to some one period because, 
if we do so, there is always the pos- 
sibility of an interior taking on a 
stilted formality. Similarly unpleas- 
ing results may come from a careless 
selection of the minor decorative 
details and it is the closer attention 
of late, given to this phase of our 
homes that has brought about the 
revival of interest in many small 
objects; objects too, which though 


Right—1 9th Century mirrors of the convex 
type are being revived and used with vari- 
‘ous harmonious pieces of wall furniture. 
Courtesy Schmieg, Hungate and Kotzian 


Wall Mirrors in Modern Interiors 


The Decorative Value of These, Once Important 
/P 2 


Wall Ornaments Has Directed Attention 
Both to Original Examples and to 
the Finer Reproductions Made 


by Modern Craftsmen 


By JOHN C.:-WILMOTT 
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Reproduction of an Italian Renaissance 


molded frame mirror. Courtesy C. Cavallo 


popular in the homes of our fore- 
fathers were, with the change of fash- 
ion, relegated to the top shelves of 
cupboards or to the attic. 

Among the many individual orna- 
ments which have known this renas- 
cence are the wall mirrors which, 
during the whole of the eighteenth 
century, were essential to any well 
furnished room, yet during a large 
part of the last century were “out of 
fashion”. The fact that we in our 
time have again recognized all that 
these, often simple, pieces mean to 
our rooms only goes to prove that 
the vogues are but cycles and each 
in time repeats itself. It is also an 
acknowledgment to our present taste 
of the fitness of proper things in our 


English 18th Century wall mirrors of the 
type shown in this picture have a tradi- 
tional association with Georgian paneled 
rooms. Courtesy Lewis, Son & Munve; 
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intimate surroundings. in the time of Queen Anne and the Georges. mantel and with the revival 
It is improbable that Owing to the many sizes and styles which of fireplaces in present day 
any age has not been appeared during the eighteenth century the homes mirrors are again ap- 
concerned with the treat- possibilities for the use of wall mirrors are pearing over the mantel- 
ment of wall spaces, almost unlimited. One quite early method shelf. But whereas in 
for it has always been of employing them was as part of an over- former times the mirrors 


the aim to beautify « Aen intended for this pur- 
these large and lle English 18th Century mirror in shaped and pose were large and some- 
otherwiseunbeauti- ° aborately carved gilt frame in the rococo man- 


what overwhelming, with 






ful surfaces. 
It is true that 
wallpaper 
and other 
similar cover- 
ings accom- 
plish this to 
a marked de- 
cree. Still the 
human mind 
sometimes de- 
sires a more defi- 
nite sense of 
ornament than 
is involved in a 
Chippendale carved gilt paeeetet and 1 
mirror of about 1755. WW4S eighteenth 
Courtesy Stair & Andrew century design- 
ers who really 

solved this problem by placing various 
forms of hanging mirrors on the walls. 
Doubtless the original intention was to 
obtain reflection of light when candles 
were the only means of illumination. But 
from this innovation came one of the most 
effective additions to interior decoration. 
So that the present-day revival of wall 
mirrors and what were, at one time, known 
as girandoles is the outcome of our use 
of eighteenth century furniture. Nor have 
the modern cabinetmakers been slow to 
seize upon these mirrors as a means to 
exhibit their skill in reproducing the self- 
same simple or elaborately carved frames 
which were used with these wall pieces 


Center: Wall mirrors hung above a bureau 
have replaced the former looking glasses 
on stands. Example, decorative frame 
and panels. Courtesy Cooper-Williams 


ner with pendant buds. Courtesy Stair & Andrew 
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the simpler interiors 
prevailing in our 
time, the smaller 
forms such as 
those in the plain 
frames with scroll 
and other curved 
shapes are being 
used. 

We are also re- 
peating the con- 
sole mirror tradi- 
tion but here 
again in a modi- 
fied manner. In 
place oftheelabo- pero: 


Early Ameri- 


rate tables which — can rather ornate archi- 
were an integral tectural style. Courtesy 
Ginsburg & Levy 


part of the con- 
sole mirror in the 
great salons of 
France and the 
drawing rooms of 
English palaces, 
we are more apt to 
prefer some sim- 
ple piece of fur- 
niture such as a 
low-boy, side ta- 
ble or even one of 
the fold-over top 
cardtablesagainst 
a wall with an 
early eighteenth 
century mirror 





Below: The use of a mirror above the mantel 
was first popular in France; that shown in 
this picture follows the Chinese Chippendale 
style with bird ornaments. Courtesy Bristol Co. 


VG" F 


Louis XVI 
mirror, the 
glass deco- 
rated with 
painted 
flowers. 
Courtesy 
Isabella 


Barclay 





mirror in the carved and gilded wood 
frame. Wall mirrors of this period, 
that is the first half of the English 
eighteenth century, are equally adapt- 
able with the carved tables of France 
because the English designers drew 
largely upon the French styles for 
their inspiration. Consequently a 
Queen Anne or Chippendale wall 
mirror of the type with which the 
craftsmen used the rococo scrolls will 
blend with a setting composed, for 
instance, of a Louis XV table and 
chairs or even with a table of the 
Regency period. These combinations 
are worthy of serious study. 

There is no doubt that these wall 
decorations were employed in the 
French interiors with especially fine 
effect. Several were placed in different 
settings in the same room; thus one 
might be above a graceful Louis XV 
sofa, another over a ser- 
pentine front commode 
while above the mantel- 
shelf there would be an- 
other which extended the 
whole length of the man- 
tel. In the English eight- 
eenth century homes, 
mirrors were equally nu- 
merous but the English 
designers rarely produced 
the same sumptuous 
styles. Excepting always, 
of course, those in what 
is known as the Chippen- 
dale Chinese manner, 
when this famous crafts- 
man came under the in- 
fluence of the Oriental 
forms. 

The same influence is 
apparent in the mirrors 
of the pre-Chippendale 
period but much modi- 
fied when compared with 
those of Chippendale’s 
designs. The outstanding 
evidence of the Chinese 
inspiration is the use 
of the bird decoration. 
While we have come to 
speak of this bird as an 


eagle, especially with 
later mirrors, actually it 
A French Louis interior 
with a large pier glass of 
the type used with a console 
table, here placed above a 
commode, with excellent 
result. Courtesy Brunovan 


immediately above. 
For more formal 
rooms a dignified 
elegance is forth- 
coming from one of 
the long side tables 
with the cabriole 
legs of the Queen 
Anne or Chippen- 
dale style and a 
large hanging wall 


was derived from the exotic pheasant, a favorite 
ornament in the Orient. It is found on the porce- 
lains, fabrics and in various forms with woodwork. 

During the Queen Anne period this bird was fre- 
quently placed in a circular hole at the top of the 
frame but it seldom develops the same elaboration 
as it does later. This and other Oriental motifs are 
found in profusion with the wall mirrors of Chip- 
pendale and with those of his contemporaries, though 
it remained to the master-craftsman to fully de- 
velop their artistic use. Thus the features of the 








This setting illustrates the dignified charm of the early styles of 
wall mirrors when used with the fold-over top card tables. The ar- 
rangement makes an excellent wall picture. Courtesy Florian Papp 
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Louis XVI mirror frame carved with 
classic motifs in the style of that 
period. Courtesy Isabella Barclay 


mirror frames in the Chinese-Chip- 
pendale are distinctive, despite the 
fact that the motifs were copied by 
lesser known designers, such as Ed- 
wards and Darly and others who 
emulated the more famous man. 
As examples of wall decoration 
these are probably unsurpassed; but 
it must always be remembered that 
however attractive they may seem, 
a suitable environment is essential 
to ensure their somewhat elaborate 
proportions being fully appreciated. 
Mathias Lock, Ince, Mayhew and 
many others of that time designed 
entire chimney pieces with mirrors 
in the profuse Oriental manner, but 
none of these men ever acquired all 
the perfect balance which is so 
marked in the Chip- 
pendale examples. 
Strictly speaking, in 
our search for wall mir- 
rors suitable for the 
earlier interiors we are 
now reproducing, there 
are styles adaptable to 
any room. There may 
be a dearth of original 
examples of the Wil- 
liam and Mary reign 
and those of the Queen 
Anne period, but even 
so any shortage which 
exists is compensated 
for by those modern 
craftsmen who eschew 
experiments and remain 
true to the earlier de- 
signs. Consequently it 
is possible to obtain 
the same wall mirrors 
in the plain walnut 
veneered frames as 
those which were part 
of the decoration of 
American and English 
homes of the early 
eighteenth century. 
These wall pieces 
were as popular in 
American homesas they 
were in England. Natu- 
rally, too, the styles 
which prevailed here 
were copied from those 
which had become pop- 
ular in England, so that 
(Continued on page 82 ) 
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Curious Desks in New Woods and Brilliant Colors 


A Group of Exceptional Modernistic Desks for the Boudoir or Drawing Room Furnished 
Fine Cabinet Worl: 


and Glowing Colors are Displayed in These Pieces 


in the Very Modernistic Fashion for Ladies. 


Exhibited at Concours of Arts Décoratifs 


4 
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PHOTOS BY BONNEY 





Above—In this lady's desk 
Henri Aguesse has cleverly 
balanced the unequal masses 
at each end. The material used 
is forged iron in red lacquer 
with top in bits of egg shell. 
The chair, also of iron, is 
upholstered in chamois skin 


Right—M. CGuillemard here 
adapts metal to the furniture 
of today. The desk is in palis- 
sandre with nickel, the chair 
green suede on nickel base 
and the light forms part of the 
design. Edited by Primavera 


Below—Ladies’ writing desks 
come into their own again in 
modernistic revival of old 
types. This model by Bourgeois 
is in sycamore vernis with 
drawer knobs in silver metal. 
The chair in matching syca- 
more is upholstered in velours 











Above—This group, from Mau- 
rice Pré, reveals the modernists 
gradually getting away from 
the earlier massive forms. The 
desk, in spindle leg style, is of 
lemonwood with parchment 
top. The chair of the same 
wood is upholstered in plush 


Note—These desks all show the 
great beauty of craftsmanship 
which is an especial feature of 
modernistic cabinet work. Each 
kind of wood is studied for its 
own beauty and the uphols- 
tery is in curious disharmony 


Below—Modern secretary, cre- 
ated by Henri Aguesse, follows 
the lines of the typewriter at each 
end, with sliding doors. It is in 
white sycamore with galusha 
top. The sycamore chair is up- 
holstered in satin broché—an 
interesting low-back model 
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The Adaptable 17th Century English House 


Not Only Is the Glorious Spirit of the Jacobean Tudor Era Engrafted in this Modern English 
Home of F. A. Schaff in Bronxville, But a Fresh Glamor Is Instilled by 
the Artistic Handling of Native Materials 


Lewis Bowman, Architect 

ANY centuries ago in England, when 

“the pursuit of architecture became 

an elegant pastime” as one writer so 
neatly expresses it, and the Gothic impulse 
led even the humblest artisan to pursue his 
craft as a fine art, the utmost significance 
was attached to the simplest of native ma- 
terials, but they were wrought with an art- 
istry we often find it difficult to emulate 
today. This perhaps is one of the most valu- 
able lessons we learn from 
the Gothic builders of that 
brilliant epoch. 

The rugged materials 
were selected for their 
quality, texture and color, 
although the distinction of 
tone lay largely in the soft 
nuances of the grays and 
browns to which time and 
the elements had weathered 
and blended them. Never- 
theless, color is a legitimate 
asset of the 17th Century 
English house and, in cer- 
tain fortunate — circum- 
stances, it plays a seductive 
part in the enchanting en- 
semble as, for example, in 
the F. A. Schaff home in 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Designed by Lewis Bow- 
man, and partaking of the 
engaging charm of this 
architect’s English work, 
the house is aglow with a 
mellow radiance, reflected 
by the very lovely stone, a 
crystalline mica schist in 
tones of warm tan which, 
excavated for the founda- 
tion, formed the building 
medium. To further enliven 
the sunny tinge of the ma- 
terial, the architect laid up 
the stone—which, owing to 
its foliated structure was 
readily split into slabs— 
with wide mortar joints of 
deep buff, to produce a 
body color having the effect 
of effulgent sunlight. 

Set amidst ancient forest 
trees on a wide shallow lot 
covering an acre or more that dips down 
at the rear to a ravine, the house follows 
an irregular plan, the important rooms 
facing the street, with long wings extending 
from it on divergent axes, always a pleas- 


ing arrangement for a setting of this nature. 
It 1s one of those intriguing English adapta- 
tions of J: Tudor feeling that shares 
sO generously elan and grace of the 
early examples and, saliently, of the ex- 
quisite symmetry which is the flowering of 
true proportion 

We can trace in it the same fervency of 
spirit, the richness of imagery and the emo- 
tional expressions of the early models. An 


equally close similarity of methods may be 
noted in the picturesque grouping of the 
roofs, and in the upward thrust of the clus- 


By HARRIET SISSON GILLESPIE 


tering chimney stacks but, pre-eminently, in 
the 48° pitch of the roofs and in the tradi- 
tional scale and proportion of the splendid 
mullioned windows. 

Moreover, we find the decorative charm of 
the type delightfully exemplified in the naive 
treatment of the gables, framed in stout 
structural timbers, the space filled, in this 
instance, with rubble stone and stucco; or 
as in the winsome dormers with rough hewn 





Above the recessed doorway of classic severity 
in the F. A. Schaff home in Bronxville, N. Y., 
designed in the 17th Century English spirit, is 
the great mullioned window that gives tonality 
to the unusually impressive composition 


elm weatherboarding. Of special distinction 
is the ornamental frieze with quarter-foil 
motifs above the square casement group in 
the dining room that forms the balustrade of 
the little balcony, and also in the oak en- 
framement of the picturesque arcaded porch. 

The glory of the design is focussed in the 
superb gable wing of the main facade with 
the massive entrance door of Jacobean oak 
panelling and its stone dressing of Gothic 
flavor. Above it is the great mullioned win- 
dow that gives tonality to the composition. 
Graceful English lanterns either side the 


> PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
doorway add a decorative quality, while dark 
conifers and the glossy foliage of rhododen- 
drons in the foundation planting are smartly. 
silhouetted against the gleaming walls. In 
quaint contrast is the informal appeal of the 
flagged pathway -leading in from the street. 
An appreciation of the English house in 
America would be wholly lacking without 
an acknowledgment of the part played by 
the American architect in popularizing this 
delectable style and, par- 
ticularly, in modifying the 
interior to satisfy our sense 
of environment. It is en- 
couraging withal to reflect 
how skilfully the English 
spirit has been preserved in 
the decorative interior, as 
in the Schaff house, where 
one is admitted to a heavily 
beamed, high ceilinged hall 
with an imposing oak stair- 
case, so essentially of the 
period. 

Like its English proto- 
type, the apartment has an 
air of great dignity and the 
formal reserve one expects 
in such an interior. A choice 
selection of English furni- 
ture also serves to create 
the atmosphere of dark re- 
pose so consistent of the 
age. Broad shafts of light 
from the mullioned window 
on the stair landing enliv- 
en portions of the rich 
oaken stair rail and bring 
into sharp relief the piquant 
silhouette balusters. It 
strikes glints of gold in the 
graceful Georgian mirror, 
hung above the rare Wil- 
liam and Mary cabinet, or 
elsewhere reveals, in tan- 
talizing glimpse, the radi- 
ant charms of other antiques 
of this glamorous era. 

Often today, the spirit of 
the past is revived by im- 
portations of old interiors 
from some historic English 
home, whose exquisite 
craftsmanship and decora- 
tive beauty were never more happily illus- 
trated than in the living room, on a slightly 
lower level from the hall, where marvellous 
old Jacobean woodwork is to be seen. Most 
important of these examples, is the bois- 
serie of the chimney piece that came from 
a famous old landmark in Somersetshire, 
the date 1620 carved inconspicuously on 
its face. 

The overmantel consists of a series of ar- 
caded panels beautifully modeled in dusky 
old wood. The frieze shows an intricate 
Jacobean design, while the carving of the 
mantel is of distinctly Elizabethan origin. 
Flat pilasters flank the sandstone fireplace, 
the motifs of a later date. 

In historic accord with the setting are the 
Jacobean red velvet hangings, the color har- 
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How the 
architect han- 
dled the prob- 
lem of an 
unusual shap- 
2 ed plot in 
which the 
ground dips 
down at the 
rear toa deep 
ravine. Note 
the graceful 
bridge. with 
the drive be- 
low, that links 
thehousewith 
thesteep bank 
opposite 


The archi- 
tect’s visuali- 
zation of the 
English type 
of Jacobean 
Tudor feeling 
is seen here 
in the inspir- 
ing gables,the 
steep pitch of 
the roofs, and 
in the impec- 
cable crafts- 
manship for 
which his 
work is just- 
ly famous 





monizing with the field of the handsome Mahal rug. 
Assembled here are many rare antiques, among them 
a court cupboard of English oak, richly carved and 
of great distinction. Against one of the oak paneled 
walls of Jacobean savor, hangs a marvellously lovely 
Georgian Chippendale mirror in the rococo orna- 
ment of the Louis XV period, the crest having the 
open flowing lines that betoken the suave elegance of 
this master designer’s work. 

A massive table of Jacobean oak with the bulb 
turned legs, richly carved, and stretcher base, is dis- 
tinctive of the period. Two lamps of white jade add 
a deft touch savoring of the Orient. A couple of very 
old Dutch brass plaques on the wall strike a vivid 
note of contrast against the dark mellow Stuart 
panelling. In modern vein, but none the less highly 
prized by the owners is the original model of Rem- 
ington’s Broncho Buster. 

Nowhere else does the early English house give 
fuller expression of the formal elegance in vogue in 
the reign of James I than in rooms dedicated to the 
fine art of dining. The setting calls for the refine- 
ment of dusky brown oak and the walls are richly 
paneled and girded about a third of the way up with 
a beautifully modeled rail of Jacobean design. 

As a fitting accompaniment to this superb back- 
ground is the massive drawtable of Gothic origin 
with which go a complement of those dignified 
Charles II chairs, with their gracefully turned 
frames and ornamental cresting that lend such an 
aristocratic air to a room. A fine sense of fitness is 
observed in the selection of old needlepoint in an 
authentic English pattern for the covering. Very 
effective is the runner of red, gold and ecru damask. 
the red of the same hue as the field of the Gorovan 
rug. Slender silver candlesticks at either end lend an 
air of studied grace to the satisfying composition. 
Infinitely gay, as a breakfast room by rights 
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should be, is the one adjoining the library, the wall 
covered in a hand blocked paper in a foliage pattern 
on a delicious yellow ground. Equally cool and re- 
freshing in effect is the floor of alternating blocks 
of black and white marble. A Duncan Phyfe table 
in the wine-red of old mahogany inlaid with satin 
wood, fits gracefully into the decorative scheme as 
do also the arm and side chairs of the same material. 

There is a small library off the hall, sheathed in 
quite exceptionally lovely knotty pine, with pleas- 
ingly designed recessed bookshelves, the rows of 
gleaming bindings in happy accord with the warmth 
of the waxed wood. Some fine old English pieces, in 
excellent scale for the low ceiled room, are conve- 
niently grouped for reading comfort. One is covered 
in a fascinating English chintz of old rose, in tones so 
wistfully faded as to bear a semblance to old tapes- 
try. The hangings are also of this inviting material. 

As one may judge from a perusal of the plans, the 
bedrooms in the second story are excellently placed, 
with good cross ventilation, and have the advantage 
also of charming vistas into the wooded area that 
reflects the exuberance of nature from every point 
of view. Essentially modern is the decoration of the 
rooms on this floor, each having its own special 
color scheme, its distinctive boudoir table and dainty 
furniture of rare craftsmanship. There is an abun- 
dance of closet room, and storage space that once 
was considered a luxury but now is a necessity. 

Well worthy of mention is the skilful treatment 
by the architect of the rear elevation, where he has 
built an impressive stone retaining wall from the bed 
of the ravine to forma terrace, the entire width of the 
house, that follows the contour of the building line 
reaching the lowest level at the motor entrance, from 
which flights of steps ascend in either direction. To 
span the depression over the valley, an ornamental 
stone bridge was built, beneath which the drive 

(Continucd on page 99) 
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Of character- 
istic dignity 
and repose is 
the dining 
room setting 
withits Jacob- 
ean oak walls, 


massive Goth-- 


ic draw table 
of oak and 
tall highback- 
Charles II 
chairs, hand 
turned with 
beautiful 
cresting at 
the (Tap 


The boisserie 
of arcaded 
panels form- 
ing the over- 
mantel, came 
from a_ fine 
ancestral 
home in Som- 
ersetshire, 
England. The 
exquisite 
modelling is 
carried out in 
Jacobean and 
Elizabethan 
patterns 
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An intimate view of the inviting library, sheathed in exceptionally lovely knotty pine, charmingly treated with recessed bookshelves. The early 
English furniture is on excellent scale for the low ceiled room. The smaller details of this room give a genuine air of intimate comfort 
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Karly English Rural Furniture 


Examples of English Seventeenth Century Woodwork Exhibit Characteristics Distinctive of the Different 
Provincial Sections in which They Were Made. “Antiques as Decoration” 23rd in Series 


HAT woodwork from European coun- 

tries we differentiate as regional or 

provincial furniture has its counter- 
part in England. Until well into the 17th 
Century, by far the larger amount of English 
furniture was made in the country districts; 
but, owing to the smaller area of the country, 
there is naturally a greater affiliation be- 
tween that of one section and that of an- 
other than there would be in France, for 
instance. None the less as the finer styles 
appeared in England after the coming of 








the Renaissance influence the furniture of 
that country began to develop features pecu- 
liar to the district in which it was made. 

Those who have travelled to any 
extent, and travelled slowly, through 
the countryside of Britain will have 
noticed that while the construction of 
what we often speak of as Jacobean 
furniture is similar throughout, the 
decorative motifs vary. But always 
there is the inspiration gained from 
the classic forms which had first ap- 
peared in England in the previous 
century. By the time of James I, these 
had almost entirely replaced the former 


Gothic and it is interesting to study 
the various ways in which these are 
interpreted by the craftsmen in differ- 
ent districts. 

It must, however, always be remem- 
bered that other influences appear in 


the regional furniture. These same in- 
fluences can also be discovered in much 





By EDWARD WENHAM 


of the 17th Century furniture made by the 
American colonists. As chairs, dating from 
this period, are probably more representative 
of the district in which they were made, we 
may use them in describing, briefly, the 
more outstanding features distinguishing the 
traditions common to different localities. 


Below: The standing cupboard and chair with 
spiral turnings are early 17th Century, the more 
elaborate carved stool and chair being ‘of the 
later William and Mary period by which time 
the cabriole leg, was popular. Courtesy Dawson 
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Below: This paneled back seat retains the heav- 
ier Gothic construction but shows the Renais- 
sance influence in the various architectural mo- 
tifs of the carved decoration. Courtesy V ernay 
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Even in two counties so near to each 
other as Lancashire and Yorkshire there are 
observable differences. Yet the 17th Century - 
chairs of both these districts reveal the same 
influence, namely, that gained directly or in- 
directly from Spain. Those typical of Lan- 
cashire have high backs with deep scroll 
carved slats in arched form. The center of 
the under part of the shape is often cut out 
in the form of a small circle, doubtless de- 
rived from the Eastern crescent found with 
early Spanish designs. Another relic of Spain 
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found with these chairs is the pendant 
ornaments, placed one in the small cut-out 
circle and one on either side of the under 
part of the slats. 

Similar Iberian traditions are evident 
in a somewhat earlier Yorkshire chair, 
but in far simpler forms. In place of 
the turned legs and bobbin stretchers 
of the Lancashire seat, the Yorkshire 
chair retained the solid Gothic con- 
struction with turned vertical spindles 
supporting three small arches to form 
the back and a like arrangement in the 
space formed by the two front legs, 
the chair rail and the front stretcher. 
Later Yorkshire chairs have solid panel 
backs crudely carved with the diamond 
or lozenge. 

In the counties further south, that 
is the section known in England as the 
Midlands, the chair-backs were com- 
posed of two panels. The lower and 
large one was almost square while above 
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this was a narrow panel placed QQHWWWWWW° WGA NW’ J” l0 "TO 


be termed “designs in wood”. 
Moldings were adapted to differ- 
ent pieces such as chests of 
drawers, the fronts of which were 
relieved by designs applied in 
geometric forms and ornamental 
brass plates and handles. These 
and other simpler methods of ob- 
taining decorative patterns mark 
the work of the outlying districts 
more distant from the larger cen- 
ters. 

Traditional importance  un- 
doubtedly affected the style of 
the object. This is evident in the 


horizontally. The stiles and rails 
were wide and left plain but the 
surfaces of the panels were 
carved with naive adaptations 
_. of Renaissance motifs, arranged 
™ more or less to suit the local 
taste. Above the top was a heavy 
carved cresting extending be- 
yond the width of the chair- 
back with shaped brackets at 
either end. 
To the west, nearing the Welsh 
border, the same type of chair 
prevailed but the arrangement 








of the back-differed. In place 


greater elaboration appearing with 





of the Midland large and=small panels, the 
back was divided into four equal sized panels 
framed with wide stiles and rails molded on 
the inner edge. They were generally plainer 


than the Midland pan- 
els, being devoid of 
carving other than some 
small design in the cen- 
ters of two or more 
though theshaped crest- 
ing at the top was fairly 
elaborate. 

In other counties 
these massive seats were 
fully carved and they 
often show a technique 
which is in advance of 
that in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire and the Welsh 
border. This is marked 
in the East Anglian 
counties of Essex, Suf- 
folk and Norfolk as 
would be expected in 
view of their closer 
proximity to Europe 
and the fact that many 
European craftsmen 
crossed the English 
Channel on the trading 
vessels and settled in 
those districts. But pre- 
dominant in all the 
eastern sections is the 
inspiration derived 
from Spain. 

The explanation for 
this is that these Ibe- 
rian styles were intro- 
duced to the eastern 
ports by the Dutch 
who had long before 


Side chair covered in 
needlework with bobbin 
turned legs and stretchers 
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Early oak box of the type used to protect the 
family Bible and valuable papers; the panel 
is carved with a coat-of-arms and mythological 
creatures in scroll form. Courtesy Robersons 


dower chests and standing cupboards. Even 
the most inexperienced village carpenter 
would essay to adorn one of these with some 


form of carving, and it is from the results of 
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Three illustrations courtesy Dawson 





adopted them 
during the time 
their country 
was part of the 
Spanish Empire. There is another ex- 
planation often advanced and which 
need not be ignored. That is the 
first appearance of the Spanish forms 
came with the survivors of the great 
Armada wrecked on the east coast of 
England in 1588. The fact that, in 
certain localities, the inhabitants yet 
retain quite distinctive traces of 
Spanish ancestry adds further truth 
to the assumption that the crafts of 
Spain were brought to Britain by the 
wrecked sailors of the Armada. 
After the opening of the 17th Cen- 
tury and the improvement in the 
method of turning wood, there is a 


The supports of this 17th Century circular top 
gate-leg table have the “barley sugar” spiral 
twist and plain turned stretchers with the robust 
construction typical 
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gradual de- 
Piaieet Unie 
from the 
Sutponl 1d 
square shapes that had survived from 
the Gothic era. Various types of small 
tables, generally fitted with a drawer, 
came into use as dressing tables and 
it is with these and the chairs and 
joint stools that the wood-turner dis- 
played the tendency to more refined 
styles. The tops of the small tables 
have a simple molded edge while the 
legs and stretchers take on one or 
another of the many various shapes 
which were produced on the lathe. 

From this time on there is the ap- 
parent desire to achieve more deco- 
rative furniture and to replace the 
former plain surfaces by what might 


of Jacobean furniture 
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his efforts that it is possi- 
ble to determine whether 
a piece was intended for 
one of the larger man- 
sions or for one of the 
less pretentious farm- 
houses. Standing or, as 
they are also called, 
court cupboards, rudely 
made and decorated with 
lightly incised designs 
are yet to be seen in the 
quite rural sections. In 
their proper setting they 
undoubtedly offer much 
that is of especial inter- 
est from the point of 
view of a collector but 
they are _ sufficiently 
scarce now that anyone 
who is seeking antique 
furniture for use in a 
17th Century room is 
hardly justified in un- 
dertaking any lengthy 
search for one. 

Rather it saves dis- 
appointment and cer- 
tainly much tiring effort 
if a request for one is 
placed with a reliable 
dealer who, though he 
may not have one on 
hand—in fact he prob- 
ably would not—will 
always instruct his Eng- 
lish agents to be on the 
(Continued on page 84) 


Elbow chair similar to the 
side chair but showing 
a variation in the turning 
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Tudor Influence in Spacious Kasthampton Home 


“Spencecliff”’, the Long Island Home of S. Fullerton Weaver Suggests Luxurious Living 


both Indoors and Out. The Landscape Architecture Is Particularly Fine 


Alterations by Schultze & Weaver, Architects Paul Chalfin, Decorator 





Right: This English 
type of house, espe- 
cially suited to 
American life is of 
brick, stucco and 
half-timber con- 
struction with a 
dark blue and green 
slate roof of the 
old gambrel type. 
The planting about 
the house is luxu- 
rious to a degree, 
including ever- 
greens, hydrangeas 
and rhododendrons. 
A long arbor at the 
end of the drive on 
the left side of the 
house is covered 
with crimson ram- 
blers and there are 
clumps of pink and 
white rogosa roses 

















Left: Passing under 
a pergola across the 
stucco dancing ter- 
race one reaches 
the T erazza parapet. , 
A fine double curv- } 
ed stairway of brick 
leads to the swim- 
ming poolinthelow- 
er garden. At one 
side of the pool is 
a_ pleasant patio 
with tables, chairs 
and bright umbrel- 
las. A stairway leads } 
into the pool and 
of course there is a 
diving board. This \ 
pool, 30' x 60', is not i 
only a source of | 
great pleasure but 
definitely an archi- 
tectural feature of 
the Weaver garden 
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Left: A detightful 
note of English com- 
fort is shown in the 
great living hall of 
Mr. W eaver’s house. 
The curtains and 
chair covers are, in 
the main, of bright 
hand-blocked linen 
and there are some 
fine old armchairs 
covered with terra 
cotta velour. This 
room of many cozy 
corners has an air 
of genuine gaiety 
and solid comfort 
and is always filled 
with masses of flow- 
ers on tables and 
stands, and in the 
windows. Through 
the many windows 
the garden is 
brought within 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMEMIYA 


Right: The dining 
room of Mr. W eav- 
er’s country house 
is done in typical 
English style and 
all the furniture 
here are English 
antiques of great 
value. The chairs 
about the table are 
Charles IT with tap- 
estry seats. The 
draperies which 
ceparate and frame 
the windows are 
green in pleasing 
contrast with the 
buff walls. A high 
English carved chest 
is placed under a 
modern mural and 
is used as a serving 
table. Here as else- 
where in the house 
are growing plants 
and many flowers 
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Left—Lamp base a Chinese carved coral figure of the Goddess Kwan-Yin riding a Phoenix Bird. Shade of gold chiffon. Right—Pair of 
lamps of Chinese famille rose porcelain of Yung Ching Period. Empire shades of silk brocade. Courtesy Edward I. Farmer, Inc. 


Lamps and Lamp Shades Both Priceless and Practical 


If a “Caravan from China Came” Today It Would Surely Be Filled with Embroideries and Jades 
and Crystals and Brocades for the Decorating of Lighting Fixtures for the Modern Interior 


By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 





INCE the adoption of electricity for possessed by no other medium and by its the potter, the sculptor, the gold and silver- 
artificial lighting, none of the industrial _ skillful use in decoration and ornament, de- smith has brought them to perfection and 
or decorative arts has made greater lightful effects are obtained. This is especially the rarest treasures of the world are 


progress toward beauty in utility, or achieved true of EEA crim used in their standards. 










more artistic results, for artificial light has a lamps, for 


From India, ° China, 
subtle, intangible quality—a peculiar charm the art of 


Italy, France and Eng- 
land come the beautiful 
urns, vases and figures, 
the marvelous carvings 
of ivory, translucent 
jade, sparkling crystal, 
rosy quartz, violet ame- 
thyst, branching coral 
and carnelian, _ lapis- 
lazuli, malachite, tur- 
quoise, feldspar and 
agate, brilliant pottery 
and rare porcelains 
mounted on bases. of 
gold or silver, carved 
teakwood, or hand 
chased bronze. Modern 
electric light softly shim- 
mers through lamp 
shades of Oriental gold 
and silver gauze, deli- 
cately tinted  crépes, 


Standing lamp fashioned from a graceful flower stalk in 
bright gold bronze. The shade is a blossom in shell pink, 
and diffuses a soft light. Courtesy Mrs. Adelaide W. Ehrich 


18th Century Chinese pot- 
tery vase lamp. Shade 
painted Chinese land- | 
scape. Finial of carved 
white jade. Courtesy 
Hampton Shops. Photo- 
graph by M. E. Hewitt 
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Top—W edewood lamp in green and white jasper 
ware is shaded with chiffon velvet shade painted in 
matching tones of green. It is in complete harmony 
with the furniture. Courtesy New York Galleries Inc. 


Center—On a base of antique gold, this lamp with a 
group of birds in white jade shaded with the palest 
green is placed in a typically Oriental setting of 
swaying reeds and grasses. Courtesy Yamanaka 


Right—A peacock blue vase of the Yung Ching 
period forms the base of this lamp. Shade of Chinese 
gold brocade with a finial of Chinese white jade 
in butterfly form. Courtesy Edward I. Farmer, Inc. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Sports-Building, a New Idea 


Here Is a Fascinating Thought for the Owners of Great Country Estates—a Separate Building Used 


Entirely for Various Sports, Recreation and Entertainment 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, Jr. 
Hiss & Weeks, Architects : PHOTOS BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES, INC. 
NE trend in modern architecture is tine. It permits the sports-building to be this particular department of the household 
the design of special buildings for suitably designed for the uses to which — service. Furthermore, the idea has real archi- ° 
special uses. In this, of course, archi- it is put, and it facilitates the operation of — tectural merit. The architect can usually de- 
tecture reflects the spirit of the sign amore attractive setting and a 


times, which presses feverishly, al- ba ; eas: N more interesting interior than if he 


ways unsatisfied, towards a higher 
organization and efficiency. In ar- 
chitecture its effect is to create 
new types and sub-types of build- 
ings, 

This sports-building at Sewickley 
Heights, Pennsylvania, the well- 
known Pittsburg suburb, is a new 
type of which very few examples 
are found. Essentially, it is an out- 
building on a country estate, used 
for various sports, recreation and 
entertainment. Should the example 
be followed, the introduction of the 
sports-building would indicate an- 
other change in the evolution of 
the planning of big country estates. 
This change implies lopping off a 
large part of the entertainment 
space in the house, and locating it 
in a separate building nearby. 

The change has several advan- 
tages. It allows entertainment to be 
carried on freely and without too 
much disturbance of a large house- 
hold and the elaborate domestic rou- 


Right—Front entrance to the novel 
sports-building at Sewickley Heights 
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is obliged to force the facilities for 
recreation into a wing or into a 
portion of the main house, in which 
the most desirable locations may be 
required for other uses. An addi- 
tional outbuilding, displayed amid 
landscape and garden surroundings, 
may be just the thing that is needed 
to complete the picture of a group 
of buildings. This is important, 
since, in these days, another change 
in the evolution of the plan of the 
big estate has sacrificed to a big 


~ extent those charming and charac- 


teristic groups of outbuildings, sta- 
bles, sheds, paddocks and fences, 
which, from time immemorial, have 
been needed to shelter horses and 
other farm animals. To-day this ex- 
trinsic construction for animals has 
been replaced by a single compara- 
tively small garage. We should there- 
fore welcome the prospect of any 
change which would restore to us 
the outbuilding in any right form. 
It is evident that this compara- 


Below—Terrace in front of sports- 
building with summer house at one end 
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tively new idea of a separate sports-building set in the midst of greensward, with curved fountain and marble benches, has all the 


has been carried to a high degree of per- end; marble curbing, lead sculptured urns and architectural beauty that is possible in a deco- 
fection in this partic- 


ular case at Sewickley 
Heights. The sports- 
building, very charm- 
ing in design, and 
placed in a beautiful 
landscape _ setting, 
has been located not 
far from the main 
house, to the north of 
it, and with a big 
outdoor swimming 
pool, in size lying be- 
tween it and the main 
house. The pool itself, 





















Right—The outdoor poo! 
which runs the length of 
the sports-building. A fine 
bit of decoration as well 
as a pleasure in summer 
















Left—This is the recrea- rative pool in a garden setting. Stone steps 
tion room in the sports lead down from the terrace of the main house 
building where all kinds 
of games are played and 0 the level of the pool, and one has a good 
also dancing indulged in view of the pool from the windows of the liv- 
ing room of the house. 
Below—Indoor pool in the The arrangement of the sports-building it- 
Bie ic oes anu self is admirable. It stands on the top edge 
running the length of the build- of a hill. The ground slopes sharply away 
ing. The whole room is sea-green, from the rear of the building, towards the 
except black and white tiled floors north. Here there is 
a large terrace, 26’ x 
68’, with a thirty-five 
foot drop below. Un- 
der the terrace and 
partly under the 
building is the big 
swimming pool, in 
size 60’ x 30’, 4-6” 
deep at one end and 
8’-0” deep at the 
other. The pool is 
flooded with daylight 
through big windows 
in the walls of the 
terrace. In the base- 
ment are also squash 
courts, and dressing 
rooms and_ showers, 
etc., for both sexes. 

On the first or 
ground floor above— 
that is, at the same 
level as the outdoor 
pool—is the large 
recreation room, es- 
pecially planned for 
dancing, for recep- 
tions and other forms 
of entertainment. It 
extends up the full 
height of the build- 
ing into the roof, with 

(Cont. on page 88) 
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Above—A bedroom 
inthehome of Henry 
Farmer. The _ bed- 
spread is black satin 
with orange appli- 
qué. Guenther & 
Gibbs, Decorators 


Below—Bedroomin 
the home of Mrs. E. 
T. Stotesbury. The 
bed is picturesque 
and lavishly Tuxuri- 
ous, charmingly 
set in a semi-alcove 
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The Bed— 


Presented 
From Kvery * 


Angle 


Luxury and Comfort 
Dominate the Ar- 
rangement of the 
_ Bedroom Today and 


‘of Course the Bed 
Must Be in Harmony 


with the Decorative 


Style of the Room 


Left—The beauty of this room 
centers in the old Venetian 
bed, raisin brown in tone 
with flowers in apri- 
cot and blue. Old 
brocade of apricot 
color is used as 
a coverlet. The 
walls are green 
and glazed with 
turquoise blue. 
Miss Killam, Dec- 
orator.Photo- 
graph by Mattie 
Edwards Hewitt 
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Above—Pauline Borg- 
hese, sister of Napoleon, 
once owned this unique 
and picturesque bed. 
The satin coverlet is 
apricot. A Raeburn 
portrait hangs on the 
wall. The carved wood 
decorations on the wall 
are Louis XVI. Rose 
Cumming, Decorator 


Right—Twin beds in the 
room of Charles Freshman 
are covered with spreads of 
salmon pink satin. The dra- 
pery from the Louis XVI 
half-crown is salmon brocade 
and a particular feature is 
the trimming of deep flounces 
of Duchess lace. Herts Broth- 
ers Co., Decorators. Photo- 
graph by S. H. Gottscho 


The beds of today in Amer- 
ican homes are little short of 
gorgeous and yet they meet 
the real test of the perfect 
bed, and every detail is care- 
fully studied. The elaborate 
care taken in the making of 
springs and mattresses is al- 
most beyond belief. The wood 
for the frame of the spring 
must be seasoned and braced 
with steel. The box spring 
must be filled with coils of 
finely tempered steel wire 
and the coils tied by hand 
with flax twine. Then over 
the coils are layers of cotton 
felt, and the whole spring is 
covered with beautiful col- 
ored damask. The interest in 
the mattress of our finer beds 
seems to be divided between 
hair of the finest quality 
and a resilient inner coil 

















Left—Old French beds 
showing V enetianinfluence 
are here dressed in elab- 
orate modern fashion. The 
coverlets are taffeta in corn 
yellow and the room is 
green and yellow. Hamp- 
ton Shops, Decorators 
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Four Famous 
American Canvases 


These Are Among the Most Signift- 
cant Work Shewn at the Exhibition 
of “One Hundred Important Paint- 
ings by Living American Artists.” 
This Exhibition Was One Section 


of the Architectural League 


Exposition Held in New 
Korum: April, O79 


“La Gitana” 
A famous study 
of Spanish 
gypsy life 


By Robert Henri 


“My Wife’s Family” 
A charmingly posed 
group painted re- 
cently in France 


By Leon Kroll 
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i “The Dream Ride” 
How an imagi- 
native child 
would dream 
of a play room 


By William J.Glackens 


“Light” 


It is thus 
a man of 
the North 
remembers 


By Jonas Lie 
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The Beauty of Europe In a New York Apartment 


From China to England, by Way of France, Treasures Were Collected 
for This Home and Are Here Arranged with Rare Skill ¥ 


Barton, Price & Willson, Decorators 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 








Above—The walls of the 
living room are laid with 
silver and glazed in trans- 
lucent colors. The wood- 
work is natural deal, wax- 
ed and carved. The cornice 
and capitals are antique 
gilt. The two cabinets are 
lacquered in coral, and 
the hangings recall this 
color note, contrasting 
with the cool green rug 


Left—The foyer of the 
home of Mrs. Otto Abra- 
ham is marbleized in warm- 
ish tones of Sienna, with 
the doors decorated in 
Venetian taste. The an- 
tique Venetian chairs are 
silver gilt and covered 
with old amethyst velvet 
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Above—A dignified 
Georgian treatment is 
shown in the dining- 
room with walls and 
woodwork of soft green. 
Chippendale chairs up- 
holstered with embroi- 
dered damask and a 
mauve patterned rug 
contrast with yellow 
hangings of printed 
linen with a floral de- 
sign of orchid, green 
and blue. And the walls 
are soft green blue 


Right—Natural pine is 
used for trim in the 
library, and the -slip 
covers are of yellow 
ground English linens. 
The commode is of 
satinwood and the walls 
are glazed blue-green. 
Between the two win- 
dows hangs a narrow 
mirror lacquered in 
pale yellow. All the 
furniture is a_ light 
shade of walnut, except 
the commode, which is 
a mellow  satinwood 
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Modern Fabrics—Cool in Texture and Tone 


Crystal, Silver, Lead and Aluminum on Cream, White or Gray Ground, the Newest Conceit 


in Hot Weather Draperies for Windows and Upholstery for Furniture 


MONG the most noticeable qualities of 
modernistic drapery fabrics is that 
of their persistently cool colorings; 

chilly grays in the heavier textiles to har- 
monize with metal furniture; frosty etched- 
crystal effects in the sheer fabrics to hang 
at the windows; a simulation of silver, lead 
and aluminum in many fabrics which are to 
take their place along side of strange woods, 
cork and metal-paper walls. With the ap- 
proach of hot weather these cool effects are 
sought in all decorative textiles and perhaps 
as in no other season the modernistic fabrics 
may be made to play 
an effective part in 
the furbishing of our 
homes. They are 
likewise welcome in 
the terrace, the gar- 
den arbor, the patio 
of our California or 
Florida home, the 
deck of our yacht, 
at the cabana and 
in many other spots 
toward which we 
gravitate in the tor- 
rid days. 

While we may 
seek linens, cre- 
tonnes, rayons, mo- 
hairs and many 


Below —‘‘Proven- 
cale,” Helen Dryden's 
decorative design on 
printed linen of Derry- 
vale weave, provides 
limitless possibilities 


By FLORENCE BROBECK 


mixtures in which cool colors predominate, 
we are by no means limited to one color 
or one pattern or a sameness of texture. 
The sheer materials meant for glass curtains 
show great variety of design including lacy 
leaf and flower motifs as well as some celes- 
tial effects in stars and comets and myriads 
of modernized geometrical figures many of 


Decorative linens have gone ensemble—and with 
striking effect when the linens used are Derryvale 
patterns in a large floral design and a check motif 
with a welting of plain linen to carry out the 
color harmony and complete the modernistic effect 





























which are exceedingly beautiful. The sheer- 
ness is universal in glass curtain materials 
as it should be. The colors widely vary 
from frosty white to silver effects and the 
coolest imaginable greens, blues and orchid 
with of course the plentiful crecms and 
parchments always available. A room realiy 
seems cool if it. looks cool. . 
The variety in texture includes finely 
woven cottons, shimmering manufactured 
silks or rayon, a new casement linen as 
delicate as voile in weave and silks and 
nets in great array. Plain colors, many pat- 
; terns and in the case 

of the modernist 
sheer linen, very 
smart wide stripes 
in three color com- 
binations, offer a 
most satisfactory 
choice. For the case- 
ment windows of a 
seaside cottage, the 
small-pane windows 
of a New England 
farmhouse, digni- 
fied French doors 
and any other win- 
dow or door which 
may prevail in the 
summer-time home, 
(Cont. on page 92) 


Below—Dining al- 
cove by Pola Hoff- 
mann for American 
Designers’ Galleries. 
Handkerchief linen 
in two tones of brown 
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“The joust” is a most suitable linen for a man’s study, or any room in A heavy worsted modern tapestry woven with rich browns and terra 
which English oak furniture is used. Courtesy The Glendale Linen Co. cotta colorings. A very attractive design has been used for this cloth 
It is a colorful and spirited representation of knights in action and is most effective. Courtesy Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., Inc. 


TE RRR SRL ° ° 
= r Right—This very mod- 


ernistic fabric has ab- 
sorbed all the colors of 
the spectrum for its 
effect of novelty. It 
glows with brightness, 
splashes of white and 
occasionallarge patches 
of black. Courtesy 
Johnson & Faulkner 


Left—Roses and sky- 
scrapers combine in a 
modern decorated 
linen, eccentric enough 
to lend dash to the 
cushions of a sunporch 
or drapery of a coun- 
iry breakfast room 
window. Courtesy The 
Glendale Linen Co. 





Left Below—A heavy 
cretonne with dark 
background and a mod- 
ernist motif in circles 
and rectangular figures 
in four colors. Courtesy 


IF. Schumacher & Co. 


Right Below—Gigantic 
leaves and roses create 
striking and unusual 
pattern effects in this 
modern linen for reed 
furniture.CourtesyRob- 


ert McBratney & Co. 
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Refectory Tables for Modern Homes 


Copied from Original Early Models, These Convenient Tables Are Being 
Made in Sizes Suitable for Present-Day Rooms 


By CHARLES STUART 


N_ any retrospective 00999999989 99 AT. as draw-top. refectory table 

with bulbous legs and H stretch- 
er as part of a room furnished 
with most interesting copies of 
English 17th Century styles. Cour- 
tesy Kensington Furniture Co. 


Yi 
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study of the develop- 

ment of furniture, there 
are two basic pieces from 
which later objects were 
evolved. In the first place 
there is the dower chest 
and, more or less contem- 
porary with it, we have the 


VU 


reproduced from _ original 
drawings and models for 
modern rooms. As the con- 





table. From the table, or, 
as it was first known, the 
“borde” many present-day 
customs survive, and these 
repeat traditions that are 
associated with the table as 
far back as Roman times. 
All the early tables were 
of the refectory type, 
though, at first they were 
merely planks placed on X 
trestle supports. From then 
on until the late 18th Cen- 
tury various improvements 


venience of these tables was 
recognized, the present-day 
craftsmen began to develop 
them in sizes suitable for 
smaller interiors because few 
rooms, today, would accom- 
modate some of the former 
refectory tables which were 
often as much as _ twenty- 
four feet long and even 
longer. 

But now it is possible to 
procure these tables, perfect 
in all the original details but 


MMM 


reduced to a _ size which 
allows them to be used in 
a medium-sized room of a 
city apartment. Naturally 
when one of them is used, it 
calls for appropriate furni- 


appear in the construction, 
and the outline of the sup- 
ports assumes an always 
more refined form. For 
some years refectory tables 
fell into disuse; today they 
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are being revived and p rm, Bays 3 \ ture as wall pieces, and the 
. p) Mf Lod 
Below: Plain top table on bul- The paneling and furniture of this room were copied from original English pieces; the Below: Example of early 17th 


bous trestle supports with 


, Century with plainer turned legs. 
stretcher. Courtesy Orsenigo Co. 


large table has the trestle supports with floor rests. Courtesy Kensington Furniture Co. : 
Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 
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HAROLD W. VASSAR, ARCHITECT 
Above: The elaborate carving ap- 
plied to the legs is clearly evident 
with the leg of this table 


larger sizes are especially suit- 
able for the library. In a room 
furnished with woodwork copied 
from originals of this period, 
where the walls are either 
paneled, plain stucco or other 
similar finish, there is an atmos- 
phere of what may be termed 
“beautiful austerity”. 

One of the illustrations ac- 
companying this reproduces an 
interior of early 17th Century 
England, reproduced _ inciden- 
tally, like the other interiors 
shown, by modern American 
craftsmen. This latter point is 
of importance as demonstrating 
that the traditions brought to 
this country by the first settlers 
have survived, nor are they va- 
ried in these present days when 
we have a tendency to attempt 
to improve the “unimprovable” 


in our desire for so-called ‘‘new . 


styles”. 

The refectory table in that 
particular setting has the mas- 
sive bulbous supports and the 
H understretcher; that is, there 
is a stretcher between the two legs 
Below: Incurved end _ stretchers 
have been used with this table to 


allow room for the feet of those 
at the ends. Courtesy Somma Shops 
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at each end, these being joined by a longer stretcher running the length 
of the table. This was intended as a foot rest to keep the feet of 
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PHOTOGRAPH S. H. GOTTSCHO 

Center: This illustration shows a 

draw-top table used as a console. 
Courtesy Harry Meyers Co. 


the diners from the cold stone 
floors often strewn with damp 
rushes. The same massive sup- 
ports were used with the trestle 
tables. These, too, are being re- 
produced today and are more 
convenient than those with the 
four legs where the four stretchers 
are used, which accounts for the 
greater number of modern re- 
fectory tables having the H form 
of stretcher as described. 

Trestle tables such as the one 
pictured in the paneled room with 
the chairs and those which have 
the single center stretcher offer 
two advantages over the type 
having the large stretchers at 
floor level between all the legs. In 
the first place the feet of the 
diners are not inconvenienced by 
the heavy piece of wood, and sec- 
ondly the chairs when not in use 
may be pushed under the table 
top. 

Many are the uses to which 
this type of table is adapted, 
particularly where the draw-top 
method is adopted to allow for 

(Continued on page 84) 


Below: Spanish refectory table with 
deep frieze carved in the traditional 
manwer and fitted with three 
drawers. Courtesy Ginsburg & Levy 
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Two Completely Planned Suites of Rooms 































Above—The pine room in this suite 
was exceptionally fine. The walls 
were done with old pine panelling 
and at each side of the window were 
inset bookcases with decorative books 
in brilliant colors. The curtains were 
mulberry glazed chintz with organdy 
glass hangings. The sofa was in chintz 
and there was an antique drum table 
and an antique green leather chair 
and flower stand of old mahogany 


Right—Inthe 
morning 
room the 
walls were 
covered with 
old Chinese 
paper. Over 
the fireplace 
was a Chip- 
pendale mir- 
ror, and a 
splendid 
Chippendale 
bookcase fur- 
nished the 
wall on one 
side. The car- 
pet was blue, 
with a green 
prayer rug in 
front of the 
fireplace. 
There were 
two old Chi- 
nese oil paint- 
ings and 
mantel orna- 
ments by 
Allan Clark 


Right—The wallpaper, designed and 
painted by June Platt, had a back- 
ground of gold with silver painted 
flowers. The curtains were gold and 
gunmetal changeable taffeta, the floor 
was linoleum and the Chippendale 
chairs were upholstered with purple 
rep. The little circular dining room 
table was of gunmetal, brilliantly 
polished and quaintly decorated. 
Daffodils were against gold wallpaper 


ing Fixtures and Brackets for Sculpture 
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It Is Almost Unbelievable That Such an Apart- 
ment as Designed by the Arden Studios Could Have 
Been Put Together in Four or Five Days, with 
Walls, Ceilings, Floors and Furnishings Quite that 
of a Carefully Planned and Lived-in Apartment. 
In This Particular Suite There Was Occasionally 
an Introduction ef the Modernistic Idea but in the- 
Main the Rooms Were Done without Thought 
of Anything Experimental or Fanciful. The 
Walls Were Particularly Significant with 
Built-in Bookcases, with Panelled Windows and 
Fireplaces and Doors, and with Just the Right 
Decoration in the Way of Pictures and Light- 





Arden 
Studios, Inc., 
| Decorators 
eH 


. 


PHOTOS BY 
RICHARD AVERILL 
SMITH 
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Seen at Architectural League 


One of the Unique Exhibitions at the Architectural 
Show Last Season Was a Suite of Rooms Furnished 
Throughout by Nancy McClelland,Inc. Photographs 
Which We Are Showing Here Include the Drawing 
Room, Foyer and Bed Room. The Extraordinary 
Thing About These Rooms Was That They Had 
Quite an Air of Having Been Lived in for Quite a 
Long Time. They Were Homelike and Friendly 
and Seemed to Express the Taste of Some One 
Developing the Apartment Along Very Special- 
ized Lines. All the Pieces Were Brought Together 
with a Very Fine Sense of Harmony as Though 
the Occupant Would Come in the Front Door 
to Take Possession as the Exhibition Opened 


Nancy McClel- 
land, Inc., Dec- 


orator 


PHOTOS BY RICHARD 
AVERILL SMITH 


Left—The walls of the foyer were 
covered with marbleized paper, lapis- 
lazuli in color. The columns and the 
over-door panel were of old paper 
in gray and tan. Fine 18th Century 
furniture made this entrance place 
homelike. The floor was covered with 
black and white linoleum. The very 
light ceiling kept the room from ap- 
pearing gloomy or mechanical 
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Show of 1929 
































Above—The drawing room was cov- 
ered with an old Reveillon wallpaper. 
Fine pieces of antique Louis XV fur- 
niture were grouped around the fire- 
place. Rare panels of this period 
decorated the wall. The mantel was 
Louis XV marble with a Regence 
gilt mirror above it. The carpet was a 
fine antique Aubusson carrying all 
the various colors of the walls 





Left—The 
bed room had 
white walls 
panelled off 
with a mod- 
ern wallpaper 
border inred, 
white and 
blue. The cur- 
tains were 
white trim- 
med with 
bands of old- 
fashioned 
linen in red 
and white. 
The furniture 
was old Louis 
XV and Louis 
XVI, with a 
modern 
chaise longue. 
The mantel 
was antique 
Louis XVI. 
The bergére 
was covered 
im cream up- 
holstery satin 
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Right— 
View of the 
house of 
Clarence M. 
Brown, 
Esq., show- 
ing the side 
facade from 
the front 
door to the 
last cottage 
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Center— 
Entrance to 
the stable 
court of the 
Brown 
estate in 
Pennsyl- 
vania, The 
covered 
passageway 
is here seen 
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Plone Howe Overlooking Historic rE 
Rich in Early American Tradition and Yet Subtly Adapted to the Needs of Modern Life ts This 


Carl A. Ziegler, Architect 
HERE are very few of us who have 
not, at one time or another, amused 
ourselves by painting pictures of 

the far distant future. We may not all 

have the audacity of Mr. Wells, to see 
our descendants evolved into ‘‘men like 
gods” but we can play with the possibili- 
ties of their lives and manners. Our fore- 
fathers of Revolutionary days probably 
indulged in the same pastime—and if 
they anticipated our restless age we can 


Beautiful Home Above the Whitemarsh Valley in Pennsylvania 


PHOTOS BY PH. B. WALLACE 


Germantown section of Philadelphia. It 
was through this valley that Washington 
lead his army to the battle of German- 
town, and Fort Washington is plainly 
seen in the distance, from the higher 
elevation. Later on, many interesting 
events of American history were enacted 
in this same corner of the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The house has absorbed its 
character from the ground and met with 
a skillful interpretation at the hands of 
the architect. 


hope that they were also able to visualize 
houses like one which stands today at 
Laverock, Pennsylvania. It would have 
made them feel very much at home with 
us and somewhat immune against our dis- 
turbing speed. 
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Philadelphia ledge rock from nearby 
quarries was used throughout the con- 
struction, laid rubble fashion with the 
mortar between the stones raked out, 
so that the face of the walls has a fine . 
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The architect who built this house, the 
home of Mr. Clarence M. Brown, says 
that he has tried to do what the early 
builders would have done, if they had 
been called upon to meet the demands 
of modern life—and given the present 
equipment with which to do it. He be- 
lieves that without a slavish copying of 
houses which, from our point of view, 
were inadequate and rather painfully in- 
convenient, it is still possible to retain 
all of their 


very elusive WU, , gdp 


charm. He 
had every in- 
spiration 
here, certain- 
ly, to achieve 
his end, for 
the country 
roundabout 
is rich in Co- 
lonial tradi- 
tions. 

The house 
was built on 
the hills over- 
looking the 
Whitemarsh 
Valley, just 
beyond the 


Right -The 


walled rose gar- 
den at one side 
of the Brown 
house. Beyond 


this is an open 
paved terrace 
running the 
length of the 
south facade 
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texture with a suggestion of age. There 
is a great deal of. color in this stone, 
varying from rich shades of brown to a 
warm gray, and the coloring is very 
much enhanced by exposure to the ele- 
ments. Because of the nature of the 
stone, this weathering process takes 
place quite rapidly. 

The exterior woodwork is painted in 
the traditional old ivory tone, with the 
exception of the slatted blinds. These 
are painted 
green, the 
color chosen 
carefully to 
harmonize 
withthetones 
of the stone- 
work. The 
roof has rath- 
er the appear- 
ance of wood 
shingles but 
it is actually 
covered with 
tiles of an 
asbestos 
product, 
roughened up 
to give an 
old weather- 
ed effect. It 
seems that 
these tiles 
will not veg- 
etate as the 
clay tiles do, 
with such 
charming 
results, in 
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Faprics THar Arr Wuotity Mopvpern 
’ 
charming when combined—yet each has been styled 


by a different method 






































This art we call “modern” has passed through 
the radical days of transition with its ex- 


and form a design of graduated neutral 


tones. A net glass curtain in geometric 
otic forms and restless designs. It now com- 


bines freedom with a sophisticated restraint 


design provides further contrast. 


These three fabrics suggest the wealth 
of beautiful designs to be found in the 


varied Schumacher collection that includes 


—its decoration expressing these qualities 
in an unhampered choice of motifs that it 


arranges in a_ simple, orderly fashion. 


The result is both beautiful and “livable’’. 


numerous other modern designs by distin- 
guished artists as well as authentic repro- 
ductions from all the great periods of the 


; , h 
Three such fabrics tnat can be successfully Past Your decorator, ae olsterer, of the 


combined although they differ widely in 


decorating service of your department store 
fo EH ‘ ill be glad to obtai I i 
their individual treatments are exceedingly will be glad to obtain samples appropriate 


: : ' ; for your use. 
interesting when compared in detail. y MF 


One is a brocade, appropriate for up- 


SP ABRUGS — lve Key to 


%  holstering various types of furniture, de- af 
Successful Decoration 


signed with a symmetrical picture motif. 


Under a tree with tropical blossoms pea- 


This helpful booklet will be sent you with- 


cocks preen at each side of a fountain, their Sutichar ge upon request. Tess planne des 


green plumage silvered and sleeked down Relemitets oman nore ishcoihce honelte 


by the 2 ae From the fountain slender be successfully decorated but has not the 


jets of water spread in silver curves, spilling Aeron the wmelinationltosnakera deep stu dy 
back over the peacocks and over the 


bowl of the fountain. 
Contrasting with this brocade of pic- . 


torial interest is a rep, suitable for over 


of interior decoration. F, Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. B— 8, 60 West goth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the trade only of decorative 
curtains or upholstery, that relies on weave 
alone for pattern. Shaded threads of vary- 
ing thickness run the width of the fabric 


drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices alsoin 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Grand Rapids, San Francisco and Detroit. 


Above — A symmetrically designed 
brocade with peacocks preening ata 
silver fountain. Particularly suit- 


able for upholstering modern pieces. 





Left—A silk rep in irregular lines 


and shaded neutral tones. 
















Right — Modern ensemble showing 
the two fabrics illustrated here and 
glass curtains of a Schumacher cream 


net in geometric design 
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Right—Reception room of the 
home of Clarence M. Brown, 
Esq., adjoining both the dining 
room and the living room 


England and France, but 
they are rough enough to 
weather well and they have 
a very soft and pleasing 
quality. 

In describing the grounds 
of this house it is difficult 
to know where to begin— 
perhaps the logical begin- 
ning is with the drive which 
swings in from the highway 
and circles in a seemingly 
endless expanse of fine green 
lawn, broken only by shrubs 
close to the house and by a 
few very beautiful old trees, 
mostly elms. The trees gain 
an added interest when one 
is told that all of them 
were brought from some 
distance away and that the 
owner did not suffer the 
loss of a single specimen. 
The transplanting of full 
grown trees with sturdy 
trunks and branches that 
reach high above the house, 
shows the interesting de- 
velopment in tree culture which has taken 
place in the past few years. 

On the far side of the house is a walled 
rose garden, fragrant and luxuriant, its 
formal beds divided by gravel walks. Be- 
yond this are other flowers and then an open 
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brick-paved terrace extending the 
length of the southern facade and 
across the west end of the house, 
where it opens to living room and 
sun porch. A section of the terrace is 
sheltered by an overhanging gable sup- 


ported by tall columns, and the whole is 


enclosed by a low hedge to insure privacy. 

The floor plan shows an attractive ar- 
rangement by which the entrance hall opens 
into a second hall or reception room, joining 


the dining and living rooms. This gives a 
pleasant vista, extended still further by the 
breakfast room—which might almost be 
called a sun porch for two walls are glassed, 
with a view into the gardens and a French 


door leading to the south terrace. The den 
is conveniently separate from the other lower 
floor rooms. The service wing occupies the 
angle of the L shaped house and is connected 
with the garage by a covered passageway 










along the edge of a courtyard and drying 
yard, in the rear of the garden wall. The 
garage wing includes complete chauffeur’s 
quarters, with living room and kitchen on 
the lower floor, two bedrooms and bath above. 

The second floor plan is interesting be- 


Ie gi The first and second 


floor plans of the home 
of Clarence M. Brown, 
Esq., an interesting ar- 
rangement for light and 
air in all the rooms 
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doorways. It is interesting to note how the 
wide reveal of the arched doorway from en- 
trance hall to living hall allows space for 
deep cupboards beneath the built-in book- 
shelves at either side, in the inner room. 
There are several Colonial fireplaces with 
marble facing and carved mantels and they 
add appeal to the living room, dining room, 
and den. In the breakfast room the open fire 
is particularly cheerful on chilly days when 
it is still too fair for closed windows. Three 
of the bedrooms also, are equipped with fire- 
places. The furniture is mainly 
early American, with Oriental 
rugs and warm colored hang- 
ings. There is nothing ostenta- 
tious in the exterior or interior 





of this house but it is a de- 
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cause of the 
attractive 
placing of 
the bedrooms around a central hall, 
the light and cross ventilation, and the 
sleeping porches. In the owner’s wing 
are five bedrooms with baths and 
two sleeping porches, connected by a 
narrow hall with the service wing, 
which includes three bedrooms, bath 
and lavatory. 

The interior of the house is true 
to the Colonial tradition of the archi- 
tecture, the white painted walls simply 
carved with panels and classic friezes, 
and fluted columns which define the 


lightful home, fitting into the 
beauty of the fair countryside 


Below—Charming Colonial stairway with its free hung 
steps and typical white ballusters with mahogany railing 
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N recapturing the spirit of olden times, it 
is quite possible to create an environment 
which is livable as well as interesting... 
permitting, withal, free expression of one’s 
predilection for color and other details which 
endow a room with a touch of personality. 


q Surroundings which suggest the culture of 
a leisurely age, the abiding charm of Old 
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The dignity of an Early Georgian interior has been interpreted here for a New York co-operative apartment. 


World associations, are vividly portrayed in 
some thirty-odd completely appointed interiors 
composed in these Galleries) © Ww ~w 


( Asa source of inspiration to one in quest of 
decorative ideas, these gracious rooms are 
unique — both in the utter absence of the 
commonplace and the broad scope of the 
presentation. » ONS & ENS) 


evies 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 
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Building and Equipping Your Home 


Plasterwork Has Been Undergoing a Restoration to the State of 


An Art, and Now Texture and Color Are within Its Range 


By H. A. SIMONS 


EXTURED wall-finishes, duo-toned 
or polychromed, stenciled, glazed or 
“antiqued,” running the gamut of 
roughness from light stippling to heavy palm- 
ing, spreading new light-values upon the 
plane surfaces of the interior and suggesting 
subtle harmonies and piquant dissonances 
with the fabrics employed, undoubtedly have 
enhanced the charm of many homes and 
have extended the latitude within which the 
decorator can work effectively. But they 
have obscured unduly the beauty of fine 
plain and ornamental plasterwork and its 
unique suitability to several styles of archi- 
tecture. 
Plaster has had a distinct place in all 
Classical architecture and in all interiors 
based upon Classical precedent. Vitruvius 


Below—Contemporary plaster-casting has regained 
the crispness and the facility in refinements neces- 
sary to do justice to models of the Georgian period. 
Hodgens & Mills, architects. Courtesy Voigt Co. 


the earliest architects in the Ameri- 
can colonies using the material in 
the old houses of Charleston, Boston 
and Philadelphia—a little awkwardly, 
provincially obedient to what they 
thought their contemporaries abroad 
were doing, yet with a character often 
delightful for its vernacular accent. 

So plain and ornamental plaster- 
work belongs in the residence of Re- 
naissance style, especially if the effect 
is to be typically formal. Until recent 
years this was taken for granted. Per- 
haps there are three reasons why it 
has not been so lately. First, wall- 
cracks which would have shamed the 
builder of a generation ago are either 
rebelled against or resignedly taken 
for granted now. Secondly, the de- 
sign of cast plaster became so stereo- 
typed and undistinguished several 
years ago that no sensitive decorator 
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“Map-cracks” would mar irremediably the setting for 
these antiques. They are provided against by a bonded 
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Right—As the XVII century advanced, restraint and sym- 
metry became the dominant motives in English plasterwork, 
forming a fine precedent for the design-problems in many 
unusual modern interiors. Courtesy Jacobson & Company 


wrote into his book, which centuries later became the 
foundation of Renaissance building-design, plastering- 
specifications which might be followed today with 
excellent results; and the frescoes of Pompeii and of 
the earliest Christian temples in Rome endure upon 
bases of lime and gypsum plaster. The art of casting 
gypsum was re-discovered in Florence early in the 
XVth century, and there is scarcely a palace or villa 
in Tuscany or the environs of Venice and Rome which 
does not contain examples suggestive to the architect 
or decorator working in the Italian style. 

From the work that Il Primaticcio did for Francis 
[ at Fontainebleau to the exquisite ceilings of the 


Hotel de la Soubise, the history of French domestic 
architecture is equally rich with fine plasterwork. Such 
embellishment was one of the glories of that None- 
such which Henry VIII built for one of his mistresses. 
Inigo Jones employed it with vigor and admirable 
judgment in Wilton House. And Robert Adam’s plaster- 
work at No. 20 Portland Square and elsewhere com- 
prises as essential a part of the style to which we 


give his name as does his furniture. Similarly, we find 


system of plastering on reinforced mineral lath. Louis 
Kamper, architect. Courtesy United States Gypsum Co. 


or owner could tolerate it. Further, it was only proper for 
the rough-textured wall to replace smooth plaster in the 
cottage type of house; and its vogue is justified, in prin- 
ciple though not in extent. Let us see if these three objec- 
tions still are valid today. 

Excepting the special gypsum known as Keene’s Cement, 
none of the common plastering materials can resist the 
stresses due to the settlement of a building and to faults in 
the fundamental construction, Even if the foundation and 
framework are as sound as they can be made, many 
plaster-defects still are possible, and 90 per cent of those 
that occur will be due to poor lath or lathing. Only the 
best grade of white pine, cypress or spruce lath, or metal 
lath of adequate weight, or gypsum board made especially 
for the purpose, or fibre insulating board so manufactured 
that it will expand and contract equally in all three 
dimensions, can be used without danger of map-cracks 
in the plaster. The most recently devised safeguard against 
them is a system of plastering with gypsum on a mineral 
lath, the joints of which are reinforced with metal, and 
the results guaranteed under bond. And it is a great satis- 
faction to know that with such care in building, a house 
will not look run down and shabby in a few years’ time. 
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of the Modern kitchen 1S a "Telephone 








It ts so 
handy in answering calls... in 
ordering the day's proviszons 


...2n household communication 


Tue kitchen of the modern home is not 
alone a place for the preparation of food 

.. it has emerged into something of an 
office for the household. Here—over the 
kitchen telephone, or one in the pantry 
adjoining—orders for supplies are placed. 
Communication is had with other rooms 
in the house, and the servants’ calls can be 
handled without disturbing the rest of the 
household. 


In smaller homes, the kitchen telephone 
is especially important . . . in avoiding, for 
instance, such domestic tragedies as burnt 
biscuits, or scorched roasts. 


Telephones contribute to convenience in 
every part of the house. The modern idea 
is to have them sufficient in number, and 
so located, as to give the greatest ease in 
the use of the service. Each residence has 
its special opportunities for telephone con- 
venience. Your local Bell Company will be 
glad to plan with you the arrangements 
best suited to your own. Telephone them 
today. 
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work, the employment of excellent 
designers and the increased use of 
gelatine moulds have done much dur- 
ing the last decade or more to restore 
this work to the status of an art. 
Plaster detail has become crisp and 
fresh. Undercut forms similar to the 
delightful ornaments of XVIth cen- 
tury English plaster are made. The 
manufacturer has learned to repro- 
duce his models with delicate accu- 
racy where a puristic interpretation 
of precedent is desired and, on the 
contrary, to infuse some imagination 
into the task where only the es- 
sential spirit of the past is required. 
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fauna-forms, which were inserted into early 
English pargework now are made to add a 
spirited touch to the walls or ceilings of 
rooms where a tang of the vernacular is 
sought. And the invention of many kinds of 
cast stone supplements standard plasterwork 
with many plastic products quite in charac- 
ter with it but heretofore too expensive for 
any but the most exceptional houses. Indoor 
fountains, ferneries, mantels, fireplace-hoods, 
panels, pedestals, arches and plaques, per- 
golas, colonnades and garden furniture are 
made in cast gray Bedford stone, granite, 
sandstone, caenstone and other effects. 

We mentioned the vogue of the textured 
wall as one factor contributing to the decline 





Besides, the range of ornaments for of plasterwork. Yet rough textures can be 





Cast stone accessories for the sun-room or cortile and 

rough-plastered walls scored to resemble ashlar are among 

the newer things in this field. Residence of Mr. H. J. Hoff- 

man at Milwaukee. Max Fernekes, architect. Courtesy 
Plastic Products Co. 


But unless this system is employed the danger does 
not end with the writing of good lathing specifications. 
No matter what plaster is used, it should be applied in 
three coats, to full half-inch thickness, except on a sound 
masonry wall where two-coat work may serve. Lime does 
not require the same care in the selection of sand that 
gypsum plaster does, but if the latter is to be used and 
if clean, sharp, well-graded sand is not available a ready- 
sanded plaster should be specified. Prepared fibred plasters, 
prepared plasters for surfacing concrete and for finishing- 
work are more dependable for their purposes than com- 
mon materials. And the owner will find it is his ultimate 
advantage to see that manufacturers’ specifications as to 
application during hot or cold weather, as to the amount 
of gypsum to be used for gauging a lime putty finish, 
as to the proportions of the mix of either lime or gypsum, 
as to the slaking of lime and other similar details, are 








Ornament of bold profile is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of XVII century 
English plasterwork, the spirit of 
which is revealed in the ceiling of 
the residence of Mr. F. M. Magon- 
igle at Atlanta, Georgia. Owen J. 
Southwell, architect. Courtesy Ar- 
chitectural Decorating Company 


produced by plastering materials themselves. 
Of course, the basic type is the sand-float 
finish. But within recent years at least three 
colored plasters have been developed which 
offer almost as wide a range of decoration as 
plastic paints and besides have an advantage 
of economy in both time and cost because 


Lime gauged with gypsum is today a desired com- 
postition u here a satin texture and ivory whiteness 
are wanted. Residence of Mr. H. W. Camp, Wash- 


ington, D. C. Courtesy National Lime Association 


carried out strictly. If all this is done, just 


as good plastering can be obtained today 
as during any of the historical periods of 


architecture when it was beautifully done. 
As to the design of cast ornamental plaster- 





Right—Palmed surfaces, simple mouldings 
and characterful ornament suggest French 
Provincial homes. Penrose Stout, architect. 
Courtesy Architectural Decorating Co. 


walls and ceilings has been extended. 
In addition to the traditional mould- 
ings, pendants, coves, brackets and 
such pieces, the quaint devices, usu- 
ally of heraldry or of local flora- or 





the decoration is done by the plaster as a 
(Continued on page 90) 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 
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WOODWORK 
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AN 18TH CENTURY BOOKCASE with cross- 
banded styles and panels in fine grained mahogany. 
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also in connection with our factory 
at ROCHESTER,N.Y. where our 


Furniture and Woodwork are made. 
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Left—Spanish 
doorplate,. iron 
or bronze fin- 
ish. Courtesy 
Russell & Er- 


win Mfg. Co. Be 


EMOTE) OK Si 
brackets and 
pullbacks in 
modernistic de- 
sign in nickel 
and gray iron. 
Courtesy H. L. 
Judd Co., Inc. 








N the increased interest in home building 
throughout this country there recently has 
been noticeable a new attention given the 
smaller arts and crafts which are allied with 
house design and construction. In the name 
of safety and health, important improvements 
have been made in fireproofing, plumbing, 
heating and ventilating. And in the name of 
quality many cheap 
and inadequate 
building materials 
formerly in wide 
usage have been 
replaced by sound- 
er ones. At the 
same time the es- 
thetic importance 
of seemingly minor 
accessories has 
been studied and 
improved. 
Nowhere is this 
evidence of better 
designing and con- 
struction in manu- 
facturing more evi- 
dent than in the 
window and 
hardware now 
available to the 
discriminating 
architect and home 


door 


Right—Group of 
Fenestra steel case- 
ment windows. 
Courtesy Detroit 
Steel Products Co. 


Window and Door Hardware for Summer Interiors 
Every Sort of Metal Accessory is Specialized Today in 


Different Styles of Decoration 


By FLORENCE BROBECK 


owner. There are stylists in today’s great 
hardware companies. Such men in the very 
best interpretation are those who possess 
knowledge of design, some talent and con- 
siderable skill; they also possess a weather 
eye—they know what is being done in the 
building arts, they know the essentials of the 
current movement in design and its applica- 
tion, they are able to sense the relation 
of their products to this movement as a 
whole and, finally, they design hardware 
with as much sincerity and interest 
as is shown in the other fields of ap- 
plied art. They are good craftsmen. 

Perhaps there is no one stylist with 
these combined accomplishments in 
the great industry which supplies 
American architects with hardware 
for the thousands of homes they are 
building. But it is evident at every 
architectural exhibition and through- 
out all interior decorating and build- 
ing displays that such small items as 
door and window hardware have been 
vastly improved in design, that such 
small accessories as door knobs and 
plates, window catches and handles, 
and drapery poles and brackets have 
lately been the objects of specialized 
attention from the designers. 

These devices are no longer pro- 
duced in mass quantities without re- 
gard for their ultimate use. Many of 
them are made for the style of Georgi- 
an architecture and New England 
farmhouse architecture which prevails 
in certain communities. The simple and es- 
sentially fine designs of the iron craftsmen of 
settler days are still wrought by hand and 
greater numbers of designs copied from 
Colonial examples are made by the excellent 
machinery which is the “hands” of modern 
industry, as has been imaginatively said. 
It is possible to find in today’s hand- 
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Right— Gothic 
” doorplate in 
verde antique 
bronze. Cour- 
tesy Russell & 
Erwin Mfg. Co. 


Below—The 
pole, brackets 
and rings are 
modern design, 
in harmony 
with draperies 
and furniture. 
C0 Wat esiy 
Kirsch Manu- 
facturing Co. 
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wrought hardware the graceful S and rat-tail 
hinges and many others, copies of original 
iron work made for New England and South- 
ern Colonial doors. 
Many such origi- 
nal pieces are still 
to be seen on old 
houses and barns 
throughout the 
country while ex- 
amples of the 
smaller cupboard 
hardware _ hinges, 
latches, etc., are to 
be found onantique 
furniture. Yet iden- 
tical copies as well 
as modifications of 
these styles, also 
the heart design 
latches and hinges 
for outside doors, 
the H and L hinges, 
fine examples of 
forged iron turn- 
knobs, lever 
handles, key 
plates and drop- 
ring handles, rim 
latch sets of the 
old curly lock de- 
sign are made by 
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A Walnut and Gilt Mirror i Leneth 4 2” 
of unusual quality and size 1-2 Width 1’ 11” 
Cirea 1725 
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LONDON 
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many manufac- 
turers of forged 
and wrought iron 
hardware. Such 
pieces obviously 
are intended for 
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squeaks and moans 
in just that posi- 
tion as long as 
needed. These ad- 
justers open and 
close the window 


use on the more | easily and quietly 
simple Colonial __ through the screen; 
farm house, the when closed the 


modified Georgian 


windows are tight 


Colonial and for and locked from 
use in interiors of the inside. ‘The 
such houses. screens are rust- 


The vogue for 
the English stucco 


proof and the ad- 
jJusting gear in 


and half-timber some instances is 
house is well es- of non-corroding 
tablished in many bronze — rustless 
parts of the coun- even when used on 
try. Both the outer seaside houses 

where dampness 

and salt breezes 


Cr) 
> 
Craellaic 


usually play havoc 
with hardware. 
In other types 
of casements there 
are stays which 
open and close the 
windows easily. 





A grouping of casement windows especially 
suited to bringing the summer garden in- 
doors. Courtesy Crittall Casement Window Co. 


door hardware as well as 
that which appears in- 
side, may be, if the arch- 







Entrance han- 
dle set. Cour- 


tesy McKin- itect and decorator con- as well as simple and effective screening; it 
ney Mfg. Co. cern themselves with de- also permits smart, beautiful curtaining. 
tail, of Tudor inspira- There are for example, casements with 





yor, swkela 
pieces are in- 
spired by an- 
cient oaken 
doors and the 
iron-studded 


Lever handle and 
drop ring handle 
in Etruscan de- 
sign of forged 
iron. Courtesy Mc- 
Kinney Mfg. Co. 





and hinged 
chests of old These as well as the 
English halls. windows on which they are used 


are also rattle-proof, while the win- 
dows are shatter-proof and secure 
no matter to what angle they are 
adjusted. Either type is admirable 
wherever the style of architecture 
demands a casement. In bathroom, 
kitchen 


Nowhere is this advancement 
’ and specialization in hardware de- 
sign more evident than in the 
casement windows which are ine- 
vitably a part of the English archi- 

Lecturer 


This gra- 
Beamon ate ™m™ cious and and bed- Below—D abe in 
modernistic design for in- ie dernistic design for ex- 
i Y x ] room modernis g 
terior of house. Courtesy be a ik terior of house. Courtesy 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. windo W. where Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
was. until screens . 
recently are nec- ha 
the bane essary, a st 
of every the crank [¥ Wir he 
hous ete adjusters ¢ Re ik tyre ee) 
keeper’s which 
existencelf work so 
her house easily 
were thus through 
equipped. ty shpeae 
The prob- Se neem 
lem of without 





screening, 
of ventila- 
tion, and 
of curtain- 
ing was 
seemingly 
without 
satisfac- 


tory s¢ lu- 
tion. Now 
the im- 


proved casement is 
not only better in 
appearance but its 
design provides 
every answer to the 
ventilation question 





Tron hinges and locks in the old heart design are 
best suited to Colonial doors. whether for the 
new or the old house.Courtesy McKinney Mfg.Co. 


crank-style, geared adjusters which work 
with perfect ease and also convenience 
from inside the window to open it to the 
desired width, and to hold it firmly without 


VR Somer tmnrrerme ren 4 


disturb- 
ing it are 
certainly 
to) bre 
recom- 
mended. 
. The de- 
== signers 

\ of these 

~~ casement 
windows 

and screens and the 
several styles of 
adjusters so essen- 
tial today did not 
stop with making 
(Cont. on page 96) 
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be proud of a scallop shell? 


Perhaps you’ ve never linked the succulent fried scallops which often gace our bills- 
of-fare with the carved shell characteristic of Queen Anne furniture. The scallop 
shell was a symbol worn upon the cloak in the 16th century to indicate that the 
wearer had made pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James in Spain. It became cus- 
tomary for those who had merited the honor to commission a chair-maker to carve 
this lovely motif upon a chair, and thus the scallcp shell found its way into furniture. 
It is seen at its best in the Danersk bed pictured below. 


What is Burled Walnut? 


Just as a piece of sand in an oyster shell causes the formation of a pearl, just so some disturbance 
in the tree brings about the beautiful and rare markings known as burl. In choice pieces of William 
and Mary and Queen Anne design, burled woods were first employed. Their interesting markings 
are easily discernible in the headboard and footboard of the Danersk bed shown below. 


When Should Headboards Be Framed? 


The beauty of burled woods in the headboard or footboard of a bed is greatly enhanced by en- 
closing the entire panel in a frame, but the craftsmanship involved is too difficult and too costly to 
be used except in connection with the very finest beds. The great charm which is added by 
framing headboards and footboards can clearly be seen in the Danersk bed pictured below. 











The headboard and footboard of the Danersk Hogarth bed are of genuine burled walnut, framed in 
solid walnut, beautifully molded. The traditional scallop shell is carved as part of the solid walnut 
frame. This bed, made by the Danersk colony of Scotch and English cabinetmakers, exemplifies the 
fine craftsmanship found in all Danersk pieces. Come and see the interesting displays in our showrooms. 
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CHICAGO: LOS ANGELES: BOSTON: CLEVELAND: 


Distributors? 


2869 west 7TH STREET 132 NEWBURY STREET 11129 EUCLID AVENUE 
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(Continued from page 53) 
diaphanous_ chiffons, transparent painted 
silks and velvets, rare Chinese embroideries, 
Kussu_ tapestries, translucent parchment, 
leaded glass, frosted crystal and imperishable 
golden mesh, each lending its beauty to light. 

Most of the jade lamps come from ancient 
collections in China, where jade, the sacred 
gem, outranks every precious stone, gives 
protection against misfortune, brings luck 
and happiness to its possessor, is an insignia 
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Lamp of carved lapis-lazuli on cain is 
Matching blue shade with finial of lapis of 
rare distinction. Courtesy Long Sang Ti 


of rank and an offering in Imperial worship. 
Carved as a dragon, it is the symbol of 
the Emperor, as a Phoenix, of the Empress. 
The favorite Chinese figure is Kwan-Yin, the 
“maternal,” with a child, or the “compas- 
sionate,’ with a dove, vase, lotus or mag- 
nolia, and usually two attendants. The finials 
are perforated disks or medallions, butter- 
flies, circles, birds, or Chinese symbols deli- 
cately carved from white or emerald jade, 
violet amethyst, golden topaz, amber, rose 
quartz, jewelled ivory, coral, cloudy or clear 


carnelian, turquoise, crystal, malachite, 
chased gold, silver or bronze to match the 
standards. 


_ 


Mounted on a base of elabo- \\S““S 


rately chased gold bronze, the 
mythical Phoenix, with its long 
neck and sweeping tail carved 
from rose quartz of an excep- 
tionally lovely color, makes a 
beautiful lamp, with its exquisite 
shade of finely plaited gold chif- 
fon over rose silk, carved finial 


and drops of rose quartz. A 
boudoir lamp of rose quartz 
shading from deepest rose to \ 
palest pink shows a_ smaller 
Phoenix holding a peony blos- © 
som, the plaited shade of rose 
chiffon matches perfectly in 


color and both finial and drops 
are of rose quartz. Equally dainty 


is a lamp for a dressing table, 
with a tall, graceful figure of 
Kwan-Yin delicately carved from 
pink coral, on either side are love- 


birds perched on coral branches 


and the translucent shade of 
Fei-T’sui jade has a finial of 
coral love-birds and drops of jade. 


A delightful harmony in color 


Chinese pottery amphora shaped 
vase, T’ang dynasty, in mottled 
blue and green, makes the lamp 
base shown here. Courtesy Roland 
Moore. Photograph by Carl Klein 
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Ona eae ae of antique gold is the Goddess 
Kwan-Yin with boy attendants, in yellow and 
white jade. Shrine shaped shade painted with 
traditional lotus flowers. Courtesy Yamanaka 


-\ 


is shown in a lamp of rare amethyst fluorite, 
lighted from within, showing to perfection 
the lovely color and delicate carving of birds 
and flowers. This is mounted on a base of 
carved wood finished in antique silver and 
amethyst and is shaded with finely plaited 
amethyst chiffon, finial and drops are of 
carved amethyst. Carved from one piece of 
exceptionally clear, brilliantly polished crys- 
tal is a tall covered vase with a row of ele- 
phant heads holding loose rings with their 
trunks. In vivid contrast is the shade of 
finely plaited cherry red chiffon, finished 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


with silver and cherry ruching and fringe. 
With all the fire of an opal is a vase of blue 
carnelian carved with birds and flowers in 
deep relief and mounted on a base of chased 
gold bronze. Its finely plaited shade is made 
of gold chiffon over variegated brocade, with 
finial and drops of amethyst and rose 
carnelian. 

Carved from Aventurine is a lamp made 
from an incense burner, with two small lions, 
“the dogs of Fo,” miniature copies of the 
large lions, guarding Buddhist temples, carved 
on the cover. The “shade of Chinese satin in 
tan color is. elaborately embroidered with 
gay flowers and leaves in green and gold, 
both finial and drops are of delicately carved 
green jade. From a. block of amethyst quartz 
shading from purest crystal to deepest violet 
is carved an eagle standing on a rock sur- 
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Lamp base of early French porcelain in pastel 
blue and white. Perfectly matched shade with 
rosebud finial. Courtesy Iva B. Kempshall 


rounded by tiny crystal birds, this lamp is 
mounted on a base of carved and gilded 
wood and shaded with orchid chiffon over 
rosy lavender figured silk, fin- 
“| ished with a deep fringe of 
orchid and amethyst, finial and 
drops are of carved clear and 
violet crystal. Shading from pal- 
est lavender and bluish white to 
clear emerald is a covered vase 
of Fei-T’sui jade of the Chien- 
Lung period exquisitely carved 
with birds and branches of haw- 
thorn, a paroquet is perched on 
the cover. A vase of rose quartz 
is carved like the temple bronzes 
and shaded with gold chiffon 
lined with rose and fringed with 
gold. 

Most interesting is a lamp 
made from a Sultanabad jar of 
the thirteenth century, exca- 
vated from a tomb of Persia’s 
ancient capital, its original tur- 
quoise glaze almost covered 
with silvery iridescence, the 
Persian dome shaped shade of 
chiffon velvet in turquoise and 
silver has a finial of carved 
agate. Smiling down the cen- 
turies comes the God of Plenty, 
or Happy Boy, of the Ming 
dynasty (1363- 1643) in Chinese 
pottery glazed in turquoise and 
aubergine (the most prized 

(Continued on page 86) 
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We have published a booklet, “‘THE INTERIOR 
ARTS OF ROMANTIC ITALIA” which contains an 
illustrated story of the great periods and a valuable 
chart of decorative data that should prove helpful 
to those interested. It will be mailed on receipt of 
one dollar. 


ITALY HAS POINTED THE WAY IN ARTS OF THE HOME 


Most of the comforts and refinements as we now 
know them have flowered in the sunshine of her 
culture. Designers and artists gather at the font of 
Italian Renaissance to drink of her proportion and 
symbolism every hour before going their way. We 
offer for your appreciation, examples of native 
craftmanship with which to achieve a characterful 
and distinctively beautiful background for your 
everyday life. Visit our decorative displays of 
furniture, wrought iron, potteries, and glass in New 
York, Chicago, and Boston or write 350 Congress 
Street, Boston, for your nearest dealer’s name. 
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390 Congress Street 
BOSTON 
120 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
620 No. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 





IMPORTER OF 
ITALIAN DECORATIVE ARTS I 
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People who know 
---and are known 
take the French Line 


People who know their Europe as well as their America 
and ships that ply between...who commute across the 
Atlantic...who set the pace and make the fashions for 
the smart international set... People who have been every- 
where... but don’t talk about it... People who couldn’t 
bore you...wouldn’t be bothered impressing you. ..casual, 
amusing, lightly critical, recognizing their own kind at a 
glance...These are the people who never consider any- 
thing less than a French Line crossing. -:-Food?... Paris 
itself couldn’t better it.-:-Service?... Perfection, highly 
personalized. -:-Seamanship?... A Breton tradition for cen- 
turies, a trade practised for years on the lesser ships of 
the French Line be 
worthy to serve on 


fore one is counted 
those Weekly Ex- 
“France, the 
“Tle de France” that 
route to Paris, via 


press Liners, the 
and the 
provide the shortest 


**Paris”’ 





mouth for London. 
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Information from any authorized French Line Agent 


Havre, calling at Ply 





or write direct to 19 State Street, New York City 





French Line Officers and Stewards Converse in English 
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Wall Mirrors in Modern Interiors 
(Continued from page 42) 
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Dome top wall mirror with heavy 
molded frame copied from an original 
Queen Anne example with glass in two 
sections. Courtesy F. J. Newcomb 


again seems to have varied the urn 
and used a shape rather like an egg, 
this, in turn, developing to the mo 
elegant ornament of the Adam or 
neo-classic designs. 

That wall mirrors had retained their 
vogue well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury is apparent from the many which 
follow in the train of the Empire 
styles of furniture. The principal 
mirror of that time was undoubtedly 
that which we now call the “convex”. 
Like others these are also being used 
in ‘modern rooms though not quite 
for their original purpose. When they 
first became fashionable they were 
mtended as much for lighting purpose 
as for a wall decoration. This ex- 
plains why so many of them are fitted 
with candle sconces, and incidentally 
known as girandoles. And if in these 
days of electric lighting we do not 
require these circular mirrors as part 


Below: Mirror frame copied from an 
early example, the center ornament 
being the traditional tulip flower in- 
verted. Courtesy Shaw Furniture Co. 








there is little or no difference between 
those of the two countries. None the 
less with the native American mirrors 
there is often a combination of motifs 
which would tend to show that while 
leaning toward the latest style there 
is an obvious clinging to the forms 
which belong to the previous period. 
For example, after the neo-classic 
designs had fully impressed them- 
selves upon the English furniture and 
were being adapted here, mirrors 
would often retain the former plain 
sawn scroll outline combined with a 
typical classic ornament above the 
pediment. 

The mention of ornaments as finials 
recalls the fact there is one that per- 
sists throughout the entire eighteenth 
century. This is the urn, but its shape 
varies at different periods. At first 
it takes the outline associated with 
a drinking goblet, this gradually 
changing to a squat form not dis- 
similar to a soup tureen. Chippendale 
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of the lighting arrangements of an 
interior, it is but necessary to see a 
pair in their wonted place and each 
lighted with four or more candles, 
to realize the charm which they still 
have as a wall ornament. 

Of those suitable to interiors in 
the Colonial style there are but few 
examples that may be regarded as 
strictly contemporary. Probably the 
earliest hanging mirrors known in 
this country were those called “‘court- 
ing mirrors’. These, however, are 
quite small, usually being about 
eighteen inches by twelve. They are 
in pine frames and show a decidedly 
Oriental influence in the curious 
angles of the shape. Strips of bril- 
liantly painted glass were inset in the 
sides of the frame and in the top or 
crest was another glass panel painted 
with a bouquet of flowers or a scene. 
Many of these mirrors were imported 
direct from China and such are supe- 
rior to those made in New England. 
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DETAIL, OF ITALIAN ROOM 
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No, 6827 Design patents pending 


THIS ALL=RATIAN furniture — varnish =finished in 
natural color, decorated with bands of French Enamel 
Cane in contrasting colors, upholstered in fine imported 
fabric—will make your Solarium a room of charm and 
distinction! 


Sons-Cunningham Reed and Rattan Furniture is designed 
and built for those who seek quality and style, rather 
than low prices. Since the founding of the Company, 
forty-three years ago, its name has stood for style-leader= 





ship in this type of furniture. 


You are cordially invited to visit their showrooms, where 
a most representative display in a wide range of designs 
and colors is available for selection. 






ene 


No. 6827 Design patents pending 


sy A portfolio of colored prints and other illustrations Pe 
will be mailed uponreceipt of 20 cents, stamps or coin. 4 


Sonus—Cunningham! 
Reed & Rattan Co., Ine. j 


ESTABLISHED 1886 y 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEw ae 





at 46th Street 
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Early English Rural Furniture 


fe Continued ee page 49) 
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the dower chest; 
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the ornamentation is achieved by 


moldings applied to the panels and split balusters 


to the front stiles. 


lookout for such a cupboard. In the 
East Anglian region court cupboards 
were probably more elaborate than in 
any other section of England. The 
carving by the middle of the century 
had begun to show the results of the 
European influence on the English 
craftsmen. The decorations also re- 
veal that the Renaissance styles had 
almost entirely superseded the Gothic. 
Classic moldings were carved 
around the various edges, finely 
shaped corbels decorated with foli- 
ated designs as well as _ various 
meanders all appear with court cup- 
boards found in these eastern coun- 
ties. There was also a free use of 
inlay of the mosaic type, this gen- 
erally being confined to the panels of 
the doors and with the buffet type 
along the front of the base. The sup- 
ports were generally the large carved 
bulbous knobs reminiscent of the 
Elizabethan tables for, though we 
associate this form of leg with the 
late Tudor period, such examples as 
now survive are far more likely to 
date from the early 17th Century. 
Similar elaborate carving was ap- 
plied to the dower chest. Many ex- 
isting examples of the early 17th 
Century and a few of earlier date 
prove this. Some have the strap- 
work of the Elizabethan period along 
the frieze, below which are three 
panels, each decorated with a vase 
holding a bouquet of flowers. The 
stiles and rails are carved with the 


Courtesy Charles of London 


classic guilloche or entwined bands 
while the horizontal panel which is 
really the front of a drawer bears 
the coat-of-arms supported by two 
mythological creatures doubtless in- 
tended for winged dragons. 

The use of the dragon is another 
relic of the late Tudor period. The 
supporters of the coat-of-arms of 
Queen Elizabeth were a lion and a 
dragon in place of the more familiar 
lion and unicorn adopted by James I 
and used with the British arms since 
that time. And the form of this 
creature with a long scaled tail is - 
found carved on bible boxes and 
other pieces prior to the 17th Cen- 
tury, generally, too, accompanied by 
the armorial insignia of the family 
who originally owned the piece. 

One interesting phase of the fur- 
niture of this period was the hard- 
ware. Locks on chests and other 
receptacles used for storing valuables 
were large and clumsy but according 
to the times offered adequate protec- 
tion against theft. More often than 
not the metal work of the lock which 
was actually the mechanism was inset 
in a block of wood, this being fastened 
to a door or inside a chest. If, how- 
ever, this part of the furniture hard- 
ware was rude, there was a gradual 
improvement in the type of drawer 
pulls and handles, though examples 
of furniture dating from the Jacobean 
period and fitted with these better 
style metal handles are rare indeed. 


Refectory Tables for Modern Homes 


(Continued from page 


extension. This method of enlarging 
the length of a dining table is one of 
the earliest known and certainly one 
of the most ingenious. Here again 
the modern craftsman has been con- 
tent to follow the arrangement of the 
sections forming the draw-top, first 
invented in the 15th Century. 
Actually the top of a draw-top 
table comprises three distinct sec- 
tions. The two end pull-out pieces are 
so constructed as to slide under the 
larger center one and so cleverly is 
this worked out that one of the end 
leaves may be pulled out and the 
other left under the center without 
in any way disturbing the level sur- 
face. The technical description of the 
construction details of the draw-top 


65) 


would be prolix and then not clear to 
a layman; but those who are in- 
terested in early cabinetwork may 
follow the ingenuity of our fore- 
fathers in the modern reproductions 
of these tables. It has never been 
improved upon and remains one of 
the most convenient forms of refec- 
tory tables intended for smaller 
rooms, because while the top closed 
may be only five feet long, with 
the end pieces pulled out it is twice 
that length. 

Consequently they serve as a 
dining table for a fairly large gather- 
ing, yet when not in use may be 
placed against a wall and become, 
with a mirror or large painting above, 
a remarkably attractive console. 
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Buyers from all over the world mingle in this crowd at the Leipzig Trade Fair 


meee THAT IS NEW ... 


in money-making merchandise from the 


world over, on display at the Leipzig 


Fall Fair, August 25-31, 1929 


You Will See 
650 Exhibits of giftware, jewelry, etc. 
350 Exhibits of artcraft 
730 Exhibits of glass and chinaware 
880 Exhibits of toys 
900 Exhibits of household articles 


T the Leipzig Fall Fair, August 25th 
to 31st this year, the merchandise 
producers of the world will exhibit the 
fruits of their art, their ingenuity, their 
inventiveness and their producing gen- 
ius. Every Fall the Leipzig Trade Fair 
is the great clearing house for the 
world’s novelties and staples. What you 
see at the Leipzig Fair will be in shop 
windows, everywhere, in a few weeks. 


Every year from 175,000 to 200,000 
buyers from nearly every important 
country assemble here. Here they pro- 
vide for their needs to meet the com- 
petition of their local markets. Here they 
buy the startling and fascinating novel- 
ties that are so sought after everywhere. 
Last Spring more than 2000 American 
buyers found profit, and pleasure too, at 
the Leipzig Trade Fair. If you have been 
here before you won’t want to miss the 
1929 Fall Fair. If you have not visited 
it you won’t want to miss this opportu- 


nity, for here are to be purchased the 
goods that will be profit-leaders in the 
next months. 

10,000 exhibitors from more than 20 
countries will show their wares. Buying 
is easy and time-saving because products 
are classified in sections in 66 special 
feature buildings. You get a chance to 
see and compare before making a final 
choice. 

Our Special Tour Offer 

To save you time and money, and to 
make your trip more pleasant, we offer 
““A Save-Money Trip to the Make-Money 
Fair”. This gives you 38 days, including 
the two ocean voyages, of pleasure and 
profit with all expenses paid, including 
passage in handsome cabin steamers, 
both ways, railroad fares, hotels, meals, 
auto hire, admissions to all places vis- 
ited and commercial service at the Fair 


for only $595. The tour provides 3 days 


in Paris, a day in Cologne, a day on the 
Rhine, a day in Frankfort, 2 days in 
Dresden, 4 days in Leipzig and 3 days 
in Berlin. Then Bremen and home. A 
wonderful pleasure trip with 4 days for 
business that will pay a profit on the 
whole trip’s cost. 

The coupon will bring you complete 
information without obligation. As the 
number of passengers we can accommo- 
date on the trip is limited we suggest 
immediate action. 

Mail this coupon for full information 


| Lerezic Trape Fair, Dept. A.D.-8 | 
| 11 West 42nd St., New York City | 
| Please send me copy of booklet “A Save-Money | 
| Trip to the Make-Money Fair” with full infor- | 
| mation about profit possibilities, travel rates, | 
| itinerary, etc. | 
| Name | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
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For seven centuries the market place of Europe 
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AT PLUMMER’S 


ONIN PII PRODI, PRL PAD WIND WHF 


Each glass is painted in natural 
colors—a cunning little white Perch 
on the one illustrated—a Salmon 
Trout on another—a Carp on a 
third. No two alike—12 in a set— 
$48 a dozen—delivered anywhere 
in the United States. 


HE Patrons of Plum- 
mer’s will be delight- 
ed—but not surprised—to know that these 
exquisite Hock-Glasses are made “Exclusive- 
ly” for us by one of the foremost glass- 
makers abroad. 


We suggest them as a superb addition to 
the service of a lover of the field and stream. 


But—whether chosen as a gift, or for your 
own service, they will carry the distinction 
of not being duplicated in America— ex- 
cept through Plummer’s. 


This House has five floors devoted to the 
creations of the makers of fine China and 
Glass. 


Many special productions of Europe are 
confined to us “Exclusively” —unobtainable 
elsewhere in America. 


Pleasant surprises await you if you've never 
visited Plummer’s. 

For the lover of Antiques we have a spe- 
cial floor. 


For those who cannot call we have an 
efficient mail order service. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6 Gd 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 
954 Chapel Street 
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AGAIN THE UNIQUE 








HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pract Street 
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Lamps and Lamp Shades 


(Continued from page 80) 


color) his loosely flowing robes re- 
vealing the rotundity of his jolly, 
prosperous person. Another curious 
lamp is made from a roof tile, a 
mounted war god of the Ming period, 
both horse and rider are in green and 
gold, the original glaze much eroded 
from exposure to the weather. 


Of all the lamps, possibly the most. 


curious is the white Chinese porce- 
lain goddess seated on a lotus blos- 
som, with nine outstretched pairs of 
arms, each hand holding a Chinese 
symbol, the peach of longevity, the 
lovers’ knot, the lotus bud, the parch- 
ment scroll and many others. The 
oldest lamp in this collection is a 
vase of Chinese pottery of the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C.—25 A.D.) mounted 
on a wrought iron tripod base. The 
original green glaze is partially ob- 
literated by silvery iridescence, the 


| decoration is a raised band of cavort- 


ing archaic dragons and the matching 
shade of chitfon velvet is batiked in 
tones of green and silver. Two fig- 


'urines of the T’ang dynasty, exca- 


vated from tombs (servants or 
retainers) corresponding to the 
Egyptian Ushabiti, are mounted on 
bronze bases and shaded with droop- 
ing pagodas of gold taffeta. 

Mounted on a base of old teak- 
wood is a slender pottery jar of the 
T’ang dynasty in finely crackled 
cream glaze with four loop handles. 
This has a lovely fluted shade of 
green hawthorn gauze finished with 
fine chenille banding, finial and drops 
of carved white jade. In biscuit porce- 


| lain is a shrine in turquoise and auber- 
| gine with seated god and attendants, 


matching its pagoda shaped roof is a 


'shade of Kussu tapestry showing blue 


chrysanthemums on a ground of 
creamy tan, fringed with blue and 
cream silk, and completed with finial 
and drops of carved lapis-lazuli. A 
pair of graceful lamps for a dressing 


| table are made from slender cylinders 


of white jade carved in open work, 
these are mounted on square bases 
of gilded bronze and have square 
shades of finely plaited peach chiffon, 
tipped with finials of white jade. 
Carved from a single piece of pure 
white jade is a graceful covered vase 
with elephant head handles holding 
loose rings. In open work relief on 
the vase is a _ beautifully carved 
Phoenix standing on a rock, and in 
the clouds is a coiled dragon in pur- 


| sult of the flaming pearl. The cover 


is a miniature replica of the base, 
with tiny elephant heads and coiled 


| dragon. The vase is mounted on a 
| carved lotus base and shaded with 


gold plaited chiffon over soft green 
flowered gauze, tipped with a white 
jade finial. Mounted on hand wrought 
gold bronze is an ivory “smoke bot- 
tle” delicately carved in a lacelike 
design of clouds, sages and fallow 
deer, its shade of ivory crépe has a 
medallion with a design taken from 
the base and the finial is a carved 
turquoise, the handles are elephant 
trunks holding loose rings. 
Appropriate for a study lamp is a 
covered vase of ancient bronze in 


| verde antique, with dragon handles; 


the decoration, an incised design of 


| clouds, is repeated on the shade of 


antiqued green crépe and the finial is 
a bronze Phoenix. A crowing chanti- 


cleer carved from rose quartz mounted 
on a base of silver inlaid with jade 
is converted into a beautiful boudoig 
lamp with a shade of clouded rose 
satin finished with an amethyst squir- 
rel for a finial and a section of a 
mandarin chain, for pull chain and 
drops. From rare chartreuse yellow 
jade is a beautifully carved figure of 
Kwan-Yin with attendant, the folds 
of her robe and floating drapery are 
exquisitely chiselled and the shade of 
chartreuse yellow brocade is com- 
pleted. with a finial of carved ame- 
thyst. A lovely boudoir lamp has a 
tiny figure of Kwan-Yin with Phoenix 
and magnolia carved from green and 
white jade shaded with green crépe. 
A covered vase of Fei-T’sui jade 
in rosy mauve and green has handles 
of elephant trunks holding loose rings 
and its shade of mauve and green 
satin has a border design painted from 
the carving on the vase, the finial and 
drops are of purple agate and jade. 
Lighted from within is an eighteenth 
century vase of white jade, with ele- 
phant trunks holding rings, mounted 
on an elaborately hand carved gold 
bronze base, this lamp has an ex. 
quisite shade of moonlight georgette 
lined with aquamarine, with finial and 
drops of carved aquamarine. Fitted as 
a boudoir lamp is a dainty vase of 
Dresden china with gay old-fashioned 
flowers in high relief—roses, zinnias, 
blue-bells, morning glories, sweet 
williams and cornflowers in pleasing 
contrast to the soft white paste of the 
china; a flower wreathed medallion 
enclosing love-birds decorates the 
shade of corn colored silk and the 
finial is a tiny nosegay. : 
Resembling a melon in shape, with 
its greeny gray coloring and white 
divisional veinings is a pottery vase 
mounted on a base of natural teak- 
wood. Its tall conical shade of amber 
silk over silver gray is exquisitely 
painted with colorful scenes copied 
from an ancient illuminated Chinese 
manuscript, in cinnabar red, pale rose, 
soft gray and tan. Mounted on a base 
of carved gold bronze is a large, beau- 
tifully moulded pottery vase of the 
Ming dynasty, its shade of crépe 
decorated with designs taken from 
the famous “five color” bowl in the 
British Museum. In decided contrast 
to these Chinese designs are the mod- 
ernistic decorations of scarlet flowers 
and bright green leaves scattered over 
the straw colored georgette shade of 
a lamp made from an urn shaped 
vase, with a delicate creamy tan glaze. 
A graceful flower stem of bright 
gold bronze, with a blossom in delicate 
shell pink makes an extremely attrac- 
tive modern floor lamp, in decided 
contrast to the sturdy standing lamp 
of wrought iron, copied from an early 
American candlestand in the Metro- 
politan Museum, which takes one 
back to Colonial days. Reproduced 
from an old Welsh candlestand is 
another wrought iron lamp, while a 
replica of an ancient French candle- 
stand is copied in bronze with silver 
finish, even to the snuffers and shears 
attached as they were in olden times. 
Another lamp is made from a rare 
old Persian bowl richly inlaid with 
colored enamels, on golden brown, or 
blue and white, with shades in har- 
monizing colors and interesting forms. 
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One of the many unusual groups we have on 
display. We invite you to visit our showroom 
with a card from your Interior Decorator or 


Dealer. 
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IRORTON W LEE, 
Bedroom & Boudoir ‘furniture 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


TEL. MURRAY HILL 4870 FIFTH FLOOR 











Ay ANTIQUE WRITING DESK 
of exquisite detail, in walnut with 
fine marquetry and ivory inlay. 
This desk was secured from the 
collection of the present Dowager 
Duchess of Sutherland, and is 
now at our Baltimore Galleries. 


ALIAN 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA PARIS WASHINGTON 
224-226CharlesSt.,N. 1822ChestnutSt. 9 RuedeSeine 1536 Connecticut Ave, 


DECORATORS 
IMPORTERS 
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'., Beauty, color and design in 


“enduring CHROMITE walls 
7, 

Bl = Wipoeee CHROMITE tiled walls for bath- 
rooms and kitchens offer unequalled opportunities,— 


permanent, beautiful, rich color effects, yet lustrous, 
smooth, flint hard surfaces. 


The wealth of superb two toned color selections, combi- 
nations and designs presents real opportunity for true 
indiv iduality,—found only in CHROMITE. 


CHROMITE will not crack,—is easily, quickly and per- 
fectly applied. A bath of water removes the effects of 
time, leaving your CHROMITE walls glisteningly colorful 
—again just riilke new, 
—and the surprise of CHROMITE 
is its moderate price which encour- 
ages its use generously in many parts 
of the home ... it is cemented to 
the wall in sheet form. 


Before you build or re-decorate, it 
will pay you to be fully informed 
about CHROMITE. 





An illustrated 
CHROMITE 
bool:let will 


be sent 








on request, 


MROMITE 


“For walls of permanent beauty”? 


CHROMITE CO., Dept. L, 228 North LaSalle St.,Chicago 
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a gallery above for musicians, which 
is reached by the stairway from the 
entrance. On this ground floor are 
women’s dressing rooms and a service 
pantry, with a service entry isolated 
by itself at one end of the building. One 
enters the building on this ground floor 
opposite the outdoor pool and passes 
through an attractive, panelled vesti- 


TERRACE 


ARTS & DECORATION 


The Sports-Building, a New Idea 


(Continued from page 55) 










First floor plan showing lounge and 
terrace and service portion of house 


looking the recreation room, and down 
to the pool and basement below. 
From this terrace one sees the setting 
sun. On the whole, it is an extremely 
practical and simple arrangement, and 
is singularly attractive architecturally. 
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Gallery and upper part of lounge in 
this uniquely practical sports-house 


bule with entrances left into the 
women’s dressing room and right into 
the big recreation or living room. 
One looks through the decorative 


| | 








This basic conception has been car- 
ried out in most thorough detail, many 
points of which are interesting, par- 
ticularly in view of the novelty of the 
basic ‘idea. 

I have described the outdoor swim- 
ming pool and have explained the ex- 





























“SWIMMING POOL 





























Basement with large swimming pool, 
squash court and the capacious lockers 


screen separating the vestibule from 
the stairs and out over the north ter- 
race on the other side. The stairs 
lead up, as noted, to the gallery over- 


SQUASH: COURT 











cellent way in which it has been de- 
signed as an architectural feature for 
the center of the greensward garden 
that lies between the main house and 
the sports-building. Otherwise, the out- 
door pool is just as carefully designed 
(Continued on page 97) 
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~ [ nis OCTAGONAL BATH-DRESSING ROOM 


by FREDERICK G- FROST 


expresses the Luxurious beauty of REAL TILES 


THIRD OF A SERIES of distinguished rooms, 
designed with Keramic Miles... . by 
America’s leading architects. 


It is one of the marvels of modern life—the 
bath-dressing room of today, with its perfection 
of beauty and comfort. 


In this delightful combination of bathroom 
and dressing-room every convenience repre- 
sents the highest degree of luxury. 


Today architects everywhere—not satisfied 
with designing the bathroom as a mere utility 
—are making it one of the architectural jewels 


Our FLOOR PLAN at theright shows how ingeniously every 


of the house, lavishing upon it their richest 
invention—their most beautiful designs. 


Keramic Tiles—real tiles —have made this 
wonderful development possible. No other 
material shows such range in decorative units, 
color nuances, texture, pattern; no other has 
such innate distinction and beauty as a setting 
for the bath. 


In this lovely bath-dressing room in orchid, 
gray, and gold, designed by Frederick G. Frost, 
one feels an exquisite harmony of color and 
design. The springing arches of the mosaic 
ceiling, the cobweb pattern of the floor, the 


dainty octagonal tiled dressing table, are notes 
of originality that blend in a general air of 
distinction and elegance. Every point of com- 
fort and convenience has been ingeniously 
thought out in this beautiful room. 


Let us send you —free—our illustrated booklet 
Enduring Beauty in your home through Keramic 
Tiles. It will give you many interesting facts 
and suggestions about the new ways in which 
Keramic Tiles are being used in beautiful 
homes throughout America, Write to us today! 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
Dept. A-8, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a clothes closet, and a toilet are set harmoniously in the 


eight sides-of the room. English drawers line the entrance. 
The dressing table in the center of the room has an 


point of comfort and. convenience. has been thought out 
inthis beautiful room. ‘A bath, a shower, a lavatory with 
medicine chest, a closet for hats, shoes and lingerie, a divan, 


CLOTHES 
CLOSET 


adjustable mirror which can be opened into three wings. 


C 
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Hows thi a 


One of these evenings, when you’re ex- 
hausted from the heat and nothing 
tastes good, how would you like to sit 
down to a dinner like this? An ice-cold 
fruit cup, jellied chicken and ham, a 
salad of crisp lettuce with a stuffed 
tomato in aspic. And, for dessert, a 
strawberry sundae. 


Tempting, isn’t it? And so pleasantly 
easy to prepare. All the real work can 
be done in the cool of the morning. 
Then your General Electric Refriger- 
ator will do the rest. 


The Correct Temperature Always 
Fifty degrees is accepted by scientists 
as the “danger point” in the preserva- 
tion of food. When the temperature 
rises even a degree or two above that, 
bacteria multiply, foods become unsafe 
to eat...a positive menace to health. 
In the General Electric Refrigerator 
the temperature is automatically kept 
several degrees below fifty —always. 


Countless superiorities give the Gener- 
al Electric Refrigerator its outstanding 
position.,..an hermetically sealed, 
dust-proof mechanism, mounted on top 
-.-an accessible temperature control 
...a new standard of quiet operation 
..-no oiling...no troublesome ma- 
chinery ... simplified installation...no 
radio interference. 





Factory prices on the new all-steel models 
now start as low as $215 





Now General Electric offers anall-steel " 


cabinet! Beautiful. Non-warping. Strong 
as a safe. The new all-steel cabinet 
and the hermeticallysealed mechanism 
combine to produce what we believe 
is the finest refrigerator ever made. 


For full particulars send a post card to 
Electric Refrigeration Department of 
General Electric Company, Hanna 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Ask for 
booklet Q-8. 


A Guarantee Fulfilled 


More than 300,000 homes are enjoying 
the convenience, economy and health- 
guarding service of the General Elec- 
tric Refrigerator and not one has spent 
a single dollar for repairs—that was 
our guarantee to them. You can be 
certain that these owners would not 
exchange their General Electric Re- 
frigerators for anything in the world 
which could be purchased for the 


same mo ney. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


ALL*STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


fora Lokwealier dinnesal 


é 
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Tue charm and desirability of individual 
French Provincial Pieces are even more to 
be appreciated when a number are shown 
ensemble. 






A special section of the Cossé Showroom, 
completely furnished with suitable acces- 
sories, has been set aside for the purpose of 
arranging such groupings for decorators 
and their clients. Boudoir, sitting room, 
study and dining room settings can be 
created for inspection on brief notice. 











One such model chamber is pictured here- 
with. Many other combinations may be 
made from the Cossé Collection. 






Additional illustration plates and detailed 
information may be obtained from your 


Tout Ensemble! ? 
COSSE 


Ure (Bh 


IMPORTERS or PERIOD FURNITURE 


316 fast Ole Street 
oNew York 
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EN ANNE CABINET, 


lacquered in old cream color, with de=- 
tail exquisitely executed, is mounted 
upon a base of gilt and walnut. The 
harmony of color between the lacquer 
and the walnut is one unusual feature of 
this piece. [he dimensions are as follows: 
height 5'3%4", width 3'1",depthi'7". 


6A, Belmont 
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ANI-ONYX. 
¢ acVitreous Marble 









Enduring Beauty 


300 BROOKSIDE 


mn MT 
AOA 


We practical moderns buy Beauty by the calendar. 
“Will it wear?”? we ask. And Sani-Onyx answers 
with a promise to outserve the building itself. 

Here, indeed, is lasting beauty for bathroom 
and kitchen walls, ceiling and wainscoting. 


Sani-Onyx is fused from rock ingredients and 
comes in convenient slabs, in a variety of 
modern colors and color combinations. 

Doesn’t chip, check or discolor. No 
expense for repairs or re-decoration. 


Send for a beautiful free portfolio 
picturing actual installations in color. 


MARIETTA MFG. CO. 








AVE. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Building and Equipping Your Home 


(Continued from page 74) 


Modelled in place on «a gable appears this conceit remi- 
niscent of old cottages in south England. Eschweiler & 
Courtesy Plastic Products 


Eschweiler, architects. 


part of the construction-process. 
These are prepared in as many as 
sixteen standard colors, so that any 
effect from a monotone or duotone 
to a polychrome can be obtained. 
Such plasters can be applied in any 
texture. If rapidity and economy are 
not strictly necessary, lime putty is 
an equally flexible finishing medium, 
though color must be added by paint- 
ing after the wall is thoroughly dry 
and hard, in whatever tint is desired. 

Lime and gyp- 
sum plasters also 
are the proper 
base-materials for 
the making of arti- 
ficial marbles, 
caenstone, traver- 
tine and _ scagliola. 
When the artisan 
put to this work 
is more than a 
mechanic and.when 
the methods that 
have been devel- 
oped through cen- 
turies are relied 
upon, the results 
are entirely satis- 
factory. For the 
finest work of this 
sort, Keene's Ce- 
ment is the best 
material. It is the 
hardest, densest 
and whitest form 
of gypsum. While 
ordinary gypsum 
plasters are non- 
hydraulic—lime 
plaster is better 
than they if a se- 
vere moisture- 
condition is likely 
to be encountered 
—Keene’s Cement 
is exceptional in 
this regard. For this reason, it is 
frequently used in bathrooms and 
other chambers where an impervious 
surface is necessary. And the fact 
that it can be polished to a lustre 
almost like marble suggests its use 
where singularly fine effects are de- 
sired. 

So it will be realized that plaster- 
work deserves respectful considera- 
tion from modern builders and that 


residence in 








St. Louis. 


tect. Courtesy Best Brothers Keene’s Cement Company 


contemporary 
work in the me- 
dium need not he 
unworthy of its 
splendid tradition. 
Perhaps we can 
appreciate the bet- 
ter its genuine 
character and the 
opportunities it af- 
fords to the sensi- 
tive designer from 
this conclusion by 
one of the two re- 
cent English his- 
torians of plaster: 
“It is intensely 
sympathetic,” he 
wrote; “it is in- 
tensely susceptible 
to every touch re- 
ceived from the 
hand of the work- 
er, and for this 
very reason no 
pains should be 
spared in the ef- 
fort to make it 
seem to deserve its 
place in the build- 
ings which we 
erect. It can be 
modeled, cast, incised, colored, sten- 
ciled or stamped with equal freedom, 
from the size of a cameo to the 
vastness of a dome. It may be set 
as a jewel, or it may be applied to 
the facade of a palace.” 
Unquestionably the modernistic 
note will appear in plaster decoration. 
No type of decoration has ever made 
greater demands on its background 
and its accessories. Although some 
of the decorators to-day are proving: 


Co. 


The use of an interesting material is shown for the repro- 
duction of tile, marble-effects and stone-finishes, from a 


Klipstein & Rathman, archi- 


quite charmingly that the modernistic 
ideal will, if handled tenderly enough, 
cooperate with certain of the old 
periods which we are accustomed to 
isolate in their presentation, still in 
the main, the modernistic furniture 
demands modernistic background, 
modernistic fireplaces, window deco- 
ration, ceilings, floors, etc. For this 
reason a type of the newer period 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Nassau Broadloom Chenille | 


In stock for immediate delivery 


BroADLOOM 





Pirain WILTON 


BroapLtoom Ficgurep Carpet 


DISTRIBUTED By 


CAGNEY 


Wholesale Carpets and Rugs 


JOHN 


342 MADISON AVE. 


Me 


NEW YORK CITY 


Samples on request 
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anish the 
garbage can forever! 


| Sees no more than you pay for a 
good electric washer, you can for- 
ever rid your home of the foul 
smelling, germ breeding, work-creating 
garbage can and the unsightly, space- 
taking rubbish pile responsible for 75% 
of residence fires! 
Install the Chimney-Fed Kernerator 
using your new home’s regular chimney 
when it is in or near the kitchen. The 
handy hopper door, shown above, con- 
nects with the chimney and leads to a 
brick combustion chamber in the base- 
ment where the daily waste accumu- 
lates for an occasional lighting (a 
match does it — no fuel required — 
the discarded combustible waste is the 
only fuel needed). 
The Basement-Fed Kernerator tor your 
home already built, costs about the 
same as the portable gas-fired incinera- 
tor of half the capacity, and provides 
abundant room for not only garbage 
and combustible waste, but all rubbish 
and non-combustibles like tin cans, etc. - 
as well — and which nothing less in 
size can conveniently dispose of. 
Send for booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
772 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


‘KERNERATOR 


INCINERATION 


“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
for New and Existing Buildings 
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The 
Pennsploania Academy 


of the fine Arts 


Broad and Cherry Streets 


Philadelphia 


The Oldest Art School in America 


Instruction in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and Illustration. Write 
for Illustrated Circular. 


. Ereanor A. Fraser, Curator 








Develop Your 
Artistic Talents 


All the regular Art Courses. 
Also Interior Decoration, 
Weaving, Book Binding, 
Pottery, Metal Working. 
For catalog, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 10 


St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY_ST.LOUIS 


MR241 













METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


Instructors: Michel Jacobs, Director; 
Author of ‘“‘The Art of Color,’’ George 
Elmer Browne, N. A., Arthur Schwei- 


der, Lloyd Coe, Arthur Black, Alleene 
Kroeger. 


LIFE — PORTRAIT —POSTER—COS- 
TUME AND FABRIC DESIGN— 
INTERIOR DECORATION— 
ILLUSTRATION. 


School enlarged double former capacity. 








IAS antique mahogany 
secretary—Chinese Chippendale 
of unusual quality whose exqui- 
site compelling charm and rare 
artistry make it an exceptional 
example of the golden age of 
craftsmanship. One of a striking 
collection of important pieces of 
old English mahogany. 


A complete decorating 


service is available, including 
panelling of rooms, painting, 
draperies and mantels. 


LARS 


SOUTHAMPTON LONG ISLAND 
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MADISOR AVERGE 


554 MADISON AVE AT 55th ST -RE@U YORK 
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VENETIAN PAINTED CORNER CLOSETS, ONE OF A PAIR 


DANTE VIRGIL LELAND 


~Ttalian and French Antiques~ 


22 East 65th Street - New York 
Florence Office: 34 Viale P Amedeo 


© 1928, D. V. L. 
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LANG HST Porcelain Vase, 


with five color decoration in 
high relict, 21 inches in height, 


not including stand. lt isa 
superb example of the Golden 
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Age of Chinese Porcelain. 
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Jades 


Lacquers 





Crystals Porcelains Potteries 


Lamps Screens Textiles 


Sculpture Rugs 


Cabinets 


Gumps 


246 = 268 Post Street 2206 Kalakaua Ave. 
San Francisco Honolulu 


Paintings 


Kimonas 
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Cool Modern Summer Fabrics 
(Continued from page 62) 
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A modernistic design in various tones of silver, lead, aluminum, flesh, 
écru, sage, electric-gold and champagne. Courtesy Cheney Brothers 


a suitable modernistic sheer fabric is 
available. 

Some of us prefer to abandon 
glass curtains in summer, and to use 
cool lengths of drapery to take away 
the too-bare effect. Others prefer the 
opposite scheme. They omit draperies 
and choose only glass curtains. But 
certain houses demand both and for 
all of these the drapery materials to 
which interesting modern patterns 
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at night, is known to play havoc 
with the fabrics. These treated tex- 
tiles also make ideal cushions for 
garden furniture where unexpected 
showers might otherwise ruin a fabric, 
and for terrace furniture and beach 
chairs as well. Obviously they are 
appropriate for the smart little ca- 
bana, the club lounge or the summer 
cottage where in spite of. warning 
cries, a dripping bathing suit makes 
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Yellow Celanese voile at the window and yellow Celanese taffeta for 
the couch spread, in the home of Mr. H. F. McComber at Garden City. 
Nancy McClelland, Decorator. Photograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


have been applied are widely avail- 
able this season. In drapery linens 
of slightly heavier than casement cur- 
tain weight there are exceptional 
patterns in geometrical as well as 
floral and animal effects, the tra- 
ditional coolness of this fabric em- 
phasized by silvery grays, northern 
blues and other cool tints. These have 
been used on many of the better 
types of modernist reed, wicker and 
fiber furniture suitable for house or 
terrace or a beach pavilion. 

Heavier fabrics of manufactured 
silk and cotton in combination or of 
mohair are also popular for the cover- 
ings of summer furniture as well as 
for use at windows. Colorings in these 
run to brilliant orange and blue, also 
bright, summery greens, yellows and 
magenta. 

A few rayons in modern design 
have been treated for water-proofing 
and to see them is to immediately 
select them for use in seaside cot- 
tages, where moist, salt air especially 


its appearance and plumps itself down 
upon a sofa or across a chaise longue. 

The small water craft which are 
increasingly popular with landlubbers 
call for cushioned seats and _ little 
curtains to smack in every breeze, 
while the more elaborate boats with 
cabins and lounging decks and a 
dining salon, likewise demand modern 
treatment in many instances; perhaps 
frequently with an owner who is not 
yet considering anything modernistic 
for his home. The sturdier textiles 
preferably water-proofed are of course 
best suited here and instead of the 
cool color effects demanded in the 
house, some bolder ones undeniably 
gay should be chosen for any craft 
putting out to sea under a summer 
sun—or moon. 

Glazed chintzes and oilcloth fab- 
rics must not be left out of the 
summer decorating scheme for both 
are so admirably suited to certain 
uses. The oilcloths combine effec- 

(Continued on page 94) 














Tce and snow haveno more effect on 
J-M Asbestos Shingles than on gran- 
ite. Impervious to weather, unburn- 
able by fire, they make a roof which 
everlastingly ends roofing expense 


ee 


a is a strong word. 
Yet you can truthfully call your roof 
everlasting if it is made of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. To pro- 
duce this roofing, unburnable asbestos 
and cement are blended under terrific 
pressure into monolithic stone shin- 
gles. No natural rock can be so free 
from splitting, so completely imper- 
vious to fire. These sturdy Asbestos 
Shingles have the further advantages 
of colors to meet every requirement, 
and absolute uniformity of quality in 
every shingle. 

Consider what these points mean 
to you in protecting and beautifying 
your own home. 

When you re-roof your present 
home with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles you re-roof for the last time. 
Or if you cover your new house with 
J-M Asbestos Shingles you will never 
have to buy another roof, nor make 
repairs. 


J-M Roofs Improve with Age 


The process of making J-M Asbestos 
Shingles is as if rock were produced 
to meet specifications. These Asbestos 
Shingles can be raised to white heat, 
then plunged into cold water, without 
harm. No other natural or manufactured 
roofing (except sheet metal) would 
stand such treatment. 


In fact, the toughness of J-M 
Shingles is such that the only effect 
of weather is to make them harder 





and stronger. It is literally true that 
the longer J-M Asbestos Shingles 
are exposed to the weather, the less 
the weather can injure them. Actual 
tests show that the portions of J-M 
Asbestos Shingles exposed to the 
weather are stronger after 15 years of 
service than the portions which are 
covered. 


Beauty plus Utility 


Any home, from a tiny cottage to a 
great house, is improved by a roof of 
these colorful, rough-textured, sturdy 
Asbestos Shingles. 


When you order a roof of our 
Shingles you receive from your con- 
tractor a certificate which attests to 
the genuineness of the roof. Ask for 
this. It protects you from disappoint- 
ments due to substitution of inferior 
material. Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are everlasting. 

The famous J-M trade mark also 
stands for quality on automobile brake 
lining as well as on packings, heat in- 
sulations, built-up roofings, flooring 
and numerous other products. By using 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles your 
home receives the benefit of this same 
engineering skill. 





Ve eather will never 


wear them out 
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G9: new houses 


or old, J-M Asbestos Shingles are everlasting 


The most intense tropical sunlight 
is merely pleasant warmth to J-M 
Asbestos Shingles, which are not 
harmed by white heat of a furnace. 


Spring showers or summer thunder- 
storms serve only to brighten the 
charming colors of everlasting, fire- 
proof J-M Asbestos Shingles. 


Johns -Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


JOHNS-MANVILL 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
(Mail coupon to branch nearest you) 


Send me your free booklet telling the 
story of colorful, permanent roofs. 
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A\wake with style. _ 


| eee that combine the immemorial beauty 1 | q 
and dignity of marble with the luxury of lithe | 












and soundless comfort underfoot! Floors that 
effectively meet the new-day demand for color; and 
bring to the modern housewife many extra hours of 
leisure—respite from scrubbing, sweeping, beating! 


There’s the triumph of Sealex Linoleums! And 
the reason why, in so many homes where up-to- 
dateness is the dominant note, these floorings 
complete the decorative ensemble of every room! 


These lovely new linoleums offer designs to ex- 
press every individual preference, in colors ranging 
from the softly restrained to the strikingly vivid. 
You'll find among them the very pattern each room 
requires —to make your home throughout an 
impressive expression of aristocratic good taste. 





Sealex Linoleums are stain-proof. Every tiny 
pore of the material is sealed against dirt and 
spilled things. A whisk of a damp mop is all that’s 
needed to keep the floor spotlessly clean. 


*«*MEDITERRANEAN’ 
Sealex Linoleum 
No. 3101 


Make sure you get genuine Sealex Linoleum! 
Look for the shield, shown below, on the goods. 
Ti. better-class stores 
dell Sealex Linoleums: 
beautifully designed In- 
laids, Embossed, two-lone 
Jaspé, Plain and Battle- 
ship. There are types for 






every flooring requirement 
— whelher home, office, 


shop, or public building. 


“NIAGARA” 
Sealex Linoleum 
No. 3123 
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SEALEX 4 “MEXICANA” 
SUNOLEUM . Sealex Linoleum 
No. 3112 
( { M-) g NC., Gen’l Off KEARNY, New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Pittsburgh Boston Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas New Orleans Atlanta 


SEALEX tiNGLECMS. , 
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PERIOD FURNITURE 


Decorators desiring to select period 
furniture from a wide and comprehen- 
sive variety will find the Grosfeld col- 
lection suited to-their needs. Our line 
embraces authentic reproductions of 
all the famous periods—French, Span- 
ish, Italian and English—as well as 


Modern. The 18th Century Venetian 
bed illustrated exemplifies the taste and 
distinction characteristic of all Gros- 
feld reproductions. The card of your 
decorator or dealer is sufficient to 
enable you to view the Grosfeld col- 
lection of period reproductions. 


For DEALERS and 
DECORATORS 


Our new, complete 
catalogue of Grosfeld 
reproductions of all 
periods is now ready 
for distribution. Write 
for your copy. 


An 18th Century Venetian bed—part of a 
complete Venetian bedroom group. The 
hand-decorated design is the work of our 
artists who are skilled in the finest type of 


Albert Grosfeld, Fue. 


801-803 Third Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO SHOWROOMS—1244 North Clark Street 











Tailoring 
the Gentleman in a strictly individual 


ized manner for his attire be it 
Business, Dress or Sport 
and the Lady for her Man Sewn Cross 
Saddle Riding Coats, Breeches or Jodhpurs 


rAlfied (Sa C. 


New York 


Bryant 2040 


980 Fifth Avenue 


N.W. Corner 47% Street 










A. MARCHAND 


Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 
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Fine Crystal Chandeliers 
Candelabra and Wall Lights 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Showroom: 820 Tower Court 


Consult your decorator or architect 








are opened to the trade | 
and to its clientele~ 
ae: 1M ou w very 





As a graphic indication of Craftsman- 


hip in Wrought Iron, one will find our 


Lamps, Gates, Grilles, Tables, Aquaria 
and Smoke Stands representative. 
You and your clients are invited to visit 


Tue Dextia Roppia Rooms operated at 


wholesale only. 


-JONn:B- Salterini- 
‘Wrousht -[ron- 

35737 West: 25" -street: 
‘New ] BS Yyork- 


Kk for decorators 


e1 
and suggestions for special work or unusual pieces. 












1 department which will submit sketches 











ARTS & DECORATION 


Ornamental Plaster 
(Continued from page 90) 


in decoration is 
bound to find its 
completion in 
plasterwork, in ceil- 
ings, in fireplaces, 
in garden decora- 
tion. In fact, orna- 
mental plaster will 
move up to meet 
this curious mod- 
ern environment, 
just as it in the 
past has produced 
what was necessary 
for the interesting 
Tudor, Spanish, 
Elizabethan and 
Georgian house. 
The chances are 
that this newer 
type of decoration 
in plaster will at 
first, at least, ap- 
pear in very simple 
forms. The ornate 
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Hydrated finishing lime is susceptible of virtually any tex- 


tural treatment. Courtesy The Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. 





A coffered ceiling, combined with mouldings and textured 

planes on which color is applied over gypsum plaster, in one 

of the rooms of the Buffalo Park Club. C. C. Wendehack, 
architect. Courtesy Certain-teed Products Corporation 


quality of old English and Italian pe- 
riod rooms, even in new designs, 
will have no place in the severer 
modernistic atmosphere, where squares 
and cubes and triangles dominate. 

As has already been said, ornamen- 
tal plaster is taking its place in the 
architectural and sculptural displays 


in many of the 
loveliest small 
gardens as well 
as the great 
estates, and it 
has especially 
been devel- 
oped in wall 
fountains, 
pool margins, 
bird _ baths, 
low _ benches 
and _settees, 
jars and flow- 
er boxes. The 
most interest- 


are made to 
conform to 
the particular 
type of the 
house and 
garden— 
Spanish, Ital- 
ian, French. I think as yet it has not 
been fully realized what fine spots of 
decoration the artistic use of plaster 
can furnish for gardens on the north 
side of the house or near the sea or 
in rather densely shaded spots where 
the contrast of green and white can 
take the place of a profusion of flowers. 


Cool Modern Summer Fabrics 
(Continued from page 92) 


tively with patterns in the modern 
spirit and with textiles rather coarse 
in nature. They appear gayly in sum- 
mer cottage kitchens as well as on 
porches, terraces and in the pleasure 
boat. Smart use is made of them as 
valances when a modern pattern fab- 
ric hangs below as the drapery. Or 
if used as furniture cushions espe- 
cially in reed and fiber chairs and 
sofas, brilliant modern fabrics piped 
with oilcloth have a most convincing 
air of being waterproof and durable 
and appropriately placed. 

Flat little pads of oilcloth are 
excellent to use on metal garden fur- 
niture, as well as on the terrace 
steps and the stone seats in the gar- 
den. No harm comes to such cushions 
if left in rain and sun for they are 


waterproof and the colors are mirac- 
ulously fast as well as in great va- 
riety. Combinations of several colors 
in oilcloth may be cut and com- 
bined in modernistic effects for sum- 
mer chair coverings and table covers 
for terrace bridge or luncheon, and 
for the dozens of little mats needed 
around the house in summer on 
which flower pots and vases, the iced 
beverage pitcher and _ gardening 
baskets are to be placed. They spare 
the furniture, cost little and are smart 
additions to the decorating schemes. 
The glazed modern chintzes_ sug- 
gest themselves for drapery as well 
as slipcovers; they are cool to look 
at and cool to the touch although 
there is a dearth of modernist pat- 
terns as yet in this kind of fabric. 
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antique 


‘ reproductions & 


adaptations 
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This bedroom group represents the purest type 
of furniture of American origin 


“The “Plymouth” 


cw 


cherry furniture 


from heirlooms 
of the Pilgrim Century 


OVERS of Early 
American furniture 
will find joy in 


this quaint and charming 
Reproduction of a 


table in the Metro 


group for the bedroom. 


The care and fidelity with 
which has 


every piece 


been made will satisfy the 


politam Museum, «a most critical and well- 
gift of me: Russell + formed taste. A console 
; table given by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage to the Metro- 
politan served as a model 
i for color finish and hard- 
ware. Besides the four 
pieces shown, the group 
includes a paneled bed, 
a tilt-top table, a chest, a 
toilet table and mirror, a 
night stand, bench and 
In such beds as these chair. 
the Pilorim fathers 


Charlotte furniture for 
the 
authentic 


slept 


bedroom consists of 
reproductions 
and adaptations of various 
periods of furniture de- 
sign, in mahogany, oak, 
and 
cherry. Our productions 


pine, beech, maple 
appeal to people who seek 
furniture with individual- 
ity and a background of 
historical interest. It is 
sold through selected fur- 
niture stores. On receipt 
of 10 cents we will gladly 
send you an interesting 





A beautifully propor- 
tioned modification of 
an early highboy for- 
merly owned bu Wal- 


folder with pictures and 
descriptions of our va- 


lace Nutting, the 3 

collector rious groups. 
CHARLOTTE FURNITURE Co. 
Dept. ADS CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Please send folder without obligation to 








Under Cover 


UYING ANTIQUE AND MOopERN 

FURNITURE IN Parts. J/lustrated. 
By Thérése and Louise Bonney. 
Robert McBride & Co. 


This is a small book but packed 
with meat for those who go to Paris 
antique-hunting instead of wasting 
their time gaping at Napoleon’s 
Tomb or squandering their money at 
Henri’s bar. 

Paris is a centre celebrated not 
only as the place in which to buy the 
ancient arts of the Continent but as 
the world-gallery in which are being 
exhibited the finest examples of the 
modernistic movement, the atelier in 
which they are being originated. This 
book, the work of two authorities in 
the arts—the new as well as old— 
and in that of shopping as well, tells 
you where to find and purchase to 
the best advantage the period furni- 
ture and tapestries from the famous 
looms of France and Belgium. Nor 
does it overlook the minor treasures 
of the past from Spain, Italy and 
Germany, such as candlesticks, mir- 
rors, statuettes, velvets, etc. Quite 
as important, it draws attention to 
the craftsmen who are making history 
in the development of fascinating, 
unstereotyped forms and materials, 
and tells where these may be seen. 
More than this, it is an inviting ex- 
position—in both senses of the term 
—of this modern trend in decoration, 
and a masterly attempt at evaluating 
the best that is being produced in its 
furniture, textiles, lighting fixtures 
and other articles indispensable to the 
household. 


A/a MANKIND? A Pano- 
rama of Modern Civilization. 
Essays by Van Loon, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Emil Ludwig, Havelock Ellis, 
Lewis Mumford, Carl Van Doren and 
Many Others. Edited by Charles A. 
Beard. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
This tremendous question—about 
which I believe we are all in the dark 
—has been an open one since Cain 
hit Abel over the head. I find that 
these scientific and philosophical gen- 
try bring us no nearer a solution. But 
it all makes interesting reading if you 
no longer care for Conan Doyle, Al- 
dous Huxley, Cabell or Anatole 
France. From this book I found out 
much about our “tendencies”, but 
Whither?—gquién sabe? 


I Sue YEAR-BooK OF JAPANESE ART | 


(1927). The National Commuttee 
of Japan on Intellectual Co-operation, 
Tokio, Japan. Illustrated. 

This is an invaluable annual for 
those interested in Japanese art. It is 
a history of the exhibitions and art 
museums, their additions for the year, 
with magnificent plate reproductions. 
In some of them the West has made 
slight inroads. There are hints of 
Degas and Cézanne here and there. 
But, in the main, it is all Japan at its 
oddest (to us) and its best. 


Ss oF Our ANCESTORS. Ameri- 
can Profiles and Profilists. With 
Illustrations. By Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

An authoritative and comprehen- 
sive study of the art of the silhouette 
in America written by one renowned 
as a lover of this art. A profile is 
always a curiosity sharpener. These 
illustrations whet the appetite for the 
full face. 
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Late 18th Century Occasional Table 
with gilt stretcher 


Antique Furniture, Sheffield, China, 


Special chintzes and Damasks * 


WOOD VIELE AND COMPANY 
2052 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exhibitor: KAPOCK HOUSE, 2011 Waxnut Srt., Purtapetpnta, Pa. 














Partial view of Spanish Government Tourist office at 695 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. All furniture, tiles, rugs, lighting fixtures and deco- 
rations were selected from our stock of Spanish importations. 


If-it comes from Spain we have it 


INDUSTRIAS DE ARTE ESPANOL REUNIDAS 
MADRID + SPAIN 


American Associates 


MANUEL CARAGOL & SON INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


340 EAST 44th STREET +1 NEW YORK CITY 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
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Hardware for Summer Interiors 
(Continued from page 78) 


HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 
Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 





New YoRK 


209 So. La Salle St. 33 No. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rochester, Minn. 
Davenport, lowa Rockford, Ill. Kansas City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. 


Minneapolis 
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Both photographs courtesy Sargent & Co. 
Entrance door handles and locks in white bronze, brass and iron, 
new in design and interesting in ornamentation 
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Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in them practical and rust-proof; they it is a detail of the decorating 


have, to use a much overworked’ scheme; not one of the most im- 
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Seattle 
Toledo 


Tulsa 
Buffalo 


Boston 
Portland 
St. Louis Rochester Baltimore 
Pittsburgh Hollywood Cincinnati 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Kansas City 


Cable Address ‘‘ Hathrops’’ 


Oakland, Cal. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Marietta, Ohio 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Dayton 
Wheeling 
Richmond 
San Francisco 


Oklahoma City Parkersburg, W. Va. 


New York 


Jam NGeli af Ga 


Gentlemens Jailors 


PAR EXCELLENCE 


IN CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


The Exceptional Character 
of our Clothes for Formal, 
Business, and Sport Attire 
is Reflected by our Large 
and Prominent Patronage. 


Our Representatives visit 
the Principal Cities in the 
Middle West—dates will 
be sent upon application. 
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word, styled their windows to suit the 
many types of structures in which 
they are to be used. 

Other types of window hardware 
are likewise designed for different 
styles of buildings. The well estab- 
lished interest in Spanish architecture 
in California and Florida has brought 
forth beautiful examples of iron work 
for use on outside doors, porches, 
terraces and in patios, as well as many 
essential and interesting devices for 
interior use. Quite properly such work 
is inspired by antique examples of 


portant objects in the room. But 
small as its rdle seems to be, it is 
important that the rod be styled to 
this kind of room. 

The movement in applied design 
which is peculiarly of this age and 
which continues to be described as 
modernist, has also influenced har 
ware. Door knobs and plates, window 
and drapery devices are echoing the 
motifs of fabrics and furniture. Or 
the outline of a great skyscraper may 
be found in the metal plates on its 
doors. The gleam of silver or bronze, 





A lock set of white bronze hardware which retains its wrought iron 
finish forever, appropriate for both exterior and interior use 


Spanish and Italian iron craftsman- 
ship, but to meet American demands 
the designers have simplified and 
lightened these styles or in other ways 
modified them to our uses. 

The home builder will also find 
iron grilles for windows and interior 
doors, and besides lighting fixtures 
and door and window hardware, there 
are drapery rods in the same feeling. 
The manufacturers of drapery hard- 
ware, seizing upon the exposed rod 
which is almost essential with dra- 
peries in the Spanish interior, have 
devised door and window fixtures of 
exceptional charm. Some of these are 
equipped with polychrome or gilded 
finials after the manner of very old 
Spanish ironwork. Also there are 
some gaudy examples which are in 
the worst possible taste and which 
like garish velvets and cretonnes, 
should be passed quickly by. The 
Spanish iron rod even when a decora- 
tive part of the period interior 
should not be too much in evidence; 


the variety of textures possible with 
chromium, nickel, aluminum, iron, 
brass and many alloys lend them- 
selves so well to the varied decorative 
moods of the day. 

Besides excellent keyplates and 
door knobs in the modernistic styles, 
drapery hardware has been quick to 
make a place for itself in this style 
group. As in other period styling of 
drapery hardware, however, there are 
some glaringly bad examples of 
“modern” hardware; exaggerations 
in design and coloring which would 
certainly do a great deal to detract 
from an otherwise well planned and 
serene room. The window hardware 
in the best modernistic interiors is al- 
most negligible as a contributor of 
decorative motif; rods, poles, rings 
and finials are of unadorned metal or 
painted wood. In rare instances where 
the window is unusually important in 
such an interior a decorative motif 
in the curtain fabric may sometimes 

(Continued on page 99) 
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A SIMPLE 
HOME TEST 


that shows the su- 
perior efficiency of 
Insulite as a non- 
conductor of heat 
or cold. 


F COURSE YOU ARE 

GOING TO INSULATE YOUR HOME —~, 
whether it’s new or being remodeled. What you are most interested 
in is the strongest, most efficient and economical form of insulating board. 
Prove the efficiency of Insulite for yourself with the above simple home 
test. Put a cube of ice ona piece of Insulite over an automatic electric iron. 
See how long it takes the heat to go through Insulite and melt the ice. 


Make this same test with ordinary insulation boards and see the dif- 
ference. We know from accurate scientific laboratory tests that Insulite, 
full YY inch thick, is 12'4% more efficient than ordinary 7/16 inch insu- 
lation boards. 


Furthermore, laboratory tests show that Insulite has much greater ten- 
sile strength than ordinary insulation boards. 


Because Insulite is an all wood product chemically treated it is not sub- 
ject to deterioration. 


Your architect or lumber dealer can tell you of the superiority of In- 
sulite—or better still, let us send you our free booklet “Increasing Home 
Enjoyment,” and a free sample of Insulite to test for yourself. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL4, INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 


the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


COLD AND 





FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


MORE 
EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY Y% INCH BOARDS 


PROTECTION 


HEAT 


AGAINST 





Insulite makes homes warmer in 
winter, cooler in summer, deadens 
noise and resists dampness. As sheath- 
ing, wall board, plaster base, roof in- 
sulation, attic lining and for many 
other uses, Insulite is a competent bar- 
rier against the outside elements. 


Insulite saves you money in fuel 
bills and, because it is in board form, 
costs you little more than other forms 
of construction that are not insulated. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1208 Builders Exchange, Dept. 12 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
























The pictures shown here in reduced size 
are typical of the hundreds of illustra- 
tions in the printed lesson pamphlets. 


















the University of the State of New York 


Certificate of Approval issued to this Course by 








‘“T know of no one thing that has 
given me such a wealth of pleasure 
and information, and at the same 
time yielded me returns all out of 
proportion to the cost.” 





STRONG WORDS? 


‘<The course has been a great help to me.... 


Last autumn I built a model home and dec- 
orated it completely. Over 2,500 people visited 
it in three days. . .. It was shown in House & 
Garden, Literary Digest, Good Housekeeping, 
Collier’s, Architects Small House Service 
Bureau Magazine, etc. I had no knowledge of 


Read the rest of it: 


interior decorating before I took up your 
course, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
I attribute the success I have had to your 
splendid course. The lessons were so thorough 
that when the Woman’s Club asked me to 
speak on Colonial furniture I had no hesita- 
tion.” 


This student’s experience can be your experience. If you have ever wished you could find some 
way to prepare yourself quickly and easily for a career that would fill your life with fresh 
interest and happiness, as well as provide you with an independent income, this is the answer 


to that wish— 


THE ARTS & DECORATION 


HomME STUDY COURSE 


IN 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


IHIS COURSE was prepared about five years 
ago by a group of the most prominent 
American architects and decorators. It is con- 
ducted under the direction of Arts & Decoration 
Magazine, and of Harold Donaldson Eberlein 
and Nancy V. McClelland, two of the out- 
standing authorities. It is therefore absolutely 
authoritative, and by frequent revision is kept 
completely up-to-date. 
Its twenty-four lessons will give you thorough 


training in every branch of the art. A lesson 
will come to you every two weeks, and can he 
learned in a few minutes of attentive reading a 
day. Individual criticism and additional in- 
struction given to every student. 

When you complete the course you will he 
qualified to practice interior decorating as a 
profession if you care to do so. There is no 
career more satisfactory to the cultivated man 
or woman, and none which offers greater rewards. 


If you have no desire to follow interior decorating as a 
career, still will you find this course immensely valuable. 


Because it will enrich your life, add- 
ing greatly to your enjoyment of the 
beautiful things with which you come 
into contact day by day. 


Because it will be of great value and 
add vastly to your pleasure in all the 
furnishing and decorating you will do 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 
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578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


in your own home through the years 
to come. 


Because it will give you the great sat- 
isfaction of having absolute knowledge 
of what is genuine and what is correct 
in every period and every style of 
furniture and decoration. 


Please let us tell you about this course. 
Send us this coupon TODAY 


Send me your new free brochure describ- 
ing your course. 
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Damask 





Velvet 


Brocade 


Broeatelle 


Manufacturers @ Importers 


COMPANY 
INC. 


SEELEY 


660 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SCALAMANDRE 
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A WALTON CREATION 


Charming 
Table! 


your house that’s just look- 
ing for this charming 
“end” 
wrought iron base with mirrored 
glass top in colors to challenge 
the rainbow: 
green, 
amethyst. The size is 12” x 20” 
with the height 24”. 


Write today— 


for interesting folder describing 
the work of the Walton Studios. 


WALTON 


rT @opro s 
im west Lake St. 


Chicago i Illinois 
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there’s a nook in 


“occas- 


table. Hand- 


cobalt blue, azure 
amber, gold and 


Price on Bi 

ags 
receipt of check 
funded, if bag 
in good order, 
days. 


74 to 
9¥% inch 
Frames 
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H. Michaelyan 
20 West 47th St. 
New York City 


will be 
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BAGS 


Samples of materials, satin linings, 


sent on request 









sent postpaid on 
and money re- 
is returned 
within three 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
9 Westbourne Rd. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


TN LULL OCLC 





The Sports-Building 
(Continued from page 88) 


to meet the practical needs of a swim- 
ming pool—and extremely rigid are 
the standards set for it—as is the 
indoor pool. It has the same “scum” 
gutter, used for overflow and as a 
convenient hand-grip for swimmers, 
also the same spring-board at one end 
and the bronze ladders. In addition, 
this outdoor pool has an unusual and 
sensible detail: this is the bronze 
open-wire screen which closes off one 
corner of the pool at the shallow end, 
where small children may frolic with- 
out danger of straying off into deep 
water. 

The simple, finely proportioned 
Elizabethan architecture of the ex- 
terior is most effective. The walls are 
generally a light buff-colored stucco, 
relieved with details of dressed lime- 
stone, in the enframement and mul- 
hons of the windows, the chimney 
details and the front entrance gable. 
This limestone has a tawny-colored 
pitted surface, like Travertine. The 
stones of the window enframement 
and mullions extend straight through 


the wall and they appear to good. 


effect in the interior of the recreation 
room as accents in the stucco walls. 

The roof is richly variegated slate, 
of “antique” effect, its tones ranging 
from a pleasant brown, through yel- 
low, to green and purple. The win- 
dows are metal casements of fine 
workmanship. The panes are leaded 
glass, made by a noted maker of 
church windows. Some of the panes 
are actually antiques, as are also a 
number of the beautiful rosettes in 
the great windows of the living room, 
which make fine bull’s-eye accents of 
glowing color in this room. The metal 
work of gutters and leaders is lead. 
When one has noted the brick tops 
of the big chimney and also the slate 
paving of the terrace, matching ap- 
proximately the roof slate, the de- 
scription of the interesting points of 
the exterior is complete. 

Indoors, the effect is no less de- 
lightful. What a splendid place for 
festivity! It can take care equally 
well of a small gathering or a huge 
crowd. In good weather there is but 
slight chance of a “frightful crush” 
because the throng of visitors can 
overflow into the garden. The en- 
trance vestibule has been mentioned. 
It has an oak plank floor, and a 
panelled wainscot of oak reaching to 
the ceiling, which is a delicate geo- 
metrical design in plaster. The oak 
has a fumed finish, antiqued. The 
stairs have an ornamental iron railing, 
which is continuous, without newels. 

The swimming pool downstairs is 
a cheerful, well-proportioned room, 
with plaster walls and ceiling. It 
measures 50’ x 21’. Its general color 
is sea-green, in two tones, the ceiling 
being lighter than the walls; this sea- 
green is contrasted with the black- 
and-white delicate basket weave 
pattern of the tile floor, made of non- 
slip ceramic tile. The tile lining of 
the pool is white, but it takes on a 
slightly greenish tint from the water 
in it. The lines that mark off the 
swimming along the bottom of the 
pool are black. The screen gutter is 
of the same sea-green shade as the 
walls, and the border above it and 
the numerals are constructed of black 
tile. Other touches of black, which, 
when applied judiciously, often adds 
just the needed accents in an interior, 
are seen in the nubian black tile base 
along the walls, and in the risers ‘of 
the flight of stairs. The treads of the 
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ITN the bathrooms of 
the finest homes, the 
cabinet is by Hess. 
Modern taste demands 
a new standard of com- 
fort and luxury— in 
bathroom cabinets this 
means Hess. The large 
mirror of beveled plate glass, 
beautifully etched, conceals 
a snow white, metal cabinet 
containing all the necessities 
for the modern toilet. Lead- 
ing plumbers and supply 
dealers everywhere sell Hess 
Cabinets. Be sure the one 
in your bathroom is a Hess. 
Let us send you a catalog. 
HESS WARMING & 


VENTILATING CO. 
1226 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


HESS WARMING 
& VENTILATING 
GO.,12265; Western 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I am interested in Hess Mirrored 





Cabinets. Send me complete catalog. 
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The Sports-Building 
(Continued from page 97) 


stairs have the same fine black-and- 
white basket weave patterned tile as 
the floor. Other excellent touches are 
the bronze radiator grilles, the white 





Italian marble benches, the wicker 
chairs, designed especially by Mr. 
Hiss, and the potted palms—alto- 


gether a most comfortable, charming, 
yet simple effect. The wicker furni- 
ture and its fabrics have a variety of 
color with blue, green, yellow and red 
predominating. 

Both swimming pools have the 
usual system of mechanical steriliza- 
tion and of recirculation of warm 
water. This last is a very bare state- 
ment of what is really a most im- 
portant and complicated part of 
swimming pool design. That is its sani- 
tary and its rather elaborate plumbing 


OF ART AND 
INDUSTRY 
engineering, to describe which would 
require a separate article in itself. 


BRUNO PAUL Here it must suffice to call attention ium 
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A Strange Reason 


for 


Not Advertising 


NE of the strangest reasons 
which keep many people from 


advertising is the belief that unless 





to the necessity of highly specialized 
technical skill in all the details of such 
a sports-building, not alone for the 
pool, but including also any service 
arrangements, and the extremely 
special design and construction of 
squash courts, particularly as regards 
floor, walls, ceiling and lighting. 
Finally one comes to the splendid 
big recreation room, the architectur- 
al feature of the whole building, re- 
sembling, in its great hammer-beam 
open ceiling of oak, its panelled end 
with musicians’ gallery above, its tall 
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Elizabethan England. In order to 
facilitate dancing, the flooring is laid 
in strips, and the length of the strips 
are turned at the corners in a some- 
what hexagonal form, so that, in 
dancing around the room the dancers’ 
feet may move always with the grain 
of the flooring. The oak ceiling has 
a “fumed” antique finish, against 
which the decorative hand-wrought 
lighting fixtures stand out as richly 
decorative accents. The walls are a 
warm buff, hand-finished plaster of 
a rough texture, somewhat lighter 
than the stone details of the win- 
dows. A combination of solid sub- 
stantial furniture, used for lounging, 
and of lighter wicker furniture that 
is easily moved about or used for 
cards, or other purposes, completes 
this exceptionally excellent room. 

All the decorating and furnishing 
was done by Mr. Hiss. 
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shall Field’s or Wanamaker’s. 


Most of our large advertisers of 
today began on a small scale and 
their advertisenients 
ize because 


increased in 
Arts & DECORATION 
helped their business grow bigger. 
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wonderful 
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heart of Sutton Place mid- 


term 


Next door to 
French & Co. This space is 
suitable for a 
furniture 


town section. 
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dealer or 
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212-214-216 East 57th Street 
New York City 














the units laced together to make a 
complete rug. The hall rug is a soft 
red and the rug in the dressing room 
is yellow, matched with the yellow 
chintz curtains having ruffled valance 
and borders. The curtain materials in 
the living room were specially de- 
signed, in consultation with Mr. Hiss, 
and are called the “Tree of Life” de- 
sign. The colors of the wicker furni- 
ture in this lounge are similar to that 
in the pool, and the rug is a greenish 
blue. The room is 50’ x 30’, and 30! 
-0’ to the ridge of the ceiling. 

It would not be easy to surpass 
this building. In the precision and 
imagination of arrangement, the com- 
pleteness and mechanical perfection 
of its equipment, and the interest and 
harmony of design and furnishings— 
the architects have set an exceedingly 
high standard for, this new type of 
sports-building in. a large country 
estate. How far will the idea spread? 
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Like a 17th Century English House 


(Continued from page 46) 


passes, and connecting the steep bank, 
beautifully landscaped, which marks 
all the boundary of the property. 
Ine of the valuable lessons we 

learn from the 


Or Tudor house is 
ee - | \ the manner 


in which 
the early 








First floor 
Plan of 
Schaff House 


builders 
took the 

substance of 
Gothic tradi- 
tion and moulded it into 
creative forms expressive of their 
own Vital individuality and _ taste, 
creating a style of last beauty. 
The freshness and vitality of the 
modern adaptations depends wholly 
on the designer’s sympathetic reac- 
stead of standardization prevailing, 





by keeping close to the 17th century 
ideals, as Mr. Bowman has done, can 
one get the real spirit of the old work. 
The problem of a house built on 
different levels is invariably one of 
many complexities to the designers, 
and this is particularly the case in a 
rambling: 17th century English 
dwelling like the Schaff house. But 
Mr. Bowman’s hand- 
ling of the problem 
is admirable and _ his 
treatment of the 
rear elevation 
with its steep 
declivity to 

‘Ss the ra- 

















alto- 

gether de- 

lightful. A 
study of the 
floor plans gives a 
fine impression of the imagination 
that developed this home. 
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Hardware for Summer Interiors 
(Continued from page 96) 


be echoed in the rod design and its decoration. 
Even in the hidden curtain and drapery hardware, 
vast improvements have been made, Any hardware 


department in a store provides cur- 
taining devices which not only are 
more easily put in place but which 
at the same time insure more effec- 
tive curtaining for sash windows, 
casements or any 
of the more in- 
tricate window ef- 
fects necessary in 
















Modernistic pieces of dull bronze finish in brass designed for both ex- 
terior and interior use in the home. Courtesy Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


certain styles of architecture. 

Instead of these “little things” 
being unimportant, hurried over, they 
now invite the creative designer’s and 
craftsman’s attention. We find indi- 
vidual hardware in a day when in- 
stead of standardization prevailing, 
specialization abounds in all things 
from physicians to gardeners, from 
dressmakers to window washers and 
most certainly among producers of 
building accessories who cater to 
our multiple and ever increasing 
demands in architecture and deco- 
ration. 

Hardware has always played an im- 


portant part as a decorative phase 
of different architectural styles. Al- 


“though, of course, it is possible to 


get the noncommittal hardware that 
is suitable for almost any type of 
house, because it is simple in design 
and excellent in execution, there is 
nevertheless a greater satisfaction in 
what has come to be called Period 
Hardware. And there can be no ques- 
tion but what the squarely built house 
with its straight lines and sharp cor- 
ners and flat roofs must appear to 
better advantage with bronze or iron 
or brass or copper hardware designed 
with mathematical severity. 
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Student Opinion 


It is, in every sense of the 
word, complete. It is accurate 
and to the point and leaves 
no question unsolved. The use 
of the examination papers is 
great, because they point out 
to the students just how much 
of their lesson they have really 


absorbed and just what they 
need brushing up on. 


Agnes C. E. Sullivan 
Jamaica Estates, N. Y. 


Lesson1. Whatis 
Modern? 


Lesson 2. Fundamental | ) 

Idea of Modern Decoration. 

Lesson 3. Modern Styles as Eq T n f Ome 
expressed in Fabrics, and 

Color Combination. MI @ ID |= rR, IN 

Lesson 4. Modern Furniture 

and its setting. 

tesson 3. The spivit of INT TEIRM@IR DECORATION 


Modern Art in business — 


window display and store 
Lesson 6. Combining the in 1 BE aL SY es S Ons 


Modern with other styles. 


INTERIOR BY FORZINA, INC. 





Gain a complete mastery of home or to utilize it in a professional way 

every phase of this fascinating © —to the decoration of private homes, 
Modern Movement. Learn to distinguish between that which business offices or wherever modern in- 
is merely sensational and what is truly modern art. Learn terior decoration may be used effec- 
how to apply this knowledge to the decoration of your own __ tively. 


She Muthoritulive ARTS 8 DECORATION Homeclhudy Counse 


This course is sponsored by ARTS & DECORATION, the it can be easily mastered in your spare time in six very 
recognized authority on interior decoration and the allied easy lessons. 


decorative interests. Every student is guaranteed personal, W rite for Free Booklet 


corrective counsel and instruction. This is the only authoritative if you want to know all about this new Modern Movement 


home study course now available covering the subject of the that is sweeping the country; if you want to learn a fascinating 
Modern Movement as applied to interior decoration and related subject which will prove invaluable to you. 


subjects. Yet with all the information that the course contains, 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Cho Coa i i ft faul dene Without obligation, please send me your interesting 


booklet describing your fascinating Home Study Course 


m : ie ‘ on Modern Interior Decoration. 
The man responsible for this entire course is Paul T. Frankl, 


one of the first to recognize the decorative possibilities of 
Modern Art. He is a professional decorator of distinction, a 
designer of note, an authority on the new modern movement 
and a professor of Modern Art at New York University. 
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The aristocratic dignity which distinguishes 
French Furniture is exhibited by this Louis XV 
dining room, assembled in the French 18th 


Century manner. No era of furniture creation can 
compare with that in France under the patronage 
of Louis XV and Louis XVI—no era has ever 
produced pieces so livable, so beautiful. The 
artistry of scale, design and execution of this 


dining room is characteristic of furniture for all 
the rooms in the home of today which one may 
see in Brunovan’s Salons. Here are to be seen 
authenticated reproductions—pieces handcrafted 
by artisans who have imbued into their models 
that refined simplicity which did not die 
with the 18th Century but which lives on in 
Brunovan’s reproductions. 


Decorators and dealers or their clients, upon proper in- 
troduction, are invited to inspect these exclusive importations 


BRUNOVAN, 


INC. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


PARIS 


LOS ANGELES 


Antiques and Reproductions of French 18th Century Furniture 
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me—Just so | get a 
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A MERGER .. AND ITS ADVANTAGES 


To give to New York its first really complete and modern 
jewelry and silversmith service, Black, Starr & Frost and The 
Gorham Company—two of the oldest and most famous Fifth 
Avenue houses—have combined. Associated with this organ- 
ization is Spaulding-Gorham, Inc. of Chicago and Paris. 
You will enjoy definite advantages from this combination. 
The increased buying power will result in a larger, more di- 
versified stock of jewels and silverware: : ; From the Paris 
branch and its connections with all the fashion centers of 
Europe will come new ideas and authentic style information 
which will assure you of designs and creations indicating 
the modern trend : : : In the fall the re-designed building 
of Black, Starr & Frost at 48th Street and Fifth Avenue will 
become the home of the merged New York houses. Spaulding- 
Gorham, Inc. will continue at Michigan Avenue, Chicago, and 


23 Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


BLACK STARR. & FROST = 
GORHAM,» 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET. NEW YORK 
SOUTIIAMPTON H : . PALM, BEAGH 


Asivred with SPAULDING-GORHAM, INC., Chicago and Paris 


©s 8 & F.—G. INC. '29 
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N response to the growing appreciation of its exquisite Werke 


manship, Jacques Bodart, Inc., has lately enlarged its Madison 
Avenue Salons. You are cordially invited to visit them. Please 


bain Ane ear of our interior decorator or furniture dealer: 
S ys 


LAUCGALed B odart Ine 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 M adison Avenue 
Paris Los Angeles 
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Sess cee. See ee es i ce ee a 
N Early Georgian Secretary of Chinese influence, in almost perfect 
condition, and with unusually beautiful patine. The chair is one 
of a set of six, made in 1820, and is a Chippendale 
design of rare distinction and charm. 
| These articles are now on display at the Valiant Galleries in Baltimore | 
Decorators-Importers 
PARIS WASHINGTON BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 


9 Rue de Seine 1536 Connecticut Avenue 224226 Charles Street, N. 1822 Chestnut Street 
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JACOBEAN CARVED OAK BEDROOM GROUP, by KENSINGTON 





The Character and Scope of Kensington 
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ae bedroom furniture, while Colonial farmhouse, a wide choice of dis- 


retaining the character andthe charm of  tinctive and beautiful furniture is found in 
old work, is designed for the home of today. 


It is as convenient and adequate in service as , ; : : , 
Site : q All Kensington Furniture is made and 
it is decorative. 


Whether the need is for a bedroom with finished by hand throughout in the best pos- 
the quiet elegance of a Georgian mansion, or sible manner, and isa permanent investment 
the simple charm of an English cottage or in beauty and utility. 


Kensington designs. 


Examples of all of our work may be seen at our Show- 
rooms, arranged so as to give an accurate impression 
of how the furniture will look in the purchaser’s home. 





The purchase of Ken- ie Write for illustrated 
sington Furniture may o (oS FPR iy Booklet A and pam- 
be arranged through KENSINGTON GOMPANY philet, «How Ken- 
your decorator or MANUFACTURERS sington Furniture 
furniture dealer Oe ee May Be Purchased” 


SHOWROOMS, 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SIXTH FLOOR 
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A Dining Room of Rare Charm cs 
, cs Combining Furniture of Two Centuries 









































HE grace and beauty of this Duncano 
Phyfe dining suite in Solid Mahogany, 
by Kittinger, is given a charming back- 
ground with a breakfast» set of 17th 
Century English influence in Solid 
Walnut, also by Kittinger. 


From 1795 to 1830 Duncan Phyfe, 
the only American designer whose 
name has lived to identify a distinct style of furniture, 
produced in his New York shops a collection of 
exquisite patterns, chiefly of Adam, Heppelwhite 
and Sheraton influence, which have lived most 
happily withthe designs ofthe Old English Masters. 

A good example of such harmony is shown above. 
You will find in Kittinger suites and pieces a 





SHOWROOMS 
Buffalo 


At Factory, 1895 N. Elmwood Ave. 


New York City 
205 E. 42d St. 


Chicago 


oe KITTINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 





At Factory, 1300 S. Goodrich Blvd. 


427-435 East Erie St. 


© 1929, Kittinger Company 


wides selection of period reproductions that bring new 
charm to homes furnished throughout with Kittinger Dis- 
tinctive Furniture. In addition to reproductions of famous 
museum pieces, there are many period adaptations made 
practical for modern living . . . all in Solid Cabinetwoods, 
principally American Walnut, Honduras Mahogany, 
Oak, and a few in Maple. 


You will be well repaid with a visit to our nearestu 
showroom where Kittinger representatives, familiar 
with present-day interior decoration, can aid you 
in your selection and help you arrange for the pur- 
chase through a Kittinger dealer near you. Send 
for the Duncan Phyfe folder and other literature. 
Address Kittinger Company, Dept. 52, North 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, NY. 


Los Angeles 






Kittinger| 


(Furniture 
SS 


GUFFALO 
866 


Grand Rapids 
Keeler Bldg. 
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woodwork of this setting is the work of modern American cabinetmakers but might have been trans: 
d in its entirety from some old English dining hall of Jacobean days. The paneling is of the small rec 
ar style popular in the homes of Kentish yeomen, and the oak refectory table, panel back chairs, court 
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N the days when men wore armor, the din- 

ing tables were planks on trestles. They 
were then known as “bordes”’. The master and 
important guests sat at a raised “borde” across 
the end of the Hall. Other folk sat along the 
walls. But if tables were plentiful there was 
” only one chair. That was reserved for the 


master of the house and he was known as the 





and Father Was the Chairman 


Ancient Customs which Influence Present-Day 


Conventions 
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“chairman”. Both words have survived; to 
denote chairman and board of directors for 
example. From the first “borde” the great re- 
fectory tables developed; later the splendid 
mahogany dining tables appeared. These, like 
other early furniture are reproduced today 
by modern craftsmen who are satisfied to be 


guided by the handiwork of bygone ages. 


MONG the furniture made in our shops from original medi- 
aeval designs, itis possible to reconstruct a dining room similar 
to an ancient refectory. A visitor to our showrooms is interested 


and astonished at the perfection with which the details are copied. 


- MAKERS: OF-FINEST-QUALITY- FURNITURE - 


COOPER-WILLIAMS,1nc. PALMER & EmMBuRY Mrc.Co. SHAW FURNITURE Co. 
385 Madison Avenue 222 East 46% Street 730 Fifth Avenue 
New York City New York City New York City 


*Phone Vanderbilt 5048 ’Phone Murray Hill 4787 *Phone Circle 6013 





SOMMA SHOPS inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


’Phone Murray Hill 4966 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KoTZIAN, wwe. 


521 East 72°4 Street 
New York City 


*Phone Butterfield 8165 


ORSENIGO Co.,.nc. 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


’Phone Murray Hill 4500 
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UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY FABRICS 


RANCE — aesthetic, beauty-loving — has 


centers, brought the art to’a degree of perfec- 


been a devoted patron to the art of tion hitherto unknown. This leadership has not 


weaving since the Age of Charlemagne. Skill 


at the loom ever has been held in high esteem, 


and in monastery and convent, in peasant 
hut and feudal chateau, steady progress was 
being made long before the guilds of. weay-, S\ 


ers, and later the great factories in the fabric Oe 


« he 
Seen at first dimly outlined <= : ‘ 
in the distance, then grad-=* — 
ually taking definite form 
as one approaches over the 
narrow causeway, Mont 
St. Michel has a charm, 
a picturesqueness, and 
withal a wealth of histor- 
ical and romantic interest 
that annually attracts 
hosts of travelers. 
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WALTER MCQUADE 


SS 
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been lost, and it is still to France that we look 
for many of our finest decorative fabrics. 







Established more; than a century ago, 
fa? Johnee 
Me Johnson & Faulkner for generations have 
been importing from France the choic- 
est tapestries, brocaded silks, damasks, 
Jig Lice : 
OO Bee chintz, needle- 
ity fabric used in America i in in- 
terior decoration. Whatever 
‘\ material may be desired, 
Johnson G Faulkner can 
offer in a comprehen- 













i 


sive range of selection. 







|OHNSON#& FAULKNER 


Wholesale Only 
NORTH UNION SQUARE © NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
28 Walnut Street 


CHICAGO 
1512 Heyworth Building 


PARIS 
50 Faubourg Poissonniere 


SAN FRANCISCO 
442 Post Street 


LOS ANGELES 
816 South Figueroa Street 
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NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-FoURTH STREET 
LONDON, Traratcar House, WaTERLOO PLACE 


A Queen Anne Wing Armchair of fine proportions with plain walnut 
cabriole legs, upholstered in colourful old needlework of soft reds, 
blues and greens on a black ground. 1710-1714 


Vernay 


OLD 


Pe COLLECTION 
at the Vernay Galleries 
contains many beautiful 
examples of Early English 
Wing Chairs in silk, tapes- 


try and needlework. 


Special Summer Catalogue 
on Request 
VERNAX—a rich furniture 
cream, for polishing and pre- 
serving fine furniture, is on sale, 


HA 
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ENGLISH FURNITURE, SILVER. PORCELAIN. POTTERY €5 GLASSWARE 
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DRAPERIES and upHotsTeRies from Schumacher + rucs from Elbrook 


DYNAMIQUE creates: this suite for the boudoir 5) 0.9 an | nr cree 
of mahogany, English VValnut and the modernistic 
thuya burl, polished to reflect a million little moons 
and stars of light. Twin beds or one of full size — 
low and reposeful...a dressing table with ample 
hidden space for necessities. . . a chiffonier of formal 
geometric beauty . . . a night stand for a lamp, a 
book or other slumber comforts. 

Simplicity, beauty, practicality are the keynotes 
of these Dynamique pieces. And they enter with 
equal grace a house entirely in the modern manner 


ee e Of ONE reflecting many periods. @©JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY, '29 REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


DYNAMIQUE - 
CIEATIONS 








‘The Pierce-Arrow 


port of People 




















. mm MONG the very 
finest things that have been built by Pierce-Arrow 
is the character of following that so distinguishes 
this quality motor car. 


The Pierce-Arrow sort of people are to be rec- 
ognized by that excellence of taste which marks 
always the well-bred—never the commonplace. 


It was natural that such people should find afhu- 
ity with those traditions which inspire fineness— 
with the exquisite hand-wrought detail of coach- 
craft and the meticulous hand - tooled precisions 
of engine-building—for which Pierce-Arrow has 
been famous from the beginning. 


The new Pierce-Arrow Straight Eight is the 
most richly endowed automobile of a great un- 
broken line. Ithasa patrician beauty that is Pierce- 
Arrow at its proudest. Its long, low-swung slen- 
derness envelops great ease and mighty power. 
It is easily first among America’s finest motor cars. 


Pierce-Arrow prices are appropriate and 
of wide appeal: From $2775 to $8200, at 
Buffalo. In the purchase of a car from in- 
come, the average allowance usually more 
thancoversthe initial Pierce- Arrow payment. 





A generation has grown up, between the Pierce- 
Arrow portraits reproduced on this page. The one 
above, painted in 1915, shows how smart New 
York appeared enroute in that day. The other is 
today’s version of the same subject—the same 
scene, the same quality of people, the same make 
of motor car. 


meee RCE-ARROW 





[nrertors by Hampton Shops merit and achieve the instant appreciation of men and 


women of real discrimination, who sense at once how perfectly the Hampton Shops render 
such beautiful reproductions as this really lovely sideboard of superb mahogany, developed 
in one of the more elaborate phases of the Georgian tradition. And people realize, too, 
that interiors enriched with such irreproachable individual pieces are perfect creations 
of the epochs they represent. It is such interiors that the Hampton Decorators prepare 


with facility in homes of dignity, in town or country. 


....., Jtampton 
Furniture . Decoration 18 EAST 5O™ STREET 
Antiques L NEW YORK 
| Shops 
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Offering “Decorative Furnish- 4 
ings in -Authentic “Designs 
N, | 
605/3 
N our extensive collection of European Antiques are chairs, 
tables and mirrors; examples of the period by craftsmen of 
> 2) 1 { “ aS 7 
me the 18th and 19th Century. This display of over two thousand 
pieces consists mainly of recent selections by Mr. Hall from 
Italy, France and England, and while not all of them are mu- 
seum pieces, yet for each of them, an appropriate setting will 
be found in the furnishing of American homes. A portfolio of 
illustrations has been prepared for distribution through recog- 
nized decorators and dealers. + + + +4 4 4 4 4 27 9 
COBiearel ir Seaineenl lp LINC: 
797/812 pee ree 
605/3—This old Grandee chair is from Spain. Hall House, > East 40th Street 
It is Chippendale in feeling with simple 
lined carving and plain velvet upholstery. . ae 
809/103A— 18th Century English type Side LOS ANGELES 
hair, green cloth seat. Set of six. ; sre 
797/80—18th Century Round Walnut Table Fine Arts Building 
£ with drawer. Stag legs. 
—18th French Arm Chair, 
Dates ao ae ae ‘a CHICAGO 
wth drawer wring sheltand eticc top. 815/115 14 North Michigan Boulevard 
yre ends. 
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There is a new note in decoration that calls for new thought in design. Singer is 
showing new designs decidedly modern in their conception yet possessing a charm 
of simplicity and a refinement of line that is comparable to the creations of the 
18th Century masters. They bring new beauty to present day living. [For the crea- 
tion of interiors to be executed in wood, Singer offers complete facilities—from 


authentic antique to modernist ensembles for homes, executive offices, hotels 
There is a decorator in your 


and clubs. “Decorators and architects should be interested in this service that vicinity with whom the Singer 
staff will be glad to co-operate 
combines skillful workmanship with creative ability. regarding the beautification of 


your home. 


“SINGER & SONS 


Wakers of fine Upholstered Furniture and Cabinet Work 
32-40 East 19th Street, New York 
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An Stalian Dining Room by 


The ORSENIGO CO. INC. 


This 17th Century Italian dining room lends itself admirably to 
the decoration of the modern home. One may see in our Galleries 
many reproductions of the English, Italian, Spanish and French 
periods, authentically copied, not only in design but also in sin- 
cerity of craftsmanship. You are invited to view the Orsenigo 
exhibits, replete with models suitable to the exacting require- 
ments of a carefully decorated home. 


Furniture and panelled rooms es- 
pecially designed to your specifications. 


383 Madison Avenue at 46th Street New York 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. FACTORY 
815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD LONG ISLAND CITY 


Members of Antique & Decorative Arts League 


Designers, Manujacturers and Importers of Fine Furniture and Decorations 
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HIS Sheraton Sofa Table 
of Mahogany shows the 
fine grace typical of a Master 
Designer. The drop leaf 
sides, and drawer space 
suggest an interesting num- 


ber of uses, an ideal Tea Table as shown 
by the expert manner in which it ac- 
commodates the lovely royal blue and 
gold Worcester China Set, which dates 
from the days when the one dozen sau- 
cers did duty for both tea and coffee cups. 


*: * + 


ARELY does one see a furniture 
gem endowed with the perfect sym- 
metry of this Queene Anne Cabinet, 
(one of a pair). It is constructed in mas- 
terly style of fine grained Walnut. The 
ample shelf space—on which a collec- 
tion of Chelsea Statuettes are shown, 
gracefully expressing the by-gone joys 
of the Amorous Shepard, and the street 
music of the Cries of London makes 
this cabinet an excellent treasure-house 
of one’s China Figurines or Tea Sets. 
A complete decorating service is available, in- 


cluding panelling of rooms, painting, draperies 
and mantels. 


LARS MADISON AVERAGE 


554 MADISOR AVE AT 55th ST -R@at YORK 
SOUTHAMPTON LONG ISLAND 
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A small Spanish house at Atlantic Beach, L. I., New York. Bernhard Muller, Architect. Roofed with IMPERIAL Mission Tiles 


SMALL DWELLINGS 
CAN NOW BE ROOFED with TILES 


at a cost no greater than that of a short-lived, non-fireproof roof 


, pet No longer is it necessary that the builder of an their traditionally long life and freedom from re- 
inexpensive home should be denied the greater pair expense, makes them the most economical 

5 beauty, protection and permanence of a tile roof. roofing material you can choose. 
Lee : For there now are Impertat Roofing Tiles which yg building’ a home of Spanish, Italian, French or 
oi au: cost no more than a commonplace roof of short English architecture, it is important to remember 
oe life and no fireproof qualities. that tiles are the appropriate roof. There are 


Insurance companies recognize the fire-resisting IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles to harmonize with all 
qualities of tiles by granting a reduced rate on these types of architecture, and all are authentic 
residences roofed with them. This, together with replicas of those used abroad. Write for literature. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 








CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W. 








FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING YOUR ROOFING PROBLEMS, ADDRESS DEPT. Bed, 104 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ORE 
EFFICIENT 
O INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY Ye INCH BOARDS 


ODAY, insulation is accepted as a neces- 

sity for every modern home. ‘The im- 

portant thing is choosing the one insu- 
lating board giving most for your money. 


If you base your choice on facts, you will want 
Insulite. For Insulite--a full 4 inch thick--by 
scientific laboratory tests is 1212% more ef- 
ficient as an insulator than ordinary 7/16 inch 
boards. You can prove this for yourself by 
making the simple home test shown on the 
opposite page. 

Authoritative laboratory tests also show 
the much greater tensile strength of Insulite 
compared to ordinary insulating boards. 
Insulite is an all-wood product, chemically 
treated to prevent deterioration. 


When you sheath your 
home with Insulite you 
have several times the 
bracing strength of lum- 
ber. When you plaster 
over Insulite you have 
twice the bond of wood 















SHEATHING 
PLASTER BASE 


WALL BOARD 


INSULITE-FULL % 


PROT Ses 


AGAINST 


lath and plaster. Plus, of course, the added pro- 
tection Insulite gives against heat and cold. 


‘To use Insulite is genuine economy. The large 
size units cut labor costs--sometimes as much as 
50%. The wind and water resistant qualities of 
Insulite eliminate the need of building paper. 
Because Insulite replaces non-insulating mate- 
rials, it is economical even in first cost. 


Your interest in the size of your fuel bills; your 
interest in the comfort of your family both 
winter and summer, demands that you get the 
efficiency which Insulite gives. Whether you 
are building a new home or remodeling your 
present home, you can use Insulite to effectively 
shut out the elements. 


Architects and dealers everywhere know the ad- 
vantages of using Insulite. 
Ask them--or better still, 
write us today for a copy 
of our booklet, “‘Increas- 
ing Home Enjoyment,”’ 
and a free sample of Insu- 
lite to test for yourself. 


ROOF INSULATION 
SOUND DEADENER 


ATTIC LINING 


INCH THICK=RESISTS HEAT=—CGED-ieise 











- Before building or remodelin 
~make this simple test yourse 
The Primary Requisite 


of any Insulation 
is its efficiency as 


F YOU want the most for the dollars you 
spend for insulation, try this simple home 
test before you buy. Switch on your auto- 

matic electric iron. Place a cube of ice on a 
piece of Insulite and put it over the hot iron. 
With your watch, check the time it takes Ce 


heat to penetrate the Insulite and melt thegice. 













A SIMPLE 
INSULATION 
EFFIGIE NCY 


WES Ue 








, 


Then, make this same test with other insulation 
boards. See for yourself why we say Imsulite gives 
you 12'%4% more efficient insulation than ordinary 
7/16 inch boards. 

Because Insulite replaces non-insulating materials, 
its cost is but little more than ordinary construction, 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1208 Builders Exchange, Dept. 13 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
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Te-pe-co Bathrooms in Color 


HE utmost in sanitation. The 
6 fee in charm of design. And 
‘now the utmost in beauty of color! 
Surely, with so much to recommend 
them, there is little wonder that a 
nation-wide enthusiasm for Te-pe-co 
Vitreous China and Porcelain Plumb- 
ing Fixtures grows greater every day. 


Architects, who plan the finest of 
homes and owners who occupy them, 
are making the most of the popular 
color trend with products of Trenton 





Potteries Company manufacture. 


The beautiful bathroom above serves 
to illustrate but one of the many dis- 
tinctive variations made possible by 
Te-pe-co Fixtures. 


Makers of Te-pe-co Fixtures—and 
users of Te-pe-co Fixtures—are not 
satisfied with color only, but only color 
at its best. And all Te-pe-co Fixtures, 
white or colored, carry the same guar- 
antee of quality and durability. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


_ National Exhibit Rooms 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Entrance on 41st Street 


Export Office: 
115 Broad St., New York City 


Sales offices in 


and San Francisco 


alk ig ji J ) 
ie ebtenwell JI& ii dl 


All Clay Plumbing Fixtures 





Philadelphia, Boston 





Our Guarantee 


The Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany makes but one grade of 
ware—the best that we can 
. produce—and sells it at rea- 
sonable prices. We sell no 
seconds or culls. Our ware is 
guaranteed to be equal in 
quality and durability to any 
sanitary ware made in the 
world. The TE-PE-CO trade 
mark is found on all goods 
manufactured by this Com- 
pany and is your guarantee 
that you have received that 
for which you have paid. 


VAVAYAYTAYTATAYATATATATAY 


A copy of “Bathrooms of 
Character” Edition B—to- 
gether with color chart 
showirg the various tints 
and grainings of Te-pe-co 
ware, will be forwarded upon 
receipt of 10c in postage. 
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Here Dwell 
Beauty and 
Conefort! 


One need only look at the boudoir 
herewith illustrated to realize that 
here dwell beauty and comfort! 

For in the. -pleasure-loving eras of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI, comfort 
was a prime consideration with which 
beauty was always closely allied. And 
today, with the ever-increasing inter- 
est in one’s home, no happier choice 
could be made than these lovely 
pieces of the French 18th Century. 
To achieve an interior in the French 
18th Century manner one need not 





In the Salons of 
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A boudoir, composed of Louis XV and 
Louis XVI pieces, in which milady may 
read in divine comfort, her pages illu- 
minated by: the mellow glow from the 
candlestand table. 


A group of authenticated reproductions: 
a side table, a Lowis XVI bergére and 
a screen, painted on canvas after the 
manner of Francois Boucher. 


purchase antiques for in Brunovan’s 
Paris ateliers artist-craftsmen, respect- 
ful of the old traditions of their craft, 
authentically reproduce these fine, old, 
18th Century models for the home of 
today. These 
Brunovan’s salons through your deco- 
rator, dealer or architect. 


BRUNOVAN, inc. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 Madison Ave. 


New York 


Antiques and Reproductions of 
French 18th Century Furniture 
PARIS LOS ANGELES 


may be seen in 
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From the Smart Shops 


Under the Direction of ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


OOMS completely 
furnished with din- 
ing room, bedroom 

and living room furniture, 
at Ruder Bros’., offer an 
opportunity to visualize 
an actual house setting, so 


iS helpful to the purchaser. 
© Here, one will find over- 
“ O M stuffed pieces and inlaid 


TO THE cabinets of superior work- 
manship; Oriental, as well 


R U D E R as carpet rugs; mirrors 
SUMMER SALE |2"¢ suitable foyer acces- 


sories; a variety of small 








IMPORTED—HANDMADE 


De Rutta Linen set $9.50 woven in de- 
signs copied from the famous laces of the 
Italian Renaissance—Scarf 18” x 36”. 
Six doilies 12” x 18”. a 


Additional doilies $1 each. 


HAAS 84 North Avenue 


LINEN SHOP _ New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Furniture tables; maple bedroom 
for the furniture; wicker and iron 
Bedroom for the sun room or ter- 

ze race, as well as unusual 
Dining Room cushions and table mats. 
Living Room The naturalness of the 


/animal subjects made by 


RED UCED Royal Copenhagen Por- 


celain, Inc., have given 


gy Fed a vie : Walnut armchair in crewel embrot- 
10 oO one ee erase ae dered linen. Carpathian elm nest of 
q 5 ~ three tables. Courtesy Ruder Bros. 


PERCEN T | incidentals. These are made from 


i actual life studies of the animals of this factory are the figure sub- 
Choose now ie Fall delivery— | and birds, making it possible to jects by Malinosky, in unglazed 
hae a express every pose characteristical- porcelain, fascinatingly modern- 


RC — Fs R, ly. Other interesting productions istic in feeling, as in his “Bather My organization of ex- 
16,E. 52nd. St., MEY. 'C. pert cabinetmakers skilled 


in 18th Century meth- 
ods is at your service for 











the reproduction of ad- 
ditional chairs or dupli- 
cate pieces of furniture 
of your own antiques. 
My replicas are perfect 





in every detail. I will be 


White porcelain ducks. “Gray Bear and : : i i 
Faun” and “Cat and Faun.” Courtesy with Pekinese”. There are also ex- pleased 10. Se ON ae 


Royal Copenhagen Porcelain, Inc. quisite pieces of porcelain repro- mates from photographs 
ducing “sang de bceuf” 
and vases that show a 
mottled or floating glaze 
of delicate, illusive color- 
ings. The familiar blue 
and white table ware is 
also a popular factor, 
likewise ashtrays and 
statuettes. 

New designs in modern 
accessories and occasional 
furniture, emphasizing the 
use of metal, that are 
originated and sold whole- 
sale or retail by G. Rohde, 
are of especial value to 
the decorator and archi- 
tect, because of their 
adaptability to individual 


with dimensions. 


FRANCIS T. CHAMBERS JR. 
AMBLER, PA. 





aGsis Jehajpee 


Memories of “The Hunt” 
perpetuated —A beautiful 
painted leather screen—color- 
ful—interestine in action— 
one of a fine collection—3 


panels, each panel 20” x 72” 


May be secured through your 










regular deal r or de orator. 
j These attractive coffee bottles are made of 
genuine eggshell PYREX glass. The necks 
are wound with colorful raffias to protect the 
hands from heat. Used for serving tea or 
coffee from the breakfast tray or dinner 


Catalog ‘‘A’ 


VENEZIAN ART SCREEN CO., Inc Cigarette table with drawer table. Guaranteed not to break by heat. 
eh ‘ , “4 Z Two cup size... $2.00 each 
540 Madison Avenue and removable tray. Chro Four cup size... 2.50 each 
F mium plated base, bakelite top. Bight cup size... 3.00 each 
New York, N. Y. Modernistic brass lamp. Black Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States 


WALTER W. ROOT, JR. 


lacquer armchair in green 912'/2 Sherman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


leather. Courtesy G. Rohde 


” Between 54th and 55th Streets 



























Refer to this page when shopping 
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FIRE SCREENS 

ANDIRONS & FIRE TOOLS 

REPRODUCTIONS IN HAND 
WROUGHT IRON 


Booklet on request 


HOWE ORNAMENTAL IRON, Inc. 
540-552 W. Poplar Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SUN PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


of Distinction 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker 
furniture for the Breakers, 
Miami Biltmore, Westchester 
Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
and most prominent clubs and 
homes in America. 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


217 East42.S.New York 


No. 4471— 
Wiener 
Werksia- 
ette Pot- 
tery Head, 
10” High— 
$7.00. 


RENA 
ROSENTHAL 


Decorative Art 


520 Madison Ave. 
New York 



















































Sheraton Table and two Chippendale Chairs 
in Mrs. Wand’s New York Apartment. 








If you, too, appreciate a well-appointed home, with harmo- 
nious atmosphere, attractively furnished and in good taste... 
you will find Mrs. Wand’s assistance invaluable—no matter 
how small your problem may be. 


LAURA WAND 


Consulting Interior Decorator 
583 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Full cooperation extended to architects 


OLD FABRICS 











ANTIQUES 








NO CHARGE FOR SERVICES 











IN THE SKY 


Our service covers every phase of Roof Garden 
construction and equipment from a flower box to 
a completely furnished garden. Also, full co-oper- 
ation with interior decorators and architects. 


POTASH-MARL Ine. 15 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 4902 
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EXQUISITECY-DECORATED 
FURNITURE 


(WTERIORS 
VIRGINIA BARBRAS OWENS 


PASADENA, CALIF. 
563 NO. MARENGO AVE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
593 MISSION ST. 


Louis 
WECHSLER 


16 EAST 52ND STREET 
NEw YORK 


NS 


WHOLESALE 


CARPETS anp RUGS 
a 


Exclusive importers 


LOWECH 
(Scotch) 


The peer of all Broadloom 
Wiltons 


OF 1026,912, 13-6) 15, tsere 
widths; 11 unusually 
soft colors. 
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Interior 


Decorators 


4 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 














Refer to this page when shopping 
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Voque- 


ghting Fixtures 








Cj 










Fireplace 
Fittings 













Smokers Consoles 













Torchéres Mirrors 













HAND WROT 
IRON * BRASS + BRONZE 


Illusteations Upon Request 


VUosve Fixtore G 


932 N.Westercn Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
























indirect torchere 
of english bronze 


The new, delightful light for 
bridge—and perfect for even 
the closest work. 


This tall, slender lamp, use- 
ful yet decorative, gives a 
soft flood of mellow light 
that is restful and completely 
adequate. This beautiful 
Torchére is appropriate to 
any room and brings a new 
delight to the pleasant hours 








variation and their practicability. 
Small tables offer further advan- 
tages in their non-tarnishable 
chromium plated legs and inde- 
structible bakelite tops. Others are 
covered with genuine leather to 
match the chair cushions. Floor 
lamps of original design; mirror 
frames and window boxes, com- 
bining copper and brass, with tri- 
color metal plaques, an entirely 
new theme in wall decorations, are 
also to be had. 

The metal lamps in copper, 
brass, wrought iron or steel, manu- 
factured by the Crucet Galleries 
and obtainable in the high class 
department and furniture stores 
and through the decorators, are 
shown in Colonial, 
French Provincial 
and modified mod- 
ern designs. With 
these are sold trans- 
lucent mottled 
fibre shades over- 
laid with metal deco- 
rations and bound 
with leather lacing, 
that apply most ap- 
propriately to their 
metal bases. Mirrors 
with ornamental 
metal motifs are an- 
other feature. 

Where a_ period 
mirror may be used 
and an original is 












Brushed steel 24” lamp. 
Oval translucent mot- 


tled fibre shade. Cour- 
tesy Crucet Galleries 


rubbed mahogany 
frame and may be 
had in red or brown 
finish, or if desired, 
in maple with an 
antique mellow fin- 
ish. 

Childhood, Inc., 
with their added 
floor space are now 
able to display gen- 
uine antiques in 
miniature furniture 
for children’s rooms, 

































~ SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


made to 


. -pRAW 


No payment accepted unless successful 


Also consulting service available to 

owners, architects and builders in 

connection with the designing and 
erection of new work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 


Engineers—C ontractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Tiger Rug 


for your home 






of evening. not available, a good that add an appeal- Loopural a 
reproduction, such ing sense of romance Grizzly, Black 
as the mahogany  - Be to the charm of B Pes 

5 Chippendale mirror, Reproduction of mahogany diminutiveness. Nor ae er 
weisbur 2% || illustrated, made by Chippendale mirror, 162” x must these be re- bai pa 


Mountain Lion 











31", Also solid maple. Cour- . 14> 
Armstrong & Sons, ten AbnaE one Senne stricted to a child’s 
Inc., will prove most use, only, for maple 
acceptable. This is an exact copy and pine tables, blanket chests and 
of an old hand-made and hand- chests of drawers, even though | . 
small, will always . 
. NN 
prove desirable | \S 
for general use. \ 
Among the re- 


studios 


new rochelle 
new york 










Many Rugs faithfully reproduced 
in our FREE Rug Catalog. 

Game Heads for decorating your 
den or home. Every Rug and Game 
Head reflects the master _crafts- 
manship of Jonas Bros. of Denver. 





by, 









Specimens sent on approval to 
responsible persons. 
Tapers gracefully to a height 
of 5 feet, 7 inches. Shipped Jc yN A S 


promptly, prepaid, on receipt 





&& 
of money order for $24.50 - j ye i 
complete with globe, east of productions, there \ ‘Bros: ‘ 
the Mississippi . . . for more are toy chests, YQ # 
distant points add 50 cents. cribs, some with NEES gas 

. “ ” 
canopies; amus- |, 2007, Sy 7 








ing lamps, wall- 
papers, samplers, 
chintz and hooked 
rugs; long trestle 
tables and 
benches; chairs 
of period design; 
and pirate chests 
with rope handles, 
filled with letters 
of different sizes. 
Among the maps, 
one of the United 
States with his- 
torical points de- 
















Women who are unerring 
in their taste for fine things 
insist upon hand-woven 
floor coverings either with 
a design or plain. Our car- 
pets woven by hand in the 
Orient have a traditional 
charm and are noted for 
their wearing qualities. 


French Marble Mantel 
Bronze Facing and Iron Fire Backs 

Also iron grilles, lighting fix- 

tures and heirlooms of the past 


WALTERG. EARL 
235 East 42nd Street, New York 
Just East of Grand Central Terminal 








Your own designs can be made 
up as a special order in practi- 
cally any size. 


ELBROOK INC. 


11 East 36th St., New York City 
Caledonia 5127 





Wallpaper — screen. 
Victorian walnut 
sofa and table. Cir- 
cus tent lamp. Cour- 
tesy Childhood, Inc. 




















Refer to this page when shopping 











ANGING in the South Kensington Museum is a canvas “The Rainbow” by the 
famous English landscape painter, John Constable. = With full permission from 
the museum authorities it has been produced ona Hand Blocked Linen and is pre- 
sented as an exclusive textile in this collection. It is the first time, we believe, that 
the painting of so great a master has served as the motif for a furnishing fabric. 
The illustration is evidence of its effectiveness as a screen, but it is equally charming 
when used for draperies or covering. This fabric, which is No. 24072, is but 


one of the authoritative pieces being constantly added to this collection: 


Peewee Oo Rm A T F-V E ES) AR Race oS Osi ae SO ae, NCP oie Oy ON 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


730 FIFTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO r BOSTON 7 PHILADELPHIA ’ LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nassau Broadloom Chenille 


In stock for immediate delivery 








Interior Decorations 


BroapLoomM PLain WILTON 
BroapLoom FIGURED CARPET 


Antiques 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


JOHN McCAGNEY 


Ewin and Ewin, Inc., 


667 Madison Avenue 
New York City . . New York 





sn a AN 


Wholesale Carpets and Rugs 
} 342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Samples on request 
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oot Behold ! 
<> The gentleman’s 


4 complete wardrobe 
is here— 


AND USEF iy 
CQ 


















Park Avenue Galleries 
Park Avenue 


Olivette Falls Inc., Madison Avenue 





Chintz & Damask Furniture 
Custom-Made by the Regent Shops 
ae 


Patent applied for Men’s furnishings courtesy De Pinna 
Displayed by 
Leading Decorative Shops 
CQO 
AT WHOLESALE ONLY 

..-Chairs,Sofas,Love Seats, 
Chaises,Day Beds and Divans, 


Recent Shops 


329 East 29” Street-New York 


Designers & Manufacturers 


Another smart example of the compact wardrobe from The Original Closet 
Shop! Finished in an appealing yet conservative antique green. Almost 
inconceivably complete for all manner of apparel—a place for everything. 
Smooth turning doors swing closed presenting a handsome front. Note the 
concealed hanger which looks like a drawer when closed, shown in smaller 
illustration. It holds the clothes chosen for the morrow. Wardrobe size: 
72” high, 22” deep and 48” wide. 


Building, arranging and decorating of closets a specialty. 
General interior decorating service—estimates gladly submitted 


The CLOSET Shop 


Mrr George Herzog’ 


Telephone 3440 Rhinelander 

















780 Madison Avenue, New York 






Three New Yorkers Inc. 
West of Fifth Ave. 








Refer to this page when shopping 
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Beautiful 
DIXIE 
Radiator Enclosures 


conceal unsightly radiators 
and complete the decorative 
arrangement of every room. 
Many types and finishes to 

fit each individual location. 
Amazingly low prices. 

Write for Catalogue, Dept. D-1 
DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


1000 N. 28th St. 101 Park Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 


TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, Metab 

















No. 6077—Wrought iron, 5%" square, 
weatherproofed, wired, complete with 
bracket $24.00 


LANTERNS 


Interesting old designs carefully 
reproduced at moderate prices. 


Also lighting fixtures and lamps. 


Illustrations upon request 





TELCOS COOOL MCU EM TTT 


Curtain 
Tie Backs 
Poles, etc. 


High Class 
Lighting 
Fixtures 
Lanterns 

Reproductions 

Etc. 

Gates, Andirons, 

Card and 


End Tables 





ee aN \ Lamps 
J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 E. 53rd Street, New York 








picted,. 4s 
particularly 
interesting 
and_ instruc- 
tive. 

Includedin 
the latest 
French im- 
portations of 
Henry Hesse, 
Tn Cp,, elt 
stamped can- 
vas designs for chair and bench 
seats, sofa and cushion coverings 
and wall panels, the Chinese in- 
fluence is strongly evidenced. 
These are to be had with a lacquer 
green, blue, tan, or mandarin red 
background, underlaid and all 
ready to be worked with certain 
parts all ready embroidered in 
petit point. 

There are also French adapta- 
tions of Indo-Persian designs in 





Verde finish wrought iron bracket with 
red pots. Courtesy The Treasure Chest 


deep colorings with figures, and 
Jacobean patterns. The wall panels, 
ranging in sizes from 3 ft. to 8 ft. 
square, reproduce Beauvais, Au- 
busson and Louis XV tapestries. 
These are also underlaid and pro- 
vided with the necessary wools and 
silks. Petit point hand-bags to be 
worked comprise another innova- 
tion. The French lisle sweaters, 
are particularly fine and colorful. 


Green painted wrought iron terrace 
chair. Original design by Francis 
Howard. Courtesy Howard Studios 














Chinoise bench canvas, 18” x 40’. 
Green, red, tan or blue ground. Un- 
derlaid, all ready to work with wools 
and silks. Courtesy Henry Hesse, Inc. 


For fall furnishing The Treasure 
Chest offers a veritable cargo of 
lovely things that are sold by the 
gift shops throughout the country 
at reasonable prices, such as hand- 
wrought andiron and fire sets; bel- 
lows made of old wood; lanterns, 
hanging shelves with English cop- 
per luster tea sets; wrought iron 
flower stands and brackets and a 
variety of lamps with shades. 

Unusual garden ornaments in 
marble and lead, antique tiles and 
Spanish and Italian mantels are 
the specialties of the Howard 
Studios, as well as other rare orna- 
mental features that Mr. Howard 
discovers on his travels abroad. 
Among these, notably, are several 
old Spanish wall fountains and 
French Gothic pieces from Bur- 
gundy and Touraine. Iron grilles, 
original or made from architects’ 
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Reproduction of old English 24” an- 
tiqued brass andirons. Screen with 
antiqued brass frame. Size 37” x 34”. 
Courtesy The Andiron Shop 


designs are also obtainable. 
Complete equipment for the fire- 
place is to be found at The Andiron 
Shop in reproductions of the sim- 
ple early American irons and tools; 
English Colonial, of sturdier out- 
lines, in brass, and in Italian hand- 
wrought iron, supplemented by 
portable mantels of any type or 
design fitted with Magicoal grates 
or charred logs, giving the ap- 
pearance of a burning wood fire. 


Refer to this page when shopping 





An Early American table top displaying a fine 
example of Japanese mother-of-pearl inlay. 


The LITTLE 
GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 















A Most 


Unusual Piece 


The handsomest old French 
Desk in America. Genuine 
Louis XV (about 1750). 
Rosewood and Tulipwood 
inlaid; with original ormulu 
mounts. Without duplicate 
and a true museum piece. 
Price $750. 


Colin Deans gladly advises on 
all furnishing and decorating 


schemes without obligation. 


eee 
Cotin Yeans 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
IF2O3COCUSiesSih 


No. 16264 ANDIRONS 


21 inches high. English Antique 
Brass with grey Wrought Iron feet. 


Ask for booklet 


THE ANDIRON SHOP Inc. 
132 East 58 Street 
New York 
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“Water Sprite” 
(Bronze) 












New 
Catalog 

400 Illustrations 

$1.00 


















THE BEAUX ARTS 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 

need and designed to harmo- 

nize with all modish interiors. 

Available from a wide variety 
of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 












A collection of fine hand bags BETRIX & KOOPMAN 


made from ancient Persian fabrics. 
Specialists in repairing and 666 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 
custom work. AT 61st STREET 









HOWARD STUDIOS 
Garden Ornaments 
110 East 57 St. 






83 years’ experience in 
heating and ventilating 


New York 











Founded in 1779 By Queen Juliane Marie 
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HE home that is lighted by 


Monolite loses none of its 












Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


falls. Monolite throws its rays INCORPORATED 


0 ¢ 155 West 57th Street 
ceilingward whence its refracted New York City 


charm or utility when evening 


LonDON—COPENHAGEN—Panis 


glow is diffused throughout every Our New York Salon exhibits unusual 


objets Wart. Brochure on Request. 


nook and cranny, without glare 


or shadow. Each room is then 
EMPIRE FAUTEUIL, ONE 
SUITE OF THREE 


M.MILLE 


INC. 


INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS, 


DECORATORS 
148 EAST 55th St. 





available for evening use in all 








its daytime proportions and color 





harmonies. 









Write for Booklet and Prices 











MONOLITE LAMPS INC. 
145 West 45th Street 
New York 




















‘Chinese Group”? by Gerhard Henning 














SMALL MANTELS 





HEPPLEWHITE 
MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 


The decorative value of the small 
mantelpiece has led us to import a 
number of interesting English and 





Richter Reproductions of French mantels in marble and old 


Early American Furniture pine ranging in size from 3 feet 6 
i hae inches to 5 feet. Photographs of these 
bring simplicity and great will be sent on request. 


charm to Twentieth Century GRmaroue 


A-3 Andirons & Fixtures 
S-3 Screens 

F-3 Franklin Stoves 
M-3 Mantels 


Incorporated 






homes. You may purchase 
A beautiful piece—inlaid with Satinwood hi Deal 
. . . authentically following the lines of its through your Architect, Dealer 


famous original. Length, 84”, Height, 4134", 
Depth, 2514". 7 ‘ or Decorator.Send for Booklet. 


TI "HT E, FURNITURE COMPANY 
612 EAST 72ND ST °* NEW YORK 


In Chicago—820 Tower Court 








An antique English mantel in mellow statuary 


marble. Shelf 4 feet 10 inches. Downtown: 50 Beekman St., New York 
Uptown: 65th St., cor, Lexington Ave. 








Refer to this page when shopping 
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GENUINE REED FURNITURE 





We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—Our Exclusive Designs. 
WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


Specialists Imported 
in’ Sun-Parlor e@ é Nc, Decpraive 
. abrics 


Furnishings 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


CANDY BOX 


W ITH top of a XVI Century Embroidery bor- 
dered with gold colored velvet. Base of Renaissance 


Gold duok Brocatelle 
ASTILIAN alabaster ae oe ake 


lamp in two beautiful : 
shades of brown with a deco- Candy boxes of various sizes 
rated lattice effect shade of ) and shapes covered with an- 
chiffon velvet and taffeta tique brocades, velvets, em- 
lining. Hand made and broidered and damasks. 


strictly tailored. One of Mai- 
brunn’s distinctive showings. OLD ARTS 
G. O. NIDDRIE 
753 Madison Avenue 


Maibrunn BO". 


Importers and Designers New York 
of Fine Lamps 





42 to 46 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 





IDA LOUISE KILLAM 


Architectural Decorator . 
Pompeian Stone 


Specialist in Creative Color Lead 
Terra Cotta 


597-599 Fifth Ave., New York Marble 


Pair of Jacob Petit vases, Circa 
1790, from Hampton Court Illustrated catalog 
sent for 10¢ 
Opening, October First 
ie 7 THE ERKINS 
HARRIET JOHNSON LE VIEUX CARRE STUDIOS 





1055 Madison Ave. for the 251 Lexington Ave. gs 
New York Neiman-Marcus Company at 35th Street 


Dallas, Texas New York 











Refer to this page when shopping 


De Olde Mantel Shoppe 


63 Ninth Avenue (at 15th Street) New York City 


original 


A very old white mantel with finely 
carved figures. 


Established 50 years 











We have on display many ex- 
quisite mantels -in various 
colors andoof different periods, 
both in rare old antiques and 
beautiful reproductions. Also 
rare old Colonial pine mantels, 
Colonial doorways 
and other interesting things. 















Exclusive 
Hand 
Tooled 


Leather 


Photo Frames, Poker Sets, Desk Sets, Waste 
Baskets, Book Ends, Folios, Jewel Boxes 


ANTIQUE & MODERN 


FLORENTINE CRAFT CO. 
54 W. 21 St. New York 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


ETT LULL CLLR LECCE LOL Ee OCLC OCCLUDED CLL 


BAGS 


Samples of materials, satin linings, 


sent on request 














sent postpaid on 
and money re- 
is returned 
within three 


Bags will be 
receipt of check 
funded, if bag 
in good order, 
days. 


74 to $8.00 
9'4 inch to 
Frames $15.00 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
9 Westbourne Rd. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


QO eee eee 









Come to the 


\\WL Kitchenette 

4 25__ Madison Avenue 
We have everything to make 
kutchens charming — Curtains 
cabinets—all sorts” of painted 
containers — 

Wedding and Shower Gifts 
Kitchens and Bathrooms Completely 
Furnished. 


~ QUEENS 


NEVER ENJOYED BEAUTY AND 
CLEANLINESS SUCH AS THIS NEW WALL 
AND CEILING MATERIAL IMPARTS TO 





MODERN BATHS 





OW the famous queens of history, with their palatial but none- 
H too-sanitary baths of tile and marble, would have envied the 
greater beauty and cleanliness of Vitrolite! How they would have 
appreciated its colorfulness .. . and its porcelain-like surface that 
the mere stroke of a damp cloth keeps clean! 


This new-day wall and ceiling structural material, which comes in 
slabs of various thicknesses, is utterly different from the porous, 
stain and odor absorbing materials heretofore used in bathrooms. 
It presents a fire-glazed surface which is absolutely impervious to 
liquids, moisture and odors. And it is so perfectly made that its 
joints fit snugly , thus making itimpossible for anything to enterthere. 


Unlike older materials, Vitrolite will not scratch, check, craze or 
crack, nor will it ever grow dull. Even after a lifetime of service it 
will be as fresh and colorful as when installed. 


Your personal bathroom, at least, deserves the beauty, sanitation 
and permanence which are combined to a higher degree in Vitro- 
lite than in any other material. It is available in a variety of colors 
which strike the modern note...jade green, orchid gray, blue, jet 
black, ivory and white. If building or remodeling, mail the con- 
venient coupon at once for color booklet containing illustrations 
of bathrooms, kitchens and other rooms done in Vitrolite. They 
range from the highly modernistic to the more conventional, 
therefore you are sure to find the suggestion you seek. 





Vitrolite is not alone for the elabo- 

rate and costly bathroom. Many 

builders of cottages and other inex- 

pensive homes have found it within 
their reach. 


No bathroom is too pretentious to 

warrant using a material other than 

Vitrolite. It has been employed by 

Josef Urban and other designers of 
the most expensive baths. 


VITROLITE 


THE VITROLITE CO., Room 1178, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Akron Atlanta Baltimore Billings Birmingham Boston Brooklyn Buffalo 
Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Jacksonville 


Kansas City Los Angeles VITROUTE Milwaukee Minneapolis 
Nashville New Orleans HH) New York Calgary, Alta. 
Omaha Philadelphia ROLITE Pittsburgh Portland 


Providence San Antonio London Johannesburg San Francisco Seattle St.Louis 
St.Paul Melbourne Mexico City Osaka SanJuan Colombia,$.A. Havana 





THE VITROLITE COMPANY 
Room 1178—120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Please send me your new color booklet, “Vitrolite for the Home.” 


EUS : 





Peer the old Greek 
myth has it, stole fire from the gods and 
gave it to mortals. How mankind has 
harnessed and used his gift is a marvel- 
ous story of progress that reaches its cli- 
max in these three great Capitol Boilers. 

Not in all the intervening centuries 
has such comfortable, such care-free, 
such thrifty warmth been achieved as 
these aristocrats in cobalt blue and car- 
dinal red today offer to every home. The 
thirty-nine years’ reputation of their 
makers backs your judgment in choosing 
the one that fits your needs. A responsi- 
ble heating contractor near you assures 
proper installation. Write for his name 
and a free copy of “A Modern House 
Warming.” 

© 1929, U. S. R. Corp. 
UNITED STATES FADIATOR (GRPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 34 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 


The Capitol Red Cap 
Embodies every improvement 
known in round boilers. A thick 
blanket of rock wool, the finest 
insulation obtainable, suggests its 
quality in every particular. For 
medium sized residences. 


For 39 years builders of dependable heating equipment 








THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel heating boilers 
for large installations —business buildings, factories, schools, hotels, and larze apartments, 


Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 








The Capitol Red Top 
This is, we believe, the finest square 
boiler yet achieved. Rock wool in- 
sulation. Staunch jacket in baked 
enamel, Vitreous enamel doors. For 
medium and large residences. 







The Capitol Red Head 
To small houses, and bungalows 
this handsome heat-maker, with 
rock wool insulation, brings the 
advantages of radiator heat for 
little if any more than your sec- 
ond choice in heating. 
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An original Louis XV Bergere Chair 
covered with Antique Needlepoint 


orutoffr 


New York City 





220 East 51st St. 


‘IVA B. KEMPSHALL 


EncuisH SpinetT (Walnut) 


Interior Decorations 


Lamps & Shades 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 
Plaza 0394 
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H. Michaelyan 
20 West 47th St. 
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Keep This Copy 


Yo will find it well worth while to keep every 
issue of Ants & Decoration. A file of them 
will constitute an invaluable reference book for 
consultation not only when planning the building 
or decorating of a home but whenever you con- 
template the purchase of those articles of fur- 
nishing and decorating which are to be found 
in the exclusive homes. The text and advertising 
columns of Ants & DrcoraTIoN are a depend- 
able time and trouble saving guide. Yor the 
purpose we can supply you with a 


Beautiful Binder 














It holds six copies and in such manner 
that any one can be opened flat, or taken out 
and removed with ease. It is specially made 
for this magazine and is of fine enough qual- 
ity to be kept constantly on your library table. 















With a year’s subscription 
With a 6 months’ subscrip 
Binder alone 


ARTS & DECORATION 
78 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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This graceful sofa displays the subtle curves which distin- 


guish 


N recent years, attention has 
been directed to the furniture 
of the American cabinetmakers 

of the early 19th Century and 
those who seek to furnish their 
homes with antiques have often 
been surprised at the splendid de- 
signs that are obtainable. Naturally 
like the men of other periods there 
are certain ones whose work is out- 
standing. Conse- 
quently as we find 
the names of Sav- 
ery, Goddard, 
Randolph and Gos- 
telowe have come 
down to us as the 
leaders of what 
may be termed the 
American-Chip- 
pendale school, so 
others of whom 
Duncan Phyfe is 
the leader have 
left us furniture 
displaying the in- 
fluence of the neo- 
classic and the later 
Empire styles. 
The sofa which 
we are permitted 
by Lans to illus- 
trate here, shows 
the graceful curva- 
tions which mark 
the contours of 
Phyfe’s finer work. It will be no- 
ticed that the shape of the ends is 
really an adaptation of one-half of 
a lyre frame, a motif which Phyfe 
made free use of with all his furni- 
ture. The graceful legs with brass 
lion claw peeps 
feet were 
actually 


a lion and 
a similar 
shape is oft- 
en seen on 
early Greek 


Statuary and 
Sienna mars 
ble mantel- 
piece former- 
ly in Grosve- 
nor House, 
London. 
Courtesy 
Todhunter 








English crystal candelabrum with 
festoons of buttons on a Wedg- 
wood and ormolu base. Courtesy 


Fountain & Ellerm 





the designs of Duncan Phyfe. Courtesy Lans 







vases which are decorated with the 
figure of a lion. In fact it was used 
by the ancient races with what 
were chairs of that time and inci- 
dentally there is basically little 
difference between the seats made 
by the Greeks and those which 
were later made by Duncan Phyfe 
and his contemporaries. 

Among the many decorative an- 
tiques which are 
today being used in 
our modern rooms 
are the crystal can- 
delabra similar to 
one we saw in the 
shop of Fountain & 
Ellerm and which 
is shown in the 
accompanying pic- 
ture. This particu- 
lar example has the 
delicately cut facets 
which display that 
brilliancy peculiar 
to old English glass. 
The pendant drops 
which hang from 
the small saucers 
below the candle- 
holders have the 
spearhead finial 
while the scroll 
brackets are cut in 
grooves. But even 
finer work is dis- 
played in the crystal stem which 
is supported on an ornamental 
Wedgwood base and takes the 
shape of a pear with a long spear 
head surmounted by a crystal star. 

These ornaments scintillate in 

~paygueegq the daylight 

. A but when 

ke ~ lighted with 
candles and 
placed on a 
dining table 
the effect is 
exception- 
ally attrac- 
tiveand one 
which is 
coming to 
be more and 
more ap- 
preciated as 
a table dec- 
oration. 













GALLATIN SOFA 
Length 84 inches 


Made of fine old selected mahog- 
any. Carvings sharp and clean 
and true to the period. 
















It fairly breathes the 
spirit of the old South. 


DUNCAN & DUNCAN, Inc. 


2018 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











18th Century 
Venetian Painted Desk 


In my Galleries you will find 
a wide assortment of un- 
usual authentic antiquities 
of the 16th to 18th Century 
suitable for building or dec- 
orating Italian, Spanish, or 


French Homes. 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 East 51st Street, New York 


(East of Lexington Ave.) 


Occasional table made in France; 

marble tops with pierced brass 

edges. 20.00, Shipped carriage 
free. 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT 
2050 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Height 6’ 234”, Width 2’ —” 
Depth 1’ 41%” 


No. 350—Most attractive and 
charming English style secre- 
tary with 5 drawers, walnut, 
dull finish. 

Wholesale price landed New York, 


U. S. A. $142.06. In reproduction 
of antique 5% increase. 


BOTHE & EHRMANN 
J. W. MUELLER A. G. 
Art cabinetmakers 
V., Schlossgasse 14 
VIENNA (Austria) 





Elisabeth Mapbhin Jackson 
135 South Seventeenth Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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The unusual 
at Moderate 


Prices 





MONTLLO 
Spanish Antiques.) 


OBJECTS of Art - DECORATIONS 
. Spanish Antique Shop 


768 MADISON AVE. 
(AT 66TH STREET) 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 





BROS. 


EST.1909 









Old Brass Candlestick 
As Floor Lamp 


With shade of real parchment 
height... 65 in. 
base. 13% in. 
shade 20 in. diameter 


complete $270.00 
Others as low as $140. 


AMERICAN COLONY 
STORES OF JERUSALEM 
26 East 55th St. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Branch at Bar Harbor, Me. 


Know 


Furniture 


Period 
Only 
$1.00 


POSTPAID 


A complete history of furni- 
ture, in 156 pages, 30 chapters, and 250 
illustrations, Interesting and easy to read. 
Chippendale, Sheraton and other great de- 
Signers reviewed. Influences of custom and 
royalty on furniture. Origin of decorative 
motifs, A book you will be proud to own. 


Thousands sold. Only $1.00. Worth double. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-I Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




























The lights of this type which are 
more generally used on a table 
have three arms, the one shown 
here being intended to stand on a 
console, hence the two arms to 
allow the ornament to be placed 
close to the wall. Cut crystal can- 
delabra of this type were popular 
during the later Georgian period 
and there are numerous examples 
in use in our prominent American 


homes which were brought here 


long before the Revolution. 
Possibly progress moves more 
slowly in London than it does in 
New York but the ultimate results 
are identical in both cities; with 
the demolition of the old homes in 
New York and other American 
cities we are losing many of the old 
landmarks and the same thing is 
happening in London. Yet curious- 
ly enough England’s loss is often 
our gain as was the case when the 
famous Grosvenor House was 
pulled down recently. In that his- 
toric old mansion there was much 
to recall many of the celebrated 
artists and craftsmen of the 18th 
Century. There were rooms de- 
signed by Robert Adam and 
painted by Angelica Kauffmann 
and there were mantelpieces which 
perpetuate the skill if not the 
names of many unknown carvers. 
One of the mantels is now in the 
collection of Messrs. Todhunter to 
whom we are indebted for the illus- 
tration, This mantel which is of 
carved marble exhibits the pure 
neo-classic style which brought 
fame to the brothers Adam. In the 
center of the frieze is a rectangular 
panel with two mythological 
winged figures holding a lyre in re- 





lief, while supporting the mantel 
shelf are two tapering pilasters 
with wide flutings in the upper part 
and smaller flutings below. At the 
top of each pilaster is an ox skull 
with horns decked with a floral gar- 
land. The perfect proportions of 
this conception typify the sym- 
metrical balance of all the Adam 
designs and explain why the style 
has remained preeminent and is 


Two of a set of English provincial Chip- 
pendale chairs showing the Gothic in- 
fluence in the style of the pierced base 
| back splats. Courtesy Wm. Needham 
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One of a set of six Charles IT 
walnut chairs with cane panel 
back and seat and carved 
scroll and spiral frame. Cour- 


tesy White Allom & Co. 

the inspiration for many of our 
present-day architectural  struc- 
tures and interiors. 

The tall carved walnut chair 
which is one of a set of six recently 
imported by White Allom and Co. 
represents an interesting phase of | 
English furniture. On the one hand 
it exhibits the 17th Century efforts 
to produce more comfortable seats 
by using plaited cane for the seats 
and backs, and it also shows the 
coming of what we now term dec- 
orative woodwork. The predomi- 
nating influence as shown by the 
scrolls is one brought to England 
from Flanders but mingled with it 
are decided traces of the Spanish 
traditions which had been inflicted 
upon the Netherlands when that 
section of Europe was part of the 
Spanish empire. 

It will be noticed that each of 
the scrolls takes the reversed C 
form and the ingenious manner 
in which they have been com- 
bined is remarkable. Complete sets 
of these chairs in perfect condition 
are by no means easily obtainable 
as they were only made for the 
more important homes of the 
Stuart days. Several important sets 
have been brought to America dur- 
ing the past few years and the 
English agents of our American 
shops are keenly alive to 
their popularity for use in 
those homes which are re- | 
producing interiors of the 
early periods most effec- 
tively. 

That tendency to revive 
the Gothic forms, during | 
the 18th Century, resulted 
in Thomas Chippendale’s 
producing some of_ his 
most attractive designs. 
Further these particular 
styles were sufficiently 
simple to allow the less 
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Sheffield Plate covers dish with ga- 
droonand shell mounts on four lion 
claw feet. Courtesy James Robinson 


experienced chairmaker to copy 
them. It is this provincial English 
work inspired by the drawings in 
Chippendale’s “Director” which 
has yet to receive all the notice it 
really deserves. Admittedly some 
of it does not display the same 
refined outlines as the pieces made 
by the cabinetmaker of London 
and other important centers, but 
it does exhibit a pleasing simplicity 
in the robust construction. 

The two 
chairs _ illus- 
trated here 
are part of a 
set brought 
to America 
by William 
Needham 
and the 
pierced back 
splats show 
the care with 
which the 
rural crafts- 
man has 
copied the 
Gothic styles 
of the master 
designer. 
Outstanding 
in the design is the pointed arch 
while the pattern as a whole has the 
effect of an old church window. Yet 
with this there are traces of the 
French Rococo influence in the 
scrolls which form the outline of 
the vase shaped splat. But what 
marks these chairs as the work of 
a rural maker and adds much to 
their desirability are the stout legs 
and stretchers, the simplicity of 
the top rail of the backs and the 
style of the elbow rests of the arm- 
chair. 

Among the many diligent seek- 
ers after fine antiques, those dealers 
who specialize on old silver seem 
almost tireless. At least they are if 
we may judge from the magnifi- 
cent pieces which are being con- 
tinually displayed in some of the 
windows. And though nowadays 
fine examples of Sheffield plate are 
not seen as frequently as they 
were some years ago, there are 
times when your silversmith, if 
you are a favorite of his, will show 
you an exceptional specimen; and 
it is probable he will remark, 
“That’s a nice piece isn’t it?” That 





hinged top style 








An American Empire pedestal table of the 
with 
and lion claw feet. Courtesy Florian Papp 





remark does not intend to impress 
you as a potential buyer so much 
as to express his own sense of good 
fortune in having obtained so ex- 
cellent a specimen of this now rare 
silver plate. 


Such a piece was recently on 


view at James Robinson’s shop and 
in addition to its being a splendid 
example of the old plater’s craft, 
the cover dish, illustrated, also dis- 
plays the care which had been taken 
to protect it from damage since it 
was first made. Many articles of 
Sheffield plate, particularly table 
dishes, have been irretrievably 
ruined in the past by servants put- 
ting them on top of a hot stove. It 
was not the actual plating that 


suffered but the fine ornamental | 
mounts which were applied during | 


the latter part of the period when 
Sheffield plate was popular, before 
the introduction of the cheaper 
method of depositing silver by the 


electric proc- 
ess. These 
mounts were 


made of thin 
silver stamped 
out in different 
patterns but as 
they were filled 
with lead be- 
fore being ap- 
plied to an 
article, the soft 
metal immedi- 
ately melted 
when subject- 
ed to intense 
heat. Thus it 
is that many 
otherwise de- 
sirable exam- 
ples have lost their value owing 


carved supports 


to the careless treatment they have | 


met with. 

Now that furniture of the Em- 
pire period is being considered as 
suitable for use in our homes we 
are commencing to realise that this 
often ignored style has much to 
recommend it. Many pieces also 
exhibit excellent carving and this 
is exemplified with the American 
Empire pedestal card table which 
is among the many pieces of Ameri- 
can furniture in Florian Papp’s 
shop. The pedestal of this table is 
carved with large leaf motifs while 
the four supports have the single 
acanthus leaves, the upper ones 
being adapted in scroll forms and 
terminating above in a shape rather 
like an eagle’s head. 

That remarkable change that ap- 
pears in the style of interior deco- 
ration and in the furniture of the 


late eighteenth century had two | 


results. Lighter forms replaced the 
former robustness of the Chippen- 
dale designs and a decided for- 
mality was introduced with what 
are known as neo-classic designs. 





In my Galleries you 
find a 


assortment of un 


will wide 
usual authentic an- 
tiquities of the 16th 
to 18th 
suitable for building 


or decorating Ital- 


Century 


ian, Spanish, or 





French Homes. 





Directoire Sofa 


LUIGI G PACCIARELLEA 


168 East 51st Street, New York 
(East of Lexington Ave.) 


Interior Decoration Antiques Reproductions 


PAINTED SCREEN 


AND Louis XV 
Reproductions of Old Scenic Wall Paper in special colors 
Estimates submitted for complete or partial decorating of Town or 
Country Homes 


PAINTED DIRECTOIRE BERGERE 


WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP 


33 East 53rd Street, New York 
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RARE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


ALSO MODERN REPRODUCTIONS 
OF ALL PERIODS AND SIZES 
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DECORATIVE PAINTINGS & MIRRORS 


Ma GRIEY E COM PAN Y 


234 East 59th Street New York City 
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The Development of the English Dining Table 


A Crude “Board” at First, the English Dining Table Reached Its Highest 


Point During the Latter Part of the 18th Century 





Sheraton two-pedestal dining table with three 
extra leaves. Circa 1790 


HE development of 

furniture types  nat- 

urally depends on the 
social customs of the times 
in which they are  con- 
structed. This is particularly 
true of dining tables which 
vary greatly in form from 
the crude trestle types of the 
15th Century to the sophis- 
ticated products of the 18th 
Century. 


The accepted form of en- 
tertainment during the 15th 
and 16th Centuries was ban- 
queting. Tremendous feasts 
were held in the large ban- 
queting halls and long heavy 
tables were needed. The 
trestle type consisting of a 
massive oak or elm top laid 
across a number of trestles 


was. thus created. Later, dur- , 


ing the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies, this type developed 
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into the refectory table which had a good deal of crude carving; 
and in the better types, drawout ends extending the table to twice 
its natural length. 

Towards the end of the 17th Century dining began to lose its 
place as the premier form of entertainment. Large homes were 
far apart and travel dangerous. Hauses were built with smaller 
rooms especially set aside for eating. Thus the gate leg table with 
drop leaves—the largest known examples of which seat no more 
than 15 people—came into being. These were at first made of 
oak or walnut with twisted or turned legs. Later on, during the 
first half of the 18th Century, this table was made of mahogany 
with a swinging cabriole leg to support the leaves. Sometimes 
two or three of these tables were made to be joined together to 
form one large table but such examples are uncommon. 

With the influence of the 
Adam brothers another type 
was developed with rounded 
ends and straight, square or 
tapering legs. However, the 
inconvenience of the many 
legs and the apron soon led 
to the construction of the ped- 
estal table which was the most 
practical and graceful yet 
conceived. This type of table 
could be extended to any 
length according to the num- 
ber of pedestals and leaves 
added. The pedestals had 
either three or four legs end- 
ing in brass feet and the 
4 different parts were held to- 
o ais gether by brass clips. Be- 
cause of the comfort and 
beauty of this table and its 
ready adaptability to modern 
usages it is the most popular 





Superb Sheraton three-pedestal dining table, 
extending to 24 feet, 6 inches. Circa 1790 





An especially fine and rare five-pedestal din- 
ing table, extending to 23 feet. Circa 1790 





type and in greater demand today than 
ever. 

The collection of antique English 
furniture, displayed in the showrooms 
of Lewis, Son & Munves, Inc., in- 
cludes many fine examples of 18th 
Century English dining tables, sev- 
eral of which are herewith illustrated. 
A comprehensive selection of dining 
tables and other dining room furniture 
is always on view. 


Sewis, Son & Munves 


'‘'NCOR PORATED 





IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE AT WHOLESALE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Advertisement 
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A comfortable grouping of less formal French pieces 
that adapt themselves well to the small apartment. 


WILLIAM A. KIMBEL, President OSCAR O. WIDMANN, Vice-President 
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FLORENCE, ITALY 





An authentic 17th Century Inlaid 
French desk on which may be seen 
a bronze, gilt clock of the same period. 


of Florence 


Castles and villas of princes have been stripped 
of their ancient glory, the furnishings having 
been transported to our extensive showrooms, 
awaiting their subsequent début into the mod- 
ern fine home. Our diversified assemblage of 


13th to 18th Century 


Italian, Spanish & French 


Antiques and Decorations 


includes rare furniture, wrought iron, ecclesi- 
astical statuary, old masters, old fabrics and 
jewelry, in fact, antiquities in general. Here 
lovers of Old World art may always be assured 
of finding an unusual collection of rare and 
beautiful antiques constantly being replen- 


ished with weekly shipments from abroad. 


JOHN GUIDOTTI of Florence 


19 West 26th Street, New York 

















LOS ANGELES 


1009-11 East 8th Street 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE—SHEFFIELD—CHINA 
SPECIAL CHINTZES “AND: DA MEXNSis 


Specially Imported Wall Papers 


WOODVILLE AND COMPANY 


2052 Locust Street Philadelphia, Penna. 
Exhibitor: KAPOCK HOUSE, 2011 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 
Investment Securities 


578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 


11 Wall Street 


New York 


209 So. La Salle St. 33 No. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rochester, Minn. 
Davenport, Iowa Rockford, Ill. Kansas City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Tulsa Boston Seattle Dayton Oakland, Cal. 
Buffalo Portland Toledo Wheeling Meadville, Pa. 

St. Louis Rochester — Baltimore Richmond Marietta, Ohio 
Pittsburgh | Hollywood Cincinnati San Francisco Bartlesville, Okla. 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Kansas City Oklahoma City Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Cable Address ‘*Hathrops’? New York 
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NEW YORK 
216 East 45th Street 





CHICAGO 
623-635 South Wabash Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Manutacturers Exc hange Building 
252-248 North Eleventh Street 


LOS ANGELES 
Wilshire Boulevard and 
New Hampshire Avenue 





OFFICE and FACTORY 
435-82 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City, NLY. 


LIVING ROOM 
DINING ROOM . 


BEDROOM 





ODD CHAIRS 





CABINETS q 
etic new Fall Exhibits at which you may TABLES 
arrange purchases through your dealer or decorator. OCCASIONAL PIECES 
» f 
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2DT Le Lis 
One of the many unusual groups we IORI oy Al “\ Bagel: 
have on display. We invite you to INC. 
visit our showroom with a card 


Bedroom & oudotr “Furniture 
from your Interior Decorator or Dealer. 3835 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


? 





TEL. MURRAY HILL 4870 FIFTH FLOOR 
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Montanesa Table 52%4' x 27” top, 29%" high of a type popular in North of Spain. 


Authentic Spanish furniture of all periods and styles. 


Spanish tiles both floor and wall, rugs, lighting fixtures and every- 
thing else made in Spain for furnishing and decorating. 


We also handle Spanish antiques. 





: No. 6824 Price $759 «| If it comes from Spain we have it 

i <j ch 

i : INDUSTRIAS DE ARTE ESPANOL REUNIDAS 
> , “| 

g = . MADRID 7; SPAIN 

| CHheel Ghaise-lawn ; 


| <j American Associates 


F d (aie decidedly useful piece of furniture is all rat= ‘ MANUEL CARAGOL & SON INC. 


tan construction, finished in natural color, and 4 5 CRA 
|} decorated with bands of French enameled cane. It + 340 E. 44 ST. NEW YORK CITY 


;. is upholstered in an imported fabric in multi-color | Send for our illustrated booklet 





' Roman stripes, chemically treated to resist water. It + 
j. is sturdily built in every detail, and is designed to 4 
I" be moved from place to place. It is particularly ‘4 
\- convenient for an invalid. <j 
I Established forty=three years ago, Sons-Cunning- ‘1 
) ham have long enjoyed an enviable reputation as + 
i leaders in design, style, construction and quality in ‘ 
|- reed and rattan furniture. They enjoy the patronage + 
\ of those who seek a high standard rather than a low 
| price. The purchaser is protected by the Sons= + 
; Cunningham label affixed to the bottom of each piece. 


|» You are cordially invited to call at their show- ‘+ 
f rooms, where a most representative display in a wide } 
i range of designs and colors is available for your sez ‘| 
; lection. Purchases may be made through your dealer } 
‘ or decorator. ; 
| 
: A portfolio of colored prints : 
i and other illustrations will | 
‘ be mailed upon receipt of n 
if twenty cents—stampsorcoin. ry, ; 
| Venetian walnut root console 





‘Sonus — Cunningham: | & 
; Reed & Rattan Co, Fue. | DANTE VIRGIL LELAND 


“Ttalian and French Antiques~ 


\ ESTABLISHED 1886 «| 22 East 65th Street - New York 
‘ 383 MADISON AVENUE +7 NEW YORK : Florence Office: 34 Viale P. Amedeo 

- , ~" ‘| 

\ at 46th Street | 
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In the Princeton home of Mr. and Mrs. T. Hart Anderson, Jr. 
W.& J. Sloane marble-tile linoleum pattern No. 550. 


Sunrooms should glow with color even on bleak and sunless days. And 
smartly patterned linoleum helps them to. Sunrooms should have that 
hard-to-hurt comfort of the informal room that gets more than its share 
of informal living. Ashes, dripping glasses, earthy shoes fresh from 
garden or golf cannot disturb the vivid charm of compact, close-grained 
linoleums such as W. & J. Sloane makes to sell at moderate prices, 


through leading merchants everywhere. W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey. 











MODERN 
EL OO he Our: 
AUTHENTIC 
DESIGN 
b 
| 


SLOANE 





Important: Keep your ideas for 
a home! W.& J. Sloane, Fifti; 
Avenue Decorators, will send 
you a large scrapbook together 
with suggestions on interior dec- 
oration. The scrapbook is valued 
at $2.50, but it will be sent to 
home planners for $1.00. Ad- 
dress Clara Dudley, decorator, 
W K&S J. Sloane, Box 522, Grand 
Central P. O., New York City. 


This Karpen Group of More Charm than Cost 
Ry le Laan i Ces eee in iene 
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Me this interior illustrates the truth 
of the Karpen maxim that taste, rather 
than costliness, is the mother of beauty. 
Though moderately priced, there is a wealth 
of charm in every particular of the furni- 
ture. It is evident in the correct styling of 
the mahogany and walnut frames and in the 


‘ts 1 


fineness of the fabrics— 





It will be appreciated in the grateful ease 
which comes only from inner quality— hair 
and cotton filling and ingenious springing. 
And there is charm of color pleasingly 
blended and accented in the interior, created 
by a noted decorator especially for this Kar- 


pen ensemble. A little study will show how 





easily and inexpensively 








= 





the Velmo mohair of sofa 
and matchin chair: the 
tapestry and damask of 


the arm and smaller chair 





you can reproduce this 
room, so completely satis- 
fying to those who insist 


upon good furniture. 


rKARPEN 
FURNITUR 


HAVE 


EVER Y HOME SHOULD 


KARPEN FURNITURE 


5 A Sofa— Mahogany, Velmo Mohair......$178.00 
5 A Arm Chair— Mahogany, Velmo Mohair 97.00 





5 B Tapestry Chair— Mahogany................ 80.50 
5 C Damask Chair— Mahogany.................- 39.25 
5 D Table Cabinet, Walnut and Maple. 53.50 
5 E Radio Cabinet —Walnut......._....-.......-- 138.00 





Available through all Karpen dealers at the above prices 


Mail uate (Cheer ace 
ce : LT ? 
Saunt Unteriors 


A colorful,absorbing book on interior decoration by Edgar W. Jenney. 
Fullof ideas for your home. Send this coupon now, with 10c for mail- 
ing ¢ osts, to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th 
and Broadway, New York; or P. O. Box 604, Los Angeles, Cal. 


b) 


DC What dealer near me can supply your September feature group? 
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THONET BROTHERS" 


AMERICA’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 


Cohntig ues ©) 


ALL COUNTRIES ALL PERIODS 





No. 130—SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
OAK CUPBOARD, 42” wide, 19” deep and 
43” high. Three small drawers and carved 
gallery on top give this piece an extreme é 
height of 60”. The two richly carved doors 
have, on either side and center, twisted en- 
gaged columns resting on acanthus leaf 
brackets. Price $314.00. Dealers apply for 
discount. 


B 





No. 3845—SMALL MODERN CLUB SOFA 
with loose down pillow backs and down seat 
cushions. Size—46" long by 34” deep. The 
best of workmanship helps to make this low, 





INGUIN 
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Residence of Mr. Leslie Claybourn, 605 Newton 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis, Incinor-equipped 


You Can’t 





Architect: 


Geo. Schley & Sens 


Landscape 


A Garbage Problem! 


MAGINE those twin eye- 
I sores, the garbage can and 
rubbish pile, in the grounds 
of this charming home! Ugh! 
The owner felt just that way 
about it, too. That’s why his 
architect specified Incinor, 
the Home Incinerator, to 
burn all trash, wet garbage 
and miscellaneous litter — 
with gas, “the decent way.” 

Incinor is splendidly 
adapted to any home, old or 
new. Nothing to build in; 
Con- 
veniently installed in the 


no separate chimney. 


basement —a gas 
connection the only 


Needs no 
watching. Simply 


requisite. 


press the lighter 
button and several 
bushels of refuse are 
quickly reduced by 


clean gas flame to a 


INCI 


THE HOME 





handful of white sterile ash 
— safely, without the slight- 
est odor, and at a cost cf 
only a few cents weekly. 

Of course, you want In- 
cinor in that “dream home” 
of yours. Besides being clean 
and convenient, it protects 
health by immediate disposal 
of the things that attract 
vermin, and eliminates the 
fire hazard 
litter. 


of combustible 


Investigate Inciner. And 
if you have an incineration 
problem, we can help you. 
Our engineers can 
design a high effi- 
ciency waste furnace 
for any type of fac- 
tory, hospital, hotel 
or institutional waste 
disposal problem. 
Complete data /rce 


for the asking. 


NOR: 


INCINERATOR 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE - RUBBISH: TRASH 





luxurious Sofa most attractive for home use. YW 
Price in Muslin $270.00. Dealers apply for 
discount. 
Home INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Security Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
+ © 1929, H. I. Co. 
foeeeeemacetecceeneeneeeeceeenennenene FREE FAC T Seoweccssenessececnscecenecnennnennees 
‘ HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY 
+ Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. Mg 
' Kindly send data on: [] Portable Incinor for homes, [) ‘*Brick-Set’’ Incinor for hospitals 
* factories and institutions. 
rT : 
33 EAST 47TH Ss 5 BNC ta arrest LL BS Ta csc nc aactnlnnccarSinn 
om = e 
ot Madison Avénue New York 
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Panel in the Eugene Field Memorial. Edward McCartan, Sculptor 
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Jewelry of rare novelty and most appealing charm. 
India rubies, diamond baguettes and 


round dia monds pe ve. 


CALDWELL & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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“Paneling of authentic period in- 
teriors may be made at our own factory, 
designed and executed by our experts 
to meet the requirements of decorator 
and ayrchitect. 


HE current demand, seeking the 
highest development of furniture 
and decoration, -turns to the product of 


‘the genius of 18th Century artists— 


of Ocben and Riesener in France, and of 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Adam and 
Sheraton in England. 


In the Bristol showrooms may be seen 
originals and faithful reproductions of 
18th Century furniture and art objects. 
These reproductions have been created by 
Bristol master-craftsmen with the same 
ride in fine workmanship as existed in 
the 18th Century. 


These Galleries, containing the period 
rooms and furniture illustrated, comprise 
the largest display of antiques, repro- 
ductions and modernistic furniture to be 
seen in this country. You are invited to 
visit them through your decorator, ar- 
chitect or dealer. 


h 
BRISTOL 


COMPANY 


319 East 62nd Street, New York City 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE 








IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES * FRENCH - SPANISH » TTA) 


‘ ENGLISH » MEUBLES MODERNE 
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“There is no substitute for quality” 


AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK 


“The Perfect Shower Bath Fabric’ 


for BATH ROOM decorations 


—having no rubber to harden 





Made in a Large Variety of Fabrics 


DRAPERY MATERIALS 
SHOWER CURTAINS 
CASEMENT CURTAINS 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, ETC. 





and add to the decorative beauty of the 
room. 
The old style bath curtains were made 


HE bath room is now considered just 
as important as any room in the house, 


and with the use of AQUAPRUF- 


KAPOCK in its attractive colors for show- 
er bath curtains and window draperies to 
match, beautiful bath rooms are being 
created throughout the country. 

The shower bath is growing more popu- 
lar each day, creat- 


of cotton ducks or canvas which were 
heavy and hung clumsy. They were ab- 
sorbent and remained wet for hours, 
which left a damp atmosphere in the 
bath room causing the shower curtains 

to mildew and dis- 





AQUAPRUF-KAPOCK 

INE, a large demand is Abies to give satisfaction, it being— color. Then, too, 

for a really water- cna eRe such curtains soiled 

proof decorative fab- MILDEW PRUF easily and required 
; WILL NOT SHRINK 

ric such as AQUA- DER aH MELA ROEEIIORE frequent washings. 

PRUF-KAPOCK, INCREASES TENSILE STRENGTH By using AQUA- 

LAUNDER WHEN NECESSARY : 

to be used for cur SALT WA EGET REBETLERTE PRUE-KAPOCK, 

tains to keep the FAST IN COLORS these faults are cor- 

water within bounds EE Bee rected. 


RAIN PRUF 


If your plumbing contractor or dealer cannot show you AQUAPRUF- 


KAPOCK in the colors or styles desired, have him write for samples to— 





SAMPLES DISPLAYED IN 


NEW YORK 


180 MADISON AVE. 


H. Ralph Wiison 


CHICAGO 
1124 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
Walter Zust 


PHILADELPHIA 
2011 WALNUT ST. 


LOS ANGELES 
LANKERSHIM HOTEL 


Wm. J. Young H. Dave Phillips 


Write to Mr. Wm. Young in charge of our Contract Dept., 


for decorative suggestions, color schemes and samples. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


2301 W. Allegheny Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRENCH? ITALIAN + ENGLISH 
Reproductions & Antiques 


In selecting furniture for the 
well-decorated period home the . 
choice usually lies between 
French, Italian and English 
pieces. For these three allow the 
utmost of freedom in decorative 
treatment—the formality of the 
Italian, the strength of the 
English, the beauty of the 
French—all of which, in au- 
thentic antiques or in fine re- 
productions, may be seen in our 


showrooms. 





200 East 48th Street, Nes York 
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Chenille Luxury for this Charming Chicago Home 


Notable among recent installations of Mohawk fabrics were the weaving and laying of 
these Chenilles in the lovely town home of Mrs. Edgar N. Greenebaum, of Lakeview 
Avenue, Chicago. They were laid by the L. Fish Furniture Company, also of Chicago. 


oy more, Mohawk Chenille demonstrates its adaptability to 
a variety of rooms, its conformity to odd shapes, its harmoniz- 
ing qualities as a foundation for the other furnishings and, as always, 
its impressive charm and quiet “livability.” 































Chenille, as many people know, is a fabric practically without 
technical restriction. It can be woven to order in any shape or in 
any color or gradation of tone. There are few limitations in de- 
sign. Thus, coats-of-arms and other insignia can be effectively intro- 
duced or special patterns created to insure home harmony and 
complete individuality. For this purpose Mohawk i" 
maintains a special Chenille designing staff. pining Room— 

Special Gray 


Mohawk has looms equipped AGRE 
to turn out Chenille carpet- 
ing seamless up to thirty feet 
in width. It has experts ready to 
advise on color, pattern, pile 
depth and cost. It has Chenille 
distributors strategically situ- 
ated throughout the country to 
aid in taking precise measure- 
ments and to insure prompt ser- 
vice. 


More Chenille carpet flows 
from the looms of the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, of Amsterdam, 
New York, than from all other 
American looms combined. is . 
Mohawk invites inquiry con = su. FE ‘ = f 
cerning its fine Chenilles, both a | - fn | 
ready woven and woven to or- 


der. 


Living Room—Plain Chenille 





Bedroom— 
Special Gray Biltmore 
Quality Chenille 


Master’s Bedroom— 
Fawn Colored Kelmscot Chenille 


Advertisement 
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@ - 
HE above reproduction of a 
fine Louis XV bed is in old cream 


enamel and gold leaf striping. 

The panels of this bed are upholstered 
and could possibly be covered with a 
brocaded taffeta to harmonize 
with the color scheme of 
the room. The small bed- 
side cabinet, chaste in 
design, is of richly fig- 
ured Tulipwood, the 
false bookbacks in 
the upper part form- 
ing a door. 

There exist numer- 
ous designs of Louis XV 


armchairs, but it is indeed 








rare to discover an original as unusual 
and fine as that illustrated. This piece 
came to light in an antique shop in 
Arles and is illustrative of the period 
at its best. 
In the Cassard Romano 
galleries there is a rich col- 
lection of really unusual 
antiques of the eigh- 
teenth century from 
France, Italy and 
England—the result 
of agreat deal of tray- 
elling and painstak- 
ing research. 


Cassard Romano furniture 
is available through accred- 
ited dealers and decorators. 
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Cassdrd romano 
COMmpany. ine 
232-236 €ast 50th Street, New York City 


PARIS 
CASSARD et CIE, 
61 Av. Phillipe-Auguste 


LOS ANGELES 
7216 Beverly Blvd. 


CHICAGO 


155 E: Superior St. 


ees 
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Your Children ae. 





___is their food safe ° 


You, as a conscientious mother, buy 
the best food for your children, pre- 
pare it with scrupulous care and cook 
it correctly. Yet, in spite of all, you 
may be giving your children food 
which is not wholesome — possibly 
dangerous! 


For even the best food becomes un- 
safe to eat unless it is kept at the prop- 
er degree of cold, which medical 
authorities agree should be 50 degrees 
or less—always. Above that tempera- 
ture, bacteria multiply, food is contam- 
inated—becomes a menace to health. 


There is only one way to be sure that 
your children’s food is fresh and health- 
ful—correct refrigeration. There is one 
refrigerator that assures you of scientif- 
ically perfect refrigeration at all times 
—the General Electric. Faithfully, 


quietly, day and night, it maintains a 


temperature safely below the danger 
point—50 degrees. 


The General Electric is ideal for the 
home. Its simple mechanism which you 
never need to oil, is mounted on top 


















The pr STE 


new all-steel refrigerator— 


the small-family model—is now 


$215 Factory 


of the cabinet and hermetically sealed 
in a steel casing. It has a simple and 
accessible temperature control, makes 
a generous supply of ice cubes, creates 
no radio interference. It has the only 
all-steel, warp-proof cabinet —easily- 
' cleaned, sanitary. 


Your dealer will be glad to explain the 
spaced payment plan, which makes it 
so easy to own this faithful watchman 
of the family health. Let him help you 
select the particular model that fits 
your needs. If there is not a dealer near 
you, write Electric Refrigeration Dept., 
General Electric Co., Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for booklet Q-9. 
An unmatched record 

There are now more than 300,000 homes 
enjoying the comfort and protection of 
General Electric Refrigerators—and not 
one of the owners has ever had to pay 
a single dollar for repairs or service. 





SCORCH REET w 


Ages the color-splashed furnish- 


ings of the sun parlor, Goodyear 
Rubber Flooring finds itself at home. Its 
cheery colors and modernistic designs 
combine happily. with the gay cre- 
tonnes, brilliantly-painted wicker and 
bright cushions of this popular room. 


It’s the finishing touch. 


But appearance isn’t all. Goodyear 
Rubber Flooring is especially long wear- 
ing. It has laboratory cleanliness. It 
is silent and resilient under foot. And 
it is impervious to moisture. In a 
room where the whole family “lives” 
so many hours a day for many months 


of the year, these features are im- 








portant when you buy and as you use. 
Goodyear Rubber Flooring may be had 
in a wide range of colors and patterns 
suitable for any room in the home. 
Goodyear will gladly advise, without 
obligation, on the installation of this 
distinctive and sanitary flooring. Just 
send the coupon. 


EAR 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


RUBBER FLOORTDREG 


For attractive booklet descriptive of this modern 


floor ma- NAME 


terial, just fill in this coupon with name and address, mail to 


Goodyear, Dept. B9, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


ADDRESS 
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Jn our showrooms 


136 Wesl 50 Steck © 820 Tower Surt 
Hew ork. » Chicago 
Harry Mryers—President ALLEN McGEHEE—Vice President 


MANUFACTURERS of FURNITURE ¢% IMPORTERS of ANTIQUES 


ARTS & DECORATION 
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he charm of Royat 
urniture is the un- 
Ah auch hatte appeal of 
| the essentially beauti~ 
rate Conceived, designed 
and fabricated for America’s 
finest homes. Royal produc: 
tions create an atmesphere of 
refinement and qood taste --an 
environment of which anyone 
may be proud. 





fo 
Perman ent Showroom s 


Gio a Rapids 
235 Su pipaicty Ave 


Detroit 
Michi gan Theatre Bldg. 


icago 
6O8 South Michigan Ave. 


Robert OF Irwin Company 
Grand Rapids, Dichiqan 
} Desaess ond Manufacturers of Fine Furniture forFiftay Years 
i ds fe 











“Sterling” in Furniture 
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of four unique paintings with raised figures by 
Le Prince, Circa 1775, eight feet square 





m.Saumgarten & 4 Gre 


Antiques Interior Decorations Tapestry 


715 Fitth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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OREAS, the north |} © © 

wind, wee opal Seidlity and Vain Barn tne 
lastop nis @unsiecese ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES~ FURNITURE ~ INTERIORS 
ful efforts, acted out iG [East SO Street at st dene ; Tlew York 
his true character, 
seized his love, the 
nymph Orithyia, and 
carried her off. Such 
is the story of this rare 
and colorful Gobelin 
Tapestry. 
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11-6" high by 13-6” wide . 
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One of a pair 
of exquisitely 


carved con- 


An interior from the English 
wing of our galleries 
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PeeetIAM A. FRENCH 


Paar N11 TU RE CeOr Mex INDY 


- O94 EAS A0TE SiREBT.. NEW. YORK CITY 


Picker 2 =e EE iio REET MINNEAPOLIS 


In connection with the rowing interest of 
the decorative world in the use of antiques and 
reproductions of museum models, we have the 
dood fortune to announce a large and important 
sroup of early 18th Century models, in which has 
been reproduced perlectly the full mellowness and 
decorative value of rare antiques. 

Original woods of finest figure and old- 
time hand processes have finally created that old 
world atmosphere and patina, which allows these 
pieces to be graciously associated with the finest 
importations. 

We invite an inspection of these models 


YT A | | 
at our |New y ork showrooms. 


A notable example of this group is our “Flartley”’ sideboard 


meee REPRODUCTIONS 
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What is a BACHELOR GHEST? 





ververrrry | HEN the young seventeenth-century Britisher 
;| decided to take up law and enroll as a 
W student at the Inns of Court, it was cus- 


tomary for him to place in his apartment 


masssssssAsaa 


a small chest of drawers of traditional de- 
sign with sliding tablet for writing. In this bachelor chest 
would be stowed his routine belongings as well as the 
scented mementoes of romantic conquests. 
Quite typical is the Danersk bachelor chest 
pictured below. 


What is a herringbone inlay? 


When two strips of straight-grained walnut 





are cut on a bias and glued together, the re- 


sultant grain suggests the herringbone weave so familiar in 
good woolens. Herringbone inlays around drawer fronts 
are distinguishing marks of choice furniture of the walnut 


era. They are found in each drawer “of the Danersk chest 
shown below 


What 7s a mortise and what 1s a tenon? 


The various parts of a fine chair or chest are joined to- 
gether by fitting projecting pieces of wood called “‘tenons”’ 
(from the French ¢enir “to hold’’) into carefully cut slots 
called “‘mortises.’? Wooden pegs are often driven through 
for added strength. Such careful craftsmanship involves so 
much time and skill that it is used only in connection 
with such fine furniture as the Danersk chest below. 





HE Danersk Bachelor Chest pic- 

tured above is made of English 
walnut. Skilfully joined with mortise and 
tenon by Danersk Scotch and English 
cabinetmakers. Each drawer covered with 
burled wood around which run interest- 
ing herringbone inlays. The broad sweep 
of the bracket feet will be recognized as 


a mark of fine pedigree. This little chest 
is a recent addition to the ever-increasing 
assortment of Danersk pieces forall rooms 
of the house. When you see its fine 
craftsmanship, its scrupulous fidelity to 
design, you will understand why Danersk 
furniture is eagerly collected by so many 
hundreds of people. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: 383 MapisoN AVENUE 


Designers and makers of choice furniture 


CHICAGO: 620 N. MicHIGAN AVENUE 


Distributors: 


LOS ANGELES: 2869 Westv 7TH ST. 





BOSTON: 132 Newsury Sr. 


CLEVELAND: 11129 Euciip AvE. 
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: Vew Galleries of 


FRENCH & COMPANY. = 
ero. Fast 57 St., N.Y. 











Antique Tapestries 


Furniture -lextiles - Decorations 
; Formerly 6 Fast 56% Street 
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A Lindeberg House at Dayton, Ohio 


sli Fy 
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fie dee and, PHOTO BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 
This entrance to a handsome brick house is perhaps one of the most picturesque and yet dignified that have been designed in this P 
a ? j ‘e ° = . (Ay 

country. The brick wall and slate roof surfaces are beautifully textured, but without exaggeration, and the gable end most effec- 

tively decorated with an oriel window which is fitted with stained glass, giving an effect of ancient dignity and modern charm 
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Beautif ying the Home Through the Arts and Interior Decoration 


» 


VoLuME XXXI 


September, 1929 


NuMBER § 


Modern Architecture That Is Not Modernistic 


Mr. H. T. Lindeberg Expresses His Point of View About Modern American 


Architecture in an Interview with John Taylor Boyd, Jr. 


First of a Series of Articles Entitled: “The Modern Home as the American Architect Sees It” 


H. T. Lindeberg, Architect 

R. LINDEBERG’S car turned off 
M the Long Island highway at Locust 

Valley and we sped along a series of 
tree-lined lanes through the grounds of the 
Piping Rock Club until we reached a se- 
cluded spot. Then suddenly we shot through 
an opening in a stone wall by the roadside, 
and there before us stood the architect’s own 
house. And what a charming picture it was! 

A simple building, almost classic in its 

center mass 
and low bal- 
anced wings, 
it was un- 
usual in rich, 
luminous 
color of 
orange- 
tawny ledge- 
stone walls 
and soft 
brownish red 
roofs dis- 
played 
against _ bil- 
lowing green 
masses of 
foliage of 
that wonder- 
ful green that 
is peculiar to 
Long Island. 
A long flat 
expanse of 
greensward 
i a wR 
stretched out 
in front of 
it, planted 
with rows of fruit trees and enclosed by stone 
walls that were built out from the wings of 
the house. It was an effect at once bold and 
subtle, but so simple that one could not see 
‘so much as one square inch of superfluous 
ornament, or material, or detail on the whole 
of it. Mr. Lindeberg had built the house re- 
cently, and although I have not seen many 
of Mr. Lindeberg’s houses I doubt whether he 
has ever done anything finer. 

But I was not there to write of this par- 
ticular house, but instead to gain from its 
creator a glimpse into his views, his outlook 
on his art, out of which springs from time to 
time such a masterpiece of form and color. 
If one is lucky enough to get a leisurely half- 
day with an artist who has performed much 
during twenty years, who has necessarily 
thought deeply about it and has discussed 
it with other artists, one may arrive at some- 
thing worth while. Mr. Lindeberg has been a 
leader in a vital evolving period marking the 
rebirth of American art, since the develop- 


ment of the country house architecture in 
which he has taken part has been one of the 
big factors in that rebirth. It is even luckier 
when the talk occurs in the surroundings of 
a beautiful estate, which naturally inspires 
ideas and furnishes countless points at every 
hand for suggestions and for illustration. 
Interesting things are bound to turn up and 
they are apt to be all the truer and deeper 
for being spontaneous, especially in art. 





One is accustomed to a gracious charm about the 
homes that have been built within the last few 
years at Bronxville, but none stands out with 
greater architectural wisdom than this one re- 
cently designed by H. T. Lindeberg. The beauti- 
ful association of materials, the fine expanse of 
the roofs, the gable ends all combine to form a 
home of rare distinction and hospitable charm 


Our talk began, as rambling talk often 
does, with an unexpected turn. For a brief 
instant the interviewer became the inter- 
viewed. ‘“‘What do you think of this modern 
art?” Mr. Lindeberg asked me casually. Of 
course I warmed to the remark. What archi- 
tect would not? We are all of us interested 
in this new provocative movement in the art 
world, whether we approve of it or not. The 
subject of modern art always strikes fire. 

In this case I perceived that it was more 
than art-gossip that prompted Mr. Linde- 
berg’s question, because the aim of the mod- 
ern movement to solve directly, simply and 
honestly our modern problems of structure, 


function, materials and processes could not 
be remote from his own point of view, how- 
ever far he might be from approving its re- 
sults in practice. Mr. Lindeberg would never 
be considered an extremist now, but he was 
thought to be an innovator by followers of 
classic design in the earlier, more rigid days 
of twenty years ago. Always the problems of 
form, of function, of structure, of color, of 
technique, of material have been the ele- 
mental strug- 
gle of this 
artist. It has 
been so with 
all artists 
ever since the 
primitive 
ages when 
the mural 
painters 
among the 
cavemen 
turned their 
interest from 
interior deco- 
ration —con- 
sisting chiefly 
of hunting 
scenes on the 
walls of their 


Caverns— 
and tried 
their hands 


at architec- 
ture, thus to 
lead their 
public out of 
the darkness 
Of ehvet fr 
animal life in dens into the daylight of 
civilization. So what at first seemed to be a 
side-show in Mr, Lindeberg’s question be- 
came, paradoxically, the whole performance! 
I replied briefly in this vein, and observed 
that, although much so-called modern art and 
decoration was trivial or experimental, a few 
able men seemed to be gradually getting 
somewhere with it. This appeared to be true 
of a handful of designers of American sky- 
scrapers, and was, I thought, also true of 
some of the best European decorators and 
craftsmen in furniture, metals, glass. Par- 
ticularly did I admire the tiny group of con- 
temporary Swedish architects who are doing 
some of the finest work of today—forceful, 
unconventional and inspired with a fine 
imagination. Their architecture has the 
strength of the Germans, but more refine- 
ment and richer imagination. Nevertheless, 
there are strong traditional traits in it and it 
is not extreme. 
This last interested Mr. Lindeberg, who is 
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THESE FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 


View of the front of Mr. Lindeberg’s Locust Valley home in apple blossom time. This fine stone house, beautiful in color, seems 
to slip into a background that has all the orchard beauty of Maytime. In the complete picture there is a suggestion of an old Nor- 
mandy house and yet it is truly a modern American work of art in the newly awakened field of domestic architecture 


This house in St. Louis, Missouri, is one of the finest architectural achievements of this artist's career—an enchanting place 4 
that seems always to have rested on the low hillside dipping to the curve of the entrance road and the hilltop. Long and low, | 
it still has the quality of dignity, owing partly to the building materials and partly to the well planned gables and chimneys : 
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Entrance and front facade to a genuine architectural success in Newport, R. I. This house, almost classic in its centre mass 
and low balanced wings, is unusually rich in luminous color of ledge stone walls and brownish red roofs. The stone founda- 
tion wall and double stairway contrive an approach of especial dignity—a symmetrical extension of the design of the house 





In interesting contrast to the Newport house, this home at Providence, R.I., has even more the harmonious proportions and balanced 
restraint of the 18th Century, in which was set one of the great traditions of country house architecture. It is essentially what has 
grown to be known as a “Lindeberg Home,” carefully planned, stately, with detail infinitely well executed and an air of permanent beauty 
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of Swedish 
extraction. 
“Vesta nbant 
Swedish ar- 
chitecture is 
fine indeed. 
But the Swe- 
dish archi- 
tects don’t 
calltheirwork 
modern. 
They are not 
self-consci- 
ous about it. 
Although 
they do not 
copy old 
forms literal- 
ly, they do 
stick to their 
native tradi- 
tions, and 
their work 
has restraint. 
It has almost 
a classic ele- 
ment in it. 
Their design 
is more restrained than that of the modern 
Frenchmen. It is less tricky. The Swedish 
architects know, for example, that the func- 
tion of a roof is to shed water and snow and 
that a high roof makes for more comfortable 
living in the heat of summer. Their roofs 
therefore are steep—SO° slope. You find 
these roofs in Normandy and in parts of 
England where the Vikings settled. 

“The tendency of the modernists of today 
is toward flat roofs and all of us who have 
lived in flat-roofed houses know that eventu- 
ally the roof will leak and we also know 
that to live under a flat roof 
in the summer months is to 
live in a furnace. 

“The skyscraper is modern. 
Here you see no self-conscious- 
ness, no effort at being funny 
or tricky. It is just an honest 
solution of a new problem of 
living, and therefore it is 
the most inspiring note in 
thenew movement. Some of the 
new furniture being designed 
today undoubtedly is inspired 
by the motives of the sky- 
scraper. Much of it is executed 
in metal—metal chairs, tables, 
floors and ceilings. But a 
metal chair cannot possibly be 
a comfortable chair to sit in. 
The steel table is delightfully 
interesting, but you forget this 
when youare obliged to move it. 
And it is not pleasant to knock 
one’s knees against metal fur- 
niture, as I discovered in a 
modern house somemonths ago. 





“One of the most interest- 
ing problems in life today is 
that of acoustics. We know 
that to dine in a room with 


twenty-five people the resul- 
tant reverberations of sound is 
trying on the nervous system. 
Just as we are beginning to 
learn something about the art 
of making a room quiet by 
the use of acoustolithic mate- 
rials we find ourselves in the 
midst of mirrored ceilings, 
metal floors, metal furniture 
and hard surfaced walls which 
naturally defeat the one thing 





The front view of one of Mr. Lindeberg’s houses 
at Locust Valley. Walls of Holland brick and a 


roof of mellow browns with metal casements 


we are all seeking in this modern life—quiet. 

“If to be modern it is necessary to make 
chairs hard and stiff in outline, and to make 
tables with legs projecting beyond the top, 
which reminds me of the favorite motif of 


Below—Iinteresting window handling in the front 
of one of the wings of the Newport house. The 
little iron porch is particularly satisfactory, as are 
the ornamental limestone window frames. An ex- 
ample of exquisite scale and proportions and per- 
fect texturing of the various building materials 


PHOTO BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 
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one of the 

modern 

French  de- 

signers of 
- suspending 
_ the table top 
| {rom thre 

legs, which 
is after all 

nothing but . 

Bl iwelelkee ihe ine 

is necessary 

to suspend 
sofas and 
beds from 
ropes and 
chains, to 
mirror our 
walls and 
ceilings, to 
use white 

fabrics in a 

dust-ridden 

city, then I 

heartily dis- 

approve of 

the so-called 

modern 
movement. Good taste, after all, is the essence 
of restraint. 

“Some of the European designers like 
Dominique, Le Cu, Saarinen, Ostberg, Teng- 
bom, Lalique and Edgar Brandt are really 
doing fine things. They know form and 
color, and how to use materials. Their work 
is inspiring and we have much to learn 
from it. 

“After all, this idea of being modern is not 
particularly new. It comes about every gen- 
eration. In the old days, when I was in 
McKim’s office many architects were trying 
hard to be ‘modern’. The con- 
ception of modern architecture 
at that time was the heavy 
ornate architecture seen in the 
late Senator Clark’s residence 
and in the old De Lamar 
house, both recently demol- 
ished. Then came the Art 
Nouveau which died almost at 
birth. 

“There are some European- 
trained decorators and furni- 
ture designers in this country, 
but they are mostly working 
where the Austrian and Ger- 
man designers left off thirty 
years ago. Take the design of 

and ————,,” said the 
architect, mentioning the 
names of two such modernists 
who are now much in the pub- 
lic eye. “If you compare their 
designs with those illustrated 
in the ‘Deutsche Kunst and 
Dekoration’ published in 
Darmstadt, Germany, twenty- 
five years ago, when the mode 
was at its beginning, you will 
see that they are both very 
much the same. It is the same 
old story, you must know your 
job absolutely. That means 
you must know how things are 
built before you can design. 

“But I believe that we are 
learning in America. And I 
believe that we have a wonder- 
ful future as we learn. More 
and more, people are appreci- 
ating form and color, and are 
impatient with ugliness. 
al (Continued on page 92) 
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Murals in the Renaissance Room of a Sports Club House 


Murals by Griffith Baily Coale Interior Decorations by Barnet Phillips Co 





The sports of Persia, Early America, England and France are represented in these four murals in the New 
York Athletic Club as follows—Persia as the cradle of polo, in the Early American picture the dignified 
game of bowls is being played, in England of course the typical game of the century is golf, and in France 
tennis is being indulged in by lovely ladies and showy gallant cavaliers after the XVII century fashion 
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Silver Birds and Animals in Decoration 


These Graceful Forms, Modeled by Modern Artists, Are Entering Largely into the 
Decorative Schemes of Rooms and Also of the Dining Table 


By EDWARD WENHAM 





Above: Game cocks are 
among the many bird sub- 
jects used for models by 
modern silversmiths; the 
small brown bears, in the 
picture, are equally well 
modeled. Courtesy Wyler 
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F, as an old proverb 
tells us, a man is 
known by the com- 

pany he keeps it is 
equally true that our 
individual inclinations 
are expressed in the 
more intimate sur- 
roundings of our homes. 
Not, of course, in fur- 
niture or the larger 
articles necessary to our 
comfort but in those 
smaller decorative ob- 
jects which represent a 
purely personal inter- 
pretation of some in- 
nate desire. One such 
desire, latent in each 
of us, is that call which 
beckons to the great 
outdoors and this often 
finds unconscious out- 
let in the ornaments of 
some particular room. 
This explains why, 
in the den of a hunter’s 
home, the various orna- 
ments will be in the 
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Reynard exem- 
plifies the dec- 
orative value 
of the smaller 












Courtesy Wyler 


forms of various wild animals and birds; or in the case 
of a horseman the graceful forms of miniature horses will 
stand patiently on his desk; or in the case of those 
who collect animal and birds shapes because of their 
natural beauty, a veritable menagerie will be as- 
sembled in a library or boudoir. However many 
specimens may have been acquired there is 
always the same desire to add to the col- 
lection whether they be the early pottery 
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and porcelain, 
bronze or those 
which represent the 
art of the modern 


A hare which is 13 in. 
high with a detachable 
head to permit its use 
as a container. Cour- 


tesy J.E.Caldwell & Coe 


Center: In keeping with 
the popularity for figures 
of famous race horses polo 
ponies with their riders 
in action are now being 
adopted as _ ornaments. 


Courtesy E. Schmidt & Co. 


modeler in silver. 
Though animals and 
birds have inspired the 
silversmith for centu- 
ries, it is only in quite 
recent years that mini- 
ature models have ap- 
peared for purely orna- 
mental purposes. In 
this writing we do not 
intend to touch upon 
the early examples, 
such as the German 
bird and animal drink- 
ing cups but rather to 
deal with those delight- 
ful little pieces that 
have appeared in our 
shops during the past 
decade. That this work 
of the present-day art- 
ists is perfect in its de- 
tail and true to the 
natural forms, is evi- 
dent from the ac- 
company- 
ing illustra- 
tions. But 
fine as even 
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these photographs may 
be they cannot quite 
convey all the fascina- 
tion these animals and 
birds exercise upon the 
human mind which is 
in any degree disposed 
to admire the graceful 
forms of Nature’s own 
kingdom. To examine 
any large number is 
nearly always to find 
that the admiration in- 
creases aS more and 
more in infinite variety 
are seen. 

In this branch of the 
arts the modern work is undoubtedly finer 
than that of the earlier silversmiths. Today 
the figures are far less crude and it is patent 
that the modeler pays infinite attention to 
the most minor detail in his effort to re- 
produce all the gentle curves of the muscles 
and outline. With his bird subjects the artist 
of today applies himself equally to repro- 
duce the natural position, the correct con- 
tour of the bird and the manner in whicl 
the feathers lie on different parts of the body. 
In the carriage and expression of the various 
members of the feathered flocks the silver- 
smith exhibits his skill to a greater extent 
if possible. 

It may be in the forms of two fighting 
bantam cocks, in the arrogant mein of a 
great farmyard rooster, in the shape of an 
inoffensive pheasant or the vanity of a pea- 
cock. In either the craftsman succeeds in 
conveying the characteristics of each bird 
through the medium of the metal model. 
Some of the bantam cocks and roosters are 
especially delightful. One pair modeled in 
the action of fighting were quite evidently 
the work of some man who not only knew 
these birds but had attended more than one 
Sunday morning cocking. The ruffled plum- 
age, the swaying tail feathers and the out- 
spread wings are all mute evidences to the 
patient study the modeler must have given 
to these game little birds before attempting 
to interpret their warlike mien in silver. 
Nothing is missing; from the expression of 
the one which knows defeat is his tg the 
foot of the victor raised to deliver the coup 
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Finely modeled silver peacocks with the tail 
feathers arranged to form dishes for bon bons 
or salted nuts. Courtesy J. E. Caldwell & Co. 


de grace with style, and so end the fight. 
Many of us may be able to model a well 
shaped form of an animal or bird but only 
the artist can so portray his subject that 
it later develops that sense of personality 


A large farmyard rooster. 
displaying the care with 
which the feathers and 
other details are wrought 
by the modern artist. 







Courtesy J. 


E. Caldwell 


& Co. 
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in these ornaments. 
Their uses from a decorative point of view are 
far more numerous than might be presupposed. 
One of the illustrations shows four mounted 


Below: The small cow figures are of the type 
once used as cream pitchers, the one on the 
left being an English Georgian example. The 
ostrich is early German work and both of the 
elephants are modern. Courtesy James Robinson 
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polo players around a 
large bowl of flowers. 
The very sense of 
movement which the 
craftsman has achieved 
in the ponies results in 
a miniature scene ani- 
mated by the several 
figures. Here again, are 
the finer knowledge and 
technique which the 
artist in silver compo- 
sition must have, to 
depict the various posi- 
tions of the animals 
in action and the result 
is often extraordinary. 
But this is but one of the many forms 
of table decoration to be attained with these 
small models. Obviously, the number has to 
be governed by the size of the table; but, 
at the same time, they vary so greatly in 
size that it is astonishing how many may be 
placed on a dining table without in anyway 
causing an appearance of their being too 
numerous. And it would almost seem that 
it were possible to obtain silver animals suit- 
able to any occasion or to express a subtle 
compliment to a particular guest. 

The home-coming of a big game hunter, 
for instance, could be marked by elephants 
modeled not in the quiescent docile manner 
of the circus animal, but in the moments 
of their tremendous anger. For if the hunter 
has been fortunate enough, during his treks 
in Africa or his shikars in India, to bag one 
of these great beasts the little silver figures 
will recall the moment of danger when the 
wounded bull “got the wind” of his enemy 
and charged through the forest to destroy 
the human midget. And so faithfully are 
these and other animals modeled that it is 
possible to suppose that the original modeler 
had actually lived in the wild places to study 
the characteristics of the creatures he re- 
produced as ornaments. 

Lions, tigers, bears, ostriches have all at- 
tracted the attention of the artists in silver 
so that these figures have naturally taken 
their place among the ornaments of our 
rooms. Possibly no creature offers quite so 
graceful a form as the well-bred horse. There 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Some fine old 
pieces of 
Charles II oak 
and walnut fur- 
niture are 
shown in the 
library of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rob- 
ert K. Stafford. 
The draperies 
for the case- 
ment windows 
are turkey red 
glazed chintz 
and the couch 
is upholstered 
in the same 
chintz. Pan- 
elled walls 
are dark oak, 
with decorative 
plaster ceiling 
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An interesting 
contrast with 
the library is 
the cold, formal 
Georgianliving - 
room with 
hearth and fac- 
ing of the fire- 
place in black 
and gold mar- 
ble. The tufted 
rugs are inrose, 
green, gold and 
coral. Near the 
fireplace is a 
sofa in jade 
green antique 
satin. The in- 
teresting por- 
trait over the 
mantel is of 


Mrs. Stafford 





New York Home Entirely Foreign in Inspiration 


With a Jacobean Dining Room, A Georgian Living Room and a Louis XVI Bedroom, the Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Stafford is Remote from any of the Modernistic Expressions 


Decorated by Harold W. Vassar, Architect 


T is quite absurd to say that the modern- 
istic movement has entirely superseded 
the appreciation of the fine works of art in 
the famous European periods. It is quite true 
that the modernistic point of view has ceased 
to act like an orphan child wanting to stay 


in beautiful homes and not quite sure that 
it is going to be welcome. It advances today 
with a sure, brilliant, at times almost in- 
solent tread. But it has its own place and its 
own appreciators and is enjoyed by a type 
of mind either that is very modern or very 





PHOTOS BY S. H. GOTTSCHO 


curious, or easily bored. And it has not, so far 
as I can tell, nor ever will supersede or crowd 
out the real appreciation of the magnificent 
cabinetwork and fabrics and potteries and 
porcelains that are the heart and soul of the 
fine and industrial history of the old world. 
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A close-up of the living The fireplace in the dining 
room showing the fine old room is a severely interest- 
Georgian bookcaseand beau- _ing Italian Gothic, the walls 
tifully decorated windows red damask with Jacobean 
furniture 


One no longer apologizes for liking the modern- 
istic type of furniture. One dares to say that it is 
the finest cabinetwork we have seen in over a cen- 
tury. On the other hand, one still approaches with 
a reverential mind the beauty, charm and luxurious 
magnificence of old Spain, of Italy, of Tudor Eng- 
land, the Louis of France. 

In this home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Stafford 
of New York we are taken with a kind and in- 
telligent hand into the old world loveliness, and we 
find it a great treat to look from room to room, 
never startled, never wondering, just greeting old 
and valued friends in the world of fine and indus- 
trial art. 

Wisely the decorator has not held to any one 
period of time in planning these beautiful rooms. 
The dining room is mainly Jacobean and the living 
room Georgian. In the hall is a Queen Anne mirror, 
a console table from a design by William Kent and 
fine old sidechairs of walnut, covered in antique 
tapestry. The Georgian living room, with its soft 
greens, holds some very fine pieces of old furniture 
a Queen Anne winged chair, a secretary and old 
desk chair of Chippendale. The old drum table is 
XVIII Century Sheraton. The console tables are 
Sheraton too and over them are valuable XVIII 
Century mirrors with candelabra reflecting in them. 

Mrs. Stafford’s own bedroom is all French, from 
French blue hand-woven silk window draperies to 
the commode and trumeau in blue and gold and a 
chaise longue in old Nattier French velvet. The 
ivory walls form a delightful background for this 
bedroom and harmonize interestingly with the sal- 
mon color rug. The Louis XV bergére is in silver 
and salmon damask and the beds are painted in 
blue and gold and upholstered in ivory brocade. 
The dressing table and mirror are Louis XVI and 
the color is ivory combined with gold and blue. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Fine Detail in Beautiful Gardens 


Landscape Architects Add Variety and Charm to Groat Fata and Small Gardens 


Right—Estate of Mr. H. H. Rogers at 
Southampton, Long Island. The pergola 
is on the east side of the garden. The 
wall is stucco and colored gray peach. 
The pergola is the same tone. The top 
of the pergola is in rural effect and 
covered over with grape vines. An urn 
is placed in an arch in the wall. It is an 
antique piece of special beauty. There 
is a heavy planting of shrubs and low 
flowers around the pergola wall. Mr. 
Walker of Walker & Gillette, Architect. 
Olmsted Brothers, Landscape Architects 

























Above and 
below— 
Arthur A. 
Shurtleff 
Landscape 


Architect 





Lefi—A detail of the Japanese 
gardén in the Lashar estate in 
Fairfield, Connecticut. This gar- 
den was built on a northwesterly 
sloping hill where water for 
brooks, ponds and fountains was 
available. The stones were found 
on the property. The garden or- 
naments were chosen in consul- 
tation with Mr. Langdon Warner. 
Fuji was planted with Stonecrops 
diminishing in size. Many Jap- 
anese plants were imported and 
areas of sand were used in the 
Japanese manner. The pergola 
seen in the illustration is of bam- 
boo with lashings of marline, 
tarred and painted black 















Left—The Donald garden is on 
a hillside facing southeast, loca- 
tion determined by great trees 
and adjacent houses, the ground 
terraced to overcome natural 
differences in level. It is planted 
with many broad-leaved ever- 
greens and shrubbery having 
bright colored berries for winter 
effects. The pool, surrounded 
with iris, contains water lilies. 
Trellises support the wall design 
on the side toward the house 
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Above—WV hat stucco can do in the 
development of architectural fea- 
tures in a landscape is beautifully 
illustrated in this garden of Mr. 
J. Y. Baruh, in California. Between 
the low roof and the wall foun- 
tain is a Tunisian panelling and 
the water juts out of a spout on 
the upper part of this, then it falls 
into a little basin which is stucco 
inside with tile plaques, and from 
there it trickles into the water-lily 
pool. The planting about this pool, 
close to the house and back in the 
garden is beautifully managed, 
forming a picturesque setting for 
the architectural garden features 





Above 
Cordon B. Kaufmann 
Architect 


Right 
Lewis & Valentine 


Landscape Architects 


Below 
Olmsted Brothers 
Landscape Architects 


Below—A brick stairway is shown 
here, one of the interesting arch- 
itectural features on the estate 
of “Longwood,” the home of 
Pierre S. Du Pont. There is a 
certain formality about the plan- 
ning of this staircase with its stone 
foundation and interestingly laid 
up brick, but the vines and the 
clambering roses and the tall 
evergreens bring it into neigh- 
borly harmony with the garden. 
To the right is a series of arches, 
vine-covered, forming a sort of 
green cloister making a lovely 
vista in the heart of the garden 





Left—A wrought-iron gate- 
way on the estate of William 
R. Coe at Oyster Bay. Up a 
flight of brick and stone 
steps, one passes through 
this gateway from one gar- 
den to another. It is a beau- 
tiful architectural feature. 
On either side of thesteps are 
mar bleurns, carved, half hid- 
den in luxurious planting of 
roses, and through the gate- 
way is a path, bordered with 
box, leading to the stately 
Elizabethan stone house, one 
of the handsomest of its 
type on Long Island 
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The vases and candlesticks shown in this picture were made at the Bow pottery, the first to produce porcelain in England. The shapes of the vases were 
copied from the Chinese and the various small blossoms modeled separately and applied, each being painted in natural colors. Courtesy V ernay 


The Decorative Importance of Porcelain Vases 


Vases Are of Particular Interest to Those Collectors Who Seek Objects Which Have Ornamental Value 


in the Treatment of Interiors. Twenty-F ourth in a Series of Antiques as Decoration 


MONG the 
many medi- 
ums for in- 

troducing color to 
rooms, none is more 
ancient nor has 
known such con- 
sistent popularity 
as the ornamental 
vase. Nor does any 
of the early crafts 
allow us a better 
path to travel in 
following the artis- 
tic development of 
the human race 
through the succes- 
sive periods of ad- 


Below—An elaborate 
Ming porcelain fu- 
neral jar. Courtesy 
the Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology 


For though the 


By EDWARD WENHAM 
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A pair of large vases add colorful decoration 
to an interior when used on a bureau or on a 
console either in a hall or in a living room. 
Courtesy Helen Pascal and Josephine Howell 


vancement toward 
the civilization of 
more modern ep- 
ochs. In thiswriting 
it is the intention 
to restrict the sub- 
} ject to porcelain 
vases as distinct 


to a strong light, 
when it will be 
found that the in- 
side is quite dark. © 
Subject a porce- | 

lain piece to the | 
same test and the 
“walls” and _ bot- 


Below—Set of early English Bristol porcelain 
painted with native flowers but the shapes fol- 
low those which had been brought from the 
Orient. Courtesy Victoria and Albert Museum 
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will al- 
low a 
certain 
amount 


the ear- 
heey tances ie 
DO t - 
bie ty. 
and, to 


which the one may 
be easily distin- 
guished from the 
other. Probably to 
the average layman 
the following will 
serve and at the 
same time eliminate 
any details which 
may confuse the 
student. 

Pottery or earth- 
enware, which may 
be made of clay 
and baked in an 
oven is always 
opaque whereas 
porcelain is trans- 
lucent. This may 
be tested by hold- 
ing a pottery vase 


Below—A Ming gar- 
den seat decorated 


with masks. Courtesy 
the Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology 


hapes 


orations are 


Some extent, the dec 


associated, porcelain, especially 
in so far as the European coun- 
tries are concer! ed r presents a 
distinct and separate era. With- 
out dwelling at any length upon 
the technical differences, it 
might be well to describe the 
outstanding characteristics by 





of light 
to pen- 
etrate, 
this amount depending upon the 
composition of the “body”, as 
the paste of a porcelain article 
is called. This degree of trans- 
lucency is one of the methods 
by which the experienced col- 
lector of porcelain determines 
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the origin of a specimen which is un- 
marked or of which he has any doubt. 
Roughly speaking, he knows there are 
two kinds of paste—hard or true and 
artificial—and according to the constit- 
uents which were used at a particu- 
lar factory, so is the translucency 
of an object more or less noticeable. 

As, however, this treats more with 
the decorative value of antique vases 
rather than with the technical methods 
of identification we will dispense with 
the latter 
other than 
touching 
upon such 
points of 
particular 
interest as 
™ they 
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ever, are now rarely offered except 
those which were made at the later 
English factories. Nor do they offer 
the same aesthetic value as those which 
came after the porcelain painters 
had, to a great extent, freed themselves 
from the Oriental influence. And it 
is from that time we are able to see 
the minor differences in the applied 
decoration characteristic of traditions 
associated with some particular artists; 
or with a factory which under the 
guidance of some eminent painter de- 
veloped a marked individuality in the 
style of the painted flowers, birds and 
insects or in the treatment of the panels. 
It is these minor = 
differences thestudent (>) 
comes to look for 
in the spec- 






occur. 
There is one 
point that all 
collectors of 
porcelain should keep 
in view and that is in 
connection with the 
styles of decoration 
found with the ornamen- 
tal pieces from the Euro- 
pean and English potteries. 
For it is safe to say that none 
has become at all interested 
in these beautiful pieces 
yet failed to see at least 


Worcester vases decorated with oval panels 
painted by Baxter in 1800, and flowers and 
trophies in colors and gilt. Courtesy Philip Suval 


imens he ¢ 
gathers round ; 

him. In sug- 
gesting that he 
“cvathers” them 
around him we do so 
to differentiate be- 
tween acquiring spec- 
imens and collecting 
for the decoration of 
the home. In the past 
there was far too marked 
a tendency to acquiring 
antique vases and imprison- 
ing their beauty in a cabinet; 







and it is obvious that the early 
forms of decoration would, for 
some time, be inspired by the 
Oriental forms. Examples which 
are painted in that manner, how- 












A Spode vase of the 
neo-classic period 
with ram’s head han- 
dles and gilt decora- 
tions enclosing a 
painted still-life panel 


the present day. 
Consequently 
after the secret 
of making a 
translucent 
body was dis- 
covered by Bott- 
ger, in about 
1710, it was not 
long before other 
European coun- 
tries had ob- 
tained the same 
secret, either 
through the me- 
dium of work- 


some resemblance be- 
tween the painted de- 
signs of all. This is 
explained by the fact that 
all the decorative arts of 
Europe had found their 
way there from the Ori- 
ent and this influence re- 
mains with porcelain to 





a cabinet, too, where the 
shelves were often so 
overcrowded that the con- 
elomerate mass of inde- 
terminate color precluded 
the outline of any one vase 
being properly appreci- 
ated. Yet there are so many 
places in a home where a 





One of a pair of Min- 
ton vases in a delicate 
blue painted with a 
scene in the manner 
of Boucher. Courtesy 


W.H. Plummer & Co. 


finely painted 
vase adds a 
brightness and 
enhances a set- 
ting sim) thre 
same way that 
a painting 
brings the de- 
sign of a wall 
paper into 
pleasant relief, 
due to the con- 
trasting colors. 
Some vasesand 
other small 
antiques, orig- 


men at Bottger’s inally intended 
Meissen factory for use, are 
or through ex- now so rare 
periment with and_ valuable 
different clays. as to necessi- 

Naturally the | tate their be- 
shapes of all § ing protected 


the European 
porcelain vases 
were copied 
from those 
which had for 
many years 
been imported 
from the East; 
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behind locked 
glass doors. 
But even so if 
a specimen is 
to afford a col- 
lector the full- 


(Cont. on page 


\ 
102 ) 
\ 
Center: This vase . Left: A setting 
was copied by the ~ in which two 
sae \ 
early Minton fac- \ French blanc de 
tory from an exam- \ Chine vases are 
ple in the Wallace \ ; d ° 
i \ f use as orria- 
Collection. Cour- \ | ments on a com- 
tesy Meakin & \ rt rsa tla ase a mode. Courtesy 
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Charming Westchester Home of Colonial Brick 


An Old Apple Orchard on a Steep Hill Provides a Perfect Setting for This 
House, which Overlooks Many Miles of Beautiful Country 


Hunt & Kline, Architects 
T is not often that one finds an old 
orchard combined with all the other at- 
tributes of an ideal home site. A hill top, 
a glorious outlook over the rolling country 
and finally, a great, blossoming garden of 
ancient apple trees. This is the place found 


By CLARE LEDOUX 


Georgian, its classic columns surmounted 
by a small balcony and high Palladian 
window. The windows in this house are 
of special interest because of their variety 
and nice balance—the dormers, the second 
floor bay, the low quadruple window and the 


dl PHOTOGRAPHS BY SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO 
leaded glass window on the stairs. In the sun 
porch are tall glass doors and a second 
Palladian arch. The wood sash and other 
trim are painted white. The roof is varie- 
gated slate. Gutters and leaders are of copper. 

A boxwood hedge has been used as a base 





Above—The Colonial brick home 
of Mr. Alexander Taylor, at Rye, 
was built to fit the contours of 
the sloping land. The changing 
levels, the low roofs of the wings 
and the interesting arrangement 
of the windows give a pleasant 
variation to the fine formality 
of this formal ty pe of architecture 


by Mr. Alexander Taylor as a 
setting for his home at Rye. 
Vistas to the south and west 
include not only the natural 
beauties of Westchester County, 
but the fine greenswards of three 


famous golf clubs—which has 
its practical as well as aesthetic 
dvantages, for Mr. Taylor is 
an ardent golfer. That wrought- 
iron kas vane pier swings 
at the top of hi s chimney show- 

ing the golfer ae to drive, is 
symbolic. 


The house fits completely in- 
to the picture. The contours of 
the land necessitated a difference 
in levels which gives pleasant 
variation, a trifle less of formal- 
ity to the Colonial architecture. 
The low roof lines of the two 
end wings carry the same feel- 
ing. The main entrance is formal 





Left—Above the formal Georgian 
doorway is a small balcony with 
glass doors surmounted by a Pal- 
ladian arch, forming an entrance 
motif of harmonious classic beauty 


planting. Small hemlocks add 
further interest to the grounds 
and on the west slope is a fine 
flower garden. The old orchard 
included several cherry trees and 
two of these stand in front of 
the house. A driveway circles to 
the main entrance, which is ap- 
proached by a low semi-circular 
brick step with pots of ivy at 
either side. The pine paneled door 
is painted black, this note re- 
peated in the fine wrought-iron 
grilles of two small windows at 
either side. A flagstone walk leads 
from the drive to the simple 
arched entrance and natural pine 
door of the service wing. 

The furnishing of the house is 
in character with the architecture 
and includes some beautiful 
Georgian and Early American 
antiques. The entrance hall is 
papered in a delicate Colonial 
design. Floors are oak and wood- 
work painted cream color. The 
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Living room walls are 
paneled and painted ap- 
ple green. The oak floor 
is covered with plain 
wine-colored carpet, its 
tone repeated in drapery, 
furniture coverings and 
in the old Chinese 
silk above the mantel 


paneled walls and 
woodwork of the liv- 
ing room are painted 
apple green and the 
oak floors are stained 
chestnut brown. Black 
marble faces the fire- 
place beneath a carved 
wood mantel, and the 
fireplace equipment is 
brass, with an old fire 
pan and bucket of spe- 
cial interest. The oak 
floor is almost com- 
pletely covered with a 
wine-colored carpet, 
this color repeated in 
velvet upholstery and 
chintz summer covers 
and hangings, and in 
an antique Chinese 
silk above the mantel. 
This room is fur- 
nished with Georgian 
pieces. 

The dining room 
walls are covered with 
antiqued silver grass 
cloth and the wood- 
work is painted an 
antique green. A fine 
old Duncan Phyfe 
table and Chippen- 


Below—A Duncan Phyfe 
table and Chippendale 
chairs are the principal 
furniture of the dining 
room. The walls of this 
room are covered with 
antique silver grass cloth 
and walls are painted 
antique green. And a 
fine corner cupboard of 
course 
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Floor plan of the Alexander 

Taylor house—showing the 

placing of house in garden. 

Hunt & Kline, architects 
dale chairs are the principal 
furniture in this room. Cor- 
ner niches and cupboards 
end a window box of trail- 
ing ivy are interesting deco- 
rative details. 

Adjoining the dining room 
is a breakfast room with walls 
of knotty pine boards and 
simple Early American fur- 
niture. Green and white 

checked curtains of 
Colonial hand woven 
linenandsome bright 
hooked rugs com- 
plete the decoration 
of the room. 

The upstairs rooms 
are furnished with 
Early American 
pieces and hooked 
rugs. The walls are 
light tinted rough 
plaster and the wood- 
work is painted in 
harmonizing colors. 
The spirit of this 
home, as established 
by both its archi- 
tecture and - sur- 
roundings, is charm- 
ingly maintained in 
the interior furnish- 
ing and decoration. 

The atmosphere of 
the rooms is as rest- 
ful as the shadows 
of the old apple 
trees, aS warmly in- 
viting as the sunlit 
slopes and valleys 
stretching away into 
the remote distance. 
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Two Fine Rooms in the Modern Spirit 


This Extremely Modernistic Exhibition is Being Held at the Art Centre and Shows a 
Variety of Fabrics, Furniture and Lighting Fixtures with the Very New Note 
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Above—A dining room at the Contempora Exhibition de- Below—Bedroom by Paul Poiret. Here the furniture is 
signed by Bruno Paul. The furniture is selected birch up- covered in two tones of gray fabrikoid. The walls, all the : 
| holstered in a beige and brown fabric of geometric design coverings and the hangings are in different shades of mauve | | 
{ 
| | 
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Spacious Murals in a 
New York Duplex 
Apartment Hallway 


The Decorations in the Hall of the 
Apartment of Mr. Frederick K. 
Barbour Give Space and Variety 
to the Entrance of this Lovely Apart- 
ment. This is Partly Accomplished 


by the Perspective in the Murals 


Decorations by Robert M. Carrére 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY MATTIE EOWARDS HEWITT 


Upper right—The decorations of these sidewalls were 
painted on canvas to fit the walls in Robert Carrére’s 
studio in Florence. When the panels arrived here, to 
be installed, it was interesting to note that they were 
fitted to a hair’s breadth. Turquoise blue has been car- 
ried out as a background of the complete wall treat- 
ment, commencing at one end with a very pale tone 
and shading to a deep turquoise at the extreme top 


Upper left—The woodwork and trim are painted 
ivory white, with the stair carpet and brocaded cur- 
tains in the arch of deep red, in pleasant contrast with 
the turquoise blue background. The lighting fixtures 
are mirror and cut crystals, and the old V enetian chairs 
of Chinoiserie lacquer are in pale blue-green with gold 
reliefs. This type of work, which originated in V enice, 
was later copied in France and England from the 
Venetian originals. It has great distinction of style 


Right—Inspired by the type of Chinoiserie known as 
Piedmontese, found in northern Italy, the artist de- 
picted a continuous panoramic Chinese garden sub- 
ject that creates an atmosphere of extreme restfulness. 
Against the turquoise blue background, the foliage, fig- 
ures and buildings, all in natural tones in the paintings, 
are continued on the second floor as sky and tree-tops, 
and harmonize with:the pervading blue color scheme 
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Chaises Longues and Sofas in Many Graceful Designs 


The Luxury of Reclining Became Generally Appreciated in France During the Late 
Seventeenth Century and there Followed a Variety of Interesting Styles 
in Furniture Designed to Perfect this Art 


By GILES EDGERTON 


tion of the furniture states 
that beds were simply “pre- 
texts for the display of the 
utmost. luxury”, the coverings be- 
ing either closely nailed or al- 
lowed to fall in lavish folds. The 
frames themselves were so unim- 
portant that most of them appear to 
have been thrown aside as the fabrics 
became worn out. 
The Louis XV chaise longue, an 
elongated chair, usually a double or 
triple conjoined piece, was a direct devel- 
opment of the bergere of the period. The 


Provincial interpretation of Louis XVI 
style. This is characteristic of the work 
of the provinces. heavier and more sub- 
stantial in construction with cruder 
ornament. Courtesy Jacques Bodart 


T is sometimes the rather 

trivial details that come down 

to us from past epochs, which 
give the most significant sidelights 
on history. The recorded fact that 
Louis XIV possessed no less than 
413 beds seems to cast its illumin- 
ation on a whole great period. It gives 
us a definite measure of the magnifi- 
cence and lavish expenditure of the 
French court so that imagination travels 
on, fascinated, to a new appreciation of 
what it meant. That little item gleaned 
from such drab documents as the inventories 















Below—Louis XV chaise longue showing a 
graceful use of rococo curves in the frame, 
which is built in one piece in accordance with 





of various palaces of Louis le Grand is as [arey devalonmentsimuhe consinraiaae) chat: bergere was a chair with high rounded back 
enlightening as several pages of more im- longues in France. Courtesy Brunovan, Inc. and upholstered arms, with “‘a little mattress 
portant facts. of feathers” on the 
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: a eee ee ee . fine silk or tapes- 
Century, called the : a try. The Beauvais 
“century of mag- 


manufactory at 
nificent beds’”—to that time created 
which claim the 


many designs es- 
monarch himself pecially for cover- 
appears to have 


ing chairs and 
contributed —hand- sofas, weaving into 
somely—the day 


their charming 
bed came into gen- colors the stories 
eral use in France, 


of Lafontaine’s 
the ancestor of the Fables, the scenes 
modern lounge and 


from Moliére’s 
chaise longue, just comedies, pastoral 
as the stiff backed scenes or favorite 
settee was prede- chinoiserie sub- 
cessor of the later 


jects. The idea of 
sofa. The art of re- 


adding to the 
clining may have 


bergére a_ similar 
reached its height chair with very low 
in ancient Rome, 


back resulted in 
but the modern day the typical chaise 
bed made its first 


longue, sometimes 
appearance in Eng- built in one piece, 
land, in the form more often consist- 
of a long bench ing of two or three 
with head rest ad- separate sections, 
justable by means both of which types 
of straps or chains 


are illustrated 
and pins which 


here. 
would hold it at English _ prece- 
any desired angle. 


dent was more 
Whereas the Eng- 
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lish day bed of that | i is . Eas : oe NS : in the Provincial 
time was usually XSi SMOMMAMa MMMM MMi day beds 
simply constructed known 









of carved wood and caned, the wide use of beautiful fabrics in every as “a la Capucine”, with straw 
the bed “a langlaise”’ in form of decoration. Beds, in the reign of bottomed seats and squab cush- 
France was likely to be Louis XIV, the Regency and most of the ions. Although these were one 
heavily upholstered. This following reign, were so richly draped that of the simplest 
was no doubt woodwork was scarcely visible. One descrip- types of furniture 

largely due to 












Right—T his 
Louis XV ex- 
ample, paint- 
ed in two 
colors, has an 
unusually 
high back on 
the chair. The 
other section 
can be used 
— — as an individ- 

| ual seat. 
Courtesy The 
Cassard Ro- 
mano Co.,Inc. 


LouisXV I chaiselongue 
of exceptionally small 
size, suitable fora child. 
Courtesy The Cassard 
Romano Co., Ine. 
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An early Louis XV chaise longue 
consisting of a typical bergére 
of the period with bench built 
separately and fitted into posi- 
tion, restrained in 
line and ornament. 
Courtesy Bristol Co. 





they were not quite plain. The 
legs were generally turned and the woodwork 
was sometimes ornamented with carved de- 
signs. The structural lines were both pleas- 
ant to look at and substantial, with comfort 
as the main consideration. One gathers that 
this latter asset was appreciated by the 
higher ranks of society as well as by the 
provincial folk, for the pieces were frequently 
seen among the rich furniture of the finest 
homes. There is 
something very 
pleasing about the 
simple furniture of 
the provinces al- 
though for the most 
part it offers us only 
more or less skilful 
interpretations of 
the fashions of the 
capital. With the ex- 
ception of certain 
things especially 
adapted to the needs 
of the country, the 
beds “a la Capu- 
cine” are one of very 
few really distinc- 
tive Provincial 
types. 

In the Carnavalet 
Museum is a_ bed 
said to have be- 
longed to Madame 
de Sévigné, designed 
for use also as a 
lounge in the sum- 
mer parlor. It has 
three sides and cane 
replaces the usual 
support for bedding. 
During the day, the 
bedding was re- 
moved and _ orna- 
mental cushions 
were put on _ the 
seat and around the 
sides to make a com- 
fortable piece of daytime furniture. Many 
of these “seat beds” which actually served 
a double purpose were used in the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries in France. 
The period of Louis XV was one of ele- 

— gance rather than grandeur. 
In reaction against the 
formality and cold splendor 
of the preceding reign, 
court life be- 
came spontane- 














ous and gay. Impos- 
ing reception rooms 
gave way to exquisite 
boudoirs and bedrooms 
in which more intimate 
guests were 
received. 
The bed, 
instead 
of the 
massive 
structure common 
in the @ time of Louis 
XIV, was rather an ex- 
quisite and harmonious  ap- 
panage of the decoration. The 
fashion of receiving one’s visitors while in 
bed had passed and the day bed or chaise 
longue offered a suitable alternative. One 
could thus maintain the superior advantage 


This bedroom in the home of Mr. Max Dan- 
ziger shows the chaise longue in the second 
period of its development; that is, divided into 
two parts. It is pleasantly placed before a 
very large window. Harry Meyers, decorator 





of a reclining position, a superstition which 
was evidently respected, for we read of 
court receptions where the king reclined, high 
officials were seated, the nobles stood and 
the general populace was obliged to kneel. . 


The spirit of the age was 
reflected in everything which 
it produced. The rococo, 
which began its graceful day 
during the regency of the 
Duc d’Orleans, was an ex-. 





Left—Louis XV 1 
chaise longue 
showing the sim- 
plification and 
refinement of 
design in this 
period, with 
characteristic 
motifs. Courtesy 
Brunovan, Inc. 





The symmetrical ends, which were 
quite rare, make this Louis XVI 
piece particularly adaptable as 
a day bed of delicate beauty. 

Courtesy Old France, 
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Directoire settee of the 
Provincial type, of 
cherry with covering of 
old striped yellow sat- 
in. Courtesy Ann Elsey 





pression of roman- 

ticism and free- dom from 

restraint. It had a feminine quality 
which was a logical by-product of a life keyed 
to the whims, first of Madame de Pompadour 
and later of Madame du Barry. It was the 
triumph of the curve, producing furniture 
which was varied but always curvilinear, 
every angle rounded, every straight line 
avoided, from the top rail to the cabriole 
legs. In seeking to eliminate all that was 
cumbersome and heavy it developed finally 
a trivial construction, ran riot in meaning- 
less, even incongruous, ornament, but at the 


beginning there 
was considerable 
grace. 


The two Louis 
XV chaises longues 
illustrated show 
the style at its 
best, the flowing 
curves defined by 
simple grooving of 
the woodwork, in- 
terrupted only by 
small floral me- 
dalilgioms:) thie 
double piece shows 
the earliest form, 
a typical bergére 
to which a long 
separate stool has 
been added. The 
other indicates a 
later development, 
in which the one 
piece construction 
has been reflected 
in the unity of 
graceful outline. 
The _ woodwork, 
too, is somewhat 
elaborated and the 
piece has reached 
an ultimate perfec- 
tion in the way of 
luxurious comfort. 

Furniture of this 
period needs _har- 
monious surround- 
ings. The least 
false note can throw everything off key, but, 
as it happened, all phases of art were inspired 
by the same ideals. The tapestries of Beau- 
vais, Gobelins and Aubussons, the rich silks 

(Continued on page 106) 
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What Americans Are Seeing in Paris 
The Ballets Russes Again. Of Course, Ida Rubenstein and Jean Cocteau, 


and Some Famous Paintings of Jacques Emile Blanche 


VEN in this day and age when every 
metropolis has its “Season”, London, 
Rome, New York, Cannes, Biarritz, 
the Paris Season has remained unique. There 
is an atmosphere about those three months, 
May, June and July, in Paris which remains 
unexplained by the fact that these are the 
most brilliant, socially and artistically, 
months of the year. After all that is true 
of all “seasons”. The uniqueness of the 
Parisian season rests upon something, which 
for lack of a better word, must be called 
“psychic”. It is in some ways comparable to 
those medieval pilgrimages which the Chris- 
tian dévots made to the shrines of the saints. 
Those people, gathered together from all 
parts of the world, who meet in Paris for 
the “Season” emanate a conviction, a point 
of view, a state of mind which differentiates 
them from the ordinary cosmopolites. They 
have come to Paris at this time of the year 
because they believe, perhaps unconsciously, 
that certain intangible values in life are more 
fundamentally important than many con- 
crete valuations. They form a sort of jury 
of Bon Gotit before whom are tried the new- 
est as well as the oldest manifestations of the 
spirit, of art. And when they return to their 
“home-towns” they carry with them some- 
thing of this atmosphere which gradually has 
its influence upon the entire surroundings. 
That is one reason why the Paris Season 
is unique. 
PARIS’ PERENNIAL SPRING FETE: THE BAL- 
LETS RUSSES. 

Now, after a quarter of a century, Diag- 
hileff’s Ballets Russes have become such an 
integral part of the Paris Season that they 
have taken on much the same ritual signifi- 
cance to Parisians that the Dionysian Fes- 
tival had for Athenians . . . the celebration 
of the re-birth of Dionysos, the god of spring, 


The Comtesse de Castiglione, painted by Blanche 
in 1893, of whom he writes in “Mes Modeéles” 





By WALTER HANKS SHAW 
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Jean Cocteau by Jacques Emile Blanche, exhibited 
this spring in the Galerie Charpentier, Paris 
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with music and dancing. And the miraculous 
artistic re-birth of the Ballets Russes each 
spring leads one to believe that Dionysos 
has been reincarnated in the person of Serge 
de Diaghileff. How else can one account for 
such unprecedented, such perennial youth? 
This season, his twenty-second, Diaghileff 
presented three new ballets, two new stage- 
designers, a new musician, a new 
choreographer and a new premier 
danseur! And with the col- 
laboration of Chirico and 
Rouault this year, Diaghileff 
completed the list of the lead- 7 
ers of modern painting who | 
have designed scenery and cos- | 
tumes for the Ballets Russes. 

When the ballet, “Le Bal’, 
designed by Georges de Chi- 
rico, was announced, one won- 
dered how it would be possible 
to write even the vaguest 
scenario which would make 
plausible those egg-shaped 
Chirico heads or those weird 
Chirico ladies whose breasts 
are made with Doric columns! 
The ingenious Boris Kockno 
found a way out—the senti- 
mental intrigue takes place at 
a masked ball at which all the 
guests are costumed to repre- 
sent some phase of Architec- 
ture! What could be simpler? 
To the music of the newest 
Diaghileff musical discovery, 
Victor Rieti, Balanchine com- 
posed a choreography which 
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united the Chirico architectural fantasies in . 


an astonishing completion; except that one 
felt sorry for the poor dancers who were 
forced to contort their bodies in the most 
painful distortions. His object seemed to be 
to keep all natura] gestures or poses from in- 
truding upon this weird scene. Luckily or 
unluckily, depending upon one’s conception 
of the dance,~Balanchine succeeded to such a 
degree that not for one moment did the 
dancers appear to be human beings. Besides 
the importance of “Le Bal” as Chirico’s first 
and only connection with the theatre, there 
was an added interest to the ballet as it 
served to mark the re-appearance of Anton 
Doline with the Ballets Russes after an ab- 
sence of over three years. The power and 
physical beauty of Doline, added to the 
delicacy and youth of Lifar, make the Rus- 
sian Ballet infinitely more perfect. With the 
exception of the moment when Nijinsky 
dominated the Ballets Russes there has never 
been a company with ¢wo such male dancers 
as Lifar and Doline. 

The second creation of the season, and 
Rouault’s début as a stage-designer, was 
called “Le Fils Prodigue”, based on the 
famous Biblical story. The powerful, sombre 
greens, browns and blacks of Rouault’s 
décor and costumes were admirably suited 
to the savage music of Prokofieff. But Balan- 
chine, carrying on his strange, static con- 
ception of the dance, seemed out of place in 
this collaboration. There were moments of 
great plastic beauty in the choreography but 
as a ballet there lacked that flowing, 
rhythmic continuity without which the ballet 
becomes simply a series of “tableaux” or 
poses. Besides the aesthetic objections to 
be brought against Balanchine’s conception 
of the dance, there is also the more practical 
objection: what a waste to compose a ballet 
in which there is hardly any dancing for 
The famous George Moore, painted by Jacques 


Emile Blanche, his friend. An interesting study 
of this internationally known English writer 
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“Kiki,” the first Queen of Montparnasse, dancer, 
diseuse, movie star, painter and author 


those magnificently trained dancers to dance! 
With the third new ballet, “Le Renard”, 
Strawinsky raises again the old question as 
to what ballet music should be. Certainly 
there were moments when Strawinsky forgot 
that he was writing music for a ballet; he 
was. writing 
music, pure 
music, which, 
after all, is not 
ballet music! 
Perhaps Lifar, 
who made his 
début as a 
choreographer 
with “Le Re- 
nard”’, realized 
this handicap. 
In any case he 
succeeded in 
making the 
stage the centre 
of attention 
most of the time 
by an ingenious 
trick. He had 
two sets of 
foxes, hens, and 
wolves on the 
stage; one 
group were danc- 
ers, the other 
were _ profes- 
sional acrobats. 
When one group 
was on the 
stage the other 
was off stage; 
but the amazing 9 Aqsa 
performance of 
the acrobats kept the audience in a state of 
wonder at the extreme ability of the 
“dancers” in performing high jumps, springs, 
and other authentic acrobatics. Of course, in 
a sense, he let the cat out of the bag: one saw 
how much more efficient the acrobats were 
at the job given the dancers in so many 
“modern” ballets. The question arose in 
the public’s mind as to the legitimacy of 
“modern” dancing when this ballet was so 
much better executed by acrobats! Perhaps 
the “Renard” may mark a return to the 
dance in the future; certainly the path 
started by Massine’s choreography in the 
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“Sacre du Printemps” has 
— reached its logical conclusion 
and any further development 
along these lines is impossible. 
IDA RUBENSTEIN MISSES HER 
GREATEST CHANCE. 

For unknown _ reasons, 
Madame Ida Rubenstein de- 
parted from her usual sched- 
ule of appearing once a year 
at the Paris Opera and ap- 
peared twice this season. At the 
height of the Paris Season, in 
June, Mme. Rubenstein an- 
nounced that she would create 
the long awaited, “La Valse’, 
of Maurice Ravel. Not since 
“‘Petrouchka” has such a mag- 
nificent opportunity been pre- 
sented to the choreographer to 
compose a ballet. The music, 
written by Ravel ten years 
ago at the command of Diag- 
hileff and for some unknown 
reason never produced by him, 
is the epitome of ballet music 
and the deification of 
waltz; even the Blue Danube is second rate 
in comparison. No wonder that it has been 
the dream of every choreographer in the world 
to have the chance to compose a ballet for it. 

Filled with anticipation and apprehension, 
the cream of the Parisian public crammed 
the Opera for the first performance. Ravel 
conducted the orchestra himself; Ida Ruben- 
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Photograph of a poster by Man Ray for the pop- 
ular new artists’ cabaret in Paris, “Le Bateau Ivre,” 
quite recently opened in the Place de ’Odéon 


stein starred herself. But the moment the 
curtain rose all hope vanished. The stage, 
decorated with huge black marble columns, 
draped with heavy blue velvet, was filled 
with dancers costumed in short tunics and 
pink tights! And this for the apotheosis of the 
waltz! But the choreography went to even 
greater lengths. Madame Nijinska, the cre- 
ator of what is known as “the geometric 
choreography” had been entrusted to compose 
the ballet and she carried on the tradition 
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A new canvas by Marie Laurencin just exhibited 
for the first time at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune 


she had invented—which is the opposite of 
the curved line, the flowing design. in fact, 
the waltz! The result was lamentable, dis- 
astrous, disheartening. And not soon will the 
Parisian public forget nor forgive the whim- 
sical Ida Rubenstein for this catastrophe. 


THE STRANGE 
CASE OF MON- 
SIEUR JACQUES 
EMILE BLANCHE: 
AUTEUR-PEINTRE, 

Probably no 
artist in sthe 
whole history of 
art, certainly no 
painter of the 
last half century, 
has occupied the 
position Jacques 
Emile Blanche 
does in the life 
and art of his 
time. Beginning 
as a fashionable 
portrait - painter 
in the eighties, 
by ther siheer 
force of his in- 
telligence he has 
managed to cre- 
ate a genre to 
which no one 
but himself be- 
longs or ever 
could belong. 
Note character 
of illustration. 
He has succeed- 
ed in keeping 
from becoming démodé without ever chang- 
ing his manner of painting by carefully 
creating an attitude which is unique and so 
personal that he is “hors concours” for all 
time. 

The recent exposition at the Galerie Char- 
pentier is indicative of the Blanche coups 
d’état. Just before the exposition Blanche 
published a new book of memoirs, “Mes 
Modéles”, in which he analyzes his friends, 
George Moore, Thomas Hardy, Marcel Proust, 
Henry James and André Gide. In his pref- 
ace to the catalogue to his exhibition 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Right: The 
walls of the 
drawingroom 
are painted 
to imitate 
cedar wood 
relieved by 
gilt mould- 
ings. The 
mantelpiece 
shows small 
pieces of 
china on skil- 
fully dispos- 
ed brackets 
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Below: A 
handsome 
Boule table 
dating from 
about 1840 is 
seen before 
the window 
in the bou- 
doir. The 
panelling of 
the walls is 
carried out in 
the door with 
richly carved 
mouldings 
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Victorian Furniture Returns to Vogue 
The Mayfair Home of Mr. D. G. Somerville, M. P., Has Been Decorated and Furnished with Taste 


and Originality, Showing the Skilful Use of Early Victorian Furnishings 


N recent years the once despised and 
rejected furniture of the early Victorian 
period has been returning to favor. Many 
of the decorative accessories of that period 
are now keenly hunted by collectors of the 


antique; and such 
things as papier- 
maché work-tables, 
or trays and boxes 
decorated in lacquer 
and mother-of-pearl, 
to say nothing of 
wax fruit, crystal 
lustres and globes of 


crystal glass, have 
found their way in 
numbers into the 
antique shops, be- 
coming, as a conse- 
quence, increasingly 
difficult to obtain. 
[t has been discov- 
d ifter all, that 
ne of the Vi 
rj vere 
I} Cony 
Owl] harm. 
Th ewood 
or boudoir 
chair, for imple, 
on Louis Quinze 
lines and tine a 


feminine type of nar- 
row waist in the 
chair-back, was not 
only peculiar to the 
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By G. BASEDEN BUTT 


period but undeniably graceful; and surely, 
who would say a word against early Victo- 
rian chintz, or the damask linen table-cloth? 

It has even been found that Victorian 
furnishings can be used successfully for the 


Decorations by Carlo Olivotti, Ltd. 


equipment of an artistic and tasteful home. 
One or two daring innovators have made 
the experiment, and now the new fashion 
has received further stimulus from the pro- 
duction of “Pickwick” at the Haymarket 
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Theatre, in which 
the early Victorian 
style is employed 
for the stage sets. 
It has been found 
that Victorian furni- 
ture can look quite 
delightful if chosen 
with discrimination 
and if used with re- 
straint. One has only 
to avoid the over- 
crowding and stuffy 
fussiness that were 
the chief bane of the 
period, to realise 
that, after all, some 
early Victorian fur- 
niture was not with- 
out its merit. 

The truth of this 
contention is well 
illustrated by the 
photographs accom- 
panying this article, 
which show the 
newly re-decorated 
West End house of 
Mr. D. G. Somer- 
ville, Conservative 
Member of Parlia- 
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Right: Two 
Victorian 
cabinets en- 
riched with 
Sevres 
plaques and 
ormolu are 
used with 
modern 
flower paint- 
ings against 
the panelled 
walls of pea- 
cock blue of 
the boudoir 


ment for Barrow-in-Furness. The house it- 
self is a classical eighteenth century Society 
mansion in Grosvenor Street, Mayfair, and 
the decorations and furnishings are the work 
of the Marchese Malacrida, an Italian noble- 
man who, in the last few years, has rapidly 
won for himself a reputation as one of our 
most brilliant and individual of interior deco- 
rators. It will be seen from the photographs 
that antique Jacobean furniture, for the most 
part of English origin, is employed for the 
dining-room; and the new note of Victorian 
style has been introduced unobtrusively in 
the antimacassars. The walls, which are 
stippled pale cream, form an ideal back- 
ground for the handsome floral paintings and 
the oak furniture. The curtains, pelmets, 
table runner and antimacassars are ir an- 
tique red brocatelle 
braided and fringed 
in old gold; and the 
carpet, which is de- 
void of pattern, is 
in jade with a deep 
brown border. There 
are two interesting 
half-round side 
tables of Italian 
origin in dark wal- 
nut, which harmo- 
nise perfectly with 
the scheme; and a 
handsome oak chest 
which may have 
been originally used 
for the preservation 
of ecclesiastic vest- 
ments is also used 
as an auxiliary to 
the Court cupboard. 

Another beautiful 
interior is the draw- 
ing room, though 
here the Victorian 
element is scarcely 
discernible. There is 
a richly carved Vic- 
torian footstool and 
a modern tray-table, 
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but most of the furniture is in Queen Anne 
walnut. The lampshades seen on the console 
table, which is decorated in gesso and gilt, 
have been made from antique wills, their 
decoration being legal script. A fine example 
of the art of the Marchese Malacrida is seen 
in the decorations in the panel above the 
mantelpiece: these consist of small brackets 
chosen and placed with exquisite taste and 
carrying small pieces of Capo di Monte china 
in a light ivory color. 

The walls of the drawing room have been 
painted to imitate cedar-wood and are re- 
lieved by gilt mouldings and sconces. The 
chairs and settees are upholstered in bright 
yellow silk damask, and have loose cushions 
in delicate shades of blue and _ purple. 
The most brilliantly conceived interior, 
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Below: The 
dining-room 
in the Gros- 
venor Street, 
London, 
home of Mr. 
D. G. Somer- 
ville, M. P., 
has antique 
7, oak furniture 
~ 7, andthechairs 
“a7, are fitted with 
antimacassars 
in antique 
brocatelle 
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and the most remarkable example of Vic- 
torian furnishing, is undoubtedly the bou- 
doir. Here are seen two early nineteenth 
century cabinets in palisander wood with 
ivory plaques and ormolu enrichments. It 
cannot be denied, that these cabinets, which 
have so long been considered unsuitable for 
tasteful interiors, have been used with posi- 
tive genius, for above them are seen two 
impressionistic flower paintings in the ultra- 
modern manner. The walls are in peacock 
blue, with a shining surface; and the blue of 
the walls has been matched to perfection by 
certain of the blue shades in the flower paint- 
ings. The whole ensemble—walls, modern 
paintings, and palisander cabinets—is_ per- 
fectly beautiful in its effect. 

The room also includes three pieces of inlaid 
Boule furniture dat- 
ing from about the 
year 1840. The mag- 
nificent Boule table, 
of French origin, 
which is seen in the 
window is another 
example of furniture 
which wouldscarcely 
have been included 
in an up-to-date in- 
terior even twelve 
months ago; yet who 
could find fault with 
it? There is also a 
Boule occasional 
table, and a tall 
Boule cabinet in one 
corner. As a matter 
of fact, it has long 
been recognised that 
much of the Boule 
marquetry done in 
Victorian times was 
of good workman- 
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ship, and it was 
primarily brought 
into disrepute by 


the poverty of the 
ormolu mountings. 
(Cont. on page 104 ) 
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The “Artificial Paradise” of Broadway 


The Musical Comedies Shimmer, Burble and Crackle— 
and, Dying, We Salute Thee, Venus! 
By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


The mask of Thalia opens its mouth from NNN WW wv AAT chritude, Jazz and Risque Sketches all at 


ear to ear and vomits dancing savages, dancing 
cyclops, dancing furies—Victor Hugo 


N this hot, pyjama time, when humanity 

unbuttons and our instincts go on the 

loose, when our dignity cracks and the 
stuffed shirt of our intelligence wilts—it 
is then, O Thalia, Muse of Musical Comedy, 
of thee I sing! 

Who would discuss Eugene O’Neill, Piran- 
dello or Paul Green in summertime? Such 
a one—if he be found—should be sentenced 
to read Marcel Proust’s twelve volumes in 
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Marie Callahan, who is playing in “The New 
Moon” at the Imperial Theatre 


one sitting in 
a steel found- 
ry when the 
thermometer is 
at one hun- 
dred in the 
Shade ina 
dry town in 
Kansas. 

My musi- 
cal-comedy 
education hav- 
ing been some- 
what neglect- 
ed, I resolved 
to make up for 
lost time by 
taking a course 
: ee 


in Legs, Pul 


Some of the stars 
in “Broadway 
Nights” at the 
45th Street Thea- 
tre: Joyce Coles, 
specialty dancer, 
Odette Myrtil, 
co-star, and Mar- 
garet Merle, the 
principal singer 
PHOTO WHITE GALLERIES 








once, for I am a creature of excess, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

So I picked’ the hottest weather I could 
find and took in, masticated, digested and 
otherwise assimilated everything I could find 
on Broadway in five nights and two matinees. 

Result: My soul, waking and dreaming, 
is a mass of_pattering limbs, crescendos and 
decrescendos ‘of clogs, saxophone caterwaul- 
ings, fluffy negligees, whirling pyjamas, 
Dionysian tangos, bathrooms, beds, scabrous 
jokes, convex stomachs, delirious ensembles, 
negroid bellowings, tights, lights and libido 
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Barbara Newberry, in “Show Girl’, now play- 
ing at the Ziegfeld Theatre 





bites, cream- 
puff tenors, 
permanent- 
wave sopranos 
and basso- 
bluffo come- 
dians. 
Musical 
comedy packs 
them in. It is 
the Artificial 
Paradise of the 
people. And 
why not the 
artificial so 
long as it de- 
lights the eye, 
fills the ear and 
kills thought? 
Of art there is 
little in these 
saturnalia of 
color, — light, 
sound and 
comicsketches. 
They are made 
(Continued 
on page 110) 
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Charm of the Old English Timbered House 


A Unique and Delightful Home in Merton Park, Surrey, that Was Reconstructed 
from a Building Three Hundred Years Old 


ETTING aside the great mansions, 
probably the characteristic charm at- 
taching to most English country houses 

is associated with the splendid timbering, 
blended, it may be, with mere lath and 
plaster panelling, or with richly toned brick 
or the prevalent local stone. Both oak and 
chestnut were freely used by the old builders, 
with consummate knowledge of the material 
handled and its artistic possibilities. Happily 
there is a marked tendency to recognise this 
in much of the modern 
work, but this article is 
not concerned with that, 
having for its object the 
description of an intelli- 
gent example of recon- 
struction, which is full 
of suggestion for others 
seeking homes out of the 
common. 

The fascinating house 
illustrated here, is in 
Merton Park, Surrey, 
just on the outer borders 
of London. It is a fine 
structure, 75 ft. long by 
34 ft. 8 in. and an eleva- 
tion of 12 ft. 3 in. from 
ground to top of wall 
and just over 32 ft. to 
the ridge pole, and more 
than 300 years old. On 
one front the roof swoops 
down in a double curve, 


By GUY CADOGAN ROTHERY 


the lower section covering a lean-to structure. 
Originally this was a wooden barn, about 
95 ft. long, and was situated some distance 
away from its present position. Being on a 
site required for municipal housing the old 


An old barn in Surrey was acquired by Mr. 
John Baker, and transplanted to a delight- 
ful setting, its splendid timbered parts 
being preserved in reconstruction. The 
charming rustic porch is ornamented with 
a fragment of 13th Century stone carving 





barn was offered for sale. The far-seeing pur- 
chaser, Mr. John Baker, a great collector of 
antiques, had it taken down most carefully 
and transported to a delightful residential 
spot and there re-erected. But as he pro- 
posed to live in it, he decided to discard the 
weather board walls and replace them with 
flint and mortar rubble, the splendid roof 
and other timbered parts being preserved. 
Originally the barn was in the form of a 
large unpartitioned shed, with loft above 
and a lean-to annex. 
Part of the loft floor- 
ing was removed and 
by means of a partition 
at one end a great hall 
39 it. dO uim. long by 
20 ft. wide, rising sheer 
32 ft. to the ridge pole, 
was formed. Built into 
the partition is a tall 
carved stone fireplace. 
Opposite it is a lofty, 
three light mullioned 
window, with a certain 
amount of stained glass 
in it. On the outer 
wall is a long, low small 
paned window, and 
facing this, under a 
gallery, is a minor hall, 
part of the lean-to an- 
nex. This is well lighted 
by windows, and has 
(Cont. on page 90) 
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Striking New American Wall and Ceiling Lamps 


These Particular Designs Have Been Selected From Some of the 
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Finest Collections of Lamps in New York 
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Above—Glass and metal table 
lamp, the glass in spreading white 
petals with finely carved linear 
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Right—Pewter and glass ceiling 
light with the glass petals most 
strikingly etched. Courtesy Kay- 
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design. Courtesy Kantack & Co. yj 
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Left—Ceiling fixture in the home of 

enry Farmer. Amethyst background 
with decorations in green and yellow. 
Painted silk drop skirt shading from 
deep yellow to white. Lambert Guen- 
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\ ther & Harold Gibbs, Decorators 
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Bronze hanging light with semi- 
opaque glass panels, metal bound, 
and triple crown of bronze with 
very elaborate plant life motif. 
Courtesy Sterling Bronze Co., Inc. 
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Modernistic ceiling light with metal 
work of bronze and French glass witit 
carved detail. The glass panels are 
divided by six bronze uprights termi- 
: j es _ nating in decorative pineapple finials. 
SAAS "WWW ™r FE be Courtesy Sterling Bronze Co., Ine. 
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Left—Modernistic ceiling light using mate- 
rial in its crude form to make the design. 
The opaque glass panels hang in double cur- 
tains with the light in the inner cell. No metal 
appears onthe outside. Courtesy Lansha Studios 
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Left—Ceiling light 
with frame of polish- 
ed steel in modernis- 
tic combination of 
geometric and scroll 
design. The glass pan- 
els are etched Cour- 
tesy Lansha Studios 





Above—Modernistic wall bracket and light in 
brass, the shade one great shaft of opaque 
glass held in place by a small holder of brass, 
nickel or silver in satin finish. Courtesy Eu- 
gene Schoen, Inc. Photo by Dana B. Merrill 
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Wall and Ceiling Lights in French Modernistic Effects 


The Use of Shafts of Glass is Singularly Effective in the Ultra-Modern 
Lighting Fixtures which in France Are Kept Exceedingly Simple 
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Perzel’s oblong chandelier. The 
white opaque glass has marble-like 
streaks tipped with gold metal and 
supported by gold metal frame. 
Shown at the annual Salon des 
Artistes Décorateurs in Paris 
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A small table lamp by Myrbor. Parallel 
squares of plate glass are mounted on 
a silver base. Each one of these squares 
forms a_ plane of diffused light 





Candle light by Montcreol-Lemarie, in 
rounded shaft of white opaque glass with 
curving silver handles at either side. The 
bulb is entirely concealed within the glass 


Left—In this light two rectangles of white 
opaque glass of graduated sizes are placed 
beneath the electric bulbs at intersection 
of ceiling and walls. Designed by Dufet. 
Edited by Bucheron, Paris, France 


Right—This new ceiling light, created by 
Roger Bal, is a study in luminous planes. 
It is white opaque glass mounted on silver 
metal. Exhibited at Pavillon Marsan 
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Left—A wall _ 
light of silver 7 


metal and two 
strips of 
white opaque 
glass. Design- 


ed by Hilly. 


Edited by 
Bernard Ran- 
cay j 


Right—Strik- 
ing trumpet 
wall light by 
Adnet, in 
white opaque 
glass and 
nickel. Shown 
at the Salon 
des Artistes 
Décorateurs 
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This unusual ultra-modern wall 
light, designed by Chareau, is made 
up of three slabs of alabaster ar- 
ranged in geometric effect. They are 
mounted on a forged iron plate 
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Decoration Reminiscent of the XVIII Century 


France and England Contribute Beautiful Pieces for the Apartment of Mr. Henry C. Weltzien. 
There Is a Hint of Brilliant Chinese Color in the Dining Room 


Mis. Robert Falconer Massa, Interior Decorator PHOTOS BY AMEMIYA 
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Above—The walls of the library are panelled and finished Below—French W alnut panelling covers walls of living room. 
in old ivory. The furniture is walnut with antique brocade Draperies in two-tone gold damask. Chinese Chippendale 
cushions. The book shelves are deeply inset with arched chairs and a Queen Anne love seat are in XVIII Century petit 
tops, and carry out the tone of the warm ivory panelling point. Gold silk draw curtains are used at the windows 
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| Above—T he dining room with an English scenic paper above Below—The background of the music room is in soft green 

a chair rail, has a corner cupboard, the interior of which is with French murals filling the panels. The draperies are in 
| in Chinese red with a suggestion of gold decoration. The drap- Nile taffeta and the marquetry commode and chairs are 
eries are in green with yellow lining, and the carpet is green Louis XV. A corner cupboard is an harmonious feature 
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(Continued on page 114) 
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At The Decorators’ Club Exhibition for 1929 


Two of the Most Interesting Rooms at This Exhibition Are Shown on This Page. 


A Quaint Morning Room and a Most Ingenious 


Planning for a Terrace 


PHOTOS BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 
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Right—T he “Terrace” 
showed ingeniousorig- 
ignal designs by Miss 
Ruth Collins. The tree 
at the back was plan- 
ned by her to over- 
come the difficulties 
of keeping greens in 
city gardens, sun 
porches and open 
places where ordinary 
vines will not grow. 
The structure is of 
iron, simulating an old 
vine. The pots of ivy 
are held in place by 
bands. It is a practical 
solution of a difficult 
problem, very delight- 
fulin appearance. The 
Carden luncheon cart 
is likewise a novel 
idea, originated by 
Miss Collins. It has 
two separate ice con- 
tainers,anda separate 
serving tray. All of 
the furniture was de- 
signed by Miss Collins 


Left—The little directoire 
morning room by The Chintz 
Shops, Inc., Agnes Foster 
Wright, Decorator, had a 
smart blue and gold paper 
as background. The furniture 
was covered with many de- 
lightfully selected chintzes, 
giving the variety that is 
much sought after at the 
present time. Colors ran 
from the lovely blue of the 
wall background to the soft- 
est of blues and greens in 
the chintz, with small accents 
of crisp cherry and softer 
rose. The curtains showed 
unusual combination of soft 
orchid organdy glass cur- 
tains, and bright green blue 
over-draperies in taffeta 
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Three Dining Rooms of Varied Interest 


Illustrations which Charmingly Show the Fitting of Dining Rooms in Spanish, Early English and 


Right—Dining 
room in the 
home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raymond F. 
De Voe. The fur- 
niture here is a 
combination of 
Queen Anne, 
Chippendale and 
Early English. 
The color is en- 
chanting, with 
the armchairs 
upholstered in 
coral velvet and 
the side chairs 
in raspberry 
brocatelle. The 
walls are apple 
green. Draperies 
are téte de négre 
linen patterned 
in coral and 
blue green. The 
carpet is green, 
darker in tone 
than the walls 
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Italian Renaissance Styles. They Hold Exceptional Beauty and Inspiration 





\ 


New York Galleries, Inc., decorator. 


\\- 


Below—An un- 
usually charming 
Italian dining 
roominthehome 
of Mrs. Philip WV. 
Seipp. Here the 
draperies are an- 
tique red velvet 
hanging under 
wrought iron 
cornices. The 
armchairs are up- 
holstered in the 
same red velvet 
and the side 
chairs are in 
greenand yellow 
brocatelle. The 
furniture is old 
Italian Renais- 
sance with an 
antique gilt mir- 
ror, old lantern 
and antique fab- 
ric, whose tones 
emphasize the 
Italian feeling 





Above—In the Spanish dining room of Mr. and Mrs. William F. Carey there are a fine old XVII Century table and chairs upholstered 
in old verdure tapestry. The room is panelled in burl yew and the wood beams are polychrome. An old iron lantern and torchére 
complete the period setting of this dining room charmingly decorated in the old Spanish style. James Matthews Hatton, architect 








Mr. Grosvenor Farwell’s Connecticut home has low-pitched roof lines which add a pleasant note of informality, 
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accentuated by the vine-clad stone wall which shields it from the road 


Original Interpretation of Colonial Architecture 


The Charm of an Old New England Homestead Has Been Delightfully Maintained in this 
Modern House and its Picturesque Farm Buildings 


Butler & Provoost, Architects 
HE series of ridges which reach out 
over southern Connecticut, the wooded 
slopes and open fields interrupted by 

casual New England gardens and broken by 
irregular stone walls, seem to have held a 
good deal of the character of early days. 
Newcomers have taken possession 
of them but they have apparently 
liked the picturesque beauty that 
they found there and have sought 
to accentuate rather than to 
change it. Many of the modern 
houses, even, have the feeling of 
the early American farmhouses 
which still stand on these ridges, 
with white shingled or clapboard 
walls, green blinds, overgrown 
walks leading up to hospitable 
doorways. 

It is always an interesting 
problem for an architect, to put 
the charm of something old and 
simple and primitive into some- 
thing which is up-to-date and a 
trifle elaborate—for modern life 
is inclined to be elaborate in its 
demands. This was accomplished 


with unusual originality and suc- 
cess in the home of Mr. Grosvenor 


Farwell on the Old North Stam- 
ford Road. The house is recon- 
tructed, the original having been 
built some years ago and only 


about half the size that it is 
today. An interesting thing is that 
there is no indication, as one sees 
the exterior, of which is the old 
and which the new part. Instead 
of the expected “modern wing” 
there is one unit, so complete, so 
gracious in line and perfect in 
proportion that it seems surely to 


have been conceived all at one 


By MARJORIE REID RODES 


time. The reconstruction ispromptly forgotten. 
The architecture is early American in feel- 


The entrance detail is particularly decorative, 
with stone steps leading to the arched doorway 
and a hand rail of cast bronze with slender 
iron balusters framed by small evergreens 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
ing but it is unique in detail, a pointed gable 
on the front facade with its steep pitched 
roof reaching well below the level of the 
entrance door, and end roof sloping low 
over the service wing. Both add to the im- 
pression of informality and welcome which 
is the charm of this type of house. 

A wall of rough gray field stone 
had been built between the old 
house and the road. Substantial 
square gate posts were added and 
the green clematis and other vines 
are already spreading their ten- 
drils to hide any effect of newness. 
The flagstone walk was laid ir- 
regularly and green grass has 
been quick to spread in between 
the cracks so that this pathway 
gives the feeling that it might 
lead to one of those other houses, 
built a century or two ago. There 
is one not far away which bears 
the proud date of 1675. 

As for the setting, it is on the 
crest of one of those ridges which 
extend like long fingers across the 
country, so that one looks out 
on miles of hills and valleys with 
houses and farm buildings dotted 
here and there in friendly fashion. 
The actual site of the house is 
exposed to sun and breezes, with 
shade only from a few slim pop- 
lars, young maples and numerous 
small evergreens. But the five 
acres which belong to the home 
include a fine strip of woodland, 
which makes a pleasant back- 
ground for the several buildings 
on the estate. 

The walls of the house are white 
painted shingles and the roof 


SA OOD ANAMANAANANW wv  ' shingles are stained brown in con- 
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© 1929, w. ¥. ¢ NEW YORK GALLERIES, INC., Decorators 
The architectural treatment of this interior provides a dignified background for the interesting pieces of furniture, creating an 
_atmosphere befitting the formal exigencies of the dining-room. 
I) INCORPORATED ts 
a Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 
‘ 


CABINETMAKERS w DECORATORS w ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 





NEW YORK GALLERIES, INC., Decorators 


© 1929, N. Y. G. 


For such rooms as this gay little French boudoir a wealth of inspiration is revealed in the profusion of decorative ensembles at these 


Galleries ... and for the more formal interiors as well, whatever the scheme in view. 
FU Cork (of Eres 
lh INCORPORATED | 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS w DECORATORS &% ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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© 1029, w. ¥. c. NEW YORK GALLERIES, INC., Decorators 


An interior suggesting the charm of XVIII Century furniture for informal rooms, where expression may be given to one’s 
predilection for color and other details which impart a personal touch. 


T)éut Cork Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS w DECORATORS w ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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© 10929, w. ¥. NEW YORK GALLERIES, INC., Decorators 


In this living-room the exotic charm of the Mediterranean has been happily expressed in the deep, rich color of the furniture 
silhouetted against the neutral tone of rough plastered walls. 


[eat Uptk Galleri 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS w DECORATORS w ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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Stone steps lead down from the terrace to the garden, which 
flower beds, the belvedere and garden seat, and 


trast with the leaf green shut- 
ters. Copper leaders extend 
from the wood gutters. Windows 
are double hung with small 
square panes. The detail of the 
main entrance adds interest to 
the exterior architecture. Two 
stone steps lead up to the arched 
doorway, with simple moulding 
framing the pine panelled door, 
which is painted green. Small 
panes of glass are set in the 
upper section of the door. A 
gracefully turned hand rail of 
cast bronze with bronze finials 
and iron balusters edges the steps 
and a simple wrought-iron lantern 
hangs beside the door. 

At one end of the house looking 
towards the woods, is a sun porch 
with floor of brownish red quarry 
tile, a stucco ceiling and square 
wood columns framing the win- 
dows and the glass doors. A 
screened porch is at the opposite 
end adjoining the dining room 
and meals are usually served here 
in the summer, if the weather is 
fair. Connecting these two 
porches is a brick paved terrace 
extending the length of the rear 
facade and overlooking grounds 
and formal garden. A high stone 
retaining wall with iron hand rail 
edges the terrace and wide stone 
steps lead down into the garden. 
A circular cement pool and foun- 
tain are the center of interest 
here, surrounded by a walk of 
broken flagstones. Similar stone 
walks lead to the flower beds, 
belvedere, a garden seat and 
around the house to the front 
entrance. 

On Mr. Farwell’s estate is not 
only his home but a miniature 
farm, which is of interest. Astable 
for saddle horses, a cow barn and 
wagon shed have been ingeniously 
combined by the architects in one 
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First floor plan 
of the Farwell house 
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painted white and the 
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roof shingles are stain- 
ed a warm brown 
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has a circular pool and fountain with stone walks to the 
the front 


entrance 


low rambling building, its wings 
forming three sides of a square 
with a tiny courtyard between 
them. A stone wall completes 
the enclosure, with an _ old- 
fashioned wooden gate. The 
walls of the building are flush 
boarded and the several levels 
of sloping roof are shingled and 
painted brown like those of the 
house. At the rear of this pic- 
turesque farm building a chicken 
house and yard have been con- 
structed to complete a compact 
and convenient provision for 
live stock. 

It is interesting to study the 
floor plan of this house to see how 
pleas2ut an arrangement has been 
made with few structural changes. 
The original house consisted of 
the present living room, the front 
section of dining room and 
kitchen, and the space occupied 
by the present reception hall and 
stairway (the stairs have been re- 
built and the arrangement changed 
here). The size of the living room 
has been seemingly increased with 
the addition of study and sun 
porch, the dining room has been 
enlarged and an adequate ser- 
vice wing has been added. The 
house is finished in Colonial style 
with tinted plaster walls and 
painted woodwork. The furnish- 
ing, too, is in the early American 
style. Outside and in, the house 
fits into the landscape with that 
harmony between architecture 
and setting which does more than 
any other one thing, perhaps, to 
bring about a beautiful and satis- 
fying result in the building of a 
country home. 

The house has a special appeal 
to anyone who contemplates re- 
modeling, for it shows how much 
can be done even under difficult 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Building and Equip- 
ping Your Home 


Here Are Authoritative An- 
swers to Twelve of the Most 
Fundamental Questions Re- 
sme 

TT lating to, the Specifications 
and Use of Softwood Lumbers 


By H. A. SIMONS 





M eS, Resins i 
HEN first a discussion of softwood Above—Southern Colonial house in dlobame Be oe Tiles Ae pu eeniine 
- ; built of longleaf pine in 1848, used by Genera pine, the residence of Mr. George F. Lindsay 
i ce 2 zs . . 
OBIS Was Proposed for this de Braxton Bragg as headquarters during the Civil at St. Paul. Parker, Thomas & Rice, architects. 
partment, the subject-matter con- qr, Courtesy Southern Pine Association Courtesy Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 


templated consisted of the varieties of wood 
available for the building and embellishment 
of beautiful homes, the methods of treat- 
ing them in construction and decoration, 
and the effects they produce when so 
treated. 

But the lumber industry is in process of 
revolution. It is entering a new era. The 
trend toward it started in 1921 when Mr. 
Hoover, as secretary of commerce, organized 


“Ts it true that lumber, at least ~as 
certain softwood species, has be- 
come so scarce as to cause high 
prices to be charged for it?” 

No. There is plenty of fine 
timber in the United States for 
all uses—and its uses have in- 
creased from 2,600 to 4,500 in 
less than 30 years. Three years 
ago one authority stated that 
there is still standing more 
timber that will make lumber 
than all the lumber made in 
New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota since 
the Revolutionary War. Take 
genuine white pine merely as 
an example: there is enough 
virgin timber to meet all the 
country’s requirements for at 
least 50 years. Of some other 
species, the statement can be 
extended up to two centuries. 

Furthermore, more than 100 
corporations already are prac- 
ticing reforestation on a prac- 
tical commercial basis: the 
effect is to assure an ample 
supply in perpetuity. So lum- 
ber prices have not been af- 
fected by scarcity and their 

o>: s ceo increase during the last 15 
California sugar pine is another variety of white years has not been dispropor- 











pine that is both “workable” and “paintable” for tionate, it is believed, to price-increases Below—In all the exterior detail of this West- 
extertors, especially suited to Colonial architec- of other building commodities, especially chester County country house, advantage was 
ture. Courtesy The Long-Bell Lumber Co. : - pes me ; beds = taken of the truly phenomenal durability 
: in view Of great improvements Mm, man- of the coastal type of Southern cypress. 

a movement toward “grade-marking of lum- ufacture. which have been introduced. Courtesy Louisiana Red Cypress Bureau 





ber for the consumer’s protection.” This re- 
sulted in the establishment of the American 
Lumber Standards. The development appears now 
to be reaching a climax in a campaign to bring 
about trade-marking and grade-marking of all 
lumber. 


Most lumber-users know a vague something 
about these innovations. Few know enough about 
them, though they importantly affect the in- 
terests of every property-owner and every speci- 
fier and buyer of lumber. So, since the intent 
of this department is preéminently practical, 
it has been decided that this article will attempt 
to answer some of the basic questions about 
the specification and purchase of softwood lum- 
ber which occur to every potential home-owner. 
The subject is encyclopedic in proportions; only 
its most fundamental phases can be considered, 
and the method will have to be dogmatic in its 





brevity. The answers, however, will prove helpful. 
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Arn exquisite (GOTHIC ‘TAPESTRY 


FAITHFULLY REPRODUCED FROM A RARE PIECE IN 


THE 





“Whither thou goest, I will go; and where 
thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.” 


is with infinite beauty, the Old Testament 
poetically pictures one of the most romantic of biblical 
episodes — Ruth’s devotion to Naomi. 


A charming moment in the lives of Ruth, Naomi and 
Orpah has been woven into this splendid hand-loomed 
tapestry. Reproducing all the naive charm of the an- 
tique . . . it preserves the marvelous texture and mellow 
coloring of the original which hangs in the upper cham- 


ber of the Cathedral of Sens. 

The richness and variety of color, the gracious ren- 
dering of figures, the lightly indicated landscape back- 
ground . . . all are characteristics of the best French 
Gothic pieces of the early sixteenth century. 

This exquisite tapestry is woven by hand, on hand 
looms, with richly colored yarns. A clever use of hatch- 
ings accents the play of light and shade, thus simulating 
the luxurious folds in the costumes—elaborately woven 
in soft reds, blues, and gray-greens, enriched by gleam- 
ing threads of silver and gold. 


Once again, this panel illustrates the variety of 
distinguished tapestries to be found in the collection at 


F. Schumacher & Company. 


Schumacher collections include beautiful fabrics for 
every decorative purpose and period. Reproductions 
and adaptations from the great periods of the past, as 
well as fabrics of modern design. 


Your decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating service 
of your department store will be glad to obtain samples 
appropriate for your purpose. 


“FABRICS—the Key to Successful 
Decoration’’ 


This helpful booklet will be sent té you without charge 
upon request. It is planned to help the woman who 
wishes her home to be successfully decorated, but has 
not the time or the inclination to make a deep study of 
interior decoration. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. B-9, 60 W. 40th St., 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors 
to the trade only of decorative drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


Pye oN mi SENS 





The original of this fine Gothic tapestry dates back 
to the early sixteenth century —a period which shows 
the art of tapestry weaving at its highest perfection 


F- SCHUMACHER: &:CO 
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solute guarantee of quality to you, the “ultimate 
consumer.” 

Several softwood specialties, including interior 
trim, cedar shingles, and door and window frames, 
also are sold in various kinds of packages. Other 
progressive producers have devised other methods 
of identifying their products. As long ago as 1919, 
one of the most important factors in the industry 
adopted a trade-mark. Perhaps you, the represen- 
tative prospective home-owner, look upon such a 
fact as merely “a selling argument.” On the con-— 
trary, it is evidence of the manufacturer’s good 
faith, of his anxiety to protect you from the sharp 
practices of unscrupulous elements in the building 
trades. 

“What should I, as a lumber-using layman, know 
about the complex technical subject of grades— 
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In the tradition of an ante-bellum plantation- 
house, the residence of Mr. J. Wade Tucker 
at Kissinnee, Florida, is built of tidewater red 
cypress, noted for its durability. Courtesy 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


“Just what do the American Lumber 
Standards and the movement to ‘trade-mark 
and grade-mark’ lumber mean to me, as an 
average home-owner?” 

American Lumber Standards are basic 
rules agreed upon by lumber manufacturers, 
architects, engineers and other interested 
groups and Government experts for better 
manufacturing practices and better selection 
of specific grades and sizes of lumber for 
specific purposes. This standardization was 
the necessary first step toward enabling you 
or your architect to select lumber intelligently 
for the specific purposes you have in mind. 

But in the past there have been instances 
of architects or owners specifying lumber of 
one grade or species and not getting it. The 
present effort of the national organization 
of manufacturers to get all makers to stamp 
a grade-mark on every board is designed to 
prevent accidents—or malpractices—that 


have such results. This effort is approaching 





and how can I find out about it?” 


So you, as a specifier or purchaser of 
lumber, get from this movement a new 
assurance as to the quality of lumber 


you buy, and you will 
further your own inter- 
ests by requiring that all 
wood you use for con- 
struction is trade-marked 
and grade-marked. 

“What is this new 
“packaged lumber’ I hear 
about and what, if any- 
thing, does it mean to me 
as a representative prop- 
erty-owner?” 

Packaged lumber is a 
two-fold innovation 
which represents the suc- 
cessful effort of one great 
affiliation of producers to 
improve their output and 
absolutely to guarantee 
its quality. The ma- 
terial put into packages 
conforms to the highest 
standards for its particular grade, and is put 
through a separate re-manufacturing process 
in which the boards are 
made accurate in every 
dimension and their 
ends absolutely smooth 
and perfectly four- 
square—an important 
detail, since it eliminates 
much costly labor in 
building. Finally end- 
caps are put on each 
group of boards, to pro- 
tect them through all the 
handlings from the mill 
to your building-site, 
and to bear a label which 
states, not in code but in 
plain English which any 
layman can understand, 
the species and grade of 
the package’s contents. 
This constitutes an ab- 
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Fine-figured, satin-textured shortleaf pine from the 


South produces distinctive cabinet work. Benham & 
Richards, architects. Courtesy Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


total success. When 
architect can check 
building site to see 


lumber merchant. 


This safeguard is clinched by “the National tree” — 
a symbol stamped on each board together with the 
grade-mark, to signify that the lumber comes from a 
mill that has subscribed to the national grade-marking 
program and that the financial guaranty of the na- 


tional association underwrites the integrity of the 
a very excellent provision. 


producer, and this is 


that is achieved, you or your 
the lumber delivered to your 
if the grade-marks correspond 
with the specifications; if there is any discrepancy, 
you have definite recourse to your contractor and 


Incidents like this are common.—The person 
who knows the subject only by hearsay orders 
from a retailer “No. 1 grade” of a certain species 





English “deal” interior carried out in South- 
ern pine in the new home of Mr. John F. Jelke, 
Jr., at Lake Forest, Illinois. Mayo & Mayo, 
architects. Courtesy Diercks Lumber & Coal Co. 


for a particularly nice piece of finishing- 
work. He is disappointed in the results, and 
complains to the lumber merchant that he 
has delivered an inferior grade. Then he 
learns that No. 1 is not, as he thought, the 
best—that it really is fifth grade, being pre- 
ceded ‘by “A,” “B,” “C” and “D” “selections 

The lumber industry has organized a na- 
tional agency with district offices, and numer- 
ous regional bureaus dealing with particular 
species, competent to give the lumber-user 
essential data on grades. An intelligent ap- 
proach to the subject is to select the kind 
of wood you want for a specific effect and 
then consult your local retail dealer. If you 
want further information write to either the 

(Continued on page 116) 


“Stock millwork” has been developed recently 
to produce really fine and distinctive results. 
Courtesy Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
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A VERY FINE ANTIQUE CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIR. 


covered in needle-point soft colourings. 


owrooms 
also in connection with our factory 


at ROCHESTER,N.Y. where our 


Furniture and Woodwork are made. 





Modern butler’s pantry with electric refrigerator 
conveniently and practically installed. Courtesy 
Williams Ice-O-Matic Refrigeration Corporation 


F all modern inventions none is of greater 
benefit to mankind, or has a wider range 
of usefulness, than automatic refrigeration; 

for pure food is absolutely essential to health pro- 
tection, and as a food preservative this method is 
unequalled. The history of refrigeration from its 
earliest development is the story of a conflict be- 
tween nature and the efficiency of a machine, of 
ceaseless effort, of slow progress and eventual 
triumph. From earliest times the problem of food 
supply has been a dominant issue in the lives of 
men and nations, for most wars have been fought 
to secure possession of fertile, crop-producing 
lands, or to obtain free access to water-ways over 
which food supplies could be shipped. 

Cave dwellers had little need for the preservation 
of food, but as population increased, civilization 
advanced and men lived in houses, the necessity 
of preserving food began to be recognized and 
many different methods were employed, most of 
them crude, inefficient and insanitary. At a very 
early age the value of salt as a preservative of 
meats was discovered and even before the time of 
Nero, salt was so important an article of commerce, 
that definite routes for its conveyance were es- 
tablished. One entire street in Rome, significantly 
called the “Salarian Way” was occupied by the 
shops of salt merchants and servitors were paid in 
salt coins, hence the origin of the word “salary”. 


As salt could only be used for meat and fish, 
vegetables were obtainable only in their season, 
until, long before the Christian era, drying them 
was discovered in Egypt and the dehydration of 
modern times is but an out-growth of that early 
process. Chilled beverages were just as popular 
with ancient Greeks and Egyptians as they are 
with us to day and one of the earliest methods of 
refrigeration was cooling by evaporation. Shallow, 
porous, earthern pans filled with water were placed 
on roofs and covered with sugar canes, where ex- 
posed to air currents and fanned with palm leaves 


by slaves, some of the water evaporated, leaving 


the remainder cold and in this the wine con- 





tainers were placed to chill. 
Nero had a more am- 
bitious and ingenious re- 
frigerating plant, for 
hundreds of his slaves 
were employed in bring- 
ing bales of snow from 
the Apennines to his court- 
yard, where, stored in 
deep trenches insulated 
with straw and sod, the 
snow kept for weeks, 
chilling the wines, fruits 
and food, for the Roman 
feasts. No progress in food 
preservation was made in 
the next few hundred 
years, but during the 
reign of St. Louis in the 

“2 thirteenth century, food 
laws were passed in France, indicating 
a fear of impure food and a desire to 
eliminate it as far as possible. Many 
spices were used in Southern Europe, 
some as preservatives, others merely to 
disguise the taste of unpalatable foods, 
but bands of marauding tribes made 
the caravan route from the East Indies 
so hazardous a journey that Queen 
Isabella of Spain commissioned Colum- 
bus to seek a safer route by sea and it 
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Noiseless, Efficient and Depend- 
able Modern Automatic 
Refrigeration 


The New Methods Protect Health, Preserve 
Food, Save Ice Bills, Simplify and 


Revolutionize Housekeeping 


By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 


was in this search that he discovered America 
and found among the native “Indians” an 
efficient mode of preserving meats which 
closely resembled the modern pemmican. 

The use of snow for refrigeration, popular 
in Nero’s time, was revived in the sixteenth 
century, during the reign of Henry III. of 
France, but the impoverished French court, 
seeing an opportunity to improve its financial 
condition, imposed a heavy tax upon every 
one engaged in this thriving industry, which 
forced prices of snow and ice so high that 
the enterprise was unsuccessful, but not be- 
fore there was a general understanding of the 
advantage of cold temperatures in food pres- 
ervation. Many other attempts were made to 
discover methods of lowering temperatures 
not alone for chilling beverages, but for re- 
tarding food spoilage generally and a Vene- 
tian experimenter found that a mixture of 
one-third salt and two-thirds snow produced 
a temperature cold enough to freeze water, 
the same proportions used to-day in packing 
the home ice cream freezer with salt and ice. 

During the Napoleonic wars the French 
government offered a prize of 12,000 francs 
for the best method of food preservation, 
which was won by Francois Appert, a con- 


Below—Modern kitchen showing a new auto- 
matic electric refrigerator with cabinets of 
simple design. Courtesy Frigidaire Corporation 
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Up im tie Nursery 
Playing with the Children 





13: A0A G 
telephone right at hand, so 
games need not be interrupted, 


or important calls delayed 


Peruaps only children know how important 
games really are, and what a shame it is 
when they have to be interrupted—by 
grown-ups being called from the nursery 
for this or for that. But mothers know that 
other disadvantage of being called away 

.. the extraordinary mischief that even 
the nicest of youngsters can get into the 
minute one’s back is turned. 

And so the nursery telephone serves many 
purposes: it saves games from being broken 
up abruptly .. . it allows mothers to keep 
that needful eye on their children even 
while telephoning . . . it makes it easy to 
place and receive important calls, without 
delays or unnecessary steps. 








Telephones bring added convenience to 
every room they are in: library, bed cham- 
bers, living-room, guestroom, sun porch. 
They mean a world of comfort at little 
cost. Let your local Bell Company show 
you how complete telephone arrangements 
in your own home will add tremendously 
to your living convenience and general 
satisfaction. Just call the Business Office 
today. 
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All the mechanism is on top of this all steel 
refrigerator cabinet, installed by plugging 
an electric cord into the nearest convenient 
outlet. Courtesy General Electric Company 


fectioner, who developed the prize winning 
method by packing food in tightly corked, 
sterilized glass jars, which were then placed 
in boiling water—the forerunner of the 
modern canning industry. For years people in 
rural communities have taken advantage of 
the cold temperatures provided by nature in 
springs, wells and cellars and these methods 
are still used where modern refrigeration is 
not yet available. The most important ad- 
vance in food preservation was made by 
Pasteur’s discovery that food could be re- 








tarded from spoiling by 
killing attacking bacteria 
by heat, the process now 
called “pasteurization”. 
With the knowledge that 
heat destroyed germ life, 
scientists investigated the 
effect of cold on micro- 
organisms and found that 
it retarded their growth, 
consequently the use of ice 
increased tremendously. 
The first ice harvested in 
America was cut from a 
pond at the foot of Canal 
Street in 1799 and the first 
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delivery of ice to an American home on record was 
in 1802, but natural ice is a cold weather product 
and when the mild winter of 1890 caused an ice 
famine in the United States, it became evident that 
some other means must be adopted to insure re- 
frigeration whenever needed. Although the first 
ice-making machine was invented in 1775 by Dr. 
William Cullen, an Englishman, it was nearly a 
century later that the first mechanical refrigera- 
ting apparatus was installed in America, but with 
the improvement of refrigerating equipment and 
the development of modern methods, cold storage 
plants increased in number and capacity until the 
entire system of feeding the people not only of this 
country, but of the world was revolutionized and 
with the use of refrigerator cars in the transporta- 
tion system, vast quantities of perishable foods and 
tropical fruits, which once had to be consumed 
in the locality whefe they were produced are now 
available every day in the year. 

While mechanical refrigerators were at first de- 
signed only for use in cold storage plants, it was 
only natural that smaller machines should be de- 
vised for use in the home and due to the wider 
knowledge of the low temperature necessary for 
food preservation, the increased use of mechanical 
refrigeration in the last few years is phenomenal, 
not only in the home but wherever food is served 
or sold. The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture states that 
food must be kept between thirty-two and fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit, to insure its proper preserva- 





tion, that in temperatures above fifty, yeasts, 











Above—This white 
porcelain electric re- 
frigerator with French 
gray trim ts an attrac- 
tive and useful addi- 
tion to this modern 
kitchen. Courtesy Kel- 
vinator Sales Corp. 


Left—Attractive mod- 
ern kitchen with elec- 
trolux gas refrigerator 
which may be operated 
by pyrofax in the ab- 
sence of city gas. Cour- 
tesy Servel Sales, Inc. 


molds and harmful bacteria develop rapidly, 
while if fruits and vegetables freeze, their 
cellular structure is destroyed, flavor is im- 
paired and when thawed, bacteria and molds 
attack quickly, so the automatic refrigerator 
temperature of forty to fifty degrees is gen- 
erally satisfactory. One might think that 
temperatures in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions would render refrigeration unneces- 
sary, but both the McMillan and Byrd ex- 
peditions were equipped with automatic 
refrigerators, showing how essential this 
mode of food preservation is considered. 
(Continued on page 122) 
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An interesting and finely carved Jacobean Tridarn of the Early 17th Century. 
English, circa 1620 
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(Continued from page 73) 

a great beam fireplace, with ancient blue and 
white Dutch tiles with pictures of ships and 
knights, from Peter Paul Rubens’ house, 

The rear part of the great barn has been 
partitioned off to provide a comfortable 
drawing room, with windows opening into a 
pergolaed garden, and a quaint dining room, 
with a recessed den which is quite charming. 
A new entrance has been formed on one 
























Drawing room has windows 
opening into the garden with 
its inviting pergola 


of the long fronts, giving 
access to a square hall. On 
the right is the kitchen with 
scullery, wash-house and 
other domestic offices adjoin- 
ing. To the left is a small 
lobby, cloak room and lava- 
tory and, beyond, the stair- 
case hall. Fine old timber 
has been used in construct- 
ing this staircase, the carving 
of which has purposely been 
kept as simple as possible, 
yet a fine bit of decoration. 
From the first half landing 
a door leads to the gallery 
overlooking the great hall. 
Another flight of stairs opens 


On the upper gallery of this unique home 

are three bedrooms, one shown here, with 

numerous appropriate decorative details 
on to the galleried landing, with long corri- 
dor stretching nearly to the end of the build- 
ing. On the right, under the sloping roof, are 
bathroom, dressing room, lavatory and box 


room. On the left there are three bedrooms 


and a dressing room; the first of these heavy 
doors admitting to two tiny galleries, one 
on each side of the tall Tudor fireplace, over- 
looking the great hall. 

Both the main hall and the upper rooms 
have the lofty open timbered roof for ceilings, 
while the ceilings of the ground floor rooms 


Center: The great hall reaches to the ridge 
pole and has a tall carved stone fireplace 
with galleries built at either side 
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are also beamed and boarded. Openly ex- 
posed timbers are seen on all sides, so that 
the character of the building remains, and 
by means of these huge beams delightful 
nooks and corners have been contrived. This 
is seen in the canopies over doors, hang- 
ing screen beams, the oak surrounds and 
shelves for fireplaces, the solid turned balus- 
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trading and the handsome, heavy doors. 
With the idea of keeping everything in 
harmony, the owner has been careful to 
admit only suitable furniture and fittings, 
genuine old pieces interesting both for their 
artistic merits and the stories attached to 
them. Thus in the great hall we find an in- 
structive series of chairs, including a hand- 
some carved specimen of the Tudor period 
with box seat and straight back, an upholstered 


The quaint dining room has 
a recessed den, ornamented 
with heavy timbers 


»~ Queen Anne winged chair and 
a fine set by Chippendale with 
ribbon back splats, similar 
to those preserved in the 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London, 
and dated 1740. They are of 


double backed settee. With 
these we finda splendid range 
of tables, from a Jacobean 
joint stool to the dainty 
occasional tables, some with 
frequent “‘pie-crust” edging 
of the late 18th Century. 
The fire, too, is well set 
out with its Elizabethan fire- 
back and _ fire-dogs, and 


] finely carved Chippendale 
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Music gallery and great hall in Surrey barn 
remodelled by a collector and filled with 
beautiful things from all over the world 


quaint early 18th Century iron-cradle pipe 
cleaner, once used to hold the long “church- 
warden” day pipes when placed in the purify- 
ing furnace after the usual daily service. 
(Continued on page 114) 


i - much the same design as the’ 
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Important information about 


Indiana Limestone 


The exterior of a residence built of Indiana Lime- 
stone needs no attention. It becomes more beauti- 
ful with age. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COM PANY General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, 








EW developments in the stone 

industry make the use of Indi- 
ana Limestone economically practica- 
ble for the residence of comparatively 
moderate cost as well as for the more 
pretentious dwelling in which it has 
always played so important a part. 


Instead of cutting each stone in ac- 
cordance with an architect’s carefully 
prepared drawing, we now saw the 
stone into strips of various heights at 
the quarries. It is then shipped to the 
building site where it is broken to 
lengths and laid up in the wall in much 
the same manner as brick, but as an 
irregular or “random” facing. The 
use of the more expensive cut stone is 
confined to the trim or, in simpler 
designs, may be omitted entirely, 


E. L. Doheny, Jr., Residence, Beverly Hills, California. Gordon B. Kaufman, Architect. 
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There is an oppor- 
tunity now to build 
the house of modest 
size and cost of 
beautiful Indiana 
Limestone, 


There is no sacrifice in beauty in- 
volved in this method of use. The mag- 
nificent and costly residence shown here 
has all the plain field work of the walls 
of this “random ashlar” construction. 

Why not investigate this new 
method of building with natural stone? 
Fill in, clip and mail the coupon below 
and we will send you literature and 
other information. 





“> ae 
Box 743, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


Please send literature and full informa- 
tion regarding Indiana Limestone Random 
Ashlar. 
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Modern Architecture Not Modernistic 


(Continued from page 52) 


“As for craftsmen, we have in this 
country such men as Yellin, Zimmer- 
man, Oscar Bach, Bertelli in iron and 
bronze, and we have some of the 
finest cabinet makers in the world, 
and as the demand for good modern 
work increases we will develop some- 
thing very much worth while. 2 

“Architecture, too, should be sim- 
ple. I believe in cutting out prac- 
tically all ornament. See this house, 
for example. How simple it is—just 
straight walls, chimneys, windows 
and roofs. The walls have no cor- 
nice at the eaves, but simply a gutter 
of rectangular section with the out- 
side face ornamented with a pattern 
in low relief and leaders to reiieve 
the gutters. That is all there is to 
it. The gutter is necessary. The leader 
is necessary. You cannot get along 
without them and they must be de- 
signed for their purpose. 

“This may sound commonplace, but 
on the contrary it illustrates the 
fundamental principle of architecture 
which must be instinctively applied 
through years of training and prac- 
tice. It represents a more artistic, 
a more spiritual quality, if I may use 
the words, than is expressed in the 
layman’s thought of being ‘practical.’ 
It means much more than satisfying 
the demands of an inartistic person. 
It means that the artist thinks as 
instinctively as an engineer—in other 
words, he is an architect. Walls, 


| masonry, roofs, timber, glass, plaster, 


floors and ceilings—these are at once 


his palette and his sculptor’s block 


with which he creates. He works on 
them endlessly till he knows and 
reacts to them as instinctively, and 


with the same mastery, as a sea- 


captain does to wind and wave.” 

“The public must learn to under- 
stand that, too,’ I remarked. “With 
all respect to the dictum that an 
architect should struggle to interpret 
his client’s needs and personality, I 
think it is nonsense if the client goes 
so far as to dominate the operation 
and becomes the senior partner of 
the job. That is unless he knows 
more than the architect.” 

“There is much in that point,” 
said Mr. Lindeberg. “There is always 
danger in going too far in one direc- 
tion. Restraint is always necessary. 
That is the secret of the wonderful 
18th Century. Look at the 18th Cen- 
tury chair beside you! Could it be 
more perfect? Those fellows who did 
things so fine as that were not ama- 
teurs. They knew! People took their 
time in those days, both artists and 
public, Artists like the Adam 
brothers, Chippendale and Sheraton— 
they knew what a chair was and all 
about making it. And their public 


of ladies and gentlemen knew just 





what to do with the chair when they 
bought it. They and their family for 
generations had sat in fine chairs. A 


gentleman would call in an architect 


like one of the Adam brothers and 
say: ‘This old roomis falling to pieces, 
and my daughter says that it is no 
place to receive these young bloods 
who are flocking to visit us. I must 


| have something modern, and some- 


how the costumes of today, with their 
light colors, laces and ribbons, do 
not look well against the heavy carved 
woodwork of the old room. I want 
an interior that will be suited to the 
times we live in.’ 

“Thus the 18th Century gentleman 
would help plan out his new room in 
the old manor house. It was part of 
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a gentleman’s job to know a great 
deal about architecture—often hee 
had more than an amateur’s knowl- 
edge—and the fine points of living 
were instinctive with him. It is dif- 
ficult to be modern in that way today, 
but we are coming to it.” 

“Interior decoration has immense- 
ly improved in the last twenty years,” 
I said. 

“T remember well when interior 
decoration was almost entirely in the 
hands of a few architects, with Stan- 
ford White as the leader, and a 
few large decorators. Now, mostly, 
women are engaged in this work and 
they do it very well, particularly those 
who are trained in design and crafts- 
manship. But some of them become 
shopkeepers and dealers—dealers in 
antiques—and that is quite different 
from being artists, though, of course, 
it is perfectly legitimate and desirable 
in itself. The decorators should strive 
for the same mastery that was evident 
in the work of the artist of the 18th 
Century.” 

There was much of this same 
spirit in the house about us, both 
indoors and out. Truly, Mr. Lindeberg 
has taken his time. Most of it was 
built two years ago and he is still 
working at it. Fortunately for him, 
his client—who is himself—is ex- 
acting, but is patient and understands. 
He returned to the house. 

“You may have noticed one other 
bit of ornament on the exterior of 
the house beside the gutter decora- 
tion,” he said. “I mean the glass in 
the fanlight over the front door and 
the leaded glass pane in the door it- 
self. It seemed natural to do the 
fanlight that way, and you may notice 
that I worked out a modernistic motif 
in the glass. I think that it didn’t 
go badly in the fanlight, but, 
leaded glass in the door was a 1 Ae 
take. So I am putting in a simple 
grille instead.” A good architect is 
always ready to acknowledge his mis- 
takes to another architect. Sometimes 
he hesitates to admit it to a client 
because the latter may dwell too 
much on the cost. But, as I said 
before, the client in this case was 
sympathetic. 

By this time our conversation was 
warming up, as my host struck out 
one brilliant flash of observation after 
another, but based always on the bald 
foundation of elementary facts and 
principles. He was always the builder 
thinking in terms of construction and 
the use of materials. 

“The picturesque can be made as 
simple as the classic. It should be. 
There is no need to pile up on a 
house a mass—or mess—of jazzy 
gables, projections, bays, loud half- 
timber work and other discordant 
combinations of materials that de- 
tract from the big simple effect—just 
for the purpose of making it pictur- 
esque.” 

“Just a minute, if you please!” 
Mr. Lindeberg darted out of the room 
and as quickly returned with a book 
in his hand showing several illustra- 
tions of his houses. He pointed to 
a picture of a long, low, irregular 
house with a long, steep roof. “‘Isn’t 
this, my first house, the Stillman 
house, which is absolutely the pic- 
turesque type, really simpler than 
this other house, also one of my first, 
which is the classic type—Colonial 
with a porch of tall columns running 
across the front? The porch cuts. off 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PROM THE Bouwporr OF OANTOINETTE 


lt is natural that polite interest... today ... reverts rather wistfully to the gay and 
exquisite courts of the Louis’ ING past age so perfectly mirrors the mood of our 
own ... its vivacity, its wit, its graceful and sparkling joie de vivre... A spirit 
which Berkey & Gay have captured in a wide selection of fashionable new French 
suites and individual pleces now shown in the leading stores... Charming things 
that are complimentary to so many different decorative motifs and types of architec= 


ture... and typical of Berkey aS Gay’s extensive Autumn display of advanced styles. 


Berkey © Gay Furniture 


BEDROOM » DINING ROOM » » LIVING ROOM 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Founded 1853. New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th Street 





One of a set of four small genuine an- 
tique oak armchairs (William and Mary). 
The stretchers are covered in 18th Cen- 
tury fringed yellow silk damask. Three 
are a set and the fourth is of the same 
period with a slightly different under- 
framing. All four have always been in 
the same family 
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Modern Architecture Not Modernistie 


(Continued from page 92) 


the light from the windows and from 
an artistic point of view it adds 
something superfluous.” 

“Everything depends on the loca- 
tion. Picturesque houses should gener- 
ally stand more or less alone in the 
open country; they often look terrible 


in a suburb set close together. On 


the other hand, the simpler Colonial 
houses of New England are just right 
in that country and are most success- 
ful when placed along a village street. 
Most of them are actually so simple 
that they have no ‘architecture’ at all. 
But they have a noble quality. That 
is because they are so well adapted 
to each other. Do you know that the 
last time I was in Stockbridge I 
paced off the fronts of the old houses 
along the main street? They are 


about 39 feet across the front and ~ 


20 to 22 feet deep. They are about 
alike, but could you beat the effect? 
“But a picturesque house will often 


| look best in a big rugged landscape. 


A well-known classicist whose work 
I admire very much tells me that 
there should be nothing but architec- 
ture on classic lines. But the classic 
building on the side of a rugged hill 
is rarely successful. An excellent il- 
lustration of this is the old Cullum 
Hall at West Point, which is beauti- 
fully designed along classic lines, but 
which certainly does not look at ease 
in its romantic setting. Nearby stand 
the chapel and the riding academy 
done in the best picturesque manner. 
These buildings are very much a 
part of the landscape. One feels that 
they are as much a part of the land- 
scape as the rocks out of which they 
seem to have grown.” 

Thus an experienced, discerning 
mind settled, to no small degree, one 
of the big controversies that have 
confused both architects and public 
for a hundred years in this country, 
and God knows for how much longer 
in other parts of the world. Mr. 
Lindeberg had similarly resolved the 
dispute over modernism and in the 
same way, namely, by casting non- 
sense aside and by pointing out the 
one or two essentials of the problem. 
He offered no final solution to be 
adopted as a cast-iron rule, but in- 
stead, by showing how really simple 
the problem is, he made its solution 
much easier in specific cases. These 
observations shed an interesting light 
on Mr. Lindeberg’s idea of roofs, 
for he has long been noted for the 
remarkable roofs on his houses. This 
shows that he has thought deeply 
about roofing, and has analyzed to 
the full its broader relations. His 
theory is far from a mere arbitrary 
rule to make a striking, picturesque 
roof on every possible occasion. 

“T am glad to hear you expose the 
fallacy of the so-called styles or 
periods,” I said. “Of all the sugary 
indigestible pap that is fed to an 
art-hungry public, that is the worst. 
To praise a particular house ‘as a 
fine example of the Cotswold archi- 
tecture’ is ridiculous.” 

“You are right,” replied my host. 
“We just can’t do Cotswold archi- 
tecture in this country. Nor can we 
do Spanish, French or Italian, affect- 
ing something which we do not 
thoroughly understand. The things we 
do in our own manner are the things 
we do best.” 

Then the talk drifted to the proper 
use of building materials, another im- 
portant feature in design for which 
this architect has long been noted. 


Mr. Lindeberg talked at length of 
all the important building materials 
and finishes, and he took me out to 
the new playhouse wing, which was 
under construction, and he showed 
me there a new insulating material 
that he was trying out, lining the in- 
side surfaces of the walls and ceil- 
ing with it. Besides his preoccupation 
with the construction side, Mr. Linde- 
berg is keenly alive to color and 
texture. 

“Da you remember those hand- 
surfaced effects we architects used 
to try to get with beams? Instead of 
edging off the wood with long strokes, 
thé carpenters pecked and chipped off 
the wood mechanically so that the 
wood looked as if some animal like 
a beaver had carefully bitten it all 
over. When texture is overdone, it 
is terrible. Brick is a great study. I 
remember well the attempt made by 
McKim to depart from the smooth- 
surfaced harsh colored brick in use 
thirty years ago. Do you know this 
brick?” he asked, pointing to the 
walls of the garden front of the house. 

“I certainly do. I was mainly re- 
sponsible for bringing the Holland 
brick to this country seven years 
ago,’ I replied. “My builder friends 
laughed at the idea and told me that 
the brick couldn’t stand our climate. 
I asked them if they had ever visited 
Holland and kad seen the Dutch cows 
with canvas covers tied to their backs 
to keep off the rain. The canvas- 
back Holland cows are Dutch aunts 
to our own Chesapeake canvas-backed 
ducks.” 

Mr. Lindeberg laughed, “Well, you 


see the rain hasn’t washed away my ° 


walls. That brick is wonderfully lumi- 
nous in color. It is luminous on a 
dark or rainy day, when most brick 
has a dead color. It was the best 
brick I could get at the time, but 
you can get still better brick now. 
Its tones are remarkable—a blend of 
soft pinks, violets, bright reds and 
lemon yellows, which seem to be 
brought out best by laying the brick 
in broad joints, slightly raked out, of 
the natural gray Portland Cement 
mortar.” 

We talked of brick at great length, 
of and on—of all kinds of brick, of 
everybody’s brick, where to get it and 
how to lay it. In fact, we could have 
easily given a radio broadcast on the 
art of brickwork. Our talk was almost 
a rehearsal for a brickwork hour. 

We entered the house again to con- 
tinue our discussion of building mate- 
rials. Mr. Lindeberg’s home is a really 
remarkable example of interior deco- 
ration, distinguished by its restraint 
of design and its rich harmony of 
color. Though there is not a period 
room in it, its repose and maturity 
make it seem like something out of 
another country, yet still America. 
The interior had something of that 
mellow refinement and strong person- 
ality which are making the buildings 
of the Swedish architects famous 
throughout the world today. 

“You must miss Bertram Good- 
hue,” I remarked. Goodhue and 
Lindeberg were friends, having offices 
in the same building and seeing each 
other often. “Ah! That is true,” re- 
plied Mr. Lindeberg. “What a man 
he was! And what an artist! All of 
us felt that he was just at that point 
of blossoming out into a mature per- 
sonal art on new lines, modern if 
you will, and brilliant, but sound. In 

(Continued on page 96) 
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306 + Brushed steel and brass unite to 


make this Crucet Lamp a thing of classic 
appeal. The shade has brushed steel 
trimming. 20 inches high. 





Beautiful designs finished in old brass, antique bronze, and in pleasing combina- 
tions of brushed steel, brass and copper... offer fresh, new charm to the home of 
today, whether it is comfortably conservative, or follows the modern trend. 


There is a wide choice of models which fit harmoniously into period decorations, 





515 + In a single line of sheer beauty, 
this Crucet model in brushed steel and 
brass, achieves rare individuality. Its 
shade has alternate panels of brushed 
steel. 25 inches high. 


too,—Colonial, French, Eng- 


¥ lish, Italian and Spanish. 


Crucet Lamps have 
distinguished simplicity; 
they are masterpieces of 
graceful line and proportion 
. «. priced most reasonably 


from Eighteen to Twenty- 





Four Dollars, complete with 315 - Crucet gives refreshing originality 


lo this Lamp, with a design which utilizes 
brushed steel and brass. The hetght ts 
24 inches. 


shades. 


Lamps by Crucet are dis- 
played at all the beller stores. 
Be sure lo send for attractive 


Booklet showing other de- 





signs. Address Department A. 


302 - The restful simplicity of tts lines makes this Crucet Lamp, with tts 520 
kwin lights, an appropriate contribulion to the modern home. It ts 
finished in antique brass, and ts 20 inches high. é : : 
\ with polished black panels in each side. 


> Height, 21 inches. 


€ RUC ET 220 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


+ A design to adorn any room has a 
beautiful base finished tn antique brass 
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The First Virtue of a Gift ~ 
Exclusiveness 
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This OLD YORK PATTERN consists of flowers in high relief, placed on the rim 
and decorated in various pleasing colors. In open stock Dinner Plates are $20 doz.; 
Bread and Butter Plates, $14 doz.; Teacups and Saucers, $22 doz.; 

Tea set, 23 pieces, $34; DinnerService, 97 pieces, $160. 


T no other shop in 
America can this pattern be found. What a 
complete gift! Beauty! Quality! Exclusiveness! 


Through the channel of Plummer’s you may 
select gifts for the Autumn Bride, confident 
that your selections will have all the virtues a 
gift should have—first of which is the virtue 
of exclusiveness. 


A visit will convince you that here, through- 
out our five floors, is supreme quality. ‘The 
greatest makers of china and glass are lavishly 
represented. Our entire third floor is devoted 
to antiques. 


For those who cannot call our mail order de- 
partment is maintained. This department is 
efficiently serving our patrons in all sections 
of the country. 


Wn H. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Vodern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 


Near Fifth Avenue 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 


HARTFORD, CONN, 





36 Pratt Street 
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Silver Birds and Animals in Decoration 
(Continued from page 55) 
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The graceful forms-of pheasants, like those of peacocks, have attracted the 


attention of many present-day silversmiths and they are 


producing these 


ornaments in a manner which has made them popular in living room and 


den alike. They are also 


is a peculiarly subtle light and shade 
with the silver models of these an- 
imals owing to their smooth coat and 
the various muscles of their bodies. 
At the same time, much as an ad- 
mirer of horses may prefer them in 
his den or as a paper weight on his 
desk, they lack some of the more 
decorative qualities of the feathered 
world or the long furred animals, the 
shapes of which are less regular. 

It is possible to accomplish much 
by carefully selecting suitable sub- 
jects. The table at a child’s birthday 
party, for example, may be made 
a joy to the little ones by decorating 
it with little Angora cats in the form 
of salt cellars, the cream could be 
served from one of the creamers 
which is a “cow with a crumpled 
horn”. These cow-creamers of course 
were popular in the Georgian days 
but the modeling was, to say the 
least, not expert. Today these same 
pieces are being made with the same 
careful attention to detail as that 
which marks the other modern silver 
animals and birds. 

Then too, on that birthday table 
there might be an imposing ostrich, 
the back of which lifts off and dis- 
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table decoration, Courtesy Wyler 
Reynard with his bushy tail. Many 
are unaware that these attractive or- 
naments belong to “modern silver” 
as distinct from “antique”, conse- 
quently there has been less general 
attention paid to them than would 
otherwise be the case. Actually they 
offer themselves as decorative me- 
diums as well as subjects to compose 
an interesting and personal collection. 
While they undoubtedly lend them- 
selves as cabinet pieces they become 
far more decorative when placed more 
or less indiscriminately about a room. 
One of the larger examples placed 
on a small table beneath a lamp be- 
comes a charmingly bright spot par- 
ticularly when the rays of the light 
are reflected from the soft gleam of 
the silver. Similarly one or two 
placed on a mantel shelf add a pleas- 
ing contrast to any colorful porce- 
lain ornaments which stand nearby. 
Nor could any ornament be more 
suited to a dressing table than a pair 
of the small birds, while the larger 
birds or one or two of the animals 
invariably add to any hall table or. 
to a side table in a living room. 
Once these creatures of Nature in 
silver are introduced into a home, 
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Many celebrated race horses are perpetuated in silver and no 
animal offers a more suitable subject for this metal, the dull sheen 
reproducing the soft satin-like coats. Courtesy E. Schmidt & Co. 


closes a sugar bowl. Besides those 
mentioned there are the “bunny rab- 
bit” salt shakers, the many types of 
dogs and the watchful and insolent 


Modern Houses 
(Continued from page 94) 


those California buildings of his, one 
could see that Bertram Goodhue was 
developing something big, and his 
Nebraska State Capitol showed that 
he was really well along on the new 
road. There was character in form 
and ornament but none of that ‘arty’ 
touch which injures so many con- 
temporary decorations; his death was 
a tragedy for architecture.” 

So we talked that evening until it 
was time to turn the lights out. A 


/good deal of it dealt chiefly with 


things of professional interest only. 


the enthusiasm of the dwellers within 
develops apace. Nor is it ever long 
before various members of the family 
are adding to the home ‘menagerie’. 


[Indeed I have an uneasy feeling that 
some of it reported here was merely 
shop talk. But shop talk, neverthe- 
less, may be more significant than 
studio gossip, for it is more likely to 
deal with vital things. And what 
could be more important than Mr. 
Lindeberg’s remark about his 18th 
Century chair: ‘Could a chair be 
finer? The man who designed the 
chair knew everything that could be 
known about a chair. And the gentle- 
men of the 18th Century knew ex- 
actly how to use a chair and where 
to place it.” That, and the fact that 
the architect was taking at least two 
years to build his own house. 
(Continued on page 100) 











The Roman priestesses of 
Vesta were consecrated to 
the protection and con- 
tinuance of the pagan 
temple’s sacred flame 
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Reputation is the most treasured of all 
Packard assets. It is as jealously guarded, 
as carefully maintained, as was the undy- 
ing flame of an ancient empire. For to 
Packard, reputation is not alone a reward, 


but a continuing responsibility. 


Packard reputation is the result of thirty 
years of fixed intent—to build the finest 
of motor cars for a clientele which places 
quality before price. But the Packard 


ASK - HOE MAN 


management firmly believes that reputa- 
tion is never completely earned—it is 


always being earned. 


As a result Packard cars today are far in 
the forefront of the quality field—in 
beauty as in engineering. And Packard 
holds its well-won reputation to be the 
strongest guarantee that that position of 


leadership will forever continue. 


WHO OWNS ONE 














We have a way, in our modern many-windowed homes 
and apartments, of catching the essence or flavor of 
one of the great decorative periods of the past without 
making historic museums Of our rooms. It is a de- 
lightful characteristic of our times. ¢ And this Cheney 
damask — French in inspiration, gayly graceful in 
quality —is especially suited to the modern bedroom 
high in a great apartment house or in the beautiful home 
im the suburb. Used with this damask are two Cheney 


draperies. ¢ Cheney Upholstery and Drapery Fabrics 


have been used by fine interior decorators for years. 
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Is your name on our 
list 
to receive the new 
Valentine-Seavyer Book 
on Modern Furniture 
for the living room? 


If not, please send it now. 
This book containing beauti- 
ful pictures of latest Valentine- 
Seaver creations is ready for 
distribution. There is no 
charge. Address either Valen- 
tine-Seaver, 4127 George Sz., 
Chicago, or No. 1 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 


VALENTINE> SEAVER 







O look upon these two beautiful 

Valentine-Seaver creations in their 
impressive setting might easily cause you 
to rate Valentine-Seaver furniture as most 
expensive. 
As a matter of fact, this exclusive 
Valentine-Seaver design of an English 
lounge-sofa, covered in hand-painted 
linen-velvet, is very moderately priced— 
considering its superfine quality. It has 
the patented Valuxsea down- filled back 
and cushions, which, while giving all the 
deep luxury of down, assure a permanent 
trimness of line. There is no sagging, 





no loss of shapeliness during its life. 


The Valentine-Seaver Queen Anne Chair, 
with its typical Queen Anne back, is 
much less expensive than its rare beauty 
and masterful craftsmanship would lead 
you to believe. Why not enjoy it in your 
home? Covering is of imported silk broc- 
atelle. Cushion is down-filled. Legs are 
of solid mahogany as you would expect. 


Prominent dealers in fine furniture every- 
where sell Valentine-Seaver productions. 
If you do not know the location of the 
one nearest you, write us for the address. 


Valentine-Seaver — Division of Kroehler Mfg. Co., largest makers of 


upholstered Living Room Furniture in the world—4127 George Street, 
Chicago—New York Display Room—1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 





Colors applied to canvas ull- 
der the guidance of the mas- 
ter’s brush blend into memo- 
rable fantasies. e « Separate 
melodious stra ins from thein- 
struments of an orchestra, 
brought together by the di- 
rector’s baton, emerge as the 


7 produce furniture for the Bedroom and Boudoir that compares in 


craftsmanship, excellence of design and beauty of finish with the master- 


pieces of other lands and days, and to make this furniture available to the 


discriminating public is the desire of the Decorators Furniture Company. 


(NECORATORS 


383 Madison Avenue, 
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symphonies to which we like 
to listen... and colors in the 
home, selected and arranged 
by the discriminating deco- 
rator, form pleasing sight- 
symphonies which rest and 
delight the eve by their re- 


sulting harmony. 


The measure of success so far achieved is evident in the exclusive 
display of models in the permanent exhibition rooms at 585 Madison 
Avenue, New York, to pehaeh dealers, interior decorators, architects 


and their clients are especially invited. 


SurNITURE Co, 


INCORPORATED 


New York ity. 
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Sleeping luxury you 
never knew before ~ 


Thanks to its hundreds of tiny coil springs, the 
StmMons Beautyrest Mattress softly yields to 
the slightest curve of your body and gives the 
gentle, perfectly distributed support which 
makes for complete relaxation. Depending 
upon upholstery and covering 
selected the BEAutyreEst at Hale’s 50 
is priced from a 9 


HALE’S 
Specialists in Sleeping Equipment 


420 MADISON AVENUE woe NEW YORK 


Stores als ) at 
516 N. Michigan Ave., 1006 Broad Street 
GH ilrGA GO NEWARK 


Fisher Building 
D EL RyeOmerL 
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Foreign Inspiration 
(Continued from page 57) 





This is the bedroom in the home of Mrs. Stafford. Very 
simple in effect yet definitely under French influence 


The mantel in this lovely bedroom 
is of French design and the walls are 
covered with French silk. All the de- 
tails of this room, from the upholstery 
of the chairs to the coverings of the 
beds are in delightful harmony. There 
is a simplicity about it all rarely seen 
in a bedroom inspired by French in- 


fluence. In the main the panels in the 
wall are left empty, the lighting fix- 
tures are most inconspicuous and the 
charm of the room depends absolutely 
on the really important pieces of 
furniture, the exquisite color arrange- 
ments and especially on the as- 
sociation of various significant pieces. 


Interpretation of Colonial Architecture 


(Continued from page 81) 
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A stable for saddle horses, a cow barn and wagon shed have been combined 


in this picturesque building 


, which is finished with flush boards painted 


white. The roof is covered with shingles stained dark brown 


conditions. There is no denying the 
charms of the old New England 
houses, “antiqued” as it were, in 
the natural passing of time and left 
with that mellow quality which time 
imparts. One must admit, however, 
that they are quite often possessed 
of a discouraging arrangement of 
rooms. But if the inconvenient par- 
titions and diminutive rooms seem 


Maden 


hopeless to the amateur, they are 
merely a fascinating problem to the 
experienced architect. Mr. Farwell’s 
home is proof that the imagination 
of the architect can bring about a 
complete transformation, can change 
the old house into a beautiful modern 
home—and with far less structural 
change than one would expect—and 
still retain the charm of the old. 


Houses 


(Continued from page 96) 


EDITOR’S Nowe Progress in country 
house architecture in the last thirty 
years has been one of the extraor- 
dinary features of the marvelous 
aesthetic Renaissance in America, 
which has spread through all walks 
of American life and industry. Ralph 
Adams Cram says: “I have frequently 
had occasion to comment on the 
astounding development of American 
architecture during the past quarter- 
century, a progress that has put it far 
to the front of all competitors. It is in- 
deeda phenomenal occurrence and one 
that hardly explains itself... . The 


only parallel I know is that incredible 
fifty years in the France of the Mid- 
dle Ages during which Gothic was con- 
ceived, born and brought to matur- 
ity.’ Among the leading architects 
who will contribute to this series are: 
Delano and Aldrich, Grosvenor Atter- 
bury, William Lawrence Bottomly, 
Roger Bullard, Geo. Washington 
Smith, Julius Gregory, Frank J. Fors- 
ter, Mellor and Meigs, Edmund B. | 
Gilchrist, Gordon B. Kaufman, Dwight 

James Baum, Reginald Johnson, Wil- 
liam Dominick, Lewis Bowman, and 
Addison Mizner. Others to follow. 
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Clhree Superb 


ITALIAN SILKS 


newly 4p orted. 


We here present three of the most superb Italian silks imported in recent years. ** That 


on the left (No. 9950) is a reproduction of a robe worn by Gian Galeazzo, a member 
of the great Visconti family which reigned in Milan from 1277 to 1477. * In the center 
(No. 9959) is a Brocart Lampas after the style of Louis XVI of France which won 
high praise in the recent Exposition at Turin. * On the right (No. 9949) is an antique 
Damask, probably Milanese in construction, showing the typical Byzantine influence 
of the early Renaissance with interlacing decorations forming the interesting Gro- 
viglio knot. * The colors of these superb fabrics include the rich Ecclesiastical red 
so rare today, Italian blue, Florentine green and Medici yellow. * Decorators inter- 
ested in fabrics of the Renaissance and Louis Seize Periods are invited to call with 


their clients or to send such clients to us with the full assurance that everything will 


be done to please the client and to protect the sender. 


J.H. THORP & CO., Ine. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 


250 PARK AVENUE, AT 47TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1819 - Importations Exclusive 
Boston: /I. I. Wood, 420 Boylston St. Chicago: A.D. Funk, 1810 Heyworth Bldg. 


Philadelphia: H. S. Jennings, 1520 Locust St. Los Angeles: S. A. Davis,516S. FigueroaSt. 
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Decorative Importance of Porcelain Vases 


(Continued from page 61) 


VANI-ONYX 





a° Vitreous. Marble 





Enduring Beauty 


We practical moderns buy Beauty by the calendar. 
“Will it wear?”? we ask. And Sani-Onyx answers 
with a promise to outserye the building itself. 

Here, indeed, is lasting beauty for bathroom 
and kitchen walls, ceiling and wainscoting. 


Sani-Onyx is fused from rock ingredients and 


comes in conyenient slabs, in a variety of 


modern colors and color combinations. 
Doesn’t chip, check or discolor. No 
expense for repairs or re-decoration. 


Send for a beautiful free portfolio 


picturing actual installations in color. 


MARIETTA MFG. CO. 


300 BROOKSIDE AVE. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








est enjoyment of possession 
then it should be so placed 
as to attract the attention 
of those who visit his home. 
For happiness of pos- 
session is mothered and 
fostered by the covetous- 
ness and admiration of 
others whether this be ex- 
pressed toward an antique 
vase or any other object. 

One of the advantages 
of placing a collection of 
porcelain vases in different 
parts of a house is that the 
owner develops a more in- 
tensive study toward those 
in the room in which he 
or she happens to be at the 
moment. In time, over- 
looked features in the dec- 
oration of a vase made at 
one factory will be found 
to closely resemble those 
of an example which orig- 
inated at another and pos- 
sibly one in a different 
European country. Thus, it 
is possible to trace a likeness between 
a Dresden, a Sevres, a Chelsea and 
others. This is natural, for to the same 
extent in no other craft did the artists 
of one country copy the styles of an- 
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One of a set of 
old Spode _ spill- 


holders in a deep 


blue with 
flowers in reserve. 
Courtesy 
Plummer & Co. 


in the designs which are 
free of the Oriental influ- 
ence. To quote and follow 
one example of this: the 
Dresden painters adopted 
the small separate floral 
blossoms accompanied by 
a larger bouquet, in which 
there was generally a rose. 
The same arrangement is 
found with the French 
porcelain and to an even 
greater extent with the 
Chelsea. Nor are those 
quoted the only factories 
which adopted this and 
other forms of decoration 
which are basically simi- 
lar. The later German, 
French and the many fa- 
mous English of which so 
few are now left, each and 
all, “borrowed” from one 
another. And those self- 
same motifs later found 
their way to America and 
were repeated by the few 
American porcelain factor- 
ies which sprang up after the begin- 
ning of the last century. 

Perhaps, in view of the lineage of 
some of the European porcelain vases, 
those made in our own native potter- 
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Small colorful vases afford a touch of color in a bed- 
room and naturally find place on a bureau or dressing 
table with other ornamental objects. Courtesy Old France 


other. In the first place they all drew 
upon the Chinese decorations, and 
this shows in the various motifs which 
were interpreted in the Oriental man- 
ner; yes, even where a native object 
was used by the European painters, 
it frequently displayed what the ar- 
tists thought to be the “Chinese man- 
ner” in its interpretation. 

But the relationship of the various 
painted decorations is equally evident 


ies may not rank as antiques. Yet in 
comparison to the age of the United 
States, the first porcelain vases made 
here offer, or should offer, an even 
greater lure to collectors than those 
made by the famous European pot- 
teries. Unfortunately the early ven- 
tures into the field of porcelain manu- 
facturing in this country never met 
with any great success. This, despite 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Mi SUENO, sixteenth century 
Spanish and Italian Renaissance 
home of S. W. King, Dallas, 
Texas. Allan Boyle, Architect. 
Walter Whitley, Builder. M. 
Jacques Carlu, critic, interior 
decorator, and painter of the fine 
mural in the dining room, a 
room praised as unrivalled in its 
_ conception and inspired by the 
Davanzati Palace of Florence. in 





Sketched by E. Horter 


sent to Spain where he studied for months refining 
his plans. Then to Fontainebleau where the criticism 
of the great M. Carlu, Directeur of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, was secured. 


The grandeur 
of Old Spain relives in 


Equally painstaking care extended to the choice 
a at of materials. It is significant that Atlas White Port- 
this Estancia ot today land Cement was selected for the stucco. Only with 


its pure white base could such exquisite shading of 
color have been obtained. 


Not everyone may attempt so splendid a home. 
Not all may command European talent. But even 
the most modest cottage may have the charm, the 
dependability, and the fire-safeness of Atlas White 


stucco, so eloquently recommended by Mz Swejio. 


io. of the finest Spanish Renaissance homes in 
America.” Thus critics pay tribute to Mz Sueno, 
Dallas residence of S. W. King. 


The beauty of its sixteenth century Spanish and 
Italian architecture is outlined against the Texas sky 
whose varying hues are reflected in the soft Mediter- eae 


ranean pink of its stucco exterior. Above the entrance, 
flanked by sculptured stone columns, the facade rises 
in blue and gold tiling. Stone flying buttresses sur- 
round a dome, capped in blue. 


No effort was spared, no detail omitted, that might 
contribute to perfection. Architect Allan Boyle was 


ATLAS 


You can purchase Atlas White or Atlas Gray Portland Cement in 
any quantity from your own building material dealer. He is the 
only distributing agency between the Atlas plants and your concrete 
job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas and the direct de- 
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of the community. 
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proud designs - fascinating 
weaves - = glowing vibrant 
colors that are fast - Orinoka 
draperies create rich harmony 





WueTHER one’s choice is of heavy stuffs for over-draperies—or 
sheer materials for glass curtains—the noble richness of Orinoka 
designs, the fascinating weaves, the living splendid colors are a 
true expression of the instinct for harmonious surroundings = The 
vibrant glowing colors of Orinoka draperies are guaranteed fadeless. 
The threads are hand-dyed bya special process that makes them 
fast. Orinoka designs are woven, never printed. If the colors 
change from washing or exposure to the sun, merchants are 
authorized to replace new materials or refund the purchase price. 
Look for the guarantee tag attached to every bolt of Orinoka 
colorfast draperies m It is a pleasure to know that your windows 
are correctly and beautifully draped with fabrics that will arouse 
the admiration of your friends. It is a satisfaction to create fresh 
curtains and draperies, and know that their rich color harmony 
is lasting. There is no economy in buying draperies that fade mA 
new Orinoka booklet showing modern and period styles in 
interior decoration, profusely illustrated, with rooms as well 
as fabrics in full color, will be ready about October 1st. 


The 
Orinoka Mills, Department F; 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Orinoka 


A copy will be mailed on receipt of 20c in’ coin. 
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Decorative Importance of Porcelain Vases 


(Continued from page 102) 


the fact that our boundaries contain 
some of the finest material obtainable 
for this ware. In fact, the first hard 
paste made in England is reputed to 
have been produced from clay im- 
ported from Virginia by Cookworthy, 


the chemist who later founded the™ 


Plymouth factory. None the less, 
there are various well modeled and 
painted vases made by the American 
nineteenth century porcelain manu- 
facturers, though most of them are 
now in museums or in prominent col- 
lections. 

Of the many early English factor- 
ies which once produced the splendid 
painted vases we seek today, few have 
survived the various vicissitudes 
through which the industry has 
passed. Probably the three outstand- 
ing factories that remain are Spode’s, 
Minton’s, that founded by the famous 
Josiah Wedgwood, and the Royal 
Worcester. The reason for the sur- 
vival of these is not far to seek; de- 
spite the passing of the centuries and 
the introduction of mass production 
and a consequent decline in the qual- 
ity of modern vases, these factories 
have remained true to the traditions 
which were introduced by the orig- 
inal founders. Today they are repro- 
ducing the same styles of vases with 
the same perfect painted decoration 
as those which were the work of men 
of a hundred and fifty years ago. To 
our knowledge, in the present Spode 
factory there is one old porcelain 
painter who is a direct descendant of 
the Chelsea artists. This ancient may 
be nigh on to four score years, and 
his production may be considerably 
less than it was thirty years ago, but 
he still paints his splendid bird pan- 
els with his old-time skill. 

This continuity of earlier methods 
of decoration is apparent to the same 
extent with the work of the other pot- 
teries mentioned. The early vases 
made at the Minton factory have this 
distinction; they are almost invari- 
ably copies of pieces which had been 
produced at Sévres. In fact Minton’s 
might be termed the ‘“‘Sévres of En- 
gland”. The same inspiration is pres- 
ent to a more or less pronounced de- 
gree in all the English vases, but never 
to quite the same extent as in those 
of the Minton pottery. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that Minton 


Campbell, one of the former owners 
of the pottery, was permitted by Sir 
Richard Wallace to borrow pieces 
from the Wallace collection and make 
exact copies of them. Consequently 
many which bear the mark of the 
Staffordshire factory have their coun- 
terparts in the famous collection 
housed with other works of art in 
Manchester Square, London. 

Then again in this connection it 
must always be remembered that 
while the copies of the Sévres pieces 
were made at Minton’s, they achieved 
their exactness of detail because the 
work was guided, if not undertaken, 
by well known French artists, among 
whom were Leon Arnoux, Boullemier 
and Louis Solon who were, with 
others, brought from France for the 
purpose. If to these men we owe the 
splendid pieces of “English Sévres”, 
to one, Louis Solon, we owe that mag- 
nificent form of decoration known as 
pate-sur-pate (paste on paste). Also 
we still owe him proper recognition 
for this still almost unknown method 
of applied ornamentation. Yet no 
artist ever exhibited a greater indi- 
vidual skill than this Frenchman who 
came to England after the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

He had previously been employed 
at the Sevres factory, but had lost his 
position owing to the conflict with 
Germany in the nineteenth century. 
The pate-sur-pate style of decoration 
had been practiced at Sévres, but it 
remained to Solon after his arrival 
in England to perfect the technique. 
Actually, it is a combination of paint- 
ing and sculpting. Numerous coats - 
of liquid clay were painted onto the 
side of the vase which was to be 
decorated until the desired thickness 
was obtained and later sculptured to 
the form which the artist had in 
mind. 

Like our own American porcelain 
vases, Solon-ware does not yet come 
under the officially recognized cate- 
gory of antiques; nor, as we have said, 
has the work of this skillful artist yet 


_ attracted all the attention it deserves. 


But each year more and more people 
become aware of the beauty of his 
magnificent classic figures and the day 
is not far distant when he will rank 
with other disciples of the classic 
school instituted by Robert Adam. 


Victorian Furniture Returns to Vogue 


(Continued from page 71) 


That criticism, however, cannot fairly 
be raised against these examples in 
the home of Mr. Somerville, which 
form one of the most praiseworthy 
features of a room in which many 
different styles have been brilliantly 
harmonised. 

It has been said that one test for 
a work of art is that it must look 
right in varied settings and side by 
side with achievements in other 
styles; and it is the test of an artist 
that he should be able to arrange 
these different products of different 
times so that they form one com- 
plete unity, free from discord. This 
boudoir is certainly an example of 


the kind. In addition to the furniture 
just described, there are modern up- 
holstered chairs and a settee in which 
the predominating colors are rose, 
blue and buff; and there are Hepple- 
white chairs in cream and decorated 
lacquer, harmonizing with the cream 
mouldings which relieve the peacock 
blue of the walls. In this room, there- 
fore, there is great diversity and har- 
mony of style; and it gives more than 
a hint of what may be done with 
hitherto unpopular Victorian furnish- 
ings—a hint which will almost cer- 
tainly be followed up more extensively 
in the immediate future. We predict 
a return of the Victorian element. 
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PARIS couturieres started it. Modern woman’s scanty raiment brings 
the need for more heat in homes than is comfortable for wool-clothed 
men. But heating engineers are not far behind. There is today one 
heating system that brings made-to-order comfort to each member 
of the family. Everyone who will ever buy or build a home is urged 


to read these facts about Hoffman Controlled Heat. 


This modern heating system enables the occupant of each room to 
control its temperature, without effect on the temperature of other 
rooms. The heat output of each radiator is regulated by the touch 
of a finger on the lever handle of the radiator valve. It commands 
any given radiator to deliver full heat, three-quarter heat, half 
heat, one-quarter heat, or none at all. And, because only as the call 
for heat increases does the supply of steam increase, the amount of 


fuel burned is comparatively small. 


To any standard make boiler and radiators, whether fired by oil, 
gas or coal, can be added the equipment that makes it a Hoffman 
Controlled Heat system. This includes Hoffman Modulating Valves 
and Return Line Valves for radiators, the patented Hoffman Damper 


Regulator, the Hoffman Differential Loop and Main Vent. 


Any good heating contractor can install Hoffman Controlled Heat. 
When properly installed, perfect operation is guaranteed for years 
by a conscientious maker. If you plan to 
build or buy a home, include the comforts 
® of Hoffman Controlled Heat. For those who 
would like to know more about this most 








odern of all heating systems, we have pub- 





shed an interesting booklet, which tells the 
ntire story in words and pictures. May we 
nd you one? Address Hoffman Specialty 
,Inc., Dept.G10, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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Wuetuer one’s choice is of heavy stuffs for over-draperies—or 
sheer materials for glass curtains—the noble richness of Orinoka 
designs, the fascinating weaves, the living splendid colors are a 
true expression of the instinct for harmonious surroundings = The 
vibrant glowing colors of Orinoka draperies are guaranteed fadeless. 
The threads are hand-dyed bya special process that makes them 
fast. Orinoka designs are woven, never printed. If the colors 
change from washing or exposure to the sun, merchants are 
authorized to replace new materials or refund the purchase price. 
Look for the guarantee tag attached to every bolt of Orinoka 
colorfast draperies m It is a pleasure to know that your windows 
are correctly and beautifully draped with fabrics that will arouse 
the admiration of your friends. It is a satisfaction to create fresh 
curtains and draperies, and know that their rich color harmony 
is lasting. There is no economy in buying draperies that fade mA 
new Orinoka booklet showing modern and period styles in 
interior decoration, profusely illustrated, with rooms as well 
as fabrics in full color, will be ready about October 1st. 
The 
Orinoka Mills, Department F;, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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the fact that our boundaries contain 
some of the finest material obtainable 
for this ware. In fact, the first hard 
paste made in England is reputed to 
have been produced from clay im- 
ported from Virginia by Cookworthy, 


the chemist who later founded the » 


Plymouth factory. None the less, 
there are various well modeled and 
painted vases made by the American 
nineteenth century porcelain manu- 
facturers, though most of them are 
now in museums or in prominent col- 
lections. 

Of the many early English factor- 
ies which once produced the splendid 
painted vases we seek today, few have 
survived the various vicissitudes 
through which the industry has 
passed. Probably the three outstand- 
ing factories that remain are Spode’s, 
Minton’s, that founded by the famous 
Josiah Wedgwood, and the Royal 
Worcester. The reason for the sur- 
vival of these is not far to seek; de- 
spite the passing of the centuries and 
the introduction of mass production 
and a consequent decline in the qual- 
ity of modern vases, these factories 
have remained true to the traditions 
which were introduced by the orig- 
inal founders. Today they are repro- 
ducing the same styles of vases with 
the same perfect painted decoration 
as those which were the work of men 
of a hundred and fifty years ago. To 
our knowledge, in the present Spode 
factory there is one old porcelain 
painter who is a direct descendant of 
the Chelsea artists. This ancient may 
be nigh on to four score years, and 
his production may be considerably 
less than it was thirty years ago, but 
he still paints his splendid bird pan- 
els with his old-time skill. 

This continuity of earlier methods 
of decoration is apparent to the same 
extent with the work of the other pot- 
teries mentioned. The early vases 
made at the Minton factory have this 
distinction; they are almost invari- 
ably copies of pieces which had been 
produced at Sévres. In fact Minton’s 
might be termed the “Sevres of En- 
gland”. The same inspiration is pres- 
ent to a more or less pronounced de- 
gree in all the English vases, but never 
to quite the same extent as in those 
of the Minton pottery. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that Minton 


Campbell, one of the former owners 
of the pottery, was permitted by Sir 
Richard Wallace to borrow pieces 
from the Wallace collection and make 
exact copies of them. Consequently 
many which bear the mark of the 
Staffordshire factory have their coun- 
terparts in the famous collection 
housed with other works of art in 
Manchester Square, London. 

Then again in this connection it 
must always be remembered that 
while the copies of the Sévres pieces 
were made at Minton’s, they achieved 
their exactness of detail because the 
work was guided, if not undertaken, 
by well known French artists, among 
whom were Leon Arnoux, Boullemier 
and Louis Solon who were, with 
others, brought from France for the 
purpose. If to these men we owe the 
splendid pieces of “English Sévres”’, 
to one, Louis Solon, we owe that mag- 
nificent form of decoration known as 
pate-sur-pate (paste on paste). Also 
we still owe him proper recognition 
for this still almost unknown method 
of applied ornamentation. Yet no 
artist ever exhibited a greater indi- 
vidual skill than this Frenchman who 
came to England after the Franco- 
Prussian war. 

He had previously been employed 
at the Sevres factory, but had lost his 
position owing to the conflict with 
Germany in the nineteenth century. 
The pate-sur-pate style of decoration 
had been practiced at Sévres, but it 
remained to Solon after his arrival 
in England to perfect the technique. 
Actually, it is a combination of paint- 
ing and sculpting. Numerous coats . 
of liquid clay were painted onto the 
side of the vase which was to be 
decorated until the desired thickness 
was obtained and later sculptured to 
the form which the artist had in 
mind. 

Like our own American porcelain 
vases, Solon-ware does not yet come 
under the officially recognized cate- 
gory of antiques; nor, as we have said, 
has the work of this skillful artist yet 


_ attracted all the attention it deserves. 


But each year more and more people 
become aware of the beauty of his 
magnificent classic figures and the day 
is not far distant when he will rank 
with other disciples of the classic 
school instituted by Robert Adam. 
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That criticism, however, cannot fairly 
be raised against these examples in 
the home of Mr. Somerville, which 
form one of the most praiseworthy 
features of a room in which many 
different styles have been brilliantly 
harmonised. 

It has been said that one test for 
a work of art is that it must look 
right in varied settings and side by 
side with achievements in other 
styles; and it is the test of an artist 
that he should be able to arrange 
these different products of different 
times so that they form one com- 
plete unity, free from discord. This 
boudoir is certainly an example of 
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PARIS couturieres started it. Modern woman’s scanty raiment brings 
the need for more heat in homes than is comfortable for wool-clothed 
men. But heating engineers are not far behind. There is today one 
heating system that brings made-to-order comfort to each member 
of the family. Everyone who will ever buy or build a home is urged 


to read these facts about Hoffman Controlled Heat. 


This modern heating system enables the occupant of each room to 
control its temperature, without effect on the temperature of other 
rooms. The heat output of each radiator is regulated by the touch 
of a finger on the lever handle of the radiator valve. It commands 
any given radiator to deliver full heat, three-quarter heat, half 
heat, one-quarter heat, or none at all. And, because only as the call 
for heat increases does the supply of steam increase, the amount of 


fuel burned is comparatively small. 


To any standard make boiler and radiators, whether fired by oil, 
gas or coal, can be added the equipment that makes it a Hoffman 
Controlled Heat system. This includes Hoffman Modulating Valves 
and Return Line Valves for radiators, the patented Hoffman Damper 
Regulator, the Hoffman Differential Loop and Main Vent. 


Any good heating contractor can install Hoffman Controlled Heat. 
When properly installed, perfect operation is guaranteed for years 
by a conscientious maker. If you plan to 
build or buy a home, include the comforts 
of Hoffman Controlled Heat. For those who 
would like to know more about this most 
modern of all heating systems, we have pub- 
lished an interesting booklet, which tells the 





entire story in words and pictures. May we 
send you one? Address Hoffman Specialty 
Co., Inc., Dept.G10, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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What Americans Are Seeing in Paris 
(Continued from page 69) i 


Blanche tells the public that the best 
way to see his portraits is to look at 
them with his memoirs, “Mes Mod- 
éles”,in hand! The exhibition is called 
“Tmages pour I’Illustration de Mémoi- 
res, 1881-1929”! With one fell swoop 
Blanche disarms even his most antipa- 
thetic critics, for how can one criticize* 
an artist who calmly announces that his 
paintings are notes which he has made 
to help him keep vivid his memory 
of his friends and his favorite land- 
scapes? For by this attitude Blanche 
has placed his paintings out of the 
realm of art, defying the entire mod- 
ern conception of painting. As far as 
Monsieur Blanche is concerned Clive 
Bell has lived in vain. He brazenly 
proclaims that his only interest in 
painting is the literary value which 
he attaches to his portraits of his 
friends. That is nothing less than 
heresy in this modern art epoch. 

In choosing his subjects for his 
portraits one feels that Blanche has 
acted as a novelist does when he 
chooses his characters for his novels 
or the way an actor chooses his réles 
to act; they are always a projection 
of his own personality. And what a 
personality it must be that is ex- 
pressed by Max Beerbohm at thirty 
years, the Marquess of Crewe, Yvette 
Guilbert, the Prince de Chimay, 
Mabel Dodge, Lily Lantry, Strawin- 
sky, the Countess de Castiglione, 
Virginia Woolf, and Jean Cocteau! 
THE THEATRICAL SEASON 

Compared with the extraordinary 
brilliance of the theatrical season last 
year in Paris, this season appears 
almost entirely without interest. With 
the exception of a new play by Lenor- 
mand at the Studio des Champs- 
Elysées, ‘‘Une Vie Secréte”, a revival 
of Crommylinck’s ““Cocu Magnifique” 
at the Théatre Michael and the daring 
“Les Egarés” by Marguerite Duterme 
at the Comédie Caumartin, there are 
no French plays of interest. 

Of course American plays continue 
to fill the Boulevard theatres. The 
Théatre de ’Avenue produced a trans- 
lation of ‘“The Spider”, the Folies-Wa- 
gram is still giving Gershwin’s “Tip- 
Toes”, the Apollo packs its house with 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan”. Even 
more brazen in their invasion of the 
Parisian theatre are the four Ameri- 
can companies playing in English: 
Willette Kershaw’s production of 
“Maya” at the Studio, another Amer- 
ican company playing O’Neill’s “De- 
sire Under the Elms” at the Vieux 
Colombier, Una Baye’s production of 
“By Candle Light” at the Femina, 
besides the permanent English com- 
pany playing “Journey’s End” at the 
Albert I. Besides these dramas there 
are two American musical revues with 
entire American casts: Lew Leslie’s 
“Blackbirds” at the Moulin Rouge 


and the all-American Revue at the 
Ambassadeurs. Lastly Ganna Walska 
(Mrs. Harold McCormick) made her 
début as an actress at the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées in a play written 
around the famous Second Empire 
beauty, “The Castiglione”. 

THE FIRST QUEEN OF MONTPARNASSE: 
MLLE, KIKI. 

Individual in all things, Montpar- 
nasse has continued so in choosing 
its first “Queen”. Instead of concours 
as happens in most communities when 
a “Queen” is selected, the Queen of 
Montparnasse was elected by a unan- 
imous acclamation,—there were no 
rivals to “Kiki”. Model, Dancer, 
Movie Star, Diseuse, Painter and 
Autobiographer, Kiki has long been 
the uncrowned Queen of Mont- 


- parnasse. Her recent election has only 


confirmed her former status. 

Beginning her career almost at the 
same moment that Montparnasse be- 
gan to take on its role as the artistic 
centre of the world, Kiki has evolved 
along with her capital. When the first 
cabaret, the Jockey, opened in Mont- 
parnasse in 1922, Kiki sang her 
“marins” songs there. And then, fol- 
lowing the tide, Kiki became an “‘ar- 
tiste-peintre”. After a very successful 
exhibition at the Galerie du Sacre du 
Printemps, Kiki took her canvases to 
Berlin where the Galerie Fletcheim 
exposed them, also with success. Then 
came her career in the movies with 
Jacques-Catalain. Now that the ar- 
tists of Montparnasse have conferred 
upon her the title of Queen, Kiki has 
published her “Memoirs”, which are 
illustrated by reproductions of the 
portraits done of Kiki by such well- - 
known artists as Kisling, Foujita, Per 
Krog, Man Ray, Hermine David, and 
Derain. 

A NEW BOITE DE NUIT: LE BATEAU 
IVRE. 

The stately Place de l’?Odéon has 
blossomed forth with a refuge for the 
hounded Parisian intelligentsia where 
they can find peace and gaiety with- 
out, as yet, being pointed out as 
“specimens”. Decorated as a modern 
pleasure yacht, this new cabaret has 
been named after that great poem of 
Arthur Rimbaud, “Le Bateau Ivre”. 
The first deck is the Bar, from which 
leads a nickel-stairway to the Prom- 
enade deck, inclosed with canvas awn- 
ings, where a negro orchestra plays 
excellent dance music. 

Here, nightly, congregate such bona 
fide Parisians as Yvonne George, 
Maurice Rostand, Valentine Tessier, 
Marcel Herrand, Jean Cocteau, and 
Christian Berard. If only no one 
hears of this haven from the outside, 
there will still be one spot left on 
the Rive Gauche where artists and 
writers may always meet informally. 
But its popularity is bound to grow. 








Prop er Primin 


ts the foundatio n Of a tasting firish. 


Jor repainting 


This Aluminum priming coat seals the surface of the 
wood keeping out moisture and preventing the 
warping and checking that ordinarily would 
break down the finishing coats of paint. 





EPAINTING a home that begins to show signs the wood and the weather. Shuts out the moisture 


of dinginess and neglect should not be con- and preserves the beauty and freshness of the finish 
sidered as an item of expense. It is an investment, coats long after the ordinary paint job would have 
paying big dividends in beauty and cleanliness... in broken down. ; 


increased property value . . . and in the rating ac- 


; ; Both your architect and your painting contractor 
corded the home owner by friends and neighbors. y y P = 


know why, and how, the use of Aluminum Paint as a 


Thoughtful, far-seeing home owners realize this priming coat prolongs the life of the paint you apply 
economic truth—and are insuring the investment to your home. Ask them about it. They’ll be glad 
feature of their painting jobs with a priming coat to explain. 


of Aluminum Paint. 
ALUMINUM (COMPANY OF AMERICA 


as ae = aes: oe ae rin the warping JAI Oliver Building, Pittsbursh, Pa. 
eet ee oe Sed Dy alternating, Mots: Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
ture and dryness. It peels and checks unless applied 
over a moisture-proof foundation. ALBRON The pigment base for the better grades of Aluminum Pain~ is ALBRON made 
= F : ie kolo of pure ALCOA Aluminum. Your architect will probably specify a primer 
Aluminum Paint, used as a primer, 1S just exactly made of ALBRON mixed with a suitable vehicle. Good paint manufacturers, 
EZ dealers, painting contractors are prepared to furnish it. 


that. It puts an impermeable metal coating between 
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“The course means more to 
me than I can tell you. 
It is well worth every dollar and 


every hour—fascinating hours— 
that I have put into it.”’ 


2 


“The lessons are certainly 
fascinating. 

I look forward to the next with 

great enthusiasm. I must con- 


fess, the course is much more 
than I expected, it is so thorough 


3 


“It more than fulfilled my 
expectations. 


You deserve the highest praise 
for the conscientious way you 
conduct it from beginning to 
end.” 


4 


“Ithas helped me in a hun- 
dred ways in our new home. 


T cannot tell you how much en- 
joyment I am having from the 
knowledge gained from your 
course,” 


and detailed.” 


Extracts from four letters received within the past few weeks—all 
written voluntarily without solicitation. Names of writers on request. 


Give YOUR creative talents a chance 


To plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor and wall coverings, draperies, pictures 
and objets d’art, and with them create out of an empty, box-like space a place of enchanting 
beauty and charm, affords a satisfaction closely akin to that produced by the achievement of 
a fine painting or sculpture. As a matter of fact, such a room is just as much a result of 
creative instinct and ability as any painting. 

Interior Decorating is a science as well as an art, since it rests upon very definite and 
immutable laws and principles. No matter how cultured and “artistic” one may be, without 
a thorough knowledge of those laws and principles one cannot avoid mistakes that are im- 
mediately apparent to those who know. 

These laws and principles can be learned in a few months’ time at the cost of a few minutes’ 
thoughtful reading each day—reading which is neither dull nor tedious but absorbingly 
interesting. 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration 


is one of the most enjoyable and profitable courses of reading for cultivated people that can 
be found today; a course that will help them materially and add enormously to their pleasure 
in the purchasing they do through the rest of their lives; a course that will equip them well 
for the practice of one of the most enjoyable and lucrative of all careers if one is desired; a 
course that is as fascinating as any novel— 

And it is a course that will, in all probability, reveal in you hitherto unsuspected creative 
abilities. 

The Arts & Decoration Practical Home Study Course is planned to fit in with your spare 
time. The lessons come to you at regular intervals and are so clearly written and so profusely 
illustrated that they intrigue your interest from beginning to end. Personal correspondence with 
the instructural staff supplements your reading and affords valuable consultation on your in- 
dividual problems. 

Twenty-four lessons, each one more delightful than the last, make up this invaluable course, 
Step by step they initiate you into the artistic principles that govern the creation of beautiful 
home surroundings. Each principle is so concisely set forth, so clearly explained in non- 
technical language, that reading your lessons will be very real pleasure and in no sense a task. 


The pictures shown here in reduced size 
are typical of the hundreds of illustra- 
tions in the printed lesson pamphlets. 





A most enjoyable and profitable 


career for the cultivated man or woman 


The work of the Interior Decorator is to create beautiful rooms and homes out of beautiful 
things—beautiful furniture, rugs, pictures, tapestries, objets d’art. The very nature of the work 
compels close association constantly with the most beautiful products of all the arts and crafts. 
The rewards compare favorably with those of any other profession. Any woman reader of 
Arts & Decoration who has ever wished she could “‘do something”, either for the sake of the 
income or merely to occupy her time and provide her with a new interest in life, will find this 
course the answer to her problem. 


The course is not expensive, and you will find its cost a most profitable imvestiment. 





Certificate of Approval issued to this Course by ° 

the University of the State of New York Send for Beautiful Brochure rene FREE 
Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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MODERNISTIC 
DESIGN 








In Lightng ~ ~ 


The Vogue for Modern Lighting in residential as well 
as commercial interiors has permanently captured the 
popular fancy, and Kaylite’s beautiful Modernistic de- 
signs are enjoying a steady public acceptance, partic- 
ularly since the low prices make possible economical 
installations. A wide range of attractive designs is 
available. 





Architects, Decorators and their clients 
are invited to write Dept. D9 for illus- 
trations, and name of nearest dealer. 


wat 


MFG.\\ CORP 


138 MOTT STREET, N. Y. C. 
Dept. D9 
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The “Artificial Paradise” of Broadway 


(Continued from page 72) 


for the moment, and one thing fades 
into another so quickly that encores 
ruin the tempo. 

It is all the insubstantial fabric of 
a loose and ephemeral gayety minis- 
tering to what is primitive and in- 
stinctive in us, smashing unity to 
flinders and leaving not a wrack of 
memory behind when we emerge into 





Dorothy Carroll who is appearing in 
Earl Carroll’s “Sketch Book 


Grover Whalen’s Broadway and hurry 
to Nedick’s and Schrafft’s, America’s 
new Maxime’s and Rathskellers. 

Fury! Speed! Whip it up!—are not 
these Broadway musical comedies es- 
sentially American? They mirror our 
carelessness, our “‘step on it!” slogan. 
our liking for massed noises, massed 
beauty and mass leg production. Thus 
speaketh the Producer: Ingenuity 
without brains, gayety without joy, 
comedy without thought, nudity with- 
out shame (let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone at Shubert! )— 
such is the essence of musical comedy 
on our dear old Broadway in the good 
old summertime, when Nina Leeds 
ceases from troubling and the weary 
Cyrano de Bergerac is safely at rest. 
HOT CHOCOLATES 

Come with me to the best negro 
musical show we have had in New 
York in many dog days. Leave the 
negro to himself, to his spontaneously 
generative spiritual apparatus, and 
you always get something amusing, 
original and worth the price. 

There are a few dull moments in 
Connie’s “Hot Chocolates”. Many of 
the women, of various degrees of 
color, are beautiful with that exotic 
beauty that always awakes remote 
and troublesome moods in me. There 
is Louise Cook, for instance, who 
does, almost nude, the Midway dazse 
de ventre brought up to date. It is 
enormously fetching—if you get what 
I mean. She is, besides, a superb type 
of woman for connoisseurs of such to 
look upon. 

There is Jazzlips Richardson, one 
of the best comedians of the day. He 
has the dry humor of Bert Williams, 
never overdoes his parts and under- 
stands that real comedy is to pathos 
near-allied, at least in make-up. 

Baby Cox,a grotesque little woman, 
plays a Dixie Cinderella and gets un- 
bounded applause. Three corking 
comedians are Eddie Green, Billy 
Maxey and Jimmy Baskette. Their 
station-house scene and their doings 
in a telegraph office kept me giggling 
all the time they were on. There are, 





of course, the Jubilee Singers, Le 
Roy Smith and his Orchestra, the Bon 
Bon Buddies and the Chocolate 
Drops, and don’t forget to notice 
Edith Wilson. You'll find Edith is 
the best Hot Chocolate in town. 


_ EARL CARROLL’S SKETCH BOOK ; 
Earl Carroll is a lord of the gor- 


geously artificial. He is Lucullan, Pe- 
tronian, eye-blasting. He loves pagan 
pomp, curious color schemes and rare 
and exotic high jinks. His “Fioretta” 
was the:-most pompous and gorgeous 
musical comedy I have ever seen. 
His “Sketch Book’, suggested by the 
prancing, sensuous-eyed Eddie Can- 
tor, is a good successor and contains 
all the wild, whirling, extravagant 
notions of Director Carroll. He has 
costumed his summer girls in Sheban 
raiment, and when he takes their cos- 
tumes off of them we behold the most 
marvellous array of legs that any 
bald-headed row or jeunesse -dorée 
tuftsmen ever gloated over. 

Seventh avenue and Fiftieth street 
is the Venusberg, and if any Tann- 
hausers or Parsifals venture beyond 
the portals of the Maison de Carroll 
they may as well abandon all hope of 
reaching heaven that day or that 
night. 

Interspersed with its yellow, blue 
and black color schemes, its magical 
arrangement of lights and its fantastic 
dances, are some of the wittiest few- 
minute sketches under the White 
Lights, with a couple of them that 
should be lifted out with a pair of 
tongs because of their vulgarity (but 
Petronius will nod!). Will Mahoney 
is funny and William Demarest less 
so. Mr. Carroll is not starring any of 
his girls this summer. There is no 
choice in his Garden of Legs. They 
are all equally cute, to speak philo- 
sophically, as ’twere. The “Sketch 
Book” excels in ensemble arrange- 
ment, and some of them are halluci- 


a 


Trine Phelps, one of the Phelps twins. 
They are in the cast of “Sketch Book” 


nating. A wild and satisfying night’s 
show. 
THE SHOW GIRL 

As the Wright Brothers are to fly- 
ing, so is Florenz Ziegfeld to the 
American musical comedy. He gave 
them all lessons, but sad to relate, 
he will, I fear, soon be known under 
the questionable title of the Dean. In 
“The Show Girl” the master-hand 
falters in its inspiring touch as much 
so as Dean Belasco’s did in that sad, 
sad, ‘“Mima” concoction. 

Written and staged by William An- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A CHIPPENDALE chair—with ma= 
hogany frame—is covered in gros 
point. figured in old blues and 
reds upon an old gold background. 


GA, Belmont 


2138 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Period 
Reproductions 






A page from our new catalog now ready for distribution 








| Bh cet in their creation of distinctive interiors, 
will be interested in the 80-page catalog of Albert 
Grosfeld, Inc., available to them upon request. This 
catalog, one page of which 1s herewith illustrated, is 
an unlimited source of ideas for the decoration of 
period or modern interiors. The period pieces are crafted 


in every detail to resemble in finish and design the 
original models . . . the modern pieces are unique and 
distinctive in their originality. While these catalogs will 
not be disposed of indiscriminately, decorators and deal- 
ers are invited to avail themselves of this book containing 
500 illustrations of period models. 


Albert Grosfeld, Suc. 


801-803 Third Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO SHOWROOMS— 1244 North Clark Street 
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AMERICAN WALNUT, THE TREASURE WOOD OF ALL THE WORLD 





A room displayed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


for the anes node 


THe extensive use of American Walnut 
by the most eminent of the modern de- 
signers of furniture and interiors is but 
natural in a day when emphasis is on 
candour. For American Walnut has those 
qualities of finish, of color, of figure, and 
of durability which are so necessary in 
modern design. Its finish is satiny smooth, 
lustrous but not brilliant. Its color is 
mellow, deep, and true. Its figure, always 
graceful, is capable of infinite variation. 
And its resistance to the ravages of wear 
has been proved through the centuries. 
Be sure, therefore, to specify American 
Walnut when planning individual pieces 
or ensembles in the modern manner. 


“The Story of American Walnut’’ con- 
tains valuable suggestions for those 
interested in modern design — as well 
as helpful information on Period Fur- 
niture. A copy is yours for the asking. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
| Room 3404, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


| Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 


| Name 
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thony McGuire, it is a farrago of old 
back-stage stuff, rehashed ancient 
shows and an attempt to keep the 
audience laughing by pronouncing Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s name every five minutes 
(and the audience remains numb and 
dumb). George Gershwin did the 
music, but here is none of that vervey 
lift and deft collaborating with the 
classic which made Mr. Gershwin a 
nine-day furor among those who do 
not know their music either well or 
wisely. The music in “The Show 


Girl” is listless, mechanical and, 
Gershwinically speaking, null and 
void. 


Now, what I carry away from this 
show, and what remains a teasing 
memory in my mind, is the superb 
dancing of Harriet Hoctor, whom I 


have noticed and lauded before in. 


these columns. Why isn’t this finished, 
this inspired dancer known better? Is 
it because Europe has not yet raved 
over her? This young woman is an 
artist of the first water, but such is 
the profound snobbery of the Ameri- 
can public that they will not “go crazy 
over her” until Grandma Europe 
levels her pince-nez at her. 

THE NEW MOON 

This is tip-top, really. “The New 
Moon” is, in fact, the best musical 
romantic comedy of the season, with 
music, by Sigmund Romberg, far 
above some of the dreadful bellow- 
ings of Broadway “orchestras”. It is 
a return to the old traditions of 
melody and picturesqueness. 

The story is laid in the eighteenth 
century, partly in New Orleans and 
partly in the Isle of Pines, and con- 
cerns the romantic adventures of a 
French Revolutionist, one Robert 
Misson. The New Moon is the name 
of a boat. There is a kidnapping, fight- 
ing, pirates—reminders of Robert 
Louis Stevenson at his wildest. Enjoy 
“The New Moon” by divesting your- 
self of all the machinery of reality 
and spread yourself for a souse in the 
improbable. It renews the soul and 
body, mes enfants. And, also, the 
principals and the ensembles are quite 
on the level with Romberg’s music 
and the delights of the eye. Charlotte 
Lansing is a soprano who might be 
heard from some day in still higher 
reaches of the art of—who was the 
Goddess of Music? I’ve mislaid my 
guide-book. George Houston and Wil- 
liam O’Neal are good baritones, and 
Gus Shy is nearly always amusing. 

If you are a musical comedy fan, 
do not miss “The New Moon”. It’s a 
full evening. In fact, it will bear re- 
seeing several times. 

FOLLOW THRU 

The good old Scotch Druid who in- 
vented golf simply wouldn’t know the 
gameif he should wander into Chanin’s 
46th Street Theatre these summer 


nights. For they have put his game to 
music in a fast, furious, rollicking 
melange of love and niblicks, water- 
holes and songs, dormies and dancing. 
The wild romp is called ‘Follow 
Thru” and, dear readers, if you ex- 
pect me to sit down and seriously 
“criticize” this show, I fear you will 
be disappointed. 

A little song called “My Lucky Star” 
is worth hearing. And there is Zelma 
O'Neal. Now, Zelma is some glorious 
American girlie and the one bright 
sparkle of the Bound Brook Country 
Club. Zelma has no inhibitions and 
she will tickle into life any customer 
—-even if he is older than John R. 
Voorhis. John Sheehan furnishes the 
haw-haws! And Alfred Goodman’s 
Orchestra pumps out the music quite 
competently. Don Tompkins and 
Margaret Lee, I might remark, fur- 
nish some comic callow love-making. 
HOLD EVERYTHING 

Pugilism set to music. Heart- 
breaking and noisy climax behind the 
ropes. Girl, girl, who has the girl? 
Booming, yowling music (you musn’t 
expect Wagner or Verdi scores in 
these shows, you know). Nina Olivette 
tries some Fanny Brice mannerisms, 
but there is only one Fanny, al- 
though Nina got some laughs out of 
me, I being in a particularly benign 
and forgiving mood that evening. 
Bert Lahr is a movie comic prize- 
fighter to the cut. Victor Moore, a 
splendid comedian, a fat cherub, 
should have more scope for his 
talents. Jack Whitney and Ona Mun- 
son are good leads. They dance well 
and Betty Compton dashes. 
BROADWAY NIGHTS 


This is burlesque musical comedy. 


(there are, it seems, as many different 
kinds of musical comedy as there are 
varieties of pickles, almost). There 
is much reminiscent stuff in “Broad- 
way Nights” and my laughs were 
labored, even at the gentleman who 
calls himself Dr. Rockwell. He is a 
rapid talker, but one cannot beat Joe 
Cook at his game. 

Odette Myrtil plays the violin 
passably and has a French accent 
that is piquant, as we used to say. 
Laura Lee is a Dionysian soubrette. 
Do not ask me about the music. Yes, 
I’ve heard worse. 

THE LITTLE SHOW 

This is made up mainly of sketches 
and talk, with some winsome legs. 
Two of the sketches are noteworthy: 
“The Still Alarm”, quite humorous, 
by George S. Kaufman, and “Moanin’ 
Low”, a dramatic Apache-Belasco 
motif carried out by Clifton Webb 
and Libby Holman which, on the 
night I was there, swept the house off 
its feet. Extract these high points 
and there isn’t much left; the rest 
of “The Little Show” is pretty thin. 
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eoand if ee cost twenty dollars they couldn't 
please more people ¢ nor please any people more 


BROWN AND WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Studio 


SU ggests an 


Armstrong Floor 


TEP into any studio and you'll 
S quickly appreciate the importance 
today of the floor in home decoration. 
Those high ceilings, timbered perhaps 

. textured walls . . . long casement 
windows .. . the very spaciousness of 
the room all call for a floor of 
smart design and color. 

One that is particularly suited for 
such studio living-rooms is the large 
flagstone design illustrated—a new 
effect in Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid Lino- 
leum. This fashionable floor is on friendly 
terms with everything in the room. Even the 
revealing casements serve only to make it 


more interesting, to bring out its textured 
beauty, all the richness of its inlaid color. 

(here were other designs in Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors that might have been chosen 
for this studio living-room . . . to fit into dif- 
ferent color schemes .. . to create a different 
period effect... yes, even to mirror the mod- 
ern! There were other designs that did win 
their way into all the rest of the rooms of this 
well-planned English cottage. 

For Armstrong artists have created floor 


Handmade Marble Inlaid No. 63 


ze 
: 
} 
' 


Pre. de 


- “ 


Embossed Inlaid No. 6072 


styles to match every type of home interior, to 
suit every taste and fancy—even to fit into 
almost any size budget. It’s a pleasure to shop 
for them, too. Just stop in at any good de- 
partment, furniture, or linoleum store near 
your home. When you do, be sure to ask the 
merchant about the new Accolac-Processed 
surface that makes these style-setting floors 
good-housekeeping floors as well. 


Fashionable flagstone effect in Armstrong’s Embossed Linoleum, 
Design No. 6042, is right at home in this studto 


This new surface is spot-proof, stain-proof. 
Just a light waxing and polishing keeps it 
gleaming. Even in kitchens where frequent 
washing may be needed, care is simplified — 
simply renew the surface, maintain its satin 
smoothness, with an occasional coat of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Lacquer. (Do not lac- 
quer Over wax.) 

Another thing to do—Send a letter to Lancaster 
for Hazel Dell Brown’s latest book, “‘New Ideas 
in Home Decoration.” Shows all types of 
tooms, each floored with a suitable Armstrong 
creation. Tells how to plan correct 


color schemes, how to secure author’s — Lok for the 
advice free. When you write, enclose — ubemart in 
: the burlap back 


10c to cover mailing. (Canada, 20c.) 
Armstrong Cork Company, 921 Pine 
Street, Floor Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 
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CONTEMPORA 
EXPOSITION 
OF ART AND 
INDUSTRY 


BRUNO PAUL 
PAUL POIRET 
ROCKWELL KENT 
LUCIAN BERNHARD 
ERICH MENDELSOHN ae : 
VALLY WIESELTHIER Fe ls AY Te diets, beliind whieh sivads 4 sixtold paper Paravent 
JULIUS KLINGER 
” JOSEPH SINEL 


hd AO = ge Mr. Jacques O’Hana has brought 

ART CE NTE R ie . ¥ | We with him from abroad one of the 
65 EAST 56 STREET mL) A EN ‘ ES ele finest collections of French and 
‘ ae WA Spanish antiques he has yet pro- 

OPEN UNT] i . ne ery 4 cured. Worthy of prominent 
| eS q places in museums are the au- 

SE PT 15 i» M thentic and beautiful Louis XV 
\ 4 GW Spanish Chippendale Gilt If pieces of the period, several of 

Gousele ene carved. LF 


Pieces Worthy of a Museum 


which are signed. This is an ex- 
geedinely fine collection) and is 5” .; 2; ie carsten 


4 = ~ » mc 1 rush seat chairs; poly- 
worthy indeed of your inspection. 7s seat chairs; poly- 


Circa 1800 


ONARAE ne CORDOVA 


French and Spanish Antiques Objets d’Art 
148 East 50th Street (Murray Hill 2690) New York 





METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


58 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


Instructors: Michel Jacobs, Director; 
Author of “The Art of Color,’’ George 
Elmer Browne, N. A., Arthur Schwei- 
der, Lloyd Coe, Arthur Black. 


LIFE— PORTRAIT— POSTER—COS- 
TUME AND FABRIC DESIGN— 
INTERIOR DECORATION— 
ILLUSTRATION. 


School enlarged double former capacity. 













NSTEAD of foul-smelling, germ- 
breeding, work-creating gar- 
bage cans, thousands of America’s 
modern homes have the 
Kernerator. The handy hopper 
door of the Chimney-Fed model, 
_in or near the kitchen, receives 
garbage, tin cans, old papers, 
sweepings, etc. Falling to the 
brick combustion chamber in the 








basement, everything is air-dried WROUGHT 
for occasional lighting (a match IRON TABLES 
does it—no commercial fuel re- 
guired—the discarded combusti- ITH mirrored glass 
a ble waste isthe only fuel needed). tops of cobalt blue, : 
azure blue, green, amber, 
For homes already built or new homes where chimney location is in- gold or amethyst—an- A | 


other charming Wal- 
ton creation. Tables 
are 15 inches high 


by eself i : : and. 24 eae 
M | rcrace "F "" WERNERATOR | i, So 


Send for Booklets 7 day for interesting folder 
EN Cal NE ae deseribing work of the 


convenient, the Basement-Fed Kernerator is ideal. Costs about the same 
as a portable gas-fired incinerator of half the capacity and pays for 
















WALTON 





KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY ‘Garbage and Waste Disposal Walton Studios. SF UD: t.o ’ 
772 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. dor Newidndlbxisting Bundings: cE S 
119 WEST LAKE STREET ..: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


Provincial with its simplicity and 
charm adapts itself both to the size 
and surroundings of the country resi- 


OMEWHAT smaller than pieces of 
other contemporary periods, French 


dence, town house or 


apartment. 


Whether you are 
desirous of furnishing 


COSSE 


IMPORTERS of PERIOD FURNITURE 
316 East Olt Street 


e 1 
an entire room, or whether you seek 
only an “occasional” piece, you should 
choose from the line of Cossé, Ltd. 


Your decorator or architect will 
be glad to show you illustrations, 


and quote you prices 
on the pieces in 
which you are in- 
terested. 
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n competition with Europe’s 


best designers 


OES it seem strange that an 
American designer and man- 
ufacturer of Wrought Iron should 
win first awards at an exhibition 
of craftsmanship in Italy? 


A visit to the new DELLA ROB- 
BIA ROOMS will make clear to 
decorators and their clients just 
why SALTERINI was honored 
with First Prize and Gold Medal 
at the recent United Fair at Bo- 
logna, Italy, in competition with 
the best designers of Europe! 


Everything in Wrought Iron... 
from Lamps to Radiator Enclo- 
sures, Grilles and Aquaria, from 
Tables to Plant Stands... is on 


display in 
Che 
Della Robbia Rooms 


We shall be very glad to welcome 
you and your clients. 


-JOhn-B- Salterini- 
‘Wrought -Iron- 
35°37 West: 23" -Sireet- 
‘New J BS York: 


SALTERINI artists will gladly work 
with decorators on special assign- 
ments requiring original sketches. 
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Charm of the Old English Timbered House 


(Continued from page 90) 


In this and the adjoining annex 
are seen a number of old chests, 
from the roughly carved coffers to 
full sized chests of drawers. One of 
these, on the right of the tall fire- 


place, is a rare transition piece, a 


low chest of the French commode 
type, showing the characteristic 
panelling of the Jacobean period with 
the bold inlay of William and Mary. 

Linked with these are the oak 
dresser from a farmhouse and the 
tall carved sideboard, both loaded 
with an exceptional collection of old 
pewter gathered not only from differ- 
ent parts of the British Isles but 
also from the Netherlands, Germany 
and elsewhere. One set of thirty-five 


plates bears the touch mark of some. 


two centuries ago; while there is a 
rare Scottish “tapethen”, a large 
bowl, tea pot and a great variety 
of castors. 

It will be seen that the lower 
pitched wing of the hall is furnished 
in simple cottage style, with a large 
gate-leg table of the 17th Century, 
remarkable for its Spanish type of 
feet, surrounded by old armchairs of 
the improved Windsor type. On an- 
other fine oak table is a full rigged 
ship model, removed from a Devon- 
shire inn where it had been treasured 
since soon after the battle of Trafal- 
gar. The two huge glass bottles are 
of Dutch manufacture, dating back 
to Cromwellian days, and decorated 
with portraits of Van Trornje and 
another Dutch admiral. Hanging 
from the ceiling beams are two 
bottles of a much older form, splen- 
did specimens of leather bottles. 

In the water color room, one of 
the arresting features is a serpentine 
shaped folding card table with pro- 
nounced cabriole legs, and chairs to 
match. There is also a_ beautiful 
Hepplewhite settee, and chairs in the 
same design. 

Pussy on the table in the window 
is a life-like masterpiece from the 
hands of the Imari potters. This in- 
troduction of Oriental works of art 


is typical of such a place and we find 
the note again repeated at the foot 
of the staircase, where there is a 
heavy carved wine jar, 18 inches 
high, from a Japanese temple, while 
above the monumental fireplace is 
a pair of orange grain urns from an 
ancient Chinese tomb. 

In the dining room, the most re- 
markable things from the collector’s 
point_of view are the quaint fire- 
place furniture and the handsome 
Queen Anne bookcase bureau. Here, 
too, is a valuable clock which dates 
between 1650 and 1660, being in- 
scribed “Thomas Birch, in the long 
walke, neere Christ Church, London, 
fecit”. On the staircase there is a 
delightful miniature bracket clock, 
6 inches high, by Thomas Nifton— 
and in the hall, a lavishly decorated 
green lacquer longcase clock by John 
Pashler, London, made about 1755. 

In a short article such as this it is 
impossible to do justice to Mr. John 
Baker’s collection, every item of 
which is deserving of detailed descrip- 
tion and separate illustration. 

In this way an ancient wooden 
barn has been converted into a most 
comfortable home, picturesque and 
with old world appearance, yet pro- 
viding modern sanitation and con- 
veniences, such as electric lighting, 
hot water system, telephone and wire- 
less equipment. Although there is a 
tennis hard court and commodious 
garage, the garden has been judicious- 
ly planned and planted to furnish a 
fitting frame for this unique dwelling. 

There is no question that in this 
case success has been largely due to 
the fact that the owner is an ardent 
collector, who has taken pains to 
equip and furnish appropriately, 
knowing how to blend the new with 
the old without discord. Consequently, 
the completed house affords excel- 
lent lessons, not so much for slavish 
copying as for providing suggestions 
by which other hopeful, or perhaps 
hard cases, may be treated, in this 
fascinating field of reconstruction. 


Decorations From XVIII Century 


(Continued from page 77) 





The guest room is in green and apricot color with fine French prints 
on the wall. The draperies are turquoise blue and the glass curtains 
are chiffon trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The Poudré is antique ivory 
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LAMPS 
TO THE 
MANNER 
BORN 


Because we suc- 
ceed in finding the 
finest potteries of 
southern Europe, 
create only super- 
ior shades and 
show a wide range 
of styles, these 
lamps are included 
in the better 


interiors. 


If your dealer cannot show you a display of our 
lamps send us his name and we will mail you 


the booklet,— 


“What a Lamp Should Be.” 


? . . . ‘ = | 
Lamp Division, 3484 Congress Street, Boston 








H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


For Decorators, Dealers 


and Architects only 


40 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Member of Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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Corbone 


IMPORTER OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS 


INC. 
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REPRODUCTION OF A COLONIAL HALL LANTERN. 
FURNISHED IN PEWTER OR BRASS TRIMMINGS. 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A. MARCHAND 


Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 








680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Chicago Showroom 820 Tower Court 
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national association or a regional one 
for information concerning grades of 
the species you are interested in. 
“What are the softwood lumbers 
available for structural purposes?” 
Virtually all commercial softwoods, 


though some are used thus only in® 


the localities of production. The 
building code committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce, by implica- 
tion, has considered the following 





given species than between the aver-~ 


age strength, stiffness or hardness 
of different species; and it is sound 
practice to use a larger size of a 
cheaper species than a smaller size 
of a more expensive one, even though 
the latter be inherently stiffer. 

“Which of these materials are best 
to keep the framework of a house 
sound and true?” 

This is much more an affair of 


ay Yea 
< . * 
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‘ 


ie wer 


Redwood, proverbially enduring, is shown in this Spanish 
Colonial house in Los Angeles, California. Roland E. 
Coate, architect. Courtesy California Redwood Association 


suitable: genuine white pines— 
Northern, Idaho, and sugar; South- 
ern pines—shortleaf, longleaf, North 
Carolina and others marketed under 
the general designation, ‘Southern 
yellow pine”; Pondosa pine; Califor- 
nia white pine; Norway pine; firs— 
Douglas, and white; spruces—Engel- 
man, Sitka, Eastern; Western red 
cedar; hemlocks—Eastern and West 
Coast; cypress: tamarack; Western 
larch; redwood. 

For heavier construction, Douglas 
fir and Southern yellow pine, on ac- 
count of their great strength and the 
large size of timbers available, are 
used extensively, and California red- 
wood is gaining ground in this field 
because of its strength and extraor- 
dinary durability. 

Actually there is little difference 
in effectiveness of different species 
for dwelling construction if they are 
used in sizes corresponding to their 
strength. Certainly woods differ in 
strength and texture. The relative 
stiffness of different species, as 
roughly indicated by the modulus of 
elasticity, which can be learned from 
Government publications or from the 
producers’ associations, affects their 
desirability for framing purposes. But 
wider variation is found between lum- 
ber cut from different trees of a 


workmanship and of the way in which 
parts of the frame are combined than 
of the lumber used. If dry lumber 
is not available, the whole structure 
must be framed to keep the number 
of “horizontal inches” equal in in- 
terior bearing partitions and outer 
walls. ‘Platform construction” lends 
itself most readily to this equaliza- 
tion, though it also can be effected 
with the balloon or braced framing. 
However, seasoned lumber is gen- 
erally available and the best method 
is to use thoroughly air-dry lumber 
and to make sure that the principles 
of good carpentry are applied 
throughout. 

“Which of the softwoods are safest 
from the point of view of warpage?” 

Technicians agree that there are 
not enough data to warrant categorical 
comparisons. Warping is due to un- 
even or too rapid drying and is not 
likely to occur in a structural frame 
built of air-dry lumber and thereafter 
not exposed to excessive moisture. 
Insufficiently or improperly painted 
siding will warp under a hot sun, but 
the preventative is obvious. 

“What species of softwood are 
best adapted for exterior wall-finish?” 

White pine siding was used for 
some of the oldest houses in New 

(Continued on page 118) 
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... with pro 
OT till you’ve enjoyed the thrill of making 
an admirable waffle right at the table... 


colden 


a ravishing chafing-dish mystery ... 


brown toast...delicious coffee, will)you realize, . 
the luxury and convenience of proper wiring. 


Your guests... your family... you, yourself 
... Will revel in it. 


Precious moments in a pleasant room with fam- - 


ily or friends... cherish them! Don’t waste them 
scurrying to and fro preparing food. See that 
your dining room is weil wired and then you 
can be an up-to-the-minute hostess. 


I 





Luxury and convenience are yours 


@ @ 
Cr WIVTN iS 
Specify a General Electric Wiring System. It 
is planned to give adequate outlets...to meet 
modern electrical requirements, not only for 
cooking but for lighting, cleaning, ironing. 
The materials made are guaranteed by Gen- 


eral Electric—an assurance of long service 
and lasting quality. 


Whether you are building a new home or 
rejuvenating an old one, you should plan the 
wiring with greatest foresight and care. Write 


to Section W-109 for a helpful booklet. 


Keep the memories of the old home. But enjoy the comfort of modern equipment. 
Your local Building and Loan Association will gladly arrange the finances for you, 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 
WIRING SYSTEM 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 



















FADS COMEANDGO » ® F vavs COME 
STYLE ENDURES 


All that was lovely in times past is lovely today. The tapestries of Bayeux . ..Wedgewood’s pottery 
.._ the rugs of ancient Persia. 88 Styles vary. With new ways of living come new modes of expression, 
new paths to beauty. Beside the rich old Oriental rugs in the great collections hang the weaves of 
Aubusson, daintily, delicately formal, and the peasant designs of Finland, boldly naive. 8 How dif- 
ferent they all are! Yet each is a work of art that would do honor to the finest home in the land. Styles 
vary, but sryLe endures. 98 The fads pass. Most of what is called the modernistic cannot live. It is 
too bizarre, too unlovely. But what is truly beautiful in contemporary art will take its place among 
the master creations of all time. 88 So in the rugs and carpets of Bigelow-Hartford, beside Oriental, 
French and Finnish designs are ranged modern designs of exquisite beauty... designs refreshingly 
new, yet in harmony with age-old traditions...designs to /ve 
with. 88 Among these you will find patterns appropriate for your 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
_ Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 
385 Madison Avenue, New York: 
Please send free folders and name of nearest 
- Bigelow-Hartford merchant. You will also 
send me Color and Design: Their Use in Home 
Decoration (a most helpful and interesting 
book, fully illustrated) if I enclose 25¢. 

_ KINDLY WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
CLEARLY IN THE MARGIN 


home, colorings that fit in with almost any decorative scheme. 
They introduce unobtrusively a note of true distinction. 88 Bigelow- 
Hartford rugs and carpets may be seen at good stores everywhere. 
The prices will appeal as exceedingly moderate. The quality is 
such as you would expect from ‘weavers for more than a century ’ 


The new vogue for carpet welcomes this modern design: ““Hartford-Saxony’’Frieze 20,406-14 > 


BIGELOW- HARTFORD 
RUGS AND CARPETS 
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For that atmosphere 
of charm, select Sanitas 


Wall covering can certainly make 
or mar a room. So, before you select 
the material to go on the walls of any 
room in your home, by all means see 
the array of beautiful and practical 
styles to be had in Sanitas Modern 
Wall Covering. 


If your home is a new one, you need 
not live with bare walls waiting for 
the house to settle. Sanitas can be 
hung as soon as plaster walls are dry. 


If your home is an old one and cracks 
have developed in the walls, then 
Sanitas is the ideal wall covering to use, 


because cracks, due to plaster shrinkage, 
will not break through Sanitas. 


Sanitas is made of cloth—it has 
strength enough to give protection to 
walls and ceilings. The surface is of 
durable oil colors. The styles come in 
such a wide variety, from plain pastel 
shades to rich, lustrous brocades, that 
you should have no difficulty in choos- 
ing the correct Sanitas style for any 
room. 


Before you decorate this fall, ask your 
decorator to show you the complete 
lineof styles in the Sanitas Sample Book. 


Samples and literature sent on request 


THe Stranparp TextTiLtE Propucrs ComMPaANy 


320 Broadway 


Dept. 30 


New York 


When you visit Atlantic City, see our Sanitas Exhibit at 1410 Boardwalk, Central Pier 
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Reproduction 
of Style No. 
A-4162 (1/s 
actual size.) 
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Ask your decorator to show you 


this new Sanitas Sample Book  \hecusrarorric 





How much should I spend for my 
house? . . . What must I think of 
in selecting the location? ... Is 
there any relation between thevalu 

of the lot and the house that is 
built on it?... How can I finance 
my home?... Does the construc- 
tion of a house make any differ- 


ence in the cost of livinginit?... 


These and many other impor- 
tant questions are answered by 
RogerB.W hitman, well-known 
building economist,in The Home 
Owners Fact Book which will be 
sent On receipt of 25 cents. Ad- 
dress The American Brass Com- 
pany, General Offices, Water- 


bury, Connecticut. 


Use pipe that cannot rust. Rust- proof 
pipe zs economical because it will last. 


HEN walls like these conceal 

plumbing pipes that rust, there is 
trouble and expense ahead. Rust deposits 
form to clog the pipes, retard the flow and 
discolor the water. Eventually the pipes 
will rust through and leak, causing dam- 
age to walls, ceilings and furnishings. 


To avoid such trouble and expense, and 
insure permanent protection for the 
beauty in your home, insist on rust-proof 








Anaconda Brass Pipe, which pays for 
itself many times over by eliminating 
pipe repairs and replacements due to 
rust. The fact that the first cost is the 
only cost, makes Anaconda truly eco- 
nomical in home building today. 


Leading plumbing contractors recom- 
mend and install Anaconda Brass Pipe. 
You can identify this time-tested, guar- 
anteed product by the name ANACONDA 
stamped in every foot of the pipe. It is 
a symbol of quality worth looking for. 
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fen chuturan(Gomes 


Our New Shirtings, Neckwear Silks, and 
other Pistinctive Requisiles are arviving 
in Great Abundance for the coming Season. 


We ave prepared to show the most Exclusive 
and Handsome Merchandise Gurope produces. 


S, Sulka & © 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 

















Tailoring 
the Gentleman in a strictly individual- 
ized manner for his attire be it 
Business, Dress or Sport 
and the Lady for her Man Sewn Cross 
Saddle Riding Coats, Breeches or Jodhpurs 


“A\lfied (Maen C 


980 Fifth Avenue New York 


N.W. Corner 47 Street Bryant 2040 
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MRS, EHRICH 


36 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Antique English Furniture 4 7 Antique Pewter 
Pottery 4 47 Linens 4 7 Glass 


XVII Century Oak Coffer with panelled front 
Antique Pewter Candlesticks Covered Bowl and Charger 
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Our New Portfolio 
consists of 52 sheets-s/ze /6x22'of 
Lighting Fixtures-l/pon request only non ies 


THE MIDWEST METAL ART CoO. ©!NciNNaTI,o. 
Designers and Makers f Li ghting Fixtures and Art Metal Work 
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England and has lasted on them for 
centuries; the same material is avail- 
able today in large quantities. Plan- 
tation-houses in the South have stood 
many decades with tidewater red cy- 
press siding. Similar records have 
been set by redwood in the West. 
Cedar siding also is highly desirable 


because of its durability and other. 


qualities. Southern pine and Douglas 





Hewn larch posts and beams, and 
Pondosa pine paneling in a Western 
home of the cottage type. Courtesy W est- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


fir are applied to this use commonly, 
and Sitka spruce, Northern hemlock 
and other pines also are widely em- 
ployed. You would do well to select 
a soft even-textured wood, for that 
will take and hold paints better tnan 
one which shows marked differences 
in density between spring 2nd sum- 
mer wood. 

“What species are best for shin- 
gles?” 

There is little choice between West- 
ern red cedar, cypress and white 
cedar, provided the shingles are of 
standard thickness—five butts to two 
inches of thickness for a 16-inch piece 


or one of the specially durable spe- 
cies such as cypress, redwood or cedar 
is recommended. 


“Are any of the softwoods really> 


suitable for interior floors?” 

Yes. Edge-grain Southern pine and 
Douglas fir floors are both serviceable 
and beautiful. West Coast hemlock 
makes excellent floors. The first and 
third of these, at least, are manufac- 





tured end-matched as well as tongued- 
and-grooved on the sides; and this 
kind of flooring makes for both econ- 
omy and good construction. 

“What species may I consider for 
interior paneling?” 

Among the softwoods commonly 
used for paneling in the form of ply- 
wood are Douglas fir and California 
white pine. For solid panels several 
of the pines, Douglas fir, redwood 


and cypress are frequently chosen for’ 


their extraordinary beauty and sus- 
ceptibility to fine finishes. Knotty 
pine paneling in the manner of the 
middle period of the American colo- 
nies and of England at the same 
time can be executed with rare beauty 
with genuine white pine, as well as 
with other pines, both Western and 
Southern. “Pecky” cypress, which has 





—and provided that they be laid with 
not more than one-third of the length 
to the weather, that they be edge- 
grained, and that they be adequately 
nailed with galvanized or copper nails. 

“What softwoods produce the most 
beautiful results in exterior. trim?” 

Genuine white pine, sugar pine, 
Pondosa pine, California white pine, 
cypress, West Coast hemlock, south- 
ern pine, Douglas fir, redwood and 
Sitka spruce. Soft even-textured ma- 
terial of one or another of these 
species will produce a clean, smooth 
job that will hold paint well. For 
porch flooring and similar uses, edge- 
grain Southern pine or Douglas fir, 


Genuine white pine, toned and aged by 
a quite simple process, is shown in this 
home in Minneapolis. Courtesy Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 


been attacked by a fungus, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to “antiquing” and 
other treatments which can take ad- 
vantage of its channeling with what 
appear to be wormholes. 





Surely by this time the hypothet- 
ical asker of these questions will 
want to know something about the 
decorative finishes that these woods 
are capable of. But that part of the 

(Continued on page 122) 
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MASTERCRAFT 


REED CORPORATION 
New York_ 





No. M-233-C—An 
arm chair of Reed, 
smartly developed 
in comfortable and 
good-looking pro- 
portions. 


Calor Character in the Home 


An eloquently furnished home depends largely upon the proper 


and effective use of color. This is essentiz al where warmth and 
character are so important. Mastercraft custom-made reed and 
rattan furniture has definitely come into its own for these reasons. 
Each piece, colored to suit your requirements, combines beauty 
of design, comfort and serviceability and may be upholstered 
with the finest quality imported and domestic fabrics of which 
a large assortment is always available for personal selection. 


Write to Dept. A. for illustrations of Mastercraft 
Reed Furniture and for the name of nearest dealer. 


MASTERCRAFT 
REED CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 
CALEDONIA 0137-38 [TELEPHONES] ASHLAND 8216 
































For broad, sweeping strokes of mass 
work laid down with a soft, blunt-pointed 
lead or for sharp definite lines traced by a 


~HB 


hard, keenly pointed HH pencil, you will B 
find a Dixon’s Eldorado unexcelled. Here /8 
and abroad thousands of craftsmen use the B 
Eldorado. They have found they can de- R 


pend upon the precise grading and the 
purity and responsiveness of its firm leads. 


SameLe Orrer—Write for full-length free samples of “‘The | 

Master Drawing Pencil’’ and of Dixon's Thin-Ex Colored | 

Pencils. Because they have a thin colored lead of great strength 

and brilliance, Dixon's Thin-Ex Pencils are unequaled for 
thin line marking. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY ; 

Pencil Dept. 162-J Jersey City, N. J. ' 


ELDORADO 


“The Master Drawing Pencil” 


Ss “ELDORA 





DIXON? 
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A Gay and Caustic Review of 
the Latest Books 


By BENJAMIN DECASSERES 


ODERN EuROPEAN BUILDINGS. 
By F. R. Yerbury. Payson & 
Clarke. 

In architecture Europe seems to 
be at the crossroads. America having 
broken new paths with her sky- 
scrapers, combining a sense of colos- 
sal power, barbaric beauty and utility, 
the trans-Atlantic countries are still 
heavily handicapped with traditions. 
The result is, as disclosed in the one 
hundred and fifty plates in this book, 
a slow evolution toward new forms, 
heavily marked with the character- 
istics of ancient and classic ideals. 

The marked absence in unessentials 
in these new buildings in Europe 
shows a trend toward the American 
idea of utility and experiment. The 
three countries that have done more 
to step out of the past in their mod- 
ern buildings are Holland, Sweden 
and Denmark, three  practical- 
minded ccuntries. France is about the 
slowest of all European countries to 
make new experiments. She is the 
first to announce new ideas in the 
arts but one of the last countries to 
adopt those ideas. Germany seems 
to hover between ancient classic 
moulds and extreme futuristic ideas 
in her architecture, with leanings here 
and there toward our own flat and un- 
imaginative ideas. Probably the Town 
Hall at Stockholm is the best study 
in this book of a combination of the 
modern spirit and historic tradition. 

Mr. Yerbury, as secretary of the 
British Architectural Association, has 
given us a unique and valuable book. 
He has evenly balanced churches, 
commercial buildings, exhibition build- 
ings, general interiors, railway sta- 
tions, town halls, schools and theatres. 
There are even an abattoir and cre- 
matorium. This is the first volume 
of a series, a series invaluable to the 
architect and interior decorator. 


ARLY AMERICAN WroucurT Iron. 

In Three Volumes. With 320 
Plates from Drawings by the Author. 
By Albert H. Sonn. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

“Tt is gratifying and encouraging to 
note,” says Mr. Sonn, “a genuine re- 
vival of interest in early American 
wrought iron.” Perhaps it is not too 
much to hope that the time is not 
far off when these collections will be 
suitably housed in the museums of 
the country, our author adds. And, 
indeed, ’tis a cultural consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Meanwhile, 
these large and complete volumes are 
a perfect museum in themselves, 
dealing with iron knockers (which 
were the Menckens of their time) 
knocker latches, lift-latches, lifts, 
bars, latch-locks, door-pulls, lock 
escutcheons, thumb-presses and other 
interesting symbols of home, horse 
and conviviality. I can romanticize 
the commonest object. This book is a 
romance of doors. 


HE ART AND CRAFT OF LEATHER- 
work. By C. Francis-Lewirs. II- 
lustrated. Lippincott. 

In this volume the reader’s mind 
and hand are guided in the minutest 
details of this absorbing craft. Noth- 
ing is left either to imagination or 
to previous experience, every step 
being fully illustrated with photo- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Reflecting 
Your Good 
Taste 


JN keeping with the 

finest decorations 
and equipment, a 
Hess Mirrored Cabi- 
net in the bathroom 
combines luxury and 
practicability, beauty } 
and usefulness. Ay 
clear, beautiful mir-Z 
ror, simply etched, 
behind which is con- 
cealed all the neces- 
sities for the modern 
toilet. Whether your ff 
bathroom is new or 4% QJ 2 
old it deserves a Hess Pi} ee) fil 
Cabinet— reflection ; 
of good taste. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1226 S. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 


Steel—gleaming white 
enameled—shelves of 


plate glass—easy to 
clean and they stay 
clean. 





HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. 


1226 S. Western Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
1 am interested in Hess Mirrored Cabinets. 


Send me complete catalog. 
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for its Appointments and Service 
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Fifth Avenue, New York, 58th to 59th Streets 
i lenry IPN Rost, President 


| | Large and Small Suites Now Casing 
[Immediate Occupancy 


Two to Four Room Suites in The Addition 
Furnished or Unfurnished—Atttractive Rentals 


| Same Management as The Plaza 
| 
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graphs, diagrams and _ patterns. 

Of all handicrafts perhaps none 
has so many applications and uses 
as leatherwork. It is not one of those 
hobbies the results of which, when 
once the pleasure of achievement is 


past, are allowed to clutter the box-_ 


room or fill the dustbin. 

Tooled, stamped or otherwise deco- 
rated with the taste and skill readily 
acquired from the study of the book, 
leather forms one of the most at- 
tractive coverings for such everyday 
objects as cigarette boxes, handbags, 
cushions, blotters, pocketbooks, and a 
hundred and one other things which 
benefit from the air of distinction 
and refinement which it imparts. The 
author brings to this task the en- 
thusiasm and lucidity born of life- 
long experience of teaching the 
subject and, moreover, introduces to 
this country several new methods 
hitherto practiced only by some of 
the leading Continental experts. 


y Way or Art. By Paul Rosen- 
feld. (Coward-McCann.) 
Anything that Paul Rosenfeld used 
to write was worth reading. He had 
style, ideas and opinions. He still has 
opinions. This book is a book of criti- 
cisms of music, literature, painting, 
sculpture and the dance done in the 
Gertrude Stein manner. He is a cor- 
morant for curiosity—El Greco, 
Gertrude Stein, Hemingway, Angna 
Enters, Richard Aldington, Carnevali 
and Gaston Lachaise. I do not agree 
with all of Mr. Rosenfeld’s judgments 
—whatever they are!—and have not 
room here to enter the lists; but is he 
the man who wrote “Musical Por- 
traits!’”’? Inconceivable! “By Way of 
Art” is a book of the ultra-modern 
hour in Aztec syntax. But, as Mr. 
Mencken would say, it is in deplor- 
able need of an index. And Id like 
to see one written in the New English 
of this ex-gifted writer. 


PPLIED DesIcN IN Prectous MET- 
A ats. By Peter Wylie Davidson. 
Illustrated. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

This is an educational work in 
which tool-form and material are 
used in the development of design. 
There are over 500 photographs and 
diagrams for the guidance of the 
reader. It is a book addressed not 
only to the needs of the art student 
but also to the actual craftsman who 
wishes to widen his practice and to 
gain a power of self-expression in 
these materials. Mr. Davidson devel- 
ops this point very fully in the early 
part of the book. To those inter- 
ested, a fine work. 


ASTERN Wrnpows. By Elizabeth 
Keith. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

An artist’s notes of travel in Japan, 
Kokkaido, Korea, China and the Phil- 
ippines. It is illustrated in brilliant 
colors. These prints have been called 
by Sidney Colvin the finest since the 
eighteenth century. A_ live, racy, 
human book by a lover of the Orient. 


voLUTION oF ArT. By Ruth de 
Rochemont. Illustrated. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

Without any attempt to be “liter- 
ary”, to announce any “new ideas”, 
or to influence her reader one way 
or the other as to “schools”, Ruth 
de Rochemont has produced a fasci- 
nating, solid and scholarly work on 
the great painters of the Renaissance, 
the sculptors of Egypt, Greece and 
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the moderns, the painters of the 
modern world and also an exposition 
in two chapters on prints. 

The author thus traces the devel- 
opment of the great movements in 


art and sets forth the distinctive?y. 


characteristics of each of its great 
periods, treating art as a living thing 
that has grown with the race and 
must continue to grow. Her aim is 
to furnish a substantial background 
into which the reader may fit the 
gleanings of his own search for 
beauty, while offering the moderate 
amount of guidance that will stimu- 
late that search. The result is a book 
quite out of the ordinary and con- 
tagious in its enthusiasm for beauty. 


. OUNDING STONES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Philip N. Youtz. (W.W. Nor- 
ton & Co.) 

Mr. Youtz knows his subject phil- 
osophically and actually. Here we 
have the Towers of Babel, visual 
history, tools of stone, solid geometry, 
still passion (a beautiful definition of 
architecture!), architectural perspec- 
tive, etc. 

In architecture the human eye 
sees history. That is the theory un- 
derlying this original and stimulating 
book, which enlivens architecture by 
interpreting buildings as the sculp- 
tured form of human institutions. 

The artist is portrayed as a hylo- 
zoist—one who believes that matter 
is alive. Buildings are described as 
tools of stone. Styles are languages, 
living or dead. Science and art are 
dramatically contrasted as opposite 
methods of putting experience in order. 

Readers sufficiently urbane to 
dwell under architecture’s hospitable 
roof will find this an appetizing hors 
d@euvre which will heighten the en- 
joyment of all forms of art. 


Peonceean THE Famous. By 
Alice Boughton. With a Foreword 
by James L. Ford. (The Avondale 
Press.) 

Miss Boughton is a real artist of 
the camera. She gives us character 
work and never aims at the strange 
or bizarre. Here are full-page photo- 
graphs of Duse, Arliss, Gorky, Ches- 
terton, Ruth St. Denis, Henry James, 
Yvette Guilbert, Nazimova and many 
others. A gallery ready-made for you. 


1 ples ere By Nicholas Roe- 
rich, Illustrated. Introduction by 
Claude Bragdon. (Frederick Stokes 
& Co.) 

A fascinating book about a little- 
known part of the world by a man 
who has made the Strange and the 
Remote his own. 

Dr. Roerich writes down his 
thoughts and impressions much as an 
artist would take quick sketches. He 
met all manner of men, rich and 
poor, high and low. He stayed in the 
former palace of the Dalai Lama, 
visited ancient monasteries, dis- 
coursed with pilgrims and monks and 
“discovered signs of a new stirring 
and a fulfilment of ancient prophe- 
cies.” A strange book and _ vital. 


AYOUTS FOR ADVERTISING. By John 

Dell. (Frederick I. Drake & Co.) 

A useful handbook of seven hun- 

dred suggestions which do not look 
very fascinating. 


HAT, THIS AND THE OTHER 
Tuinc. By Reginald T. Town- 
send. (Doubleday, Doran.) 
Mr. Townsend has his little joke 
about antiques, dawns, etc. Odd, but 
unimportant. 
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Trans-Atlantic Sailings 


September 


COURTESY OF THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EASTBOUND FROM NEW YORK 





| Day | Hour 


Sleamer 


DESTINATION: Via 





Mon. 7 p.m. 
Mon. noon 


Wed. | 11 a.m. 
Wed. | 11 p.m. 


5|Thur.| 3 p.m. 





| Fri. 4+ p.m. 
Fri. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. noon 


Sat. |12.05 a.m. 
; 12.10 a.m. 


1 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 


a.m. 
a.m. 
a.m. 
p.m. 

noon 


11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
7 p.m. 
5 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 
11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 


3 p.m. 
noon 
3 p.m. 


11 a.m. 
6 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
11 p.m 


noon 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 


11 a.m. 
noon 


Ps 


11 p.m. 
8 p.m. 
2 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 


4 p.m. 
1 p.m. 
noon 
1 a.m. 


Om IAMUY 





11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
3 p.m. 


Sat. 11 a.m. 
Sat. noon 





3} Tues. |12.01 a.m. 


Wed. | 6.30 p.m. 
| Fri. |Midnight 


11.30 a.m. 


Midnight 





11.30 a.m. 


Midnight 


Mid n igt tt 


11.30 a.m. 


11.30 a.m. 


12.01 a.m. 


11.55 p.m. 


11.30 a.m. |/ 


France 
Providence 


Reliance 


Pres. Harding. is 


Mauretania. 
Muenchen... 
Westphalia 
Tuscania 
Republic 

Ile de France. . 


Oscar II... 
Kungsholm 
Statendam 
Roma. 
Leviathan 
Scythia 
Cameronia 
Adriatic 
Homeric 
Minnesota 
Lapland 
New York 
Luetzow 
\/fonso XIII... 


-| Saturnia 


Roussillon 
Pres. Roosevelt 
Aquitania 
Karlsruhe 
Carinthia 
Rochambeau 
Bremen 


Majestic 
Stavanger fjord 


Frederik VIIL.... 


C. Grande 
Veendam 
Caronia... 
Transylvania 
Minnetonka 
Pennland 
Gaarig....'. 
Deutschland. 
Samaria 
Thuringia.... 
Berengaria “es 
G. Washington. . 
Stultgart 


Olym pic 
Lancastria... 


Antonio Lopes..... 
. |GOTHENBURG 


Gripsholm 


UM ERESTOS So 0 ici= 010 © 


Laconia 
Caledonia... 
Belgenland 
Minnekahda 
Baltic 
Milwaukee. . 
Volendam 
Patria 
Resolute 
Mauretania. . 
Dresden 
Leviathan 

De Grasse 
America... 
Carmania 
Vulcania 

Ile de France. . 
Ber gensfijord 
Drottingholm 


Albert Ballin 





12.05 a.m. 


Rotterdam 
United States 
California 


.| MARSEILLES? Prov., Mad., 
| SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 








HAVRE: Plymouth 

MARSEILLES: Bost., Punta, Alg., Nap. 
HAMBURG: Cherbourg, Southampton 
BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 


. | SOUTHAMPTON: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
.| BREMEN: Southampton, Boulogne 

..| HAMBURG: Cobh 

.| LONDON: Plymouth, Havre 

.| BREMEN: Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg 
...|/HAvreE: Plymouth 

Juan Seb. Elcano... 


BARCELONA: Cadia 

COPENHAGEN: Oslo, Krist. 
GOTHENBURG 

ROTTERDAM: Plymouth, Boulogne 
GENOA: Gibraltar, Naples 
SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 
LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 
GLasGcow: Londonderry 
LIVERPOOL: Cobh 


.| SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


LONDON: Boulogne 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
HamBurG: Cherbourg, Southampton 
BREMEN 


.| BILBAO: Vigo, Coruna, Gijon, Sant. 


Trieste: Lisbon, Nap., Pat. 


.| BORDEAUX: Coruna 


BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 


| SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 
.| BREMEN: Boston, Galway 


LIVERPOOL: Cobh 
HAVRE 


BREMEN: Cherbourg, Southampton 


.| HAvRE: Plymouth 


SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


.|Osto: Bergen, Stavanger, Krist. 


COPENHAGEN: Christiansand, Oslo 
GENOA: Gibraltar. Naples 
ROTTERDAM: Plymouth, Boul. 


.| LIVERPOOL: Cobh 


GLasGcow: Londonderry 

LONDON: ©herbourg 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 
HamBurRG: Cherbourg, Southampton 
LONDON: Plymouth, Havre 


.| HAMBURG: Cobh 


SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


.| BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 


Southampton, Boulogne 
Alg., Const. 


BREMEN 





LONDON: Plymouth, Havre 
Havre: Plymouth 
BARCELONA: Cadiz 


Genoa: Gibraltar, Naples 


.|LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 
.|GLASGow: Londonderry 


ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
Lonvon: Plymouth, Boulogne 


..| LIVERPOOL: Cobh 
..|HamBurRG: Cherb., Southampton 
.| ROTTERDAM: Plymouth, Boulogne 


MARSEILLEs: Boston, Lisb., Pal., Naples 
HamBurc: Cherb., Southampton 


. -|SOUTH: \MPTON: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
.| BREMEN: Cobh, Cherbourg 


SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

Havre: Direct 

BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
LONDON: Boston, Plymouth, Havre 
TRIESTE: Marseilles, Naples 








.| HAVRE: Plymouth 


Q@sLo: Bergen, Stavanger, Krist. 
GOTHENBURG 

BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 
LIVERPOOL: Cobh 

SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 
Lonpon: Cherbourg 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
Hampurce: Cherb., Southampton 
ROTTERDAM: Plymouth, Boulogne 
COPENHAGEN: Christiansand, Oslo 
Grascow: Londonderry 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
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AROUND tHe WORLD 


ON THE CUNARD SUPER-CRUISING STEAMER 


RANCONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK JANUARY 11 NEXT 





Street Scene in Singapore 


The Real Flavor of the East 


You have heard much of British Malaya. How 


lighthearted you'll feel in this land colorful as a 
bouquet of spring flowers, and brilliant in a 
southern sea ruffled by shoals of flying fish and 
stately frigate-birds . . . in this land where human 
nature has no veneer and the glitter of Oriental 
trappings vies with modern industry. You'll find 
the real flavor of the East in Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore . . . just part of this living pageant 
of the East. 


A complete world panorama in 138 glorious, 
pleasure-packed days; a prodigious itinerary pre- 
senting a route of endless interest, including ports 
never before visited by any World Cruise ... 
Amoy, Malacca, Pasuruan, Surabaya. 
Perfection of detail for comfort, luxury and plea- 
sure on land and sea made possible by the com- 
bining of two such world-famed travel exponents 


with their 177 years of experience. 


Literature and full information from 
your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
THOS. cook & SON 





Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 








oop taste, grace of 
line and _ perfect 
as expressed by 
give the im- 
of unstudied 


style, 
WETZEL, 
pression 
smartness. 





Copyright 
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GentlemensJailors 


PAR EXCELLENCE 
IN CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


The Exceptional Character 
of our Clothes for Formal, 
Business, and Sport Attire 
is Reflected by our Large 
and Prominent Patronage. 


Our Representatives visit 
the Principal Cities in the 
Middle West—dates will 
be sent upon application. 


SLL Wisin Fe 
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Dependable Automatic Refrigeration 


(Continued from page 88) 


A wonderful discovery was that 
made seven years ago by two young 
students in the Royal University of 
Technology, at Stockholm, Sweden— 
the discovery of a new principle of re- 
frigeration—heat that freezes. With 
no moving machinery, this new 
automatic, noiseless 
operated by a tiny gas flame and a 
mere trickle of water produces end- 
less cold. The freezing liquid is 
changed to vapor by the tiny gas 
flame no larger than the pilot light of 
a gas range, then condensed back into 
liquid by the cooling water and the 
cycle goes on indefinitely, maintain- 
ing an ideal, dry refrigerating tem- 
perature. In communities without gas, 
this refrigerator will operate perfect- 
ly with Pyrofax, a product derived 


from natural gas, which burns just - 


like it. This is supplied in steel 
cylinders and distributing stations 
are located in every section of the 
country, so that the benefit of this 
refrigerator may be enjoyed no mat- 
ter where one lives. In tiny kitchens 
the gas range may be placed over the 
cabinet, both being operated by the 
same gas line, the combination sav- 
ing much space, or the gas refrig- 
erator may have a porcelain top, 
making a convenient working table. 

All modern kitchens are carefully 
planned for comfort, convenience and 
attractiveness and this trend has 
largely influenced the design of the 
new automatic refrigerator cabinets. 
Their smooth exteriors of porcelain- 
enamel on steel, in white, sanak, white 
and gray, tu-tone, or lustrous Duco 
pastel shades, are completed by satin 
finished door locks and hinges, or 
nickel plated bronze and their softly 
rounded corners throughout make 
them exceptionally easy to keep clean. 
Linings of food compartments are of 
white seamless porcelain enamel; less 


refrigerator 


expensive cabinets have metal linings 
covered with white paint enamel. The}, 
insulation should be of high quality, 
non-deteriorating, moisture repelling, 
odorless and strong, that its efficiency 
may be maintained through years of 
service. Each cabinet should have two 
inches of good insulation to retain 
the desired temperature economically. 
Among the materials used are paper, 
felt, wood, sawdust, mineral wool, 
granulated cork, and cork board, 
some of higher insulating value than 
others. 

Automatic refrigerators vary in size 
from the small cabinet suitable for 
the kitchenette where every inch of 
space counts, with two trays of self- 
sealing compartments, capable of 
freezing three pounds of ice or twenty- 
four cubes, to the cabinet for large 
families, with six trays in which about 
twenty pounds of ice, or one hundred 
and forty-four cubes, may be frozen 
at one time, in a fraction of the time 
formerly required, by setting the cold 
control at the desired temperature. 
These freezing compartments are also 
ideal for freezing ice-cream, ices, 
sherbets, parfaits, mousses, or for 
chilling beverages, salads, or jellies. 
Possibly the greatest value of auto- 
matic refrigeration is in its preserva- 
tion of milk, which in some form 
comprises one-fifth of our food and 
contains all the necessary elements of 
perfect food, but bacteria thrive in it 
and although pasteurization kills most 
of these organisms, the remainder will 


develop rapidly unless milk is kept Ls 


in a temperature near forty degrees, 
and this is only possible in the auto- 
matic refrigerator. Quiet, efficient and* 
dependable, it protects health, pre- 
serves food, lowers expenses by 
eliminating waste, makes housekeep- 
ing easy, and entertaining a pleasure 
—could more be said in its favor? 


Building and Equipping Your Home 


(Continued from page 118) 


subject is too large for the present 
brief compass, and the information 
involved in it is too detailed for the 
categorical method of statement that 
has carried us so rapidly over so 
much ground. All that can be done is 
to describe briefly the newest type 
of treatment—the ‘sand etching” 
which has been devised for finishing 
interior woodwork and paneling. 

By this method, the milled wood- 
work is subjected to a _ sandblast 
which etches out the softer spring- 





iol 





wood portion of each annual ring, 
leaving the summerwood in the form 
of striations. The effect is like that of 
grayed, weathered driftwood. Sand- 
etching also is done with stencils, 
resulting in permanent relief decora- 
tion over the grain-textured back- 
ground. This work usually is given 
a natural or stained finish and then 
waxed, but of course innumerable 
distinctive effects are possible from 
the use of a fine combination of 


color with the raised decoration. 


\ 
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The new ship paper named “‘ The nience, and beauty are ready 
Puritan” was inspired by the in- 
creasing demand for Colonial 
eearauon: It may be purchased 4 Hall. Beautiful sleeping- 
in seven different color combina- 
tions through any Lloyd dealer 


or decorator. rooms, sun-rooms, “Sandy 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO,INC. 4 Cove”, a playroom where the 


> 
» 
MI j .) [| ey N sew vores wersensuer 4] children are safe and happy, 
BROOKLYN—570 Atlantic Avenue 
NEWARK—4 Walnut Street 
* 


for you at New Haddon 


rooms, dining-rooms, sports- 





luxurious lounging rooms— 


all these are ready, down to 


l IN qT I-- ie I © I J; n CEDOSTON—120 oylson Street 
DIC ORATION ix 


PHILADELPHIA—1620 Spruce Street 
Gain a complete mas- es 
tery of every phase of asSy 


(JOHN H. WHITWELL, Inc.) 
WHEELING, W, VA.—1121 Market Street 

this fascinating Modern 

Movement. Learn to distin- 
guish between that which is CSSONS 

merely sensational and what is truly 

Modern Art. Learn how to apply this knowledge to the dec- 
oration of your own home or to utilize it in a professional 
way—to the decoration of private homes, business offices or Pennsploania Academp unobtrusive attentions that 
wherever modern interior decoration may be used effectively. 


the last softly shaded lamp 


NEW HAVEN. CONN SE aGn k Street + ? 
—, ree . . . 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) =| and the tiniest children’s toy. 
LN 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—111 Chestnut Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 
TORONTO, CANADA—1 Wellington St. W 
(F. C. DAVIDGE & CO., Ltd.) 

+ 
OVER 40 YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPERS 


And the old friendly host- 
ship that has long made 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall fa- 


mous still prevails. And here 





are the same delicious home 


servings, the same courteous 


have long delighted 


The Authoritative ARTS & DECORATION of the Fine Arts ChalfonteHaddon Hall 
Home Study Course guests. 
This course is sponsored by Arts now available covering the sub- Broad and Cherry Streets 
& Decoration, the recognized ject of the’Modern Movement as eh 1 
authority on interior decoration applied to interior decoration Philadelphia With the ocean almost at 
and the allied decorative inter- and related subjects. Yet with all ’ 
ests. Every student is guaranteed the information that this course the doors—wouldn’t a few 
personal, corrective counsel and contains, it can be easily mastered THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL days’ visite you good? 
instruction. This is the only au-_ in your spare time in six very easy 
thoritative home study course lessons. IN AMERICA Golfing privilege ail riding 
The Personal Work of Paul T. Frankl facilities. Write for rates 
The man responsible for this entire course tor of distinction, a designer of note, an 2 
is Paul T. Frankl, one of the first to authority a the new modern movement and literature. The new Mo- 
recognize the decorative possibilities of and a professor of Modern Art at New Ans 
modern art. He is a professional decora- York University. toramp Garage adjoins ho- 


Instruction in Drawing, Painting, 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLET Sculpture and Illustration. Write tel. 
for Illustrated Circular. 







Student Opinion 
It is, in every sense of the If you want to know all about this new 
Modern Movement that is sweeping the 
country; if you want to learn a fas- 
cinating subject which will prove 
invaluable to you, WRITE 
FOR OUR FREE BOOK- 
LET—TODAY. 





word, complete. It is accurate 
and to the point and leaves 
no question unsolved. The use 
of the examination papers are 
great, because they point out 
to the student just how much 
of their lesson they have really 
absorbed and just what they 
need brushing up on. 


Agnes C. E. Sullivan 
Jamaica Estates, N. Y. 













Erreanor A. Fraser, Curator 





























NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


College of Fine Arts 


OMPLETE programs in History of Art, 

Interior Decoration, Painting and Sculp- 
ture, Design of Printing, and Architecture 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts. and Bachelor of Architecture. Also 
short diploma courses in Architecture, 
Graphic Arts, and Interior Decoration. 
Graduate course in Fine Arts leading to 
the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. Special 
courses for employed students in Contem- 
porary Art, Furniture Design and Costume 
Design and Illustration. 
Unusual facilities for cultural and profes- 
sional advancement. Classes start September 
24. Write for bulletin. 





CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American and European Plans 


ARTS & DECORATION, 
578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me 
your interesting booklet describing 

your fascinating Home Study Course on 
Modern Interior Decoration. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


IN 





Secretary, College of Fine Arts 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, New York 


ARTS & DECORATION, 578 Madison Ave., Nae York 
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THE ORIENT’S. GIFT 
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HAND-WOVEN RUGS CARRIED IN STOCK OR 
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SPANISH, AUBUSSON, SAVONNERIE... 


SAKE FOA 
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ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS...WIDE 













SEAMLESS PLAIN CARPETS 


KC 


Founded 1886 
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A copy of our booklet, beauti- 
fully illustrated both in color 
and in black and white, and 
containing much interesting and 
valuable information regard- 
ing rugs and their uses, will be 
sent to you upon receipt of 
one dollar. 
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-BURLINGAME 


Arts ® Decoration 


DEVOTED TO ARCHITECTURE, BUILDING & INTERIOR DECORATION 
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Roger H. Bullard, Architect Detail of the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Ellery James at East Hampton From a painting by Carl Heck 





ARTS & DECORATION PUBLISHING CO. Ine. 
; PUBLISHER — ELTINGE F. WARNER 


OCTOBER, 1929 a 
New ork? 1 Gis = SFindon_o 


PRICE: 50 CENTS 





THE INSTITUTION THAT 


MAKES POSSIBLE A NEW STANDARD» 


} 


OF LIVING COMFORT AND BEADIi 


The modern bathroom and modern radiator heat- 





ingwe the most American things in Americas are 
symbols of our scientific attitude toward home - 
sanitation and home heating. 

But we are no longer content with adequate 
heat and perfect sanitation. The useful must also 
be beautiful. Plumbing fixtures and heating 
equipment must now be distinctive both in de- 
sign and color. 

To gratify this desire for beauty, the American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation has 
created finer forms and colors of exquisite purity 
for plumbing fixtures. These distinctive designs 
and colors have made possible a new concep- 
tion of bathroom furnishing and decoration. 

In heating equipment, there is new distinction. 
The “American” Corto Radiator design has a 








oan 


(77 9 are made in T'ang Red, Orchid of Vincennes, Royal 
tan dar papennssca oe ee de eae Porchetta 
rown, Rose du Barry, lonian Black, Clair de Lune 

PLUMBING FIXTURES — jc, Ming Green and Meissen White. 


gracefulness and simplicity that permits it to 
become part of the most distinguished interior. 
Through the efficiency and fine appearance of 
the “Ideal” Redflash Boiler, the basement of 
many homes has become an attractive and 
aa 3 aaa livable room. 

: Would you know more about the new beauty 
of color and design in plumbing fixtures and 
heating equipment and how these modern 
necessities may be purchased on a convenient 
payment plan? Then visit a “standard” Show- 
room or an American Radiator Showroom in one 
of the principal cities or write for the interesting 
books mentioned in the coupon below. 


| =. OS “SE 


Ss ee. ee A & D-10-29 
MERICAN x [DEAL Americen lator Products are comalete for every AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 
Rapiarorns “XEBoitergs you use hard or soft coal, coke, oil, or gas. 40 West 4oth Street, New York 


1 AM INTERESTED IN RECEIVING: 


0 Interesting book with illustrations in color “Color and Style in Bathroom Furnish- 


Wi Py a | ing and Decoration”. 
AMERICAN & STANDARD OO Particulars of your convenient payment plan, by which my home may be equipped 
RADIATOR 


with American Radiator Heat for approximately $75 a room, 
SAN ITARY The fuel | plan to use: (] Coal 1] Coke ) Oil OJ Gas 

CORPORATION 
40 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


[1 Information on The Arco Vacuum Cleaner. 
SHOWROOMS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The physical make-up of the garden 
soil is very largely responsible for suc- 
cess in gardening. Whatever the na- 
ture of your soil, be it black garden 
loam, clay or sand, it must be prop- 
erly aerated, kept loose and spongy, 
and adequately filled with organic matter to retain 
moisture. Without this care no plant or lawn will 
flourish. You know that neither plant nor lawn will 
do well in a heavy, clay soil which bakes and cakes. 
You know they will not prosper on sandy soil where 
the water seeps rapidly away. You therefore must 
keep a garden soil in a state of physical fitness. 





Evergreens flour- 
ish with a 4-6 inch 
mulch of GPM. 


Bulbs do better in 
soil which has been 
mixed with GPM. 


How can soil be kept this way? 


It is a simple matter requiring no ex- 
pert knowledge. Simply mix into the 
soil adequate quantities of organic 
matter. GPM Peat Moss, Europe’s 
virgin soil humus, is the purest or- 
ganic matter obtainable for contribut- 
ing productive humus to the soil. Used 
in the right proportions GPM will 
- break up and make more friable, heavy 
clay soil. It will give body to sandy soil that will 
enable the soil to hold moisture for luxuriant 
plant growth. Used as a mulch—that is, spread 
on top of the soil after the plants are up and 
well started, it prevents baking 
and caking—it assures moisture 
constancy—prevents evapora- 
tion—eliminates most of the 
weeds and the necessity 
for cultivation. Few 
people realize how 
tenaciously a mulch 
of GPM will con- 


Bulbs should be 
kept in GPM 
all winter. 





















In ordering 





an essential in maintaining 


the garden of unusual charm 









serve moisture during a summer's 
drought—or how, by maintaining even 
soil temperature, it helps to prevent 
mildew, blackspot, damping off, etc. 
—and how greatly all of this improves 
the appearance of yourgarden. Asawin- 
ter mulchGPM prevents winter killing. 














GPM is unusual- 
ly good for making 
new or remaking old 
lawns. 








Our descriptive literature tells all about soils 
and their needs 






Let us tell you all about garden soil. Do not forget, 
plant growth absolutely depends upon soil condi- 
tion, moisture and temperature. Our free descriptive 
literature tells the story completely—all about the 
various kinds of soils, what they need 
in organic matter and why—what 
GPM is and why it is the best form 
of organic matter for horticultural use 
—how it controls soil temperature— 
how it increases necessary soil bacteria 
and helps destroy harmful pests—all 
about mulching, what it is and how 
best to mulch. Send for this free 
literature today. Then send in your 
order for at least one bale of GPM from 
this ad. GPM is $4.00 f. 0. b. New York 
and other Coastal Ports, per bale of 19 
to 20 bushels loose Peat Moss. The same 
or slightly higher from other 
inland principal cities. One 
bale covers approximately 
300 sq. ft. of surface and 
will prove to your com- 
plete satisfaction what 

an enormous help 
GPM will be to your 
garden. 






Good for all soils— 
with almost all 
plants—used at 
the roots of all 
choice plants 
and flowers. 












































sure 


to specify ““G. P. M. 












2 Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., M-25, Burling Slip, New York, N.Y. 
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DYNAMIQUE 
CrEATIONS 


WHERE LUXURY AND LIVABILITY BLEND .. . that’s the air cf a room that uses Dynamique. This 






© JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY, '29 REGISTEREO U S PATENT OFFICE 






Dynamique living room specializes in charm as well as comfort . . . it is a room where the aesthete becomes 
an Epicurean as well. For instance . . . the petite cocktail table just the height of a leisurely arm. The desk of 
duo-toned wood, used in geometric design, has a lovely symmetry about it and plenty of drawer space. The 
book table serves as a companion piece to the low Jounge chair which seems made for a lazy sprawl and a 
good novel. And the wall chest, gracious in design, together with the small colorful chairs bring just enough 
of formality into this very livable room. : : : Withal, frankly modern . . . yet in such excellent taste that every 
piece makes you want to own it for its beauty, its originality, and completely practical quality. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO, * * JOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON CO. * GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Upholstery for chairs from Cheney Brothers, and Schumacher. Rugs from Elbrook 
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From the Baumgarten Collection 


Objects of Art 


Tapestries 











Antique and 
Modern 


Furniture 
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cAntiques Interior Decorations Tapestry 


715 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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HOFSTATTER 


Gnterior Architects and Decorators 
Creators ard Makers of Distinctive Furritare 





668 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


AN ATELIER QUALIFIED TO SOLVE YOUR DECORATIVE PROBLEMS 
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DAWSON 


19 East 60th Street 
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One of a pair of very fine Old English Chippendale carved mahogany commodes 
from the collection of Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


OLD TAPESTRIES OLD VELVEITS 
and NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERIES 


Member of the Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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HE generous proportions and friendly 

lines of this English lounging chair 

invite you to relax ... a luxurious chair that 

makes lounging dignified. The soft, down- 

filled pillow is adjustables for head and 

shoulder comfort as you stretch out in the 

deep seat, alsodown-filled. The sturdy spring 

base is upholstered with new and sterilized 

curled hair... covering is optional to blend 
with the color scheme of your own room. 


The design is harmonious with this splen- 
didly carved Tudor Chest of solid American 
Walnut. ... and the companionable walnut 
stool selected from many Kittinger designs 
that make modern homes more livable. 


Such characteristic Kittinger reproduc- 
tions are of heirloom quality ... they never 
become tiresome’... never need replace- 


SHOWROOMS 


Buffalo 
At Factory, Elmwood Ave. 


New York City 
205 E. 42d St. 


INGE 


ctive Furniture 


Distin 


Chicago 
427-435 East Erie St. 


. the dura- 
bility and good appearance unquestioned. 


ment... the design is authentic . 


Workmanship and material standards of 


the old master craftsmen characterize 
Kittinger Distinctive Furniture. There are 
over 600 pieces ... all in solid Cabinetwoods, 
principally Americans Walnut, Honduras 
Mahogany, Oak, and a few in Early Ameri- 
can Maple ... with details of lacquer finish 
and upholstery of the same heirloom quality. 


Visit our nearest showroom for complete 
display, and let our representatives, conver- 
santwith present-day decoration, assist youin 
your selections. Address Kittinger Company, 
Dept. 53, North Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y., for interesting booklets on authentic 
period furnitures and names of Kittinger 
dealers in your vicinity. 





os Angeles 
At Be Goodrich Blvd. en 
Grand Rapids (Kittinger| 
Keeler Bldg. DISTINCTIVE 


urniture 


BUFFALO 
866 





A Chair Inviting 
Comfort with Dignity 
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Tn our showrooms 


Afar VY Meyers (Ly 


136 Wool 52° Meet = 820 Tower @urt 
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Harry Meyers—President ALLEN McGEHEE—Vice President 


MANUFACTURERS of FURNITURE « IMPORTERS of ANTIQUES 
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NCLUDED in the exhibition of 
one of the finest collections of 
early English Furniture Mr. Vernay 
has ever assembled is a group of 
remarkable Chippendale wood and 
gilt Mirrors, some in pairs. These 
are a splendid exemplification of the 
unsurpassed carving and beautiful 
creative designs of the period. 


ATT 


Special catalogue forwarded upon request 





A rare Chippendale Mirror of beautiful design, in 
exquisitely carved frame of wood and gilt, 1760-1765. 
Height, 6' 4"; width, 3' 3” 


Verna 


Ge) A ER 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. SILVER. PORCELAIN. POTTERY <5 GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-FourTH STREET 
LONDON, Traratcar House, WATERLOO PLACE 
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VVELCOME! 





Early in October our customers will enjoy the ad- 
vantages of a really complete and modern jewelry 
and silversmith service. This has been made pos- 
sible by the merger of two of Fifth Avenue’s oldest, 
most famous houses — Black, Starr > Frost and 
Gorham —now known as Black, Starr &> Frost- 
Gorham, Inc. 

For months our architects have been busily en- 
gaged in remodeling the present Black, Starr © 
Frost building at Fifth Avenue and 48th Street 
and the adjoining property at 6 and 8 West 48th 
Street, znto which we are expanding. This recon- 


struction has resulted in greatly enlarged quarters 
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SECTION OF THE SILVER HALL + MAIN FLOOR, WEST BUILDING 
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with an unusual feeling of dignity and spaciousness, rightly 


belonging to such an establishment. Modern fixtures of 





? oe 
a type new in jewelry and silverware houses, have been 
CORNER OF THE GEORGIAN ROOM + SECOND FLOOR 
especially devised for the greater convenience of our customers and for the display of our wide 


and diversified stock. The personnel and management of the combined houses remain substan- 


tially the same. 
Associated with the New York organization 1s Spaulding-Gorham, Inc., of Chicago and 


Paris. When you travel the service of all branches of the organization will be at your command. 


BLACK STARR & FROST- 
GORHAM," 


ri FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48rn STREET, NEW YORK: - - SOUTHAMPTON: «: - PALM BEACH 


Associated with SPAULDING-GORHAM, INc., Chicago and Paris 
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WASHINGTON 
1536 Connecticut Avenue 


ARTS & DECORATION 





recently received from abroad. 


At all times you will find characteristic 
specimens of the historic schools of painting 
at the Valiant Galleries. 


Within the past few months the J. G. Valiant 
Company has imported paintings by Sir Peter 
Lely, J. M. Masquerier, William Wissing, 


Pierre Mignard, Janssens, Vernet, and others. 


aintings by noted artists... 


The subject illustrated in this advertise= 
ment is a portrait of the Duke of Mon= 


mouth by William Wissing, Court painter 
to Charles Il. 


Full descriptions and details of the paintings 
at present in our possession will be sent to 


anyone interested, upon inquiry. 


(The Portrait illustrated is now on display at the Valiant Galleries in Washington) 





BALTIMORE 


ALIAN 


Decorators ~ Importers 


224-226 Charles Street, North 


PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
9 Rue de Seine 


1822 Chestnut Street 
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eAn English Library by 


TEE ORSENIGO COL-ING 


Designers, Manufacturers and Importers 
of Fine Furniture and Decorations 
1S ‘pecial Order Furniture 


Panelled Rooms 


383 Madison Avenue at 46th Street New York 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. PHILADELPHIA 


R ae FACTORY Rescescnik 
epresentative LONG ISLAND CITY epresentative 


815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD 4028 SPRUCE STREET 
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Brunovans Nouveaux Salons 
Await Your Inspection 


Brunovan, Inc. requests the 
pleasure of your visit-to their 





















nouveaux Salons to view an ar- 
ray of reproductions of French 
Furniture of the XVIII Cen- 
tury unequalled in this country. 
Designed by the famous French 
architect, Jacques Carlu, the 
new addition, consisting of a 
complete seven-room apartment, 


Wy 


On 


. 
i 
1 
i 
4 


five views of which are here 
presented, is decorated faith- 
fully in the French XVIII Cen- 
tury manner. These authentic 
interiors, besides serving as a 


This entrance foyer done in Caen-stone with 

Louis XVI motifs, strikes the keynote for 

the fidelity with which the entire suite of 
rooms is executed 











G and Salon Defining the axis of the room stands an authentic antique Louis XVI marble mantelpiece. The painted panels on 
either sige are marine scenes after Vernet, a famous painter of the XVIII Century. The intimate grouping of these exquisite 
Louis XV_ reproductions is characteristic of French décor during the XVIII Century 


Antiques and Reproductions of French 18th Century Furniture 
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The color theme of this dining room was reproduced from 
an old boiserie of the XVIII Century; the walls are of old 
yellow and green, relieved by a set of four painted canvases, 
authentically copied after Pillement from the Musée du 
Petit Palais 


Livableness and comfort are reflected in this French 
XVIII Century library—a room which any man would 
be happy to call his own 


fitting background for Brunovan’s exclusive importations, 
at the same time display the livableness, the comfort and the 
harmony for which French furniture of the Louis XV and 
Louis XVI periods is justly famous. 


These reproductions, finest specimens of the époque du 
XVIII’, are created in the Paris ateliers of Brunovan, Inc. 
with such fidelity and skill that connoisseurs often confuse 
them with the private collection pieces which serve as models. 
Decorators or architects, or their clients, who are considering 
infusing the French X VIII Century spirit into the decoration 
of their interiors, will find in Brunovan’s nouveaux Salons 
a multitude of decorative suggestions. 


A handsome brochure, containing full color illustra’ 
tions of interiors in the manner of Louis XV and 


Louis XVI will be mailed upon request 


A corner of the oval boudoir, painted in two tones of green. 
About the vitrines are paintings on canvas, after the manner 
of Pillement, in soft pastel colors on antique gold leaf ground. 
Into this interior, essentially feminine in feeling, one retires 
for solitude or for the entertainment of one's intimate friends 


BRUNOVAN, INc. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 


PARIS : LOS ANGELES 


Antiques and Reproductions of French 18th Century Furnitur 
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Furnitures 
Proudest 
Coat -of- Arms 


Inset in every 
Berkey & Gay 
piece—your pro- 
tection when 
buying — your 
pride ever after. 


FROM WEST END LONDON 


London did not invent the club, but in London it was perfected 560 brought to ex- 
clusive and luxurious ideality by a city of gentlemen and ladies who enjoy sports 
setae highballs Petes and cushioned CaSEr <6 . AS the case may be vives and in this 
distinguished atmosphere a style in furniture has evolved which contemporary 
taste regards with justified enthusiasm... a sturdy and Recod style that ennobles 
great rooms and encourages witty discourse oll veesrntel style, incidentally, which 
Berkey & Gay designers with characteristic understanding have interpreted for 


polite America 6 ane Now displayed by leading furniture stores everywhere. 




















Berkey G Gay Furniture 


BEDROOM . » DINING ROOM » » LIVING ROOM 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Founded 1853. New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th Street 












HE simplest work of art reminds 
us that the finest things of this world 
are wrought by hand—that machinery, 
however modernly miraculous, must 
ever lack the genius of the human touch. 


Pierce-Arrow is a case in point! 


It would be so much easier and so 
much less expensive, for.example, to 
substitute the machine product for much 
Pierce-Arrow handwork. But the result 
could never be Pierce-Arrow. 


Only human hands—trained to high 


traditions—could be responsible for the 


exquisite coachwork of Pierce-Arrow 
fame. And nothing less could con- 
ceivably create the beautiful Pierce- 
Arrow interiors—or the fine precisions 
that are present in all Pierce-Arrow 
mechanism. 


To repeat: The finest things of this 
world are wrought by hand! 


Pierce-Arrow prices are appropriate: 
From $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. In the 
purchase of a car from income, the 
average allowance usually more than 
covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 


Wrought 
by Hand 


1s Prerce-Arrow 


Fineness! 


Portraits of Garden Parties and 
Prerce-Arrows... yesterday's and 
today’s. The one, painted fifteen 
years ago, resembles the 1920 ver= 
sion in every particular of fineness 
and distinction ...in the unchang- 
ing quality that is Pierce-dArrow. 


Pee RO F-ARROW 





How eloquently such a 
grouping as this speaks of 
an owner of discriminating 
appreciation — the impres- 
sive bureau-bookcase of 
Santo Domingo mahogany 
in the Georgian manner, 
the lacquered 17th Century 


chairs, the finely panelled 


— =— 


The truly beautiful carved detail of the 


pediment is shown in this small illustration 


Hampton Shops 


18 EAST 5O@ STREET NEW YORK 


Vd 


walls of knotted Oregon 
pine... This grouping 
might well be in some im- 
portant country house; in 
reality, it is a part of the 
pine room at the Hampton 
Shops, and is fully typical 
of the interiors the Hamp- 


ton Decorators originate. 
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MPORTED 


UPHOLSTERY 
nd 


DRAPERY FABRICS 


Cae in close proximity to the ancient 
cultural centres of Greece, Egypt, and the Near 
East, heir to the priceless treasures of the Roman 
Empire, first to benefit by contact with the advanced 
civilization of the Orient as revealed by Marco Polo, 
Italy centuries ago established her preeminence in 
Europe in the field of art. 

In Imperial Rome weaving reached a high degree 
of excellence both in design and workmanship. eae 
Florence, and other great cities of mediaeval time 
fostered the art and produced many masietpigtes.’” 4 
Leonardo da Vinci and other great painters contrib- 
uted their genius in design. And it is from Italy that 
we obtain today many of our finest decorative fabrics 
—such as velvets and brocaded (silks. iC : ( 

For many years Johnson & Fatiikner ‘have beatrim-\% | 
porting from Italy, France, Belgium, Germany, and \ 
England the finest fabrics used in home decoration. A We 
wide range of choice, in any material you mayrequire,is —~ ii Ni a er 
always on display in their showrooms. fe Al , 

















VENICE 
The Campanile 


The original bell- 
tower, built in the 
Ninth Century, 
which collapsed in 
1902, ‘is faithfully 
reproduced in the 
new. Kg Woe 
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Table Accessories 
Hand-Wrought Silver 


Venetian Glass 


The LITTLEGALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 





PARKLING, colorful glass, at 
alluring prices, is an outstand- 
ing feature of Sophe Kaften’s 
shop. Here one may find a full 


ment of 
stem- 
ware in 
deep 
blue, 
Preen 


Distinc- 
tive mail 
receiver 
of art 
bronze 
with 
emboss- 
eddetail. 
Cour- 
tes y 
Corbin 
Cabinet 
Lock Co. 


“Unusually beautiful” 


that is the verdict of all 


women when see 


and 


know 


they 
“Venezian” screens 
we believe women 


and 


Make your screen selec- 


both beauty value. 





” 


tion from our catalog “A 


—sent st. i 
on request rose or rock crystal, with compotes, 


candlesticks, centerpieces and finger 
bowls to match, also at- 
tractive glass flower vases 
interspersed with decora- 
ted cocktail glasses and 
china and pottery tea and 
breakfast sets. Service 
plates with open stock pat- 
terns in complete dinner 
services are another fea- 
ture, likewise colored 
breakfast trays, mirrors 
and framed color prints. 

A delightfully different 
mail receiver in art bronze 
made by the Corbin Cabi- 
net Lock Co. adds a touch 
of artistry to the usefulness of the 
ordinary letter box. In design it 
suggests the old Colonial doorway 
with a fanlight at the top and well 
proportioned columns and cornice. 
It is fitted with a three-tumbler 
lock that automatically locks the 
door as soon as it is closed, and 


Venezian Art Screen Co., Inc. 
540 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Through your dealer or decorator 





DIsTiNcTIVE 
FrxTuReEs 
Tur 


3ETTER 


For 


Home 





TiesBacks 


CurTAIN 
CaANpDeELABRA, Mirrors, FERNERIES 


AND PoLes 


ANDIRONS AND Fire ScREENS 


Repropuctions Exc 


J. A. LEHMAN, INC. 


G2EHoe oS tay Ne, Key Ge 




















From the Smart Shops 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 





Bristol blue glass beaker, candlesticks, compote, goblet and 
tumbler, reasonably priced. Also comes in green or rose. 
Centerpiece and fingerbowls match. Courtesy Sophe Kaften 


has a spring paper holder, at the 
bottom, to meet all requirements 
of the mail. 

Few can resist the lure of lovely 
linen, especially when it is so mod- 
erately priced as that of the Haas 
Linen Shop. There is, for example, 
a beautiful Italian linen table cloth 
with the lace border drawn from 
the linen, itself, rather than in- 
serted, with napkins of the same 
exquisite work. There are also the 
popular colored damask luncheon 
and dinner sets; linen face towels, 
pure white and colored and im- 
ported bath and kitchen towels, 
of unusual patterns; handker- 
chiefs, finely monogrammed and 
an assortment of decorative 
linens. 

At The Little Gallery, all the 
accessories for an attractively ap- 
pointed table are shown in a varied 
supply of beautiful Italian linen 


Inexpensive Deruta luncheon set com- 
prising runner and six effective plate 
mats. Courtesy Haas Linen Shop 


and lace cloths and washable silk 
cloths, made to serve as a back- 
ground for a fine piece of lace, In 
these, the colorings favor turquoise, 
gold and peach—some edged with 
fringe and trimmed with tassels at 
the corners. Venetian glass, in its 
most delicate outlines, offers an- 





Refer to this page when shopping 














French Marble Mantel 
Bronze Facing and Iron Fire Backs 


Also iron grilles, lighting fix- 
tures and heirlooms of the past 


WALTERG. EARL 


235 East 42nd Street, New York 
Just Last of Grand Central Terminal 


My organization of ex- 
pert cabinetmakers skilled 
in 18th Century meth- 
ods is at your service for 
the reproduction of ad- 
ditional chairs or dupli- 
cate pieces of furniture 
of your own antiques. 
My replicas are perfect 
in every detail. I will be 
pleased to give you esti- 
mates from photographs 
with dimensions. 


FRANCIS T. CHAMBERS JR. 
AMBLER, PA. 


RENA 2 
ROSEN TILAL 
< oN 


~ No. 2193— 








Horse Pipe- 
Rest, $10.00 


No. 2183—Lady 
Ash Tray in 
ita <a titem sinner] 
$8.00 
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GENUINE REED FURNITURE 


We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture, and Decorative Fabrics. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 


Specialists LU Ih REED SHOP | Imported 
in Sun-Parlor e@ s Nc. Decorative 


Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK Fabrics 





Charming New Furnishings 


Graceful comfort belongs to this smart Chaise- 
Longue covered with striped silk moire in Gold, 
Blue, Rose, Green and Orchid. It has French 
puff front—legs can be finished in Maple, Ma- 
hogany or Walnut. Length 56” over-all. $60 

















The pleasant metal Lamp, finished in Ivory and b ; 
Green, is 55” high. Its matching Green silk Interior Decorations 


Shade, lined in any color desired, is bell shaped— 





with lace covering. Complete $20. A 
\ A useful little round top Maple Table, 17” high, Antiques 
\ $16 


Cast Bronze Book-ends. $15. Onyx Ash Tray. 


$10. 
All Prices listed east of the Mississippi 
« « « Jor more distant points add 50 cents 


Ewin and. Ewin, Inc., 


667 Madison Avenue 
New York City . . New York 



























Gardens in the Sky * * x* 

















Y, 
s 
“HEARING” 
A. COMMENCED NEEDLEPOINT 
TAPESTRY 











IMPORTERS OP PINE NEEDLEPOINT 


e: j) HENRY HESSE, nc 


Founded 1858 


641 MADISON AVENUE 
Between 59 and 60 Streets 
New York 


furniture, charming decorations, gay flowers, 





cool awnings . . 


Full cooperation with Interior 


bi Decorators and Architects 





‘ 15 East 40th Street 
Potash-Marl ine. New York City, N. Y. 


LEXINGTON 4902 







Wiki 2 Eni 2 OLN TSR AGES pe 1 
EXQUISITELY WORKED 
Size 20” x 27” Let us make your Roof Terrace a smart 
Reproduced from : 
Wass eats feature of New York’s skyline—a sylvan re- 
¥ treat, beautifully private, with comfortable 
Crewel and Tapestry Wools : 











Refer to this page when shopping 
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These attractive coffee bottles are made of 
genuine eggshell PYREX glass. The necks 
are wound with colorful raffias to protect the 
hands from heat. Used for serving tea or 
coffee from the breakfast tray or dinner 
table. Guaranteed not to break by heat. 

Two cup size. . » $2.00 each 

Four cup sizé.e«e« 2.50 each 

Bight cup size. 3.00 each 


ve 


Sent postpaid anywhere in the United States 
WALTER W. ROOT, JR 


9122 Sherman Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in. Metab 


Fireplace 










Equipment 









Brass basket grate 1’ 11” wide 
a“ 1’-11" high x 12Y%4” deep $100.00 





ANDIRONS 





GRATES 






FirRETOOLS 







ScREENS 


; ay 
I’ ENDERS 









Illustrations upon request 


/MeELROY 
STUDIO 


Interior 





Decorators 


4 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 











other choice with 
hand wrought sil- 
ver and pewter, 
unique examples 
of modern French 
pottery and glass; 
tea and breakfast 
services of distinc- 
tive patterns; 
lamps and lovely 
old Italian mir- 
rors. 

In the manu- 
facture of fine 
lamps and shades, 
for the decorators 
and larger depart- 
ment stores, the 
Maibrunn Co. stress the most care- 
ful workmanship in every detail of 
their output. Particularly effective 
are the boudoir shades combining 
colored georgettes, net and French 
aor 7 tibibonms. 

For the 
larger 


French 
bronze and 
marble 
lamp with 
natural silk 
shade, blue 
and gold 
banding. 
Courtesy 
Maibrunn 
Co., Inc. 





table lamps, shades, such as that 
shown on a green and brown ala- 
baster base, of transparent silk 
velvet with a lattice decoration in 
the same colors, are distinctive, as 
well as those trimmed with deep 
silk fringe or a patent, applied 
trimming that has an embossed ef- 
fect in rich colorings. 

Naomi Peterson, in her varied 
stock of decorative accessories, with 
which she supplies gift shops and 
department stores, includes the new 











Italian linen tea cloth with bobbin lace. 
Wedgwood service in cream and green 
with gold. Courtesy The Little Gallery 


solid glass airtight cigarette box, 
illustrated. Writing folios, waste 
baskets, cushions, bags, tea sets 
and a large collection of repro- 
ductions of Lalique and Spanish 
glass are other incidentals of in- 
terest. 

At the Regent Shops, overstuffed 
furniture that is made for the retail 





Decorated solid glass cigarette box; 
Swedish pottery 13” plate and modern- 
istic toilet bottles, in colors and black 
and silver. Courtesy Naomi Peterson 


trade and consists of inexpensive 
occasional chairs, chaise longues, 
sofas, day beds and love 
seats, covered in chintz or 
damask, comprises muse- 
um and period models, 
adapted to all uses. A 
practical innovation is the 
chair, illustrated, with a 
butterfly drop-leaf arm 
that has also been adapted 
to the arms of a sofa. 
Leather covered furniture 
is also made by these 
shops. 

Radiator enclosures that 
are designed by the Dixie 
Metal Products Co. in a 
variety of models, to har- 
monize with any setting, 
serve not only to conceal 
the ugliness of the iron ra- 
diator but become a con- 


Refreshment service with dec- 
orated glasses and pewter ash- 
trays. Green or walnut finish. 
Courtesy The Closet Shop 


Refer to this page when shopping 
































Women who are unerring 
in their taste for fine things 
insist upon hand-woven 


floor coverings either with 
a design or plain. Our car- 
pets woven by hand in the 
Orient have a traditional 


charm and are noted for 
their wearing qualities. 





Your own designs can be made 
up as a special order in practi- 
cally any size. 


ELBROOK INC. 


11 East 36th St., New York City 
Caledonia 5127 











Exquisite Provincial Secretary—in mel- 
low tones of Walnut, 33 wide: 17° 
deep* S84" high. 


or come see this extraordinary valuel 


Plas 


Value $215 


Order now by mail 


Immediate or later shipment 





PLEASE KNOW, THE 
PIECES EXHIBITED BY 
RUDER PRECLUDE THE 
POSSIBILITY OF ONE’S 
SELECTING IN ERROR AS 
REGARDS CORRECTNESS, 
CHARACTER AND WORTH. 


RUDE Rs 


16 East 52nd Street 








No. 3556R—27” High 
40” Log Roller 


Swedish or Antique Brass Finish 


THE ANDIRON SHOP, Ine. 
132 East 58th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street 
New York City 


' ap 4 ~*~ = Pa 

of the FRENCH is shown in a Jouey wall paper 

‘Yo. 2580 by Paul Dumas, Paris. ¢ ce figures 
represent Louis XVI receiving host Turret- 
ed castle and picturesque plow share stand in 
medallion inserts exquistely ornamented. Sur- 
passes all as a background in a luxurious formal 
room. Illustrations upon request. Can be orders 
ed from your local Decorator or direct from 


2 101-119 ParkA 2 
A. L. Diament & Co. {3s Wainat‘sto Pris, 
































LONDON—CoreNHAGEN—Panis 











Our New York Salon exhibits unusual objets 
@art, including figurines, vases, dinner- 
ware, and other decorative pieces. 






Courtesy of Ethel A. Reeve, Inc., Decorators 











A Floor Covering Service 








SPECIAL A Decorators who are planning interiors 
BROADLOOM will find at Gotham a selection of floor 
WILTON coveringsthat willmeeteveryrequirement. 















9, 12, As Jeet weisibe in Broadloom Wiltons and Chenilles 
decorative shades a 
Seminole Rugs 
Write for samples and prices Hand-hooked Rugs 
GOTHAM CARPET CO. 
INCORPORATED 


Ocuptors iN MetAL 





383 Madison Avenue New York City 
Vanderbilt 2238-2239 














969 Sutter St., SANFRANCISCO 
chenilles and hand-tufts in wide widths. Large Original Closet Shop 


CARPETINGS of QUALITY wt AND Utry ~ 
selections in lovely solid colors or unusual fig- 


We specialize in imported, high-pile wiltons, From the 
ured effects in stock and to order. Wholesale. 





Louris WECHSLER 


16 EAST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 


PASADENA. CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
563 NO. MARENGO AVE, 593 MISSION ST. 


De Olde Mantel Shoppe 


63 Ninth Avenue (at 15th Street) New York City 








Linen Room Closets! 
VERYTHING to hand in orderly arrangement. 


Glass panelled doors showing at a glance where 
things are. Built to fit any size or shape room and 
painted to your taste with charming hand-decorated 

design. An indispensable convenience. 


We have on display many ex- 


quisite mantels in various 
colors and of different periods, 
both 1n rare old antiques and 
beautiful reproductions. Also 
rare old Colonial pine mantels, 
original Colonial doorways 
and other interesting things. 


Building, arranging and decorating of closets a specialty. 
General interior decorating service—estimates gladly submitted 


(By “the CLOSET Shop. 


Mr George Herzog 


Telephone 3440 Rhinelander 780 Madison Avenue, New York 


A very old white mantel with finely 
carved figures. 


Established 50 years 




















Refer to this page when shopping 
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| Furniture 

\ Period 
Only 

a $1.00 


POSTPAID 


A complete history of furni- 
ture, in 156 pages, 30 chapters, and 250 
illustrations. Interesting and easy to read. 
Chippendale, Sheraton and other great de- 
signers reviewed. Influences of custom and 
royalty on furniture. Origin of decorative 
motifs. A book you will be proud to own. 
Thousands sold. Only $1.00. Worth double. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-J Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SUN PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


of Distinction 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker 
furniture for the Breakers, 
Miami Biltmore, Westchester 
Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
and most prominent clubs and 
homes in America. 


(Freight prepaid to Florida) 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


2179 East42 StNewYork 





Liquor set, luxur- 
jously housed in 5 
volumes with secret 
combination, in flor- 
entine leather, hand 
gold tooled, fitted 
with 2 bottles and 6 
glasses. 


Exclusive hand gold tooled leather 


Photo frames, Poker sets Desk sets, 
Waste baskets, Book ends, Folios, Jewel 
boxes, Antique and Modern 


Catalogue mailed on request 


FLORENTINE CRAFT CO. 
54 W. 21 St. New York. 























venient window 
seat, aS well as 
contributing to the 
protection of the 
walls and _ hang- 
ings. These may be 
ordered in solid 
colorings or in au- 
thentic wood grain 
reproductions, as 
desired. 

At The Closet 
Shop, the new bath- 
room linen hampers 
and waste baskets 
are assuming mod- 
ernistic outlines 
and decoration in 
coral and fish mo- 
tifs to correspond 
with the colorings 
of the vanity table, 
cleverly made by 
concealing the wash 
basin with a sliding 


Provincial chair with drop leaf arm, 
maple or mahogany. Reversible down 
seat cushion. Courtesy Regent Shops 
























wooden top and curtaining the base. A 
smart new bridge table is of antique walnut 


with a tan moire top and 
there are gaily painted hat 


cabinets. Decorated adjust- | 
able hanging closet rods, | 


that are held in place by 
suction, are a convenience 
among the smaller things 
most desirable for traveling. 

Michael de Sherbinin 
specializes, in his studio, in 
the reproduction of old mas- 
ters On paper or canvas giv- 
ing them the feeling of age 
and in the appropriate fram- 
ing of interesting old prints. 
Trays in imitation of the 
old, with Florentine decora- 
tions, or with color prints 
applied and so treated, on 
their antiqued papier-maché 
surface, as to be stain-proof, 
are other productions, like- 











ee ee ee 










Radiator enclosure in solid colorings 
or wood grain reproductions. Courtesy | 


Metal Products Co., Ine. 
wise screens mounted with 
old prints and maps. These 
are obtainable through the 
decorators and high class 
shops. 

The low fire screen, be- 
low, especially desirable 
for an early American 
room, shows a replica in 
color of an original print 
by Rossiter and Miguot, 
“Lafayette Visiting Wash- 
ington, 1894”. Antique 
French provincial screens 
are also obtainable, which 
may be reproduced in 
other colors if desired to 
meet the present craze for 
brilliant color harmonies. 


Fire screen, 44” x 42”, with 
colored print on antiqued 
yellow ground. Courtesy 


Michael de Sherbinin 
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IDA LOUISE KILLAM 


Architectural Decorator 
Specialist in Creative Color 


|| 597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 


Opening, October First 
LE VIEUX CARRE 


for the j 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Dallas, Texas 





Add charm and splendor to your 
home with a Jonas Bros. Royal 
Indian— 


Tiger Rug | 





ie (as shown in photograph) or a 


rug of— 

Leopard, Polar Bear, 
Grizzly, Black or Brown 
Bear, or Mountain Lion 
Also Game Heads of all kinds 
for decorating your den or home. 


Specimens sent on approval to 
responsible persons. 


Ruq Catalog or Art Taxidermy 
Catalog FREE on request. 





SMOKY. 
FIREPLACES 


made to 


DRAW 





| 
| 









_|No payment accepted unless successful 


Also consulting service available to 
owners, architects and builders in 


erection of mew work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 
Engineers—Contractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y- 


|| connection with the designing and 
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Elisabeth Mavbin Jackson 
135 South Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Decorations 
Hangings 
Furniture 
Antiques 
The unusual 


at Moderate 
Prices 


Lamp Shades 
to Order 


A custom lamp shade service with 
facilities to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the decorator. 


Wholesale Only 


H..F.McCANN 


542 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YoRK 
Murray Hill 1890 


Sheraton Design. Mahogany, inlaid 
with Holly and Satinwood, 52 x 23”, 
361%" high. 








A collection of fine hand bags 
made from ancient Persian fabrics. 
Specialists in repairing and 
custom work. 


BETRIX & KOOPMAN 


666 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 
AT 61st STREET 


OLD MANTELS IN 
MARBLE & WOOD 
REPRODUCTIONS 

ANDIRONS 

SCREENS 

FENDERS 
Cdwin. on, 


Incorporated 


Downtown: 50 Beekman St., New York 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave. 


SHERATON 


MAHOGANY SIDEBOARD 


Furniture of quality, being to the 
manor born, ages gracefully, tak- 
ing on a mellow charm. Richter 
Furniture, adapted from antique 
pieces to modern use—promises 


lasting gratification. Richter Fur- 
niture may be bought through 
your Architect, Dealer or Deco- 
rator. A booklet with many illus- 
trations on request. 








Set of six unusual Dresden plates with 
basket weave border. Very rare. Pere 


fect condition. $120.00. 


enews vy 
EAST >, ED E7LE_<} “RUE 


rd 
eet ee eM BEETHOUD 
NEWIYORKN OS PARIS 


MARCELL I#22c8o" 501997 5) 


made in Italy 

Exquisitely sheer ecru crash linen, hand em- 
hroided in green or ecru. Runner 18 x 36”, °ix 
12 x 18” place mats, six 14 x 14” napkins. 

Service for 6 ++e.$27.50 

Service for 8.... $33.00 
Please send money order or check. We pay post- 
age. Write for leaflet D on other original designs. 


HAAS 


LINEN. SHOP 


84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ETCHINGS 
WATER-COLORS | 
PRINTS Pe 
PAINTINGS 
ART OBJECTS 
FURNITURE 
INTERIOR 
DECORATING 
AND 
ARTISTIC 
PICTURE 
FRAMING 


a. an 


KEYES 
STUDIOS 


138 EAST 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Volunteer 0960 





For the guest room a smart boudoir set reflecting the dise 
criminating taste of the hostess, of Enameled Sterling Silver 
and Bronze with Hand Painted Miniatures. 
Made Exclusively by 
VICTOR A. PICARD & CO., Inc. 
Seven West Forty-fifth Street, New York 


EEF aR nene COMPANY 


In Chicago—820 Tower Court 





Ask your jeweler 
or write Dept. R 


for interesting 
booklet “The 
Romantic His- 


tory of Enamel.” 











Refer to this page when shopping 
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Fireplace 


Lamps 
Fittings 


Smokers Consoles 


Torchéres Mirrors 


HAND WROT 
JRON * BRASS*+ BRONZE 


Illustcations Upon Request 


VUosve Fixture G 


932 N. Western Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


| Solid bronze 
lamp. 18 inch 
hand tailored 
taffeta shade. 














a 


ITH the 

problem in mind we 

have assembled many lamps 

| that are a diversity from the 
| 


decorator’s 








usual 





Maibrunn 


Importers and Designers 
of Fine Lamps 


42 to 46 East 25th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








LAMP FROM AN 


Reproductions of 

Old Scenic Wall 

Paper in special 
colors 


sub- 
com- 


Estimates 
mitted for 
plete or partial 
decorating of 
Town or Country 
Homes 


Set of eight Antique 
English Hepplewhite 
in good condition. 


WESTPORT ANTIQUE SHOP 


S53 East 55rd (St: IN. Xe G. 


OLD 


17th CENTURY KASHAN 
JAR WITH SHADE OF 


REAL PARCHMENT 


Lamp Base wired from 65. Shade 37.50 


AMERICAN COLONY STORES | 
OF JERUSALEM 


26 East 55th St. 


FIRE SCREENS 
ANDIRONS & FIRE TOOLS 
REPRODUCTIONS IN HAND 

WROUGHT IRON 


Booklet on request 


HOWE ORNAMENTAL IRON, Inc. 
540-552 W. Poplar Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


Mr. Howard has established by 


his 





personal endeavor in Italy, 
Spain, France and England rep- 
resentatives who are connolsseurs 


who get for us 


of objects of art, 


everything rare and beautiful for 


gardens in marble, stone, bronze, 


lead, terra cotta. 
Catalog 400 Illustrations $1.00 


HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 EAST 57 ST. NEW YORK 








Reproductions & Antiques 


fine old 
Serpen- 


of a 
Buffet, 


Reproduction 
Hepplewhite 
tine front, beautifully selected 
mahogany, unusual inlays and 
handles. Six feet wide. 


The original commands $5000.00 


DUNCAN & DUNCAN, Inc. 


2018 Locust Street 





Neat to the southwest corner of Madison Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa, 





New York City 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated catalog 
sent for 10¢ 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS E 


251 Lexington Ave. | 
at 35th Street 


New York 





cveaevonaeeeenyn enna teen 


BAGS 


Samples of materials, satin linings, 


sent on request 









sent postpaid on 
and money re- 
is returned 
within three 


Bags will be 
receipt of check 
funded, if bag 
in good order, 
days. 


74 to $8.00 
914 inch to 
I'rames $15.00 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
9 Westbourne Rd. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


nnn MULL CLL LCL. 


oun 
watche 
American art 7 


See and know the work of 
the most notable American 
artists in our 


EXHIBITIONS of PAINTINGS 


—we will hang several this 
season in various cities 
throughoutthe UnitedStates. 
Watch for one of these ex- 
hibitions in your city. 


The Fall issue of Art Notes, now 
ready, contains interesting com- 
mentary on personalities, recent 
events in art colonies, and criti- 
cism. Always obtainable at the 
Gallery, or upon written request. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 





No, 15180. Modern Art Wrought 
Iron Plant Holder, with 3 single 
tapered standards, 24 inches—30 
inches—36 inches high to hold pots. 
Beautiful display and home orna- 
ment with 3 pots of assorted plants 
and vines, green pot covers, height 
over all 2 x 4 feet, 4 piece set, com- 
plete $7.50. 


Write for 
Fall and Xmas Catalogue No.15 


of Artificial Flowers, 
Plants, etc. 


Mailed Free on Request 


FRANK NETSCHERT Inc. 
61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 








Refer to this page when shopping 








O the American 


home of to-day, the exquisite 
recreations of Jacques Bodart 
restore a setting of Old World 
charm and tranquillity long lost. 
They seem indeed to lend to the 
business of living a worthier aim 
and purpose. Dwelling with 
them, one moves in the om 


company of the inspired. 





This lovely study un natural color reveals the 
charm of the “quieter” Louis XV manner. Pieces 


representative of every great epoch in French 


furniture design are to be seen in our Madison 
Avenue salons, lately enlarged. Should you 
wish to visit them, the card of your decorator or 


furniture dealer will introduce you. 


we, Hodart Sn 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


Paris 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles 


€) 








ITS BEAUTY #X PRESSES 
SUPREME MASTERY OF MODERN DEST GF 


The new Willys-Knight Great Six is the most distinctively beautiful 
motor car that Willys-Overland has ever created. Line, color and finish 


combine in a rich ensemble that marks the achievement of new ideals in 






design. The individuality of the new Great Six reveals itself in a higher 


order of beauty, luxury and performance. | 
WoL LL es) «OV EaR) Levene ISN Ge) SORE DEO, OHIO Yiylbir Ki, Af 
WEL LY 8° 0 VBR LAND) (StA\L BS) Giolla, ek DED ee Ln eT OPRT ONT CIO MEGTATNIA IER BAe ee fe 4 

i ——— GREAT SIx 


Sedan, Roadster, Coupe, 
J-passenger Coupe — each, 


$I5O5 
Six wire wheels and trunk rack 
standardequipment. Pricesf.o.. 
Toledo, Obio, and specifications 
subject to change without notice 
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THE BEAUX ARTS 
Radiator Cabinets sized to any need 
and designed to harmonize with all 


modish interiors. Available from a 
wide variety of models 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 





Venetian hand-decorated tea table 
and tray in bright colors. State 
background desired. 45.00 







Cc. W. DAVENPORT 


2050 Loeust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 83 years ex per iencein 


heating and _ ventilating 


























Ovr Decorative Crewel Em- CHICAGO BOSTON 














broideries are made by hand, | - . aap oe WASHINGTON 
in whatever color combinations Ne QUEEN ANNE panel Of meedlewormanct 
yr sizes may be wanted... nage 
a ee cae, earn either | shepherd and five sheep on a blue ground, with 
light or heavy. $¢ fine quality floral border on a blue ground. 
es e (England 1st half of XVIIIth Century). 





Tuvs, drapes, furniture 
coverings, wall panels, etc., 
can be ordered with the com- 
plete assurance that any spe- 
cial requirements will be ful- 
filled. 


T ANTIQUE FABRICS 
¥/ Needlework & Trimmings 


‘s OLD ARTS 


G. O. NIDDRIE ~*~ 
753 Madison Ave., at 65th St. 





> 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
KENNETH & CO., Inc. 


Decorative Fabrics 
70 West 40th St., New York 






NEW YORK 





> 
The Decorator is Invited to write for our new 
booklet on the “Flexibility of Crewel 
Embroideries” 


e™=OTOARA 








A 


Of unusual form and beauty, 
this ginger-jar shaped aquari- 
um has carved teakwood base 
and cover. 

Use of the branch of real 
coral, instead of seaweed, is 
a colorful innovation. 


Height 13 inches. 
AS 


YAMANAKA 
& 
COMPANY 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J 
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e 
H. Michaelyan 
20 West 47th St. 


New York City 
ee 












Shown by Olivette Talls, Inc., Madison Avenue 















Shown by 
Three New Yorkers Inc. 
West of Tifth Ave. 


"Tuese smart shops in New York 


. 
Keep Thi ; . 
P s Copy City have been successful with our up- 
You will find it well worth while to keep every 
© issue of Ants & DeconraTIon. A file of them 
will constitute an invaluable reference book for 
consultation not only when planning the building 
or decorating of a home but whenever you con- 
template the purchase of those articles of fur- 
nishing and decorating which are to be found 
in the exclusive homes. The text and advertising 
columns of Ants & DrcoraTION are a depend- 
able time and trouble saving guide. For the 

Purpose we can supply you with a 


Beautiful Binder 


It holds six copies and in such manner 
that any one can be opened flat, or takén out 
and removed with ease. It is specially made 
for this magazine and is of fine enough qual- 
ity to be kept constantly on your library table. 


holstered pieces because our models 
appeal particularly to clients who are 
style-conscious as well as thrifty. 


Regent Shops 


329 East 29” Street-New York 


Designers & Manufacturers 


Beautiful 


DIXIE 


Radiator Enclosures 


conceal unsightly radiators 
and complete the decorative 
arrangement of every room. 
Many types and finishes to 
fit each individual location. 
Amazingly low prices. 


Write for Catalogue, Dept. D-1 


CHAIRS, SOFAS, LOVE SEATS, 


With a year’s subscription CHAISES, DAY BEDS AND DIVANS 


Kn KS Ke SK FF Ke Ke KKK Se Se SS K2 5 Sa Se Se KK Se HS IS + Ia KS SSS Sea KK He + KKH HH I A HH HH HHH HH 





With a 6 months’ subseription.. 5.50 
UREA Gs ARPT tnshcncpeecactnnesrsncausanacuscansoceessoessench 4.00 
: : DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
ARTS & DECORATION AT WHOLESALE ONLY _ ,,,, Showy sonics 1000 N. 28th St. 101 Park Ave. 
578 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. it Park eons Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 
Yessy = Se he a i Do EL = EEEEE EES FE EEE E'S 
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Wy An authentic, Louis XV \\, 


. \ 
fs walnut arm chair, of the pe- 


riod, one of four recently ac- 
quired by Mr. O’Hana abroad 


SPANISH & FRENCH 
ANTIQUES—OBJETS D’ART 
OLD FABRICS 


QNARNAz p«eCORDOVWA 


146 East 50 Street New York 
Murray Hill 2690 
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ENGLISH ANTIOUES 
direct From ENGLAND 


OLD WORLD GALLERIES 


65,DUKE STREET.GROSVENOR SQ 
We) jete), FAA 


(oe or those fur- 
nishing in Old En- 
glish or Duncan Phyfe 
Furniture are invited to 
become registered with 
us, so that they may be 
sent from month to 
month, a selection of pho- 
tographs with full par- 
ticulars of interesting 
they are ac- 
quired by us. 








pieces as 





‘ old, ing pack 

York, Boston or Philadelphia a 
Illustrated Cat alogue and Guide, 
ceipt of 14 cent U. S. A. 


1 10 paces 80 photographs 
We arrange for boxing, con- (2) Completes pr eis with 
sular invoices and declarations 
of antiquity, freight, insurance 
and delivery to your door at 
lowest rates. Antiques admit- 
ted duty free to the U. S. A. 


Old World Galleries 
65 Duke Street T analope. 14 cent U. S. 
1 ondon, Neve | Name 


iddress 


livery. New t $55. 
sent on re- 
stamp, contains: 





in Investment: 





Antiques, and on Faked Furniture,” 


| Periods relating to Old English 


' 
| COUPON A. D, 10-29 


stamp for above 
Grosvenor Sq. —_Londonn, Wa Le J Name vsssssssseessesssnesseecnnnneenensnneessssnnnseeessanness 






































































Antiques for the Home 





Gilded bronze Buddhistic figure 
made to the order of the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung for use in a Lama tem- 


ple. Courtesy Roland Koscherak 





NE of the phases with Ori- 

ental religious figures which 

is a mystery to most of us 
Occidentals is the frequent use of 
numerous heads, arms and other 
parts with one body. The explana- 
tion is that as the idols were sup- 
posedly all beneficent by nature 
the number of faces and arms was 
increased so that they could more 
easily help mankind. The gilt 
bronze Buddhistic figure shown on 
this page has four faces and is one 
of a group made to the order of 
the Chinese Emperor Ch’ien Lung 
(1736-1795 A. D.) for presenta- 
tion to a temple. The inscription 
appearing along the front was 
translated for us by Mr. Roland 
Koscherak, in whose shop we saw 
this interesting idol, as reading 
“Great Ching Ch’ien Lung Year 
Respectfully Made.” Such a piece 
as this becomes an attractive orna- 


Late 17th Century high back chair with 
wings, the frame retaining the simple 
turnedsectionsandF lemishscrollstretch- 
er. Courtesy Barton, Price & Willson 
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ment on a side table or in a room 
where the decorations have a cer- 
tain Oriental feeling; but it is well 
to point out that when a piece 
of Oriental art, such as this, is 
used as an ornament it is better 
that it should not be placed near 
other pieces, otherwise each loses 
much of that individuality which 
is so distinctive of Eastern art 
objects. 

In addition to the artistic beauty 
of the great wall tapestries and 
other early fabrics many of them 
have a further interest; they per- 
petuate the stories of ancient myth- 
ology or what perhaps may be 
called ‘‘grown up fairy tales.” One 
such 18th Century Aubusson tap- 
estry is illustrated here by cour- 
tesy of J. R. Herter & Co. and this 
depicts the “fairy tale” of the 
“Judgment of Paris.” Paris was 





Aubusson tapestry of the 18th Century 
depicting the Judgment of Paris and 
the presentation of the apple of discord 
to Aphrodite. Courtesy J. R. Herter 


the son of King Priam of Troy 
and Hemba. Hemba is supposed to 
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have dreamed that her 
son was to grow up 
and be a fire-brand so 
she placed him on 
Mount Ida where he 
eventually became a 
shepherd. One day he 
was asked by the three 
goddesses Hera, Aph- 
rodite and Athena to 
decide which was the 
most beautiful among 
them and he awarded 
the golden apple of 
discord to Aphrodite 
or, as we know her 
better, Venus. Aphro- 
dite in return prom- 
ised him the most 
beautiful woman in 
the world for his wife 
and this promise she 
made good when she 


| helped Paris to carry 


off Helen the wife of 
Menelaus, which in- 
cidentally caused the 
Trojan war. 

One of the interest- 





















An Italian credenza with lift top, the front panels 
being painted in architectural patterns to give the 
effect of inlaid woods. Courtesy Luigi G. Pacciarella 


ing changes noticeable 

with furniture of the late 17th Cen- 
tury was the production of more 
comfortable chairs. The curious 
high back chair with the simple 
wings to protect the sitter from 
draughts, illustrated, was one of 
the evolutionary forms which even- 
tually resulted in the splendid 
“orandfather” or fireside chairs 
which we seek today. This particu- 
lar example was recently brought 
to America by Barton, Price and 
Willson; the frame retains the 


plain turned sections with the front 
stretcher showing the inspiration 
gained from the Flemish scroll, a 
style popular with chairs during 
Restoration period. 


the Simple 





winged seats of the type illustrated 
are now rare and belong in that 
category of antiques which is 
sought by those collectors who pre- 
fer the specimens they acquire, to 
be of use in the home. 

An aspect of furniture worthy 
of study is found in the various 
methods employed to achieve deco- 
rative surfaces. Many intricate de- 
signs were obtained by the use of 
inlay but equally fine effects re- 
sulted from the painter’s brush. In 
the shop of L. G. Pacciarella, we 
recently saw the Italian credenza 
illustrated here. This is a remark- 
able example of the painter giving 
the effect of inlay to a wood sur- 
face; the upper 
horizontal panels 
are painted with 
books and scien- 
tific instruments 
such as a pair 
of compasses, a 
square and an 
hour-glass_ while 
the lower or cup- 
board section is 
treated with ar- 
chitectural sub- 
jects. The cre- 
denza__ probably 
dates from the 
16th Century and 
is fitted with a 
lift top, a relic of 


The commode 
shown in this setting 
is of Spanish origin 
but follows the 
French Louis styles 
with painted dec- 
orations. Courtesy 
Mrs. Sarah Benham 


















BROS. 


EST.1909 


ONTLLO 
Spanish Antiques. 


OBJECTS of Art - DECORATIONS 
. Spanish Antique Shop 


768 MADISON AVE. 
(AT 66TH STREET) 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER OF ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 



























Two Italian Louis XVI (Piedmontese) 
Chairs—in perfect condition 


If you, too, appreciate a well-appointed home, with harmo- 
nious atmosphere, attractively furnished and in good taste... 
you will find Mrs. Wand’s assistance invaluable—no matter 
how small your problem may be. 


| Dy. OR 5 we. e's es 


Consulting Interior Decorator 
683 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
























Full cooperation extended to architects 


OLD FABRICS 
NO CHARGE FOR SERVICES 


ANTIQUES 
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||| NEW IMPORTATIONS 
| GENUINE ANTIQUE 
PAINTING FRAMES 

g INCLUDING A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF 
iS IMPORTANT DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 

: MIRRORS AND BAROMETERS 

: M. GRIEVE COMPANY 
> 234 East 59th Street New York City 
BNE CSS mam 
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“ENTRE NOUS” 


W Ith great pride and pleasure I 
beg to inform the discriminating 
buyers of choice Antiques that I can 
offer them the most comprehensive col- 
lection of Art objects that I have ever 
owned in the past two decades. 


Superb examples of furniture of every 
description, wrought iron gates, grilles, 
balconies and chandeliers, sculptured 
marble statuary, fonts and mantels, 
splendid examples of interiors such as 
doors, doorways, a complete set of (5) 
painted wall panels executed in Tem- 
pera and many other architectural 
members a basis in themselves for a per- 
fect appointed room of the Old World. 


These numerous objects range from 
the 14th to the late 18th Century, well 
covering the finest period of Italian Art. 











LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 EAST 51st ST. 
(East of Lexington Ave.) 


NEW YORK 








Height 31”, width 2’244”, depth 1’214” 


No. 358. A distinctive and im- 
pressive reproduction of an his- 


toric masterpiece of perfect design 
at amazingly low price. A de- 


lightful and unusual Bureau, 
walnut, reproduction of antique, 
copy of Queen Anne Style. 
High quality and exceptional 
antique finish. 

Wholesale price landed 


New Yor k, I ).S.A, $104.5 | 


High class reproductions of Eng- 
lish, Italian, French and Dutch 
masterpieces of all periods. 
Apply for 
BOTHE & EHRMANN— 
J. W. MUELLER Ltd. 


Art cabinetmakers 


c italogues to 


V., Schlossgasse 14 
VIENNA (Austria) 





Pair of Jacob Petit vases, Circa 


1790, from Hampton Court 


HARRIET JOHNSON 


1055 Madison Ave. 
New York 





IVA B. KEMPSHALL 


Early 
Victorian 
Papier-maché 
Vase 
21” high 


(Signed piece) 


Interior Decorations 


Lamps & Shades 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 
Plaza 0394 




















the earlier chest with hinged doors 
below. The arms of the family whe 
originally owned it are painted be- 
tween the two upper panels. 
Appearing on the same page as 
the credenza is a setting which in- 
cludes a commode illustrating an- 
other style of painted furniture. 
This piece which was imported by 
Mrs. Sarah Benham is of Spanish 
origin; but it reveals a French in- 
fluence found with Spanish 18th 
Century styles, in the various cur- 
vilinear outlines which are reminis- 
cent of the Louis XV designs. The 
drawer fronts are decorated with 
pastoral scenes and figures and 
among the latter are several harle- 
quins. The manner in which the 
artist has interpreted these panels 
shows a strong Oriental influence 
which was originally obtained from 
the Chinese lacquer and decorated 
panels imported from the East. 
Such a piece as this is especially 
suitable in a hall or against the wall 
of a room with a mirror above; 
used in this way too, it also serves 
as a convenient and colorful setting 
in a bedroom. 
Among the 
several pieces 
of furniture 
shown in this 
department is 
a Chippendale 
elbow chair 
which is un- 
usual because 
of its being 
made of apple 
wood. It was 
the work of an 
unknown 
American 
chairmaker | 


and one who == =ecnsis oe 


was a remark- 
ablyefine 
craftsman. We 
saw it recently 
in Capozzi and Agrippa’s shop and 
it needed but a brief examination 
to see that the chair exhibited some 
excellent carving. In style it fol- 
lows the designs of Thomas Chip- 
pendale which are almost entirely 


English 18th Century table displaying 
various adaptations of the carved shell 
decoration onthe table frameaswellason 
cabriole legs. Courtesy Frank Partridge 
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— cause there is 
French provincial poudreuse or dressing an undoubted 
table with lift mirror and chair having the 
typical high back and simple curved front 
legs. Courtesy The French Antiques Co. 








































American Chippendale elbow chair 
of apple-wood with pierced vase 
shaped back splat composed of 
scrolls. Courtesy Capozzi& Agrippa 


influenced by the Rococo, this be- 
ing patent in the various scrolls 
which compose the pierced back. 

The French provincial walnut 
poudreuse or dressing table and 
accompanying chair which The 
French Antiques Co. have per- 
mitted us toy 
illustrate show 
those —_- unso- 
phisticated 
outlines of this” 
regional furni- 
ture. The fact 
that the simple 
French wood- 
work finds 
place in an 
interior fur- 
nished in the 
early American 
style has also 
added to its 
popularity be- 


dearth of orig- 
inal native 
pieces dating 
from Colonial days. Dressing tables 
of the type shown here are remark- 
ably convenient with hinged mirror 
in the center and side sections fold- 
ing outward. 

Possibly the most prevalent or- 
nament found with woodwork of 
the earlier eighteenth century was 
the shell. An example of this 
is the cabriole leg table recently 
brought to New York by Frank 
Partridge. Here we have the full 
shell complete with wavy edge and 
radiating ribs as the center orna- 
ment on the front of the table. 
Then again the shell shape is re- 
peated on the knees of the cabriole 
legs. As is evident in the table illus- 
trated, the use of this decoration 
adds much to the effective beauty 
of the early 18th Century English 
furniture; and that its popularity 
spread is apparent in the many 
interpretations quite widely adopt- 
ed by some American carvers. 











UCH A SETTING JUSTIFIES A PRIDE 
IN_YOUR_DINNER TABLE 






Ruby and gold 
glass with our 
beautiful Minghetti 
service plates in 
green Rafaelesque 
decoration. 


Blue stem ware 
with rose and gold 
trim on the famous 
“Riccetti’”” Deruta 
dinner service. 





We are exceedingly desirous of distributing a stem ware that is worthy of the ideals 
expressed in the more particular table service. Venetian “Murano” Glass is being 
accepted as the complement to sterling silver and the utmost for the really beautiful 
dinner arrangement. Ask your dealer to show you “Murano” stem ware or send 
us his name and we will mail you our sixteen page booklet on Glass from Venice, 


Rt SSSESUEN ee rrv era; 
350 Congress Street (4 
BOSTON é 


120 Fifth Avenue a 
NEW YORK % 

620 No. Michigan Ave. N 
§ 


IMPORTER OF CHICAGO 
ITALIAN DECORATIVE ARTS Law ame eI 


QULEEYS IIIT 
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seg ||| THONET BROTHERS™ 


AMERICA’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 


ALL COUNTRIES ALL PERIODS 





No. 274—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH SECRETARY built of Mahogany 


veneer inlaid with Rosewood, Pearwood and 





Ebony. The base has three spacious drawers. 
The lid of the desk has in its center an un- 
usual oval panel painted in subdued colors. 
Size—width 44”, depth 24”, height 58”. Price 
$480.00. Dealers apply for discount. 


















A 13th Century Gothic chest on which is 
placed an interesting sculpture, of the 
same period, of polychromed wood, stands 
before a brocade hanging of the 17th 
Century, exquisitely embroidered in gold 
—from the collection of the late Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, recently acquired by 
John Guidotti of Florence 


‘lee FRANCE AND SPAIN .. . these countries 
of ancient glory and romance constantly con- 
tribute to the array of genuine antiques on view 
in both the New York and new, Los Angeles gal- 
leries of John Guidotti of Florence . . . collectively, 
one of the finest sources from which to procure rare 
furniture, paintings, ecclesiastical statuary, hang- 
ings and old fabrics . . . the exquisite qualities of 
which are manifest to discriminating buyers 
throughout the country. 








No. 3667—SMALL SOFA of Eighteenth 


Exceptionally large and varied shipments are : €3 
; I fa ea Oe = e I . Century English type. Custom-made with 
being received weekly from abroad. 


single down cushion. Price in Muslin $237.00. 





Dealers apply for discount. 


febn Auidotti 


19 West 26th Street, New York 33 et 47m oe 
FLORENCE, ITALY LOS ANGELES at Madison Avenue New York 


Lung’arno Soderini 9 to 11 1009-11 E. 8th Street 
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Fig. 1—Width, 47” ; Depth, 22”; Height,7' 1”. 


VEN the seasoned collector or connoisseur 

will often be surprised by the discovery 
of a piece of English furniture whose design 
and character is far different from any piece 
theretofare known. Perhaps this accounts for 
the ever-increasing interest in English an- 
tiques—pieces created by the English master 
cabinet-makers whose boundless ingenuity en- 
abled them to create the same piece of furni- 
ture in so great a variety of designs that two 
identical pieces are rarely found. An examina- 
prion of English bookcases brings home to us this 
genius for variety. 

Bookcases find their origin in the plain, 
simple shelves of the 13th Century. Later the 
shelves were fixed into the wall and doors 
added. As distinct articles of furniture, book- 
cases came into use during the time of Charles 
II, the earliest-known examples, curiously 
enough, being those originally owned by Sam- 
uel Pepys, author of the famous diary. 

Pieces up to 1730 were simple in design, 
having straight fronts and plain glazing. 
Queen Anne bookcases depended on figured 


Fig. 3—Width, 10’ 6”; Depth, 18%"; Height, 8’ 8”. 
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Variety, an Outstanding Characteristic of 


English Furniture 


Bookcases Illustrate the Original Ideas and Ingenious Designs of the 


English Cabinet-Makers 


woods and beauty of proportion for their attractiveness. Prior 
to the Architectural period, when the bookcase developed 
into a really fine piece of furniture, examples are exceedingly 


The wing type, consisting of a center and two wings set 
back, appeared about 1740. Many of these were beautifully 
carved; some even to match the moulding of the panelled 
rooms into which they went. Figure 5, an example of this 
type, exhibits the carved moulding and plinth which prob- 
ably were made to correspond with the decoration of the 
room for which it was made. 

The master cabinet-makers of the 18th Century infused 


which 
made them famous; thus, Chippendale intro- 
duced Chinese motifs, the Adams, their designs 
and Hepplewhite and Sheraton, delicacy and 
lightness. Figures 2 and 4 are fine examples of 
the Hepplewhite period, showing the extensive 
variety to be found, Each one of these has the 
writing interior, introduced about 1770. Figure 
3 shows a fine example with a strong Chippendale 
influence. It has a fine fretwork cornice and 
an unusual arrangement of the doors. These three 
examples are particularly illustrative of the great 


into their bookcases the characteristics 


Fig. 4—Width, 8’ 2”; Depth, 23"; Height, 8’ 8”. 


variety of design and treatment found in the work of 


the 18th Century. 


While authentic bookcases of the 18th Century are 


j'NCORPORATED 





to be had today, the types most difficult to 
find are the smaller pieces. Figure 1 shows 











Fig. 2—Width, 7'; Depth, 22"; Height, 8’ 8". 


an example of this type in the Chip- 
pendale style, combining a wing 
top with straight base—another 
unusual treatment. 

The collection of antique En- 
glish furniture displayed in the 
showrooms of Lewis, Son & 
Munves, Inc. includes many fine 
examples of 18th Century English 
bookcases, the ones here shown ex- 
hibiting the variety to be seen. A 
large selection of other pieces of 
English antique furniture of the 
18th Century is always on view. 
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Fig.5—Width,6'10" ; Depth,15"; Height,8' 4". 


Lewis, Son_& Munves 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE AT WHOLESALE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


ARTS & DECORATION 


LI Entarged Floors Devoted to 
Antiques and ‘Reproductions 
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ECENT additions to abe Bristol Galleries have in- 
creased the display space to 11 complete floors. This 
expansion not only effects a better display but facil- 

itates the effective arrangement of the large collection of Fine 


Reproductions and Antiques recently acquired abroad. 





Through your decorator, dealer or architect you are extended 
an invitation to inspect our collection, unequalled in this 


country for size, distinction or variety. 





h 
BRISTOL 


319 East 62nd Street, New York City 
840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago ( 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE FURNITURE 














view of our French Gallery 


One of our Georgian Pine Panelled Rooms 
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NATIONAL KARPEN WEEK — October 12th to 19th 


41 7 re ve 
fe eiocdhecing Tall ope wv Oe x. sutles }V 





| ARPEN! AIl that is fine in furniture 

comes to mind at the name... all the 
style and craftsmanship ard luxury you have 
longed for. A delightful surprise awaits you 
at the opening of Karpen Week on October 
12th. Some dealer near you will exhibit 
Karpen 2-piece suites for as little as $113.50 
and Karpen Windsorchairs from $12 up. And 


there will be other new 


The group illustrated has the new Karpen- 


esque springing, soft as down, the fine hair 
and pure cotton filling, and the all hardwood 
frames which exemplify the guaranteed Kar- 
pen construction present in every piece to be 
introduced during Karpen Week, regardless of 
price. All Karpencover fabrics, including mo- 
hair, are guaranteed against damage by moths 


for three years from date 





groups such as this one of 
related design and harmo- 
nizing fabrics which will 
represent a new measure of 


value at moderate prices. 


SHOULD 


EVERY HOME 


_———————— 





HAVE 


of shipment from factory. 
Some Karpen dealer near 
you will hold Karpen Week 
October 12th to 19th; attend 
this great 7-day exhibit. 


KARPEN FURNITURE 





‘om $113.50 up 


i 2 ie 





297 Sofa—mahogany, tapestry -................ $186.75 
297 Arm Chair—mahogany, tapestry ........ 95.50 
298 Arm Chair—mahogany, damask 

(down cushion) __...... 92.00 
299 Pull-up Chair—mahogany, velour 


(down pillow) —........ 64.50 
300 Radio Cabinet—walnut _. 81.00 
301 Coffee Table —walnut, marble top ...... 58.50 


Priced for Karpen Week Only 


Mail Ee Cpisar doe 
"CO Bandihal nienors: 


A colorful, absorbing book on interior decoration by Edgar W. Jenney. 


b) 


Fullof ideas for your home. Send this coupon now, with 10c for mail- 
ing costs, to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 37th 
and Broadway, New York; or P. O. Box 604, Los Angeles, Cal. 


( What dealer near me is holding Karpen Week? 





Prospective Home Builders. 
who think that all insulation is alike 










E WANT you to compare 
Insulite with other insu- 
lating boards before you 
build a new home or remodel your 
present home. 


Then we know you will use Insu- 
lite because of its superior insulat- 
ing efficiency. 

Here is a simple home test that 
will show the facts. Switch on 
your automatic electric iron. Place 
a cube of ice on a piece of Insulite 
and put them over the hot iron. 
Check the time required for the 
heat to pass through the Insulite 
and melt the ice. Make this same 
test with other insulating boards. 


Accurate, scientific laboratory tests 
show Insulite, full 1% inch thick, 
to be 12'4% more efficient than 
ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards. 


Insulite possesses greater tensile 
strength than ordinary insulating 
boards and as plaster base it grips 
plaster twice as strong as wood 
lath. As sheathing, Insulite has 
se ee times the bracing strength 
OI lu mber. 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 





\ simple home test 
which shows the 
superior efficiency 
as a non-conductor | 


of heat and cold of 


FULL %Z INCH THICK-MEANS 





THAN ORDINARY “Yo INSULATING BOARDS 
PROTECTION 


Because the water resisting and 
wind proof qualities of Insulite 
eliminate the need of building 
paper and because in sheet form it 
reduces labor, Insulite costs little 
or no more than non-insulated 
construction. 


Even the most modest bungalow 
can afford to use Insulite to effec- 
tively shut out heat, cold, and 
noise. 


Insulite is an all wood product, 
chemically treated to prevent de- 
terioration. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL%4 INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 






the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


MORE 
EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 


AGAINST 
AND 





HEA 


RCHITECTS and go om 
builders everywhere use In- 


sulite. Your lumber dealer car- 
ries it in stock. Ask him about 
Insulite. Also write for a free 
copy of “Increasing Home Enjoy- 
ment’ and a sample of Insulite to 
test for yourself. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


1Z08 Builders Exchange, Dept. 14 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


| 


| 
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There is a decorator in 

your vicinity with whom 

the Singer staff will be 

glad to co-operate regard- 

ing the beautification of 
your home. 


‘The Seat of Ffonor™ 
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PePPere rire! 





CELEEULELti 


OR the discriminating, Singer offers furniture that is as varied as it is 
distinguished. Decorators and Architects: No matter what commission 
you may have, whether it be the furnishing of a home or a hotel, a church 
or a club, an office or a theatre, Singer is especially well equipped to partic- 


ipate in its consummation. 


. 


But Singer service goes one step further . . . it makes possible a comprehen- 
sive visualization of single pieces or ensembles in their proper backgrounds 
by maintaining handsome showrooms for the convenience of dealers, dec- 


orators and architects and their clients. 


Forty years of unexcelled craftsmanship . . . forty years of conspicuously 
fine design have made Singer the accepted name for quality furniture and 


quality service everywhere. 


M:-SINGER & SONS 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture and Cabinetwork 
32-40 East 19th Street, New York 
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The Kelly Residence at Rye, New York Patterson & Wilcox, architects 
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Articles for the Home— 
Treasures for the Collector. 
Wedding Gifts of charming 
individuality, distinguished i 
lineage and distinctive beauty | | 


welcomed as dillerent and 


superior. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


One ofa pair of silver entree dishes, with <overs. 
The handles are removable, making four open 


dishes. Length 1214 inches. George lil period. 
London, 1813. By Paul Storr. 


Silver fruit dish in form of a leaf, with stem 
shaped as handle and mounted on three cast feet. 


Length 13% inches. George Il period, London, 
1757. By Edward Wakelin. 
Rare hand-pierced silver basket, with sapphire- 


blue glass lining. Diameter 57% inches. George 
II period. London, 1753. By Thos. Moore. 



















































































OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


One ofa pair of Old Sheflield candelabra. 
Height 17 inches. Circa 1783. 
By J: Green & Co. 


One of two very unusual Old Sheffield 
platters of different sizes. Circa 1810 


By T. & J. Creswick. 


Webs CALDWELL & Co. 


PHLELADELPHIA 














OLD ENGLISH 
GRANDFATHER CLOCK 
Height, 6 Feet 44% Inches 


The movement which is in exceptionally good 

condition, strikes the hour; has square dial, 

with silvered arch, matted brass centre and 

aperture showing date. Made by Wm. Cam 
cirea 1686. James II period. 


The two-toned, inlaid case is recognized as a 
particularly fine specimen of marquetry clock 
' case of the earliest period and is credited asa 
model from which later marquetry work was 
developed. 
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Y A finely carved Antique English < 
Marble Mantel. Period of the English 
| Regency (1810-1820) with the jambs S 


carved with caryatid figures and 
| carved frieze. Price $1150. ~ Adam 
| design Andirons silver finished, $110 


| for the pair. A Fireset to match may 


* be had for $75 ‘‘ 


OVER A HUNDRED YEARS» ©F 3502 THE 
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uckingham Place 


| \ | EVER, in over a century of service to 
the prominent families of the social 

4 register, have we been able to offer a treasure 
of such regal distinction as this lovely old 


mantel from the Tea Chalet in Buckingham 
Palace grounds. 


Buckingham Palace, it will be recalled, be- 
came a Royal residence for George III in 1762. 
This Tea Chalet was erected by the then 
Prince Regent (Prince of Wales) afterwards 
George IV. Queen Victoria and her Consort, 
Prince Albert, also used it, when she came to 


the Throne in 1837. 


The Chalet has only just recently been 
demolished, so quite obviously, not the 
least of the charms of this interesting old 
mantel 1s the genuineness of its association 
with the Royal Family during and since the 


Period of English Regency, 1810-1820. 


One has but to glimpse this fine antique to 
picture the royal lords and ladies of other days 
laughing and making merry before the restful 
glow of dancing embers . . . all of them bask- 
ing in princely hospitality the while they tell of 
the day’s hunt. . . 


Some one with just the right setting is going 
to dream in front of this lovely royal hearth 
and revel in revertes that only such a historical 
mantel could inspire. 


Truly a regal possession—typical of the 
rare and beautiful things of the hearth that the 
House of Jackson is constantly gathering from 
the far corners of the earth for its patrons. If 
you cannot call, write us for booklet and 
photographs. Address us at New York, 
Department AD. 
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JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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FIFTH AVENUE AT B A iE I ‘VI A N & CO MADISON AVENUE AT 
TH{IRTY-FOURTH STREET ° ° THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
TELEPHONE: MURray HILL 7000 
NEW YORK 





















ALTMAN —the two requisites for prompt and satisfactory 
DECORATORS service. So, if you have decided to redecorate 
OFFER YOU before the formal season begins, call our ex- 
SKILL AND perienced decorators to your aid. The results 
VAST RESOURCES they obtain will weave imagination, ingenuity, 






and a superior knowledge of decorative mate- 





® © 






rials into an harmenious whole. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR DECORATION—SEVENTH FLOOR 





VOOD PANELING + DECORATIVE PAINTING » FURNISHINGS 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Chicago Showrooms of 


| ‘The 
BRISTOL 


COMPANY 


at 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





MANUERACTUR ERS (OR CE INE FURNITURE 





The Bristol Company makes its début in Chicago as the Fall 1929 dec- 
orating season opens. An entire floor at 840 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago is now being devoted to the display of fine antique furniture, 
tapestries, mantels, paintings, hangings and other objets d’art as 
well as authentic reproductions created by Bristol craftsmen in our 
own factory. A cordial invitation to visit our own new Chicago show- 
rooms is extended to dealers, decorators, architects and their clients. 


New York Showrooms: 319 East 62nd Street Factory: 340 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 


, IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES 7 SPANISH 7 FRENCH # ITALIAN + ENGLISH + MEUBLES MODERNE 4 
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eee Hampton sofa, shown above, is covered 
with fine imported silk brocatelle and fitted 
with the patented Valuxsea non-sagging and 
down-filled pillow spring seat cushions and 
back. It has an exquisitely carved oak frame 
carrying out the spirit of its true English design. 


With the sofa, the lounging chair covered in 
antique velvet achieves a harmonious note far 
more desirable, from a decorating standpoint, 
than mere matching. It likewise is the beautiful 
result of sincere workmanship and also embodies 
the new Valuxsea non-sagging Construction. 


NS: TaN. b- 


Those seeking the quiet dignity of old English homes in their 
furnishings will delight in these characteristic Valentine-Seaver 
adaptations from fine English pieces. Tailored with infinite 


care they reflect the painstaking effort of old-time craftsmen. 


’ 
4 


t 


we 


Se 


One might naturally assume that Valentine- 
Seaver furniture is costly. By contrast, however, 
the very moderate prices asked for it will come 
to you as an unusually pleasant surprise. 


The better dealers in most cities feature Valen- 
tine-Seaver furniture. The name of the dealer 
near you will be sent gladly upon writing for it. 


Is your name on our list to receive the new Val- 
entine-Seaver Book on Modern Furniture for the 
living room? If it is not, will you please write 
either to Valentine-Seaver, 4127 George St., 
Chicago, or to No. 1 Park Avenue, New York? 


ATAVER 


Division of Kroehler Mfg. Co., largest manufacturers of upholstered Living Room Furniture in the 
world— 4127 George Street, Chicago— New York Display Room—1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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se Century Gothie “i , 

1ith Century Brussels Tapestry The. _ Finding of Moses 
estry ‘“‘Moses’’ 7.8" .9” 

v/-6" ‘high by aan celles 5 AS” He by FeO ane 


Sir ana Van . % 


ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES~ FURNITURE ~ INTERIORS 


] East: 50 th Stree’ at Sth Wenue 


4 | GATHERED from all parts of as oa world 
ea za = after many years of acquisition, the Seid- 
me FT ad Ze. .; litz and Van Baarn, Inc., collection of antique. 


Al @ eT tapestry, textiles, and furniture, contains just 


the pieces which will permit us to design and \| 
execute an interior of charm, otiginaly and. 
authenticity. 
One of a Set of Five 16th n Century 


T sestries “Christ on the: Bars 7 enti Brus els Tapestry 
OP-3" high by 75" wile Be BS inca et 
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ith oeeeey Pree ae _ 15th Century Gothic i ouit * Gentusy. Mortlake Tapestry 
10’- 3” high. we ar gee ’ oS ome! y ‘Blias” F é P “Cephalus and Procris’”’ 
7’-6” high by 4’-2” wide Fd Ae | high by 10’-2” wide 


1 Seidlit Ig ana Vain Ba arn ine 


ANTIQUE TAPE/STRIES~ FURNITURE~ INTERIORS 


] East HOt Stree’ at sth enue 


iy WALL the histonicel oa ATE he: bly 
\ gothic to the late 18th century, French and E 
''| English, are equally represented and carefully |" 
chosen. We shall be pleased to send you en-|: 4 
x| larged photographs of anything here illustrated | 1h 
or in our collection, which may meet pyour 
expressed requirements. 


TR wo Antique Ne@@le-point. Arm Chairs” 


15th Ceritury Gothic Tapestr One of a Set of Five 16th Century 17 Century Gobelin T t 
“The New and "thie Old Testaments” Tapestries ‘The Crucifixion” Mporean: arid’ ‘Or. theta” id 2% 
8’-6” high by 10’-11” wide ‘9'-2" high by 7’-7” wide J. Me” Spies ‘by 13’-6”— wide 
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Shese Leautitul Eftects 


Appreciation of concrete and its ad- 
vantages, both from the structural 
and. artistic standpoints, is rapidly 
growing. New examples of the wide 
latitude of design permitted by this 


plastic material constantly demon- 


strate its possibilities. 










The entrance to the Arcady Apartments in Los Angeles, is a 
striking example of the ornamental beauty attainable in mono- 
lithic concrete. Walker and Eisen, Architects, Los Angeles. 


Classic in inspiration but mod- 
ern in conception, the approach 
to this Swimming Pool at Green 
Hill Farms Hotel, Overbrook, 
Philadelphia, 1s a tribute to 
the monolithic technique. Solid 
concrete construction gave the 
architects ample scope for the 
creation of a beautiful and origi- 
nal setting for the pool proper 
Harry Sternfeld, Philadelphia, 
and John Irwin Bright, 


Ardmore, Pa., Architects. 
Swimming Pool Photographs by 
Sigurd Fischer, New York City 4 
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CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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This modern factory building, the 
plant of the Southern Biscuit Works 
at Richmond, Va., demonstrates the 
combination of true beauty with 
the purely practical in reinforced 
concrete construction. The picture 
at the right shows also how splen- 
didly a concrete exterior lends itself 
to flood lighting. Francisco and 
Jacobus, Architects, New York City. 


ONOLITHIC concrete construction—the 
M placing of concrete to form an edifice 
which is, in effect, a single stone—today offers 
possibilities undreamed of a few short years ago. 


Wide latitude, both in design and embel- 
lishment, is permitted by the monolithic tech- 
nique. Ornamentation is cast as a part of the 
structure. Colors and wall textures may be 
simply controlled: The new elements of design 
associated with modern architectural thought 
are easily executed. 





The structures pictured here—from swim- 
ming pool to factory—show the possibilities 
of monolithic concrete. The main walls and 
the exterior decorations were moulded in place. 


Harmonized beauty results. 


Modern concrete architecture — beautiful, 
economical and firesafe—is an interesting 
study. We will gladly assist those who desire 
to go further into it. Complete data and refer- 


ences await your request. 
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Achieved in Solid Concrete 


-decorations cast integrally 
with the structure 


aes O C ILA.TION Chicago 


. « #AND FIRE SAFETY 
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CREATORS AND WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 
exceptionally fine Handmade Furniture. Our showrooms—eighteen 
thousand square feet—are a permanent exhibit with models constantly 
changing. Dealers and Decorators find something new 
and distinctive on each succeeding visit. 


SchmtegHungate -Kotzian — 


Showrooms and Factory 
\ 521 (ast 72nd'STREET * NEW YORK CITY 4utterfield 8165 : 


620 TOWER COURT: CHICAGO ~ Superior 7340 ag “4 
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Pine carved mantel and overmantel with carvings 
of exquisite grace, taken from an English ancestral home. 
Size Over All—Height 9 Feet, 5 Inches, Width 6 Feet, 3 Inches 
Circa 1760 


Barton, Price & Willson, Sune. 


46 East 57th Street New Pork 














Antique PFurniture 





Old Capestries 


Snterior Mecorations 
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The language of color—in 
no way can it be better 
spoken than by the imagina- 
tive decorator in the creation 
of ahome... for even as a 
rhapsody is depicted by an 
artist on canvas, so does the 
home, harmoniously deco- 
rated in color, glow with a 
warmth that charms the eye 
and satisfies the soul. 


ONARCHS prized their possessions no more than do the owners of the exquisitely designed furni- 
ture for the bedroom and boudoir created by the Decorators Furniture Company. If many years ago the luxury of 
beautiful furniture was confined to the few, now, in this modern era of good taste, the many may avail them- 
selves of furniture of quality, mellowed and finished harmoniously to accord with the decorations of the room. 
lor the expert craftsmen of the Decorators Furniture Company have imbued their furniture creations with the 


eternal charm of French and Venetian beauty of former days. An exclusive display of 


these models is always on exhibition in our showrooms at 383 Madison Avenue to which 


interior decorators, dealers, architects and their clients are cordially invited. 


(NECORATORS FURNITURE @o, inc 
383) ladison Avenue 
New York 
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Pa urochrome 
photograph. 
Residence of 
Mr. George R. 
Thompson, 
Hempstead, 
L.I. Godwin, 
Thompson & 
Patterson, Archi- 
tects. Anaconda 

Brass Pipe for 

hot and cold 

water lines. 








How much should I spend for my 
house?. . . What must I think of 
in selecting the location? ... Is 
there any relation between theval::e 
of the lot and the house that is 
built on it?... How can I finaice 
my home?... Does the construc- 
tion of a house make any differ- 
ence in the cost of livinginit?... 


These and many other impor- 
tant questions are answered by 
RogerB.W hitman, well-known 
building economist, in The Home 
Owners Fact Book which will be 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. Ad- 
dress The American Brass Com- 
pany, General Offices, Water- 
bury, Connecticut. 


~ More than beauty... 


Dependable water pipe within 
the walls 


qe kitchen was designed by an 
architect for his own home. In plan- 
ning his house in conformity with the 
modern trend of beautifying with color, 
he has permanently safeguarded the 
beauty he created, by specifying rustless 
Anaconda Brass Pipe for hot and cold 
water lines. 


The walls and ceilings of this house 
will never be marred by leaks from 
rust-weakened water pipe... plaster and 





tile will never have to be ripped out to 
get at rust-clogged plumbing lines. Pipe 
failures due to rust are impossible with 
Anaconda Brass Pipe which cannot rust 
nor clog with rust deposits, but will 
deliver a full flow of water, as pure and 
clear as it enters the pipe. 


Leading plumbing contractors recom- 
mend and install Anaconda Brass Pipe. 
You can identify this time-tested prod- 
uct by the name “ANACONDA” 
stamped in the pipe every foot. In the 
average size house Anaconda Brass Pipe 
saves $31 annually in upkeep expense. 











De the past year approximately 
23 per cent of all residential fires in 
the United States started on roofs/ And only 
one thing will keep your home safe from 
roof-communicated fires, from the hazard 


of flying firebrands—a fireproof roof. 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles 
cannot burn. They are made of asbestos and 
cement, perfectly blended, under tremen- 
dous pressure. With these shingles on your 
home—the fire hazard is ended forever. A 
J-M Roof cannot burn. 


J-M Asbestos Shingles can be heated 
white-hot without injury—a test which 
would destroy other roofings. This reserve 
of strength, this marvelous independence of 
fire means everlasting protection for the 
home roofed with J-M Shingles. Unharmed 
by extremes of heat or cold, by rain, sleet or 
snow, you are guarded bya roof which will 
outlast your house itself. Recent scientific 
tests prove that weather actually makes J-M 
Asbestos Shingles tougher and stronger! 


Protection— plus Colorful Beauty 


This is the age of color—and the wide range 
of colors and color combinations available 
in Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles make 
possible any effect you may desire. What- 
ever the type of house, there is a J-M Roof 
to complete its beauty. And best of all 
—this permanent pro ection and colorful 
beauty is not accompanied by high price. 
For example, a roof of J-M No. 70 Mottled 


Will your roof burn 


—or will it vot? 


There is no safe middle ground 


Gray Asbestos Shingles costs approximately 
only 12% more than a roof of 18-inch 
Stained Cedar Shingles. In the long run, 
a J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof is the least 
expensive of all roofs. The first cost is the 
last cost. No maintenance or repair bills. 
You roof or re-roof for the last time. 


Every J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof is 
accompanied by a “‘certificate of registra- 
tion.” It will assure you that your roof is of 
Johns-Manville manufacture—everlastingly 
beautiful—eternally fireproof. 


The Master Product of a Famous 
Manufacturer 


J-M Asbestos Shingles are a master product 
of Johns-Manville—the world’s leading 
manufacturer of fireproof, permanent roof- 
ing and building materials. 


J-M Asphalt Shingles are the leaders in 
the field of colorful high-grade utility roof- 
ing at low cost. J-M Bonded Asbestos 
Built-up Roofs protect thousands of famous 
industrial and public buildings from coast 
to coast. J-M Transite, the Asbestos lum- 
ber, is unsurpassed for industrial roofing 
and siding. 


J-M Brake Lining has meant maximum 
motoring safety and control for many years. 
Ask your brake service station about the 
new molded J-M lining. J-M Insulations 
serve every condition from 2400° above 
zero to 400° below. 


Johns-Manville 


RIGID ASBESTOS SHINGLES 

















How perfectly this attractive roof of J-M 
Mottled Gray Hexagonal Asbestos Shin- 
gles blends with the architecture of this 
Toledo, Ohio, Church. Schools, institu- 
tions, churches — as well as residences 
find permanent roofing beauty and pro- 
tection in J-M Shingles. 


The age of color in roofs! And you will 
find in the J-M line a type of color com- 
bination to suit every decorative need. 
Above is an interesting roof of J-M 
Colorblende type. 


Cool greens — warm reds — weathered 
grays—a complete range of roofing 
colors! And J-M offers with this beauty 
— fireproofness, permanence, and econ- 
omy. Give a thought to your roof today! 


ILL out the coupon today, and let us 

arrange for a free inspection of your 
roof—and an estimate (without obligation) 
for re-roofing with J-M Shingles. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Sao 


CORPORATION 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
{Mail coupon to branch nearest you} 


(1 I would be interested in a free inspection of my roof and 
an estimate on re-roofing costs. 

0 Please send free copy of ““The New Book of Roofs."” 
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Color harmony in decorative treatments corresponds to tonal harmony in music. Ronald Grose, Inc., 





specializes in authentically designed fabrics whose essential charm is enlivened by exquisite color combinations. 





















The Satin Damask in the [-mpire Period, for example, here illustrated, comes in carnelian and ecru, 
eine. blue and sold, |“mpire 6reen and gold and Imperial sold and cream. It drapes lux- 


uriously in hangings, or dives unusual service in furniture coverings. 
Fabrics in the modern mode permit of sayer, bolder color effects. 


Your interior decorator will show them to you. Your taste in color 
and decorative motif will be no less enchanted by the lovely Silk 
Velvets: Taffetas, Printed Linens and Chintzes, Gauzes, and 
sther materials dathered from all parts of the world, Ask 
also to see the Symphony Weaves and Flarmony 
Stripes which truly catch in color the soft blend- 


ing harmony for which they are named. 


Sales made only through Interior 


J Jecorators. 
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THE MODERN METROPOLIS 








The vast buildings of present day America, for American use, have collected from foreign 
offices, hotels, theatres, institutions, clubs markets a wide range of fabrics eminently 
are daily presenting new problems to mem- well suited to solve the decorative prob- 
bers of the Decorative Profession, who lems presented by the modern metropolis. 


must have at their beck and call collections ee eS 





of fabrics to meet special needs. ete : aie 
Decorators are invited to call with their clients or 


a ry a 2 ee ow . = 5 5 5 
J. A. horp G Co.,w ith more than a cen to send such clients to us with the full assurance 


tury s experience in supplying the best of 





that everything will be done to please them and to 


imported Decorative and Upholstery fabrics protect the sender. 





J. H. THORP £- CO.. Ine. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 





250 PARK AVENUE, AT 47TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1819 + Importations Exclusive 


Boston: H. J. Wood, 420 Boylston St. Chicago; A. D. Funk, 181€ Heyworth Bldg. Philadelphia: H. S. Jennings, 1520 Locust St. Los Angeles: S. A. Davis, 816 S. FigueroaSt. 
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The Alden Park group of apartments, largest 
in the world. Kapock used in all units. 


b 


David 


Belas« ie} 


in 


important 


Stage 


abrics used in the Ke swick Theatre for act cur 
curtain, walls and proscenium valance also 


Settings. 
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LAWRENCE E. JONES 
THE MANOR THE KENILWORTH 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
AT 


ALDEN PARK. PHILADELPHIA 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Your Sunpruf KAPOCK Fabrics have 
given such complete satisfaction in the 
Manor and Kenilworth Apartment Build- 
ings that they have again been used in the 
Cambridge—the third and last unit com- 
pleted in Alden Park, Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia. 


I understand many apartment owners have 
used these drapery and furniture fabrics 


in decorating their own apartments. I am _ 


very pleased with the decorative results 


In my own apartment where KAPOCK is 
used. 


Sincerely yours, 





Kapock fabrics decorate this magnificent 

home of Julian Detmer, Tarrytown, 

N. Y. also used on his yacht “Florence” 
shown below. 





Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 


180 MADISON AVE. 
H. Ralph Wilson 


PHILADELPHIA 


2301 W. ALLEGHENY AVE 
Wan. J. Younce 


CHICAGO 


1124 REPUBLIC BLDG. 
Water Zust 


LOS ANGELES 


LANKERSHIM HOTEL 
H. Dave Puiturps 








S. 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES ON LAND AND SEA 


FLORIDA'S FOREMOST RESORT HOTEL 


“The “Flamingo 


MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co., 
2301 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Attention :— 
Contract Department. 


Gentlemen :— 

It occurs to me that you may be inter- 
ested to learn that we have recently re- 
decorated our main lobby and in this 
connection would advise that we are us- 
ing KAPOCK Fabrics for our window 


draperies. 

The draperies which we took down were 
also KAPOCK Fabrics and had been used 
for seven seasons. They were still in good 
condition when taken down and we are 
still using them in some of our bungalows. 

It is my impression that KAPOCK Fab- 
rics are in use in all of Carl G. Fisher 
Hotels here at Miami Beach and we use 
them for window draperies in our Ball 
Room at the Essex and Sussex, Spring 
Lake, N. J., which I operate during the 
summer season. We have always had genu- 
ine satisfaction with your materials. 


Sincerely yours, 





Kapock fabrics were used in the redecorating of the 
famous Essex and Sussex Hotel at Spring Lake as well 
as the Flamingo and other Carl Fisher Hotels at Miami. 
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The new type OTIS elevator Kapock drapes both the New York and Philadelphia shop A shower bath curtain of 
with Kapock paneled walls, for windows of this leading firm. Also many other attractive shop Aquapruf-Kapock in a 
hotels, apartment houses, etc. windows throughout the country. smart residence in Miami. 
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Aquapruf-Kapock Fabrics Used in Furnishing the Fleet of the Merchants © Miners Transportation Co. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


2301 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write to Mr. Wm. Young in charge of our Contract Dept., for decorative suggestions, color schemes and samples. 
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HE group above illustrated shows a fine old painted and bellied Venetian commode from Lucca, 

surmounted by a very decorative Venetian gilt mirror. The flanking gilt brackets are by Chippendale, 

inspired by the Louis XV period, and are reproductions of the original pair now in the Metropolitan 

Museum, New York City. This setting is particularly interesting as an illustration of the happy harmony 
existent between pieces of different schools, but of common inspiration 


} se 


Cassard Romano imported furniture is on display in our showrooms 
and is available for purchase through accredited decorators and dealers 


; cassard romano | 
% COmMpany, Inc 1 
| 252-236 €ast 50th Street. New York City q 
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PARIS LOS ANGELES 


CASSARD ect CIE\ 7216 Beverly Blvd. 
61 Av. Phillipe-Auguste 
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FRENCH *: ITALIAN » ENGLISH 
Reproductions & Antiques 
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NE may always be assured of an 

atmosphere of gentility and beauty 
through the use of French, Italian or 
English furniture whether antiques 
or reproductions. In the authentic 
antiques and splendid reproductions of 
period furniture to be found in the 
showrooms of S. Cavallo, the exacting 
requirements of present-day decorators 
of period interiors may always be 


gratified. 





aS. CAVALLO> 


200 East 48th Street, New fork 
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VASES GATES 
LAMPS MANTELS 
CLOCKS CONSOLES 

ANDIRONS 
Pe 2 FIRE TOOLS 
TORCHERES 5 Nena FOUNTAINS 
GIRANDOLES BALUSTRADES 
CHANDELIERS NEW YORK STAIR RAILINGS 





LUMINAIRE, PRONZES prepponNeRIE 
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LONDON - 22 Grosvenor Square PARIS -107 Rue la Boétie 























Gold Kenwood Two-Toned 
Blanket Comforter 


ULTURE and hominess, charm 
and comfort, beauty and ser- 
viceability—all these are found 

in a fuller measure in Kenwood Blan- 
kets. Their colors, correct in any set- 
ting, are as enduring as they are lovely, 
for only the most permanent dyes 
obtainable are used. 


Kenwoods are softer, lighter and 
warmer. Their bulk, that billows over 
one in warmth-giving protection, pro- 
duces a degree of comfort and refresh- 
ing rest unknown to those who have 
depended upon burdensome weight 
for warmth. The lightness and warmth 
of Kenwoods are found in the long, 


Blankets will be found most 
satisfactory. 


She A modern Spanish setting as arranged by 
[7] ©BARKER BROS., of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Whatever the period of deco- 
tation preferred for your own 
bedroom, the luxurious comfort 
and delightful colors of Kenwood 


PropucTS 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


fleecy Kenwood nap. Bright, clean, 
long-fibre wool is woven and finished 
to produce millions of tiny insulating 
air pockets. This long, strong wool 
forms the nap that does not wash 
away. Too, Kenwoods are pre-shrunk 
to retain shape and size when washed. 


The supreme quality found in Ken- 
wood Blankets is also the inherent 
characteristic of all Kenwood Pure 
Wool Products—Baby Blankets, Af- 
ghans, Slumber Throws, Bath Robes, 
etc. See Kenwood Products at leading 
Department Stores, or send the con- 
venient coupon for the illustrated Ken- 
wood booklet —“Colorful Comfort”, 











Kenwood Baby Blankets 








Kenwood 
Kenwood The nine Kenwood advantages: 1. Greater warmth in proportion to weight. Re Robes 
oe 2. New wool of selected long fibre. 3. Nap that does not wash away. 
at ° 


4, True color harmonies. 5. Pre-shrinkage to retain shape and size when 
washed. 6. Lustrous satin ribbon ends. 7. A weight, color and size for every 
need. 8. Long-wearing serviceability. 9. Made single for easier handling. 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany,N. Y. KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


KENWOO]) | 


BLANKETS << 


Robes 





Kenwood : 
a Art Blankets and Slumber Throws 









d hese grace of modern woman pervades her home—her drawing room 

mirrors her social appreciations and her taste—her kitchen reflects 
her capabilities and her taste. Cool, quiet, easy to keep spotless—these 
present day kitchens are monuments to the woman of the newer freedom 
and the greater achievement. Tile, porcelain, gas, linoleum and the 
greatest of these—for colorful beauty—is linoleum. W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum is smartly patterned. It is moderately priced. It is surpas- 
singly durable. It is sold by leading retailers everywhere. W. & J. 
Sloane Mfe. Co., Trenton, N. J. 








MODERN 
FLOOR OF 
AUTHENTIC 


DESIGN 











Important: Keep your ideas 
for a home! W. & J. Sloane, 


Fifth Avenue Decorators, will 










send you a large scrapbook 






together with suggestions on 






interior decoration. The 






scrapbook is valued at $2.50, 






but it will be sent to home 
planners for $1.00. Address 
Clara Dudley, decorator, 
W.&J. Sloane, Box 522, 
Grand Central P. O., New 
York City. 
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‘| M:-M:-ARMSTRONG 





EXQUISITE OLD WORLD FURNITURE 


URNITURE of good design, made by 
skilled old world craftsmen, has an un- 
mistakable individuality. In the 
home it creates a feeling of 











comfort and livability that is most gratify- 
ing. We invite those who seek French or 
English Antiques of this character 

to visit our mew showrooms. 


Our decorating service is comprehensive. We are prepared to 
assist the decorator or home owner in the selection of individual 





pieces. Inquiries are cordially invited, and involve no obligation. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


M-.-M- ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


155 East 44th Street (Phone Murray Hill 35091) 


PARIS NEW YORK CITY LONDON 
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The Vincent Astor House at Sands Point, Long Island 














PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWTTT 





Ne 


g the appearance 


ivin 
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of a whitewashed surface, and the roof is of heavy Vermont slate. Windows are the “Hope” English metal casement type 


Vincent Astor’s house is of brick trimmed with seam-faced granite. The bricks are painted a 


BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


Arts Decoration 


Beautifying the Home Through the Arts and Interior Decoration 
VoLuME XXXI 
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The Classic Spirit In Our Country Homes 


Mr, Aldrich, of Delano & Aldrich, Makes a Serious Point of Conservative American 
Architecture, in an Interview with John Taylor Boyd, Jr. 


Second of a Series of Articles Entitled: “The Modern Home as the American Architect Sees It” 


a 


Delano & Aldrich, Architects 


N presenting authoritative views of Ameri- 
[= architects of country houses on 

their art, one turns naturally to Chester 
Holmes Aldrich for a valued opinion. Mr. 
Aldrich’s work—which is also that of his 
partner, Mr. William Adams Delano—has 
not been extremely popularized, doubtless 
because in domestic architecture his firm has 
been engaged almost 
solely in the design of 





arising in the long triangle which lies between 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall, east of 
the U.S. Treasury. This group is part of the 
splendid program for a new, glorious Wash- 
ington. The program was urged for thirty 
years by the American Institute of Architects, 
was adopted by President Roosevelt and then 
was pushed by Presidents Coolidge and 


eRe: 











the very largest houses, 
and it is the architecture 
of smaller houses that is 
best known to the public. 

But it is evident that 
the ideals and standards 
of architecture, decora- 
tion and taste that are 
typified in the great 
houses—I mean great in 
quality as well as in size 
—will influence strongly 
the design of smaller 
homes. This influence is 
subtle and is exerted 
mainly through the ex- 
ample held up before the 
keen eyes of architects 
throughout the country, 
who are always on the 
alert to observe a work 
of merit. Now Delano 
and Aldrich are well 
known to their profession 
as. two men who leave no 
stone unturned in their 
effort to make a very large house as fine as it 
is big. To architects, their work represents 
one of the highest standards in the country 
—a conservative standard on the whole, with 
a strongly classic tinge, but not bookish, and 
one marked by distinction, originality, fine 
proportions, thorough scale, utmost excellence 
of detail and exquisite taste. This is indeed a 
rare combination. 

The influence of this standard has ex- 
tended beyond the field of country house de- 
sign, for in the last twenty-five years Delano 
and Aldrich have done many buildings be- 
sides a goodly number of the largest city and 
country houses in and around New York. 
They were the architects of three New York 
clubs—the Knickerbocker, Brook, and Col- 
ony, and of several institutional groups, and 
of the new Christian Science Church on Park 
Avenue. Also they are the designers of one 
structure in that huge new group of govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, which are now 


Se a oan 


Garden on the estate of Bertram G. Work 
at Oyster Bay. The pool border and paths are 
flagged and the corners are decorated with marble 
statues. The stucco pavilion is smooth finish with 
white roof, an interesting contrast to the green 
planting of the garden and masses of trees 


Hoover, with the purpose, not only of mak- 
ing the national capital beautifully worthy of 
the nation, but also of setting an example to 
the country of what the American city of the 
future should be. Recently these two archi- 
tects have undertaken that task so fascinating 
to architects, the design of skyscrapers. They 
have just completed a tower building for 
Brown Brothers, a Wall Street banking 
house, at Wall and Hanover Streets, in which 
their flair for distinction, fine proportion and 
scale and for attention to detail has made an 
effective addition to Lower Manhattan. 
Aside from their design, both Messrs. 
Delano and Aldrich are greatly liked in the 
profession for their personal qualities. Their 


ee 





influence is always quietly exerted—outside 
the profession too—in favor of higher stand- 
ards of architecture. It has been felt by these 
younger architects who have been fortunate 
enough to receive their first professional ex- 
perience in the office of the two men. Their 
professional mastery, used with untiring en- 
ergy and immense patience spent on detail, 
can only be fully appre- 
ciated by architects to 
whom these qualities 
are the very essence of 
their art. Only those 
who have spent years 
at the drawing board 
know what this means. 

So one may perceive 
that it was a pleasant 
errand which took me, 
one July afternoon, to 
the door of the archi- 
tect’s office on East 
38th Street, Manhat- 
tan. It is a low, three- 
story stuccoed building, 
evidently a converted 
dwelling, interesting 
and charming and 
clearly inspired by the 
18th Century; but just 
as Clearly is it not to 
be labeled with any 
particular period or 
style. I knew the place 
well, having gone there 
frequently on some of 
the business of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, of which 
Mr. Delano is the president. I had arrived 
there ahead of time and was occupying my- 
self inspecting the three small waiting rooms, 
for, often as I had seen them, they always 
interested me afresh. They, too, are evidently 
inspired by the 18th Century. They have a 
business-domestic character, as if they might 
be the offices in a country house of a retired 
man of affairs who retained some of his in- 
terests, requiring his personal attention. The 
first of the three is unusual. It is designed 
around a beautiful set of 18th Century chairs, 
without arms, painted a curious deep yellow 
orange, and of a somewhat unfamiliar de- 
sign. The chairs seemed to me to be late 
Renaissance, with a classic character that sug- 
gested both Louis XVI and the Empire mode. 
Mr. Aldrich entered at that moment and, 
after we had exchanged greetings, I asked him 
about the chairs. ‘““They came from the Arch- 
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bishop’s palace at Lima, Peru,” 
he told me. 

“The room certainly goes well 
with the chairs,” I remarked. At 
once our professional interest was 
aroused, and Mr. Aldrich pointed 
out to me his reasons for the va- 
rious elements in the design of the 
room—the simple plaster walls 
decorated with chairrail forming 
a low dado, one of the corners of 
the room opposite the windows 
being cut off for a low fireplace 
with a tall odd-shaped panel 
above it, that was also decorated 
in very low relief with a floral 
pattern, original and of classic in- 


Below: Second view of the inte- 
rior of chapel with carved altar, 
stained glass windows and pray- 
er rug as appropriate fittings 


Left: Detail of chapel 
in the home of Mrs. 
Ward. This interior is 
exceptionally beauti- 
ful with its iron grills, 
wrought iron gateway 


and fine tiled floor 


Right: Detail of the 
Ward home showing 
interesting architec- 
tural detail and brick 
wall of garden beyond 


Below: The home of 
Mrs. Justine B. Ward 
at Dobbs Ferry. This 
severely beautiful 
house is so unusual 
yet so simple that we 
felt it warranted a 
page of pictures. 
Front view shows the 
towering brick chim- 
neys and rows of lil- 
ies along brick walks 


spiration, this panel 
reaching to the 
delicately flat-dec- 
orated ceiling. The 
whole was exquisite 
in scale and was 
colored a prevail- 
ing deep yellow, 
somewhat like the 
chairs, and was re- 
lieved by the large 
round walnut con- 
ference table in the 
centre of the room 
and also by an 
occasional delicate 
light red line in 
the decorations. 
Noting that I was 
interested, Mr. 
Aldrich took me 
into the other re- 
ception rooms and 
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in particular he showed mie, in the 
** dark oak-panelled walls of one of 
7M them, a series of fine old painted 

landscapes that formed some of 

* the panels, and which came from 
**% Holland. 
ig “Vou seem to have a deep feel- 
ing for the art of the 18th Cen- 
tury,” I remarked to Mr. Aldrich. 
He smiled: ‘There’s lots of life 
in the old things yet,” was his 
answer, 

“People often ask me, ‘Why are 
you so interested in the eight- 
eenth instead of the thirteenth 
century?’ To us (meaning his 
partner as well as himself) the 





Below: W ooden gate leading over 
a flagged walk to the cloister, 
detail is in harmony; note old 
bell and wrought iron bracket 
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thirteenth century is just one of the steps in 
that path traveled by civilization, starting 
from the days of ancient Greece—and of 
course even before that time—and culminat- 
ing in the eighteenth century. The thirteenth 
entury was of course a marvellous century 
in art, but civilization did not end there. Ex- 
perience in the art of living and in architec- 
ture, which reflects it, continued up the early 
nineteenth century, particularly in this coun- 
try and in our own country house architec- 
ture. 

“Then in the nineteenth century everything 
went to pot,” said Mr. Aldrich. By “every- 
thing” he referred of course, to that chaos 
in art and in culture caused by the epochal 


Right: The Syosset home of Mr. James A. Burden 
is of Baltimore red brick laid in Flemish bond in 
strictly Southern Colonial manner. The trim is of 
white marble with a roof of heavy black slate 
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Right: Front facade of the home of 
Bertram G. Work at Oyster Bay is of 
brick stuccoed with all the stone work 
trims and cornices of Indiana limestone 


revolutions in science, technology, 
industry, economics and politics at 
that time. In some respects these 
revolutions are still in progress to- 
day, exerting an unsettling effect on 
civilization and on the art to which 
it gives birth. : 
“The revivals that followed the 
break-up did not bring back what 
we had lost—I mean the continuity 
in style and in the living traditions 
of contemporary architecture which 
had distinguished nearly all the 
previous ages of civilization,” con- 
tinued Mr. Aldrich. ‘These re- 
vivals—Greek, Roman, Gothic— 
only proved that mere copying of 
the letter of the old laws of art 
could not bring back their true 
spirit. Artistic inspiration is a 
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Left: The residence of Mrs. Wortham James of Newport is of 
brick and has gateway entrance with brick laid up in ornamental 
pattern. All the outside is painted white with woodwork of 
blue. The tiles of the roof were made 125 years ago in Ohio 


much deeper thing. The revivals showed that artists knew 
too much or too little—probably it was too much—for 
artistic inspiration. Then arose the eclectic idea, the theory 
that artists could get inspiration from all the vast range 
of art of the past. Artists tried to know every style and some 
of them became extraordinary archaeologists or scholars. 
But the theory would not work out practically. All through 
the history of building—I wish to emphasize that point— 
there had been only one style in each place and age. That 
particular contemporary style was familiar to everybody, 
both artists and public, and all joined in making it vital and 
inspired. But revivalism and eclecticism were quite different. 
They were mostly individual performances, they did not 
really meet the needs of the time and probably for those 
reasons they had no strength.” 

“In the eighteenth century, people couldn’t build a real 
Gothic church because they had lost that art. I think that 
they can hardly hope to do so today. Our view is that 
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if we take up the thread of 
normal evolution where it 
was lost about a hundred 
years ago and then try to 
adapt tradition to modern 
needs, the old forms become 
themselves transformed in the 
process. If this is done hon- 
estly and sincerely, the old 
idioms become expressive of 
our time. Besides their hal- 
lowed associations, these old 
idioms express fundamental 
qualities and they are far 
more elastic than some mod- 
ern designers think. It is ob- 
vious that new materials, like 
steel and concrete, require 
different artistic treatment 
from that accorded to stone 
and timber, but this does not 
mean that the old forms, so 
rich with association, can be 
tossed aside thoughtlessly. If 
some of the modernist de- 
signers were less avid for 
novelty they would find what 
life there is in these tradi- 
tional forms without resort- 
ing for their motives of 
decoration to Pagan, Assyrian 
and other outlandish styles 
that are totally foreign to 
our cultural background. 

“By all means let us meet 
modern problems in a 
straightforward way, but let 
us not forget that in order 
to say new things it is not 
necessary to invent a new 
language, some Esperanto of 
architecture, or to abandon 
the living tradition and heritage of our art.” 

“How does your idea work out in the de- 
sign of the country house, making it a freshly 
inspired example of the tradition of the 18th 
Century?” I asked Mr. Aldrich. 

“Archaeological reproduction does not in- 
terest us,” said he. “A Georgian house— 
what is it? Really, we cannot very easily 
say just what it is. Today we may design 
a so-called Georgian house, endeavoring to 
capture the vital old 18th Century spirit and 
yet, when we have done with it, and provided 
that we have handled the design with free- 
dom and have answered the needs of our 
present day clients, it will really be expres- 
sive of our own time. Later on, years from 
now, that house may look like 1929. The 
result of whatever we do shows in itself, 
willy-nilly, the seal of our own hand and 
time. 

“But it seems to be difficult for many 
clients to understand that respect for tradi- 
tion in architecture is entirely different from 
copying an historic style literally. The public 
seems to think that a building should have 
a label on it, Gothic, Greek, Norman. A house 
designed after that idea lacks distinction, A 
lady for whom we were designing a house 
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sailed for Europe with the parting injunc- 
tion: ‘Now be sure and make it very Pro- 
vencal.’ Sometimes a client will say to me: 
‘What do you call this house? Can I call it 
a Norman manoir?’ Another client declared: 


‘I want my house to be exactly like a Brit- 
tany fisherman’s cottage!’ ‘Yes, but how 
many cars must you have in your garage?’ 
‘Six,’ she replied. Think of six big garage 
doors on a Brittany fisherman’s cottage!” 
laughed Mr. Aldrich. 

“Yes, this fallacy of copyism cherished by 
laymen causes great damage to architecture 
as well as to laymen. The effort to copy a 
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Drawing room in the home of Mrs. Willard Straight 
inspired by the Georgian tradition, but not a case 
of the fallacy of a literal copy. The walls are 
paneled cherry wood, painted a soft cream color 


favorite style ruins many a house,” I said. 

“It should be combated among the pub- 
lic,” declared Mr. Aldrich, “the magazines 
are much at fault in labelling American de- 
sign as Cotswold, Norman, Georgian, etc. 
Great mistakes are made by such labelling, 
it is true.” 

“The fallacy goes far and wide, and it 
reaches unexpected places,” I said. “Did you 
see the recent press dispatch from Washing- 
ton stating that the Government had decided 
to reproduce for our consulate buildings in 
foreign countries, some of our historic man- 
sions, like Carrollton, the home of the 
Maryland signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence? Carrollton is to be placed in 
some tropical country like Nicaragua. Think 
of it! A literary fancy, a kind of intellectual 
notion, or perhaps a piece of snobbery on 
the part of the State Department. They 
were even going to put the White House on 
the Place de la Concorde, so it was reported, 
but the French naturally couldn’t see it 
that way!” 

“That is absolutely wrong,” said Mr. Ald- 
rich. “I hope the report isn’t true. Of course 
Carrollton was never designed for a tropical 
country and the White House, beautiful as 
it is where it is, would look out of place 
in the Place de la Concorde. This principle 
is important in the design of a country house. 
We should realize the value of our recent 
progress in house architecture in this coun- 
try. After the nightmare of the mid-Vic- 
torian era,—to go back to what I was say- 
ing about tradition—about the middle of 
the 19th Century, the development of the 
country house architecture had proceeded 
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in a normal fashion, having 
back of it the logical prece- 
dent of the 18th Century 
styles in England and in 
France and here in the Unit- 
ed States along the Atlanti¢ 
seaboard. All this precedent 
was based on sound classical 
traditions. The value of re- 
straint in design was coming 
to be understood again. In 
cases where the practical re- 
quirements of the house 
dictated an unsymmetrical 
treatment, this was obtained 
without sacrificing the essen- 
tials of order and balance. 
We feel that, along this line 
the soundest and best coun- 
try house tradition has been 
developed in America, built 
up and maintained by our 
most distinguished archi- 
tects. 

“T am not averse to the 
picturesque,” he continued, 
“but from my point of view, 
the picturesque is something 
which happens of itself. It is 
not something to start out 
for or to manufacture. It is 
too subtle for that. But un- 
fortunately there has sprung 
up in the last few years a 
marked tendency on the part 
of some clever designers to- 
ward the wilfully picturesque, 
as I should call it. 

“This leads to all sorts of _ 
vagaries, to restlessness, and t 
above all, to a neglect of es- 
sential architectural values. 
Frequently one sees too many varied motives - 
on one building, so that often one small 
building contains enough architectural themes 
for three or four soberly designed houses. 
Tn place of sound, structural use of building 
materials, tricks of all kinds are resorted to, 
such as the artificial waving of ridge lines 
and roof surfaces and those fantastic effects 
in the finish of stucco. I believe that this 
superficial vogue comes from the false notion 
that architecture is concerned with purely 
decorative details. It shows a deplorable lack 
of understanding that proportion and form, 
the spacing and disposition of solids, are the 
fundamentals of architecture. As Mr. Charles 
A. Platt, the honored dean of country house 
designers in America, has so well put it: ‘The 
interest of the house should derive from sound 
planning and handsome facades, rather than 
from the curious texture of surfaces, or tricks 
in interior arrangements.’ ” 

“What part should a client take in the 
design of a house? How do your clients, who 
are generally people of understanding, look 
upon it?” I asked. ‘The client plays an im- 
portant part certainly,” said the architect. 
“Our clients like character and distinction 
in their homes. That is because they are 
people of understanding. They have spent 
much time with the best art and they have 
seen the finest homes in Europe as well as 
in America. So they know. That brings me 
to a very important point. It is an unques- 
tioned fact that the houses of people that know 
something clearly show it. You know how 
architects can usually tell each other’s houses 
when they first see them. It is somewhat akin 
to that, I think. One may go further and 
say that a house will almost certainly show 
the character of the people who live in it. 
Did you ever read that delightful little story 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Arresting Murals of Classic Inspiration 


ens Wall Paintings by Ernest Peixotto Are an Interesting Feature of the Unusual Music Room 
in the Long Island Home of Mr. Faris Russell 


William Lawrence Bottoniley, architect 
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In the unusual decora- 
tive treatment of this 
room Mr. Bottomley 
has introduced fluted 
black glass pilasters as 
the architectural trim 
between the paintings. 
A black floor of a mar- 
ble-like composition 
accentuates the color of 
the mural decorations. 
A garden effect has 
been achieved, the 
feeling being that the 
murals are really a 
part of the garden seen 
through the doors 





The room decorated is 
an elongated octagon. 
To emphasize the spirit 
of the garden, Mr. Peix- 
otto utilized classic gar- 
den scenes for the 
theme of his paintings 
which cover the entire 
wall surface. Soft blues 
and greens _ predom- 
inate, but the general 
tone is gay and colorful. 
That feeling of atmos- 
phere, so _ character- 
istic of this artist’s work, 
lends pleasing soft- 
ness and beauty 
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Beauty in Silver Tea Sets 


Tea Pots and Later Complete Services, Designed in Georgian Times, Are 


Faithfully Copied by Modern American Silversmiths 


OW much we accept things as they 
are without enquiring how they 
came to be, is evident in the general 

lack of knowledge regarding everyday ob- 
jects. Yet in the development of those articles 
which are familiar in our homes, is the 
history of those changing customs which 
brought the refinement prevailing in our 
social life today; because that which was 
correct three centuries ago is crude in our 
time and nowhere is this more noticeable 
than in the manners of eating and drinking. 

Curiously enough, many of the changes 
that have affected the customs and modes 
in past generations are directly traceable 
to what our lyricists term the “heathen 
Chinee”’. This is distinctly observable in the 
various objects which first ap- 
peared in European countries 
after the Western trading com- 
panies began to introduce the 
different exotic foods and 
drinks from the Orient. And 
this influence is particularly 
apparent in the always in- 
creasing number of domestic 
silver vessels which the 
craftsmen evolved for various 
purposes, after about 1660. 
Punch bowls, monteiths, wine 
fountains, tea pots, small tea 
bowls and saucers, cream jugs, 
and coffee pots were all the 


Right: This five piece tea and 
coffee service is a modern evo- 
lution from the early 18th 
Century pyriform or pear shape 
and displays all the grace which 
distinguishes this style. Cour- 
tesy Rogers, Lunt & Bowman 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


outcome of the delicacies which then found 
their way to and became popular in the 
European countries. 

At first the tea pot was an individual-ar- 
ticle to hold that beverage and though cream 
jugs and sugar bowls were used, these pieces 
did not comprise a tea set as it is now known, 
the tea set with all the articles of the same 
design not coming into use until many years 
later. In view of the modern revival of the 
afternoon-tea custom, this evolution is of in- 
terest. Further, the tracing of the splendid 
tea sets, in which the various pieces are en 
suite, from the first single tea pots will answer 
that often asked question as to why it is im- 
possible to obtain a Queen Anne or a George 
I or a George II tea set. This is no doubt a 


























source of disappointment to many who would’ 
present a bride with an antique tea set, but 
it is unavoidable because tea services dating 
before the time of George III are unob- 
tainable. 

There is a probability that tea pots, sugar 
bowls and creamers were made to match be- 
fore that time but there are no examples 
other than the miniature services intended 
for children’s toys. Of the latter there are 
several dating from the first half of the 18th 
Century, and this fact alone might allow us to 
suppose that larger services for practical use 
were also made. One of the tiny sets which 
was at one time in London, included a lan- 
tern coffee pot, several silver cups (without 
handles) and saucers, a pyriform tea pot and 
a kettle, the pyriform or pear 
shape being the first type after 
the cylindrical form, This pear 
shape was copied from the 
porcelain Chinese vases and 
tea caddies imported when tea 
first became a popular bev- 
erage in Europe. 

In the matter of shapes, the 
early silver tea ware differs 
from other silver of the early 
18th Century, this being the 
case both in England and in 
European countries. Unlike 





use at this period, the tea pots 
show no relationship to earlier 


Below: Considerable decorative 
value is achieved by placing a 
tea set and tray on the side- 
board of a dining room; the 
one shown here follows the 
French Louis designs. Cour- 
tesy Towle Manufacturing Co. 


other articles which came into . 
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shapes. The reason for this was that tea, as a 
beverage, having come from the Orient, it was only 
natural that the vessels made to hold it would fol- 
low the Eastern forms. So that other than the very 
early tea and coffee pots which were adopted from 
ve shape of a tapering tankard with a plain tubu- 
Jar spout added, the first vessels associated with 
tea drinking were similar to the Oriental porcelain. 

Consequently the styles of the tea sets dating 
from the time when these were in use as complete 
services, differ from the shapes of the earlier single 
tea pots. It cannot but be said that this is to be 
regretted because the pyriform of the Queen Anne 
period and the simple globular form which came 
afterwards are among the most attractive adopted 
by the early silversmiths. In quite recent years this 
deficiency has to a large extent been remedied by 
that modern school of silversmiths who look into 
the past for their inspiration. Today it is possible 
to obtain tea and coffee services with the various 
articles in the old shapes. Then, too, the more prac- 
tical among us who have happened to become the 
owners of an early Georgian tea pot have had other 
pieces made to match. 

We must always remember that the com- 
ing of the tea service complete with a large 
tray marks the greater sumptuousness of George 
III’s reign at which time there was a com- 
plete turnover in the style of do- 
mestic silver. Gone was the profuse 
rococo of a few years before and in 
place of it came the aesthetic styles 
derived from the classic designs of 
Robert Adam. But while this influence 
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of the crafts 
of that time. 
But the tea 
sets which sur- 


inspired the craftsmen to produce some af A ae 
of the most refined tea services of all Seca c 
time, and this applies equally to our own detente 
American silversmiths, there were other Raa Oe 
forms which appeared during the et ae 
ter part of the period which are in- ediipite d 


clined to less refined outlines and 
certainly offer less attraction. 

In the main, however, the designs 
of the late Georgian period show 
that excellent artistry which marks most 


from the clas- 
sic styles. The 
tea pots inva- 
riably have a 

flat bottom and are 
accompanied by a 
small tray on 
four feet to 
hold the tea 


Below: The graceful lines of this style which 
is inspired by the French designs are accen- 
tuated by the figured runner and the soft 
rich browns of the mahogany table richly 
decorated. Courtesy International Silver Co. 
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The inspiration here is derived from tea pots 
of Queen Anne period copied from the shape 
of the porcelain vases and tea caddies from 
Courtesy Rogers, Lunt & Bowlin 
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Center: An early eighteenth century kettle with 
duck neck spout on stand with lamp, the shape 
being the prototype of the tea set shown above 
and known as the pyriform. Courtesy Vernay 


pot which has an oval body and a swan neck or a 
straight tubular spout. And the various adaptations 
of this type reveal the versatility of the craftsmen 
to a greater degree than any other object of silver. 
At times the sides are almost straight and shaped 
with as many as twelve concave flutings, the sur-' 
face being left entirely plain. Others taper slightly ' 
toward the bottom, or the sides are convex rather 
in the shape of an oval barrel. 

Simple bands of engraved work would be ap- 
plied around the body near the cape or shoulder 
and a monogram or crest of the owner placed be- 
low. Several such sets were made by the Philadel- 
phia silversmiths whose tea sets would often 
comprise a tea pot, a covered sugar bowl and a 
vase shape tea caddy. Many of the tea caddies and 
sugar vases are fitted with locks because these com- 
modities, at that time, were far more expensive 
than they are today and were kept strictly under 
the care of the lady of the house. 

Despite the vogue for these more delicate forms, 
the influence of the Oriental pyriform persisted in 
the tea sets and for that matter remains to the 
present time in the silversmith’s art. The pear shape 
was changed but it can still be recognised in many 
of the tea services of the late 18th and early 19th 
Centuries. One variation of this is the squat form 
with the bulbous sides dating from the late 
Georgian period. At first sight there is little of the 
pear in this but when studied it is that outline with 
what would be the neck of the pear removed and © 
the bottom part made wider. 

Then there is that quite attractive shape which 
we speak of as the melon. This does not seem to 
have made its appearance until quite late in the 
18th Century, but if the shape is traced back to 
its origin it will be found to have originated in the 
Orient. Not in China but in Korea where pottery 
vessels with long spouts and similar in shape to 
“melon” coffee pots were in common use as wine 
jugs. Such jugs generally have the swan-neck spout 
which replaced the former duck-neck with tea pots 
in the Western world. 

Strictly speaking, the number of silver tea sets 
of the late Georgian period are comparatively few 
though more and more have appeared of late as 
the old world estates have been dispersed. That 
there are not as many as we might suppose was 
due to the discovery of the method for making 
porcelain. This resulted in the establishment of 
numerous factories for producing this new ware 
and during the time porcelain tea services were 
fashionable, the silversmiths suffered accordingly. 
The beautiful silver pieces were replaced by the 
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A tea and coiiee service ami aan SS \ SS SS sy pleasant custom too which 
felons che Masi ol eae has brought about a search 
developed from the designs for odd tea pots, which as 
of the brothers Adam. The we have said, are frequently 
bewsipe! se a flat ee ge ane sent to our modern silver- 
oa Go orevent ah eneentonn smiths as a pattern fora 
marking the table. Courtesy complete set. Or the odd tea 
J. E. Caldwell Co. pot is being used with old 
porcelain cups and saucers, 

the creamer and sugar either 

being part of the porcelain 
service or of silver copied 
from the shape of the tea pot. 
Among the _ illustrations 
accompanying this are sev- 
eral tea sets complete with 
tea kettle and tray, which are 


equally beautiful but less 
enduring sets made in the 
same styles as those which 
had been evolved by the 
silversmiths themselves. An- 
other “slump” occurred later 
when silver lustre ware be- 
came popular but this was 
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so unimportant that it had ; the work of present-day 

little serious effect upon the pay heavy inheritance tax and this has resulted in their disposing of the Taftsmen. The design of 

silver tea sets. silver. And few are there of any importance at all who did not at some time ach was taken from styles 
Any proof of the less en- possess at least one Georgian tea set, because a tea set has been for 

during qualities of the long and still is a traditional gift to a bride. A tea and coffee service copied 


: . . : : : from the 18th Century style and 
That the prices have risen in common with other early silver is to showing the care exerommana 


be expected, for with the revival of the afternoon tea ceremony modern craftsmen in reproduc- 


porcelain is only too evident 





ae gee ute nade at in America they are now more popu- ing the symmetrical contours 
ifferent dates. e tea lar than ever before. It is this v : of the original. Courtesy 
caddy dates from 1711; s ery @ James Robinson 


the globular kettle, the 
bowl and the creamer 
1742-1746; and the pyri- 
form tea pot middle at 
Edinburgh, 1778. Cour- 
tesy Freeman of London 
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popular at different periods dur- 
ing the 18th Century. In many 
instances, the silversmith had 
only an odd tea pot from which 
to produce the entire service as 
in the case of the graceful pyri- 
form or pear shape or the globular 
style, because, as we have said, 
these were first known long be- 
fore the complete sets were in use. 
None the less the modern crafts- 
man has given us the same splen- 
did proportions in the creamer, 
kettle and other articles as that 
which marks the single piece 
made two centuries ago. 

Other beautiful, later Georgian, 
shapes have been copied from 
originals which are now in mu- 
seums or in prominent private 
collections and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to those collectors who 
have generously loaned their 


in the few complete services of 
this ware that have survived 
since Georgian days. Fortunate 
indeed is a present day repre- 
sentative of some prominent 
family who numbers among his 
treasures a tea pot, sugar, 
creamer and the various cups 
and saucers and other pieces 
made at Swansea, Bristol, Der- 
by or any other one of the now 
extinct potteries. In point of 
fact it is now easier to obtain a 
silver tea set although the sup- 
ply of these has only increased 
during the past ten years. 

Prior to that time the taxa- 
tion in European countries was 
not the heavy burden it has 
since become, consequently they 
were able to retain their family 
silver. Of later years each time 
the head of a family has died the 
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All the grace of the early designs is re in this coffee set which These are part of a seven piece service reproduced from a design by 

follows the pear shape popular in England during the early Georgian Frederic Kandler, one of the celebrated silversmiths during the reign of 

period, so appropriate to Colonial styles. Courtesy International Silver Co. George III, as one sees from the lace-like decorations. Courtesy Crichten 
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Above: Louis XV bergére or armchair 
of the type used in a boudoir with a 
dressing table or as a desk chair. The 
frame is molded and waxed, the loose 
seat-cushion and finely shaped back being 
upholstered in rose velvet outlined by 
brass studs. Unusually interesting piece 


Center: This style, known as a bergére 
a dome (domed bergére), represents the 
development of this seat at the time of 
Louis XVI. It has a painted frame up- 
holstered in yellow Utrecht velvet, the 
dome top and closed sides a protection 
from draughts. It is signed “Pluvinet” 


Below: This commodious seat suggests 
the full skirts and elaborate costumes of 
the 18th Century. It belongs to the Louis 
XV period, the frame which is signed 
“Meunier” being carved with the sides 
and comfortable  seat-cushion uphol- 
stered with great skill in green damask 





Various Styles 
of Easy Chairs 


Fashionable 


in the French 
Louis Periods 


Chairs of this Type Are Much 
Sought after for Use 
in American Homes 


PHOTOGRAPHS COURTESY GALERIE BUVELOT, PARIS 
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Above: A child’s chair in the manner of 
Louis XV, known as a fauteuil, with the 
delicately molded and carved frame and 
shaped paneled back, the wood being 
left in its natural color and waxed. It 
follows light graceful lines characteristic 
of the period without over-elaboration 


Center, below: Deep seated bergere of 
the Régence period; the frame is carved 
and has similar curvations to the Louis 
XV _ style and the legs have the typical 
“periwinkle” or scroll terminal feet. It 
is upholstered in yellow Utrecht velvet 
at once harmonious and appropriate 


Below: A Louis XVI gilded fauteuil of 
the formal type simply but elegantly 
carved with leaf motifs and other refined 
ornaments, the tapered legs reeded and 
the seat and back upholstered in a sojt 
golden beige velvet. The curving lines 
of this chair are elegant and comfortable 
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A House Especially Designed for the Dunes of East 
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Hampton 


This House of Sand Colored Stucco and Stained Wood Trim Essentially Belongs to the Edge of the Sea 
as Do the Dunes About It, the Low Hills of Bay and Clusters of Wild Rose Bushes 


N interesting architectural argument 

A might be developed on the thesis that 

the only thing more deplorable than 
absence of style is too much style. 

With every house an architect builds, his 
convictions are at stake, and because this is 
so, he needs to have his convictions well 
grounded in intelligent belief. His every 
house is something like a challenge, certainly 
a declaration of what he considers to be the 
kind of architecture he is willing to sponsor. 
Whatever an architect may feel about 


Above—This 
view of the 
home of Mr. 
and Mrs. El- 
lery S. James 
faces East 
Hampton. So 
wisely has it 
been planned 
that it actual- 
ly seems to 
grow out of 
the dunes. 
Thechimneys 
are carefully 
designed to 
ro with the 
massing of 
the roof 
without mak- 
ing too strong 
vertical lines. 
There is fine 
simplicity in 
this outline 


By ROGER H. BULLARD 


trends of the times, or about architectural 
convictions that differ from his own, he is 
perhaps better qualified to speak of his own 
work than that of another. Even this he 
seldom does unless particularly asked to do 
so as in the present instance. 

Speaking in general, I believe that the 
best results in the design of a country 
house are obtained when an effort is di- 
rected toward rationalizing style, or avoiding 
over-stylized building. I mean that a house 
should be seen and remembered as being 





PHOTOS BY GEORGE H,. VAN ANDA 
pleasing, appropriate, in good taste and dig- 
nified—rather than ‘‘Georgian” or “French” 
or whatnot. 

Architecture, like people, can be direct and 
straightforward, well-bred, well mannered, 
or it can be self-conscious and can hide its 
real nature behind an insistence on a certain 
period. 

Style, by all means, should be the basis 
of all good architecture, but it should not 
be allowed to take the place of architecture. 
Style is at its best when it supplies merely a 


ca | 


Left—This 
side of the 
James house 
faces the 
ocean. A ter- 
race runs 
along the side 
of the house 
overlooking 
the sea. On 
this terrace 
there is shel- 
ter from bois- 
terous,stormy 
days. The ga- 
rage is tied to 
the house by 
a wall. The 
| gables are 
carefully de- 
signedtolend 
| picturesque 
interest to the 
architectural 
outline 
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Roger H. Bullard, Architect 


“» The exceedingly graceful, well balanced entrance to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ellery S. James on Long Island. Every detail of this has been most carefully 
3 considered, from the low lifting of the roof over the casement windows to the Gothic peak of the doorway. The planting is low and very well managed, 
with interesting color for the different seasons. The stucco walls are of irregular surface and fairly light in tone, somewhat the color of sand dunes 
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type or a manner in which the architect car- simply, free of style and essentially planned far less easy for the architect to achieve. 
ries out each specific problem. for its site; yet, in fact, the very avoidance of To rationalize style does not mean to ig- 

A case in point might well be given in the style puts the whole burden upon elements nore it; it means, rather, to give it its proper 
house of which several illus- 
trations appear in this article. 
This is a house primarily de- 
signed for its site on the 
dunes. Arbitrary stylization 
would have destroyed its 
whole effect, for it is much 
more important that it should 
look well in its setting than 
that it should be a careful 
rendering of this or that his- 
toric style. It has a round 
Norman tower, but it is not 
a Norman house, and it is 
not intended to be. It is long 
and low, as a house built 
among sand dunes should be. 
Such a house, too, should be 
simple, inside and out, in its 
design and its furnishings. 

For the interiors no more 
delightfully straightforward 
manner could be found than 
that of our own ‘Puritan 
Century”—the earliest type 
of early Colonial interior. 
Here style is used to express 
the nature of the house, used 
as style should be used, as 
a means and not an end. 

It may seem, perhaps, that 
there cannot be much of a 
story in this kind of archi- 
tecture and, in a sense, there 
is not. Certainly there are no 
rules for creating it; only the 
originality and good taste of 
the architect can determine 
its development. 

It should be easy to do any 
house honestly, directly and 











| Above—In the dining room the wall panels are 
of pine finished after the fashion of Early Ameri- 
can old pine work. The fireplace is Dutch brick 
with a misty surface that seems to have been 
aged by the sea. The furniture is Early American 


| relation to the whole; it means to avoid all ob- 
vious mannerisms, all the things that tend to 
/ trade-mark and standardize certain styles. 
Styles have always seemed to lay too much im- 
portance on definite and readily recognizable 
forms—and this is, in my opinion, the greatest 
defect of highly stylized architecture. 
A house may derive from the Georgian or the 
Norman, or from any one of a number of adapt- 
able styles, yet be so designed 
that no definite label could 
describe it. Different stylistic 
elements may well appear in 
the same house if no element 
is so insistent that it creates 
a discord with the others. 

This East Hampton house is 
, not of the ultra-conserva- 
| tive type, nor could it be con- 
sidered as being modern. In 
| their too often self-conscious 
_ intention of escaping from the 
| styles that make for precedent 
| modernists are often found 
| creating designs that are even 
| more stylized than those from 
| which they are trying to es- 
/ cape. Interiors, now, are as 
definitely “modern” as they 
once were of this or that 
“period”, and while the old 
idea of the “period” interior is 
rather a deadly one, many a 
“modern” interior is even more 
so, lacking, among other things, 
the sense of repose and gra- 
ciousness that the interiors of 
a home should have. 

Although the modern man- 
ner (call it what you will) has 
now been with us for several 
years, people are still gather- 
ing opinions on it and looking 


Right—Looking fromthe main 
hall into the tower. The beams 
here are of pine, hand-hewn, 
with a pine built-in bench; 
the walls wavy white plaster 





There is a Dutch fireplace in the living room much after the fashion of the dining room. The mouldings which 
carry the ceiling beams are worked out of solid wood by hand. The walls of this room are wavy white plaster in a C : z 112 
soft tone of gray, and the furniture is Early American with decorative detail most appropriately carried out in pewter (Continued on page 112) 
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Angna Enters 
in her famous 
interpretation 
of the “Cake- 
walk—1897” 


UST as last year when the fire 

and smoke of an extraordinarily 

prolific “Paris Season” hadclear-  & 
ed away there remained those amaz- 
ing theatrical productions to add to 
the record of artistic achievement, 
so the Paris Season of 1929, just 
ended, will undoubtedly become part 
of the legend of Paris because of the 
marvelously varied and perfect opera 
offered to the Parisian public by four 
first-rate foreign companies as well 
as by the two French State opera 
companies. Never has Paris been 
so cosmopolitan, operatically speak- 
ing, as this year. For, wisely, each 
of the four foreign opera companies 
produced his own countrymen: the 
Italian “Teatro di Turino” gave a 
Rossini Cycle, the German “Bay- 
reuth Opera” produced Wagner’s 
Ring, the Russian “Opéra Privé” 
specialized in Borodine and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, while the American Opera 
offered a new work by the Ameri- 
cans, Franke Harling and Mrs. Fiske. 
With the “Opéra National” and the 
“Opéra-Comique” giving the classic 
French repertoire as well as the 
moderns, the operatic repertoire of 
five nations was presented by their 
most important interpreters. For 
that, if for no other reason, the Paris 
Season of 1929 goes down to history 
as of really unusual importance. 


Painting by Pedro Pruna, canvas to 


be exhibited in New York this fall 





_ What Americans Are Seeing in Paris 


Historic Maison de Il’CEuvre Passes; Scene of Many Fa- 
mous Premieres—Amazingly Equipped Thédtre 


Pigalle Opens New Epoch 
By WALTER HANKS SHAW 


FIRST AMERICAN OPERA GIVEN IN PARIS: MRS. 
FISKE AND FRANKE HARLING’S DEBUT. 

With such an operatic Big-League to com- 
pete with, the American Opera Company 
should have been much more discriminating, 
not only in its choice of players, but even 
more so in its choice of vehicle; to début— 
representing our achievements in opera— 
with such an antiquated Ford as “The Light 
from St. Agnes” was, to say the least, un- 
fortunate. Following the American theory, 
the directors of the American Opera Com- 







Interior of the Théatre Pigalle, built by the Baron 
Henri de Rothchild at a cost of 40,000,000 francs 


pany posted Paris from one end to the other 
with enormous posters announcing, “Quatre 
Galas Modernes,” expecting, perhaps, to 
startle Paris into approving of their effort. 
But Parisians have an unpleasant habit of 
judging things for themselves and those who 
did attend the first American opera to be 
produced in Europe were adamant in their 
judgment. ‘So this is what that splendid 
young giant offers us as a jazz opera? No 
and no and no”—that was the consensus of 
critical opinion, And unhappily the truth 
was expressed in those monosyllables. 

The picce de résistance, “The Light from 
St. Agnes,” was entirely American: Mrs. 
Fiske wrote the scenario, Franke Harling 
composed the music, Natacha Rambova de- 
signed the costumes, Patrick Morgan the dé- 
cor, while Eleanor Painter sang the principal 
feminine role, Howard Preston the masculine 
role and Rafaelo Diaz the barytone. For the 
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first few 
minutes 
after the 
curtainrose, “ 
there was an © 
uneasiness like a 
wave which flowed 
over the audience; 
could this stiff, 
childish acting be 
meant seriously? 
And as the opera 
continued, 
more and 
more obvious 
became the 
similarity of this style of acting with 
that American classic, revived two 
years ago in New York, “Ten Nights 
in a Bar Room.” Even the theme 
of “The Light from St. Agnes” be- 
longed to the same school of thought, 
so prevalent in the America of the 
Seventies and Eighties. But in the 
Paris of the late Twenties they 
seemed to be anachronisms, not pure 
enough, or naive enough to be 
classed as “primitive” and enjoyed 
for their stark qualities. The program 
announced the fact that the late Puc- 
cini had intended writing music for 
Mrs. Fiske’s scenario but was pre- 
vented by his untimely death. Per- 
haps he would have succeeded in 
giving life and beauty to this story 
but certainly Mr. Harling in his at- 
tempt to write a “jazz opera” on 
such a theme had been misguided. 

Fortunately the other American 
number on the program, the “Epi- 
sodes” of Miss Angna Enters, re- 
deemed, and perhaps justified, these 
“Quatre Galas Modernes.” Miss En- 
ters’ creations certainly are “mod- 
ern” in the best sense of that much 
abused word. She has a conception 
of plasticity which belongs to her 

(Continued on page 143) 


Heéraklés au Beélier, by 
Bourdelle exhibited at 
the Gallerie Danthon 
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Painting by Pedro Pruna in the Soviet 
Museum of Modern Art in Moscow 
WANN SSS 











ARTS & DECORATION 


The Dignified Elegance of Painted Panels 


Boudoirs and Larger Rooms Displaying the Aesthetic Charm which Emanates from 
Woodwork Painted in Soft Ground Tones Enriched by Colorful Motifs 


O study the history of interior decora- 

tion is to discover a persistent ambi- 

tion, from earliest eras, to achieve 
decorative wall surfaces. The walls of the 
Greek and Roman houses were made colorful 
by frescoes and mosaic designs; the great 
stone halls of the baronial castles were hung 
with tapestries and oak paneling; later on we 
find the appearance of wall paper and the 
beautifully painted woodwork of the 18th 
Century. So that while it is a far cry from the 
ancient classic days to the painted paneling 
which is being revived 
in present-day homes, 
the continuity of a sim- 
ilar tradition exists. 

For the development 
of painted paneling to 
its eventual perfection, 
we are really indebted 
to the artists of France. 
Though few examples, 
earlier than the 18th 
Century are found out- 
side of that country, 
there are some in the 
great homes of France 
which date from the 
time of Louis XIII, 
(early 17th century). 
Those who know Ver- 
sailles will recall the 
famous Salle de Cl 
de Boeuf or Oxe-eye 
Room which is one of 
the most magnificent 
specimens of interior 
decorative work ever 
accomplished. But we 
will pass over the un- 
obtainable to those 
later painted interiors 
of France and other 
countries which are the 
work of later men and 
of which many are 
finding their way to 
America. 

By the opening of 
the 18th Century, a 
plethora of artists began 
to appear in France 
and it was the finer craftsmen among them 
who laid the foundation for those styles later 
to appear in England and in certain sections 
of America. Possibly Horace Walpole de- 
scribed the work of Watteau more aptly than 
any other critic. He wrote, ‘The genius of 
Watteau resembled that of his countryman 
D’Urfe. The one drew and the other wrote of 
imaginary nymphs and swains and described 
a sort of impossible pastoral, a rural life led 
by these opposites of rural simplicity, people 
of rank and fashion.” 

That this description applies is evident 
from those paneled rooms which are now in- 
stalled as part of American homes. Admit- 
tedly the beautifully painted panels were 
copied from the original designs of the master 
by contemporary and later artists, but these 
men have faithfully reproduced all that 
Watteau portrayed. Not that this famous 
artist was the only designer of the Regency 
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By JOHN G. WILLMOTT 


period because such as Nicholas Pineau, 
Mansart, Le Roux and Audran have left us 
designs for painted panels which have never 
been excelled, while later came the work of 
Boucher, Babel, Gravelotte and numerous 
others. 

It was the traditions of these French artists 
that appeared in America to be repeated on 
the walls of the important Southern homes. 
One such room is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; this beautifully painted 
woodwork was formerly in Marmion, a man- 
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An interior exhibiting the use of a large tap- 
estry with decorative painted paneled wood: 
work. Courtesy Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 


sion believed to have been built some two 
centuries ago. Connected with the paneling 
of this room is one of those delightful ro- 
mances which add so much to the historic 
interest of any house. The story has it that 
Philip Fitzhugh, the then owner of the house, 
found a wounded Hessian soldier and carried 
the man to Marmion where he was cared for 
until he recovered. As a token of gratitude to 
his benefactor, the soldier offered to paint the 
parlor walls in the style then the vogue in 
France. And the room which is now in the 
Metropolitan Museum was the outcome of 
Fitzhugh’s kindness. 

This same French influence is found with 
all the many painted rooms which survive in 
Southern homes to the present time. In the 
“Keeping Room” the paneling was generally 





pine, Sometimes marbleized but more often 
left plain, with a touch of decorative color in 
the larger panel over the fireplace. This term 
“Keeping Room” dates from about 1730 and 
remained in use for about a century. Previous 
to that time the “Hall” was the common liv- 
ing room where the family cooked and dined. 
When the separate kitchen came into fashion 
the Hall became the “Keeping Room”? this 
changing, in the early 19th Century, to Sit- 
ting Room. 

Between the style of decoration in France, 
England and the South 
there is little difference 
other than in the tech- 
nique. The inspiration 
gained from the more 
advanced French art- 
ists appears in the work 
of other countries. Gar- 
lands, flowers, vases 
and similar ornamental 
motifs are found equal- 
ly on the wall of Vir- 
ginia homes as on those 
of the French and 
English neo-classic 
period. 

None the less itg. 
should be observed that 
though much of the in- 
spiration may have 
been French, there is 
ample evidence in the 
painted paneling of the 
English Adam _ period 
that Robert Adam em- 
ployed Italian painters. 
In fact it is the Italian 
rather than the French 
technique which marks 
the rooms which have 
of late been acquired 
in English Georgian 
homes and brought to 
America. Pergolesi for 
instance is known to 
have been employed by 
the brothers Adam and 
his designs are found in 
London houses today. 

His style was far less 
profuse and as a rule more formal than the 
French. His design would call for door panels 
painted with classic vases and scrolls while 
on the walls and ceiling he would make free 
use of cupids, goddesses, masks, and mytho- 
logical creatures. He was especially given to 
scrolls, garlands and swags and these, as were 
all the painted panels of Pergolesi, were 
executed by Cipriani, Zucchi, Angelica Kauf- 
man and other artists of that time. One room 
in the manner of Pergolesi was recently in- 
stalled in a Rosslyn, L. I. home, the paneled 
woodwork being painted a soft olive green 
with classic urns and scrolls in a delicate 
cream. In the center of certain panels-are 
medallions with classic figures and busts, 
while the cornice is decorated with a running 
scroll. 

One feature which adds greatly to the 
paneled rooms of this period, whether painted 
in the French manner or of pine left in its 
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natural color, is the use of inset cupboards. 
The Louis XVI boudoirs are particularly at- 
tractive for this reason, because small cup- 
boards with glazed doors and painted panels 
below are often accompanied by a false win- 
dow, the panes of which are of mirrored 
glass. These architectural cupboards appear 
with the late Georgian English rooms and 
with those designed by the American artists 
of that period, but rarely if ever do they 
achieve the same delicacy as those produced 
in France. 

In whatever 
country paint- 
ed interiors 
assumed any 
importance, it 
will be found 
that the classic 
form predomi- 
nated. And it 
is this charac- 
teristic which 
correlates the 
designs of one 
country to 
those of an- 
other. Natural- 
ly they reveal 


Section of a 
Spanish interior 
showing the fine- 
ly painted door 
and pilasters ; the 
decorative mo- 
tifs closely fol- 
lowing those of 
the French neo- 
classic style. In 
the lunette above 
the door is a 
painting of a 
winged cupid 
and clouds del- 
icately toned. 


degrees of sumptuousness and elaboration in 
keeping with the houses for which they were 
severally intended originally. Then again the 
artists would express the national desire of 
grandeur in the styles of the panels. This is 
patent in many of the Spanish interiors which 
display some of the most elaborate concep- 
tions and at times surpass those of France. 

With the painted rooms intended for the 
great mansions in Spain it is usual to find 
a combination of carved details and painted 
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surfaces. Frequently a wall was divided into 
large panels framed with classic moldings, 
each panel representing a painted scene with 
figures of goddesses and cupids. The doors 
were similarly enriched by delicate moldings 
and the panels decorated with heads and 
scrolls and a mythological scene in the Junette 
of the arched door-head. 

Like use of scenic panels is found with 
many English Georgian rooms but these are 
generally set in various shaped frames out- 
lined by deli- 
cately carved 
scrolls and 
painted deco- 
ration copied 
by English de- 
signers from 
the French. 
This type of 
paneling is 
made the more 
effective by 
the remainder 
of the wood- 
work being 
pine in its 
natural color. 
(Continued on 

page 106) 
This Georgian 
pine room from 
an old house in 
Gainsborough, 
England assumes 
an exceptionally 
beautiful effect 
from the carved 
ornamental 
moldings which 
frame the several 
painted rural 
scenes, each 
panel showing 
different scenes. 
Courtesy White 
Allom & Co. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


The Precious Toilet Services of the Past 
Queen Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver, at Seaford House, Belgrave Square. 


Twenty-Fifth in a Series of Antiques as Decoration 


“And now unveil’d, the TOILET stands 
display’d, 

Each Silver Vase . . . in mystic order laid. 

This Casket India’s Glowing Gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder Box.” 


HUS and much besides did Alexander 

Pope in his “Rape of the Lock”, write 

concerning the toilet-tables of 18th 
Century grandes dames, and of the mysteries 
performed thereat. For by that era there had 
spread to England the custom of the “Lever”, 
already established in France as a morning re- 
ception in My Lady’s dressing-room, to be at- 
tended by those of standing and high degree, 
the while their hostess performed the various 
mystic rites that, in the words of the same 
poet, shall 
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“Repair her 
smiles, awaken 
every Grace, 
And call forth 
all the Wonders 
of her Face.” 


Among the 
notabilities 
who crowded 
to the levers 
de toilette of 
ladies, such as 
Mesdames de 
Pompadour 
and de Main- 
tenon, are 
recorded the 
names of car- 
dinals and am- 
bassadors, 
maréchals, 
courtiers, 
princes and 
even on occa- 
sion that of 
the Monarch 
himself. The 
host of beaux, 
gallants, fops, 
dandies and 
sycophants 
who make it their business to be ever in the 
proximity of women of fashion, made such 
functions the great affair of the forenoon. In 
consequence a woman of the world must see 
to it that her room be furnished with appur- 
tenances of the most elegant and luxurious 
description. The stages which lead up to the 
final, decorative climax in the attiring of the 
person, are seldom in themselves, even in the 
case of the most alluring, entirely attractive, 
but the belle of brains realizes that a lovely 
silver litter will go far to create the atmos- 
phere which will cause the susceptible visitor 
to believe them so. 

Historians tell us of the costly array of 
cosmetique boxes that Queen Elizabeth 
brought to bear upon her toilette with a view 
to enhancing her homely charms by means 
of their contents of powder, rouge and un- 
guents. Her table, lit with tapers in silver 
sticks, was bestrewn with flasks, elaborately 
wrought in silver, with whose perfumes she 
hoped to enflame the senses of her syco- 
phants. But it was left to Charles II to in- 
troduce into England the Silver Toilet 
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By LOUISE GORDON-STABLES 


Service proper (shown in illustration below). 
His was a flamboyant age, an age when 
the love of display was so spontaneous and 


so frank that its very ingenuousness robbed 


it of vulgarity. Study, for example the mag- 
nificent Service, bearing the London hall- 
mark for 1683-4, bequeathed to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum by Sir Walter Trevelyan. 
Richly embossed, with scarcely a pin’s point 
left unembellished, with classical figures, 
cupids, scrolls, acanthus leaves, fruit, all 
massed for enrichment, it yet manages, 
strangely enough to preserve a gay charm, 
characteristic of its period and irresistibly 
engaging. It is not difficult to forgive its really 
quite gorgeous if very obvious ostentation. 


<4 we 


Silver toilet-service, comprising a mirror-frame, @ 
pair of salvers, a pair of caskets, a pair of two- 
handled bowls, a pair of small vases and a pin-cush- 
ion. Maker’s mark WF, with a knot and cinquefoil. 
London hall-mark for 1683-4. Bequeathed by Sir 
Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart., to the Albert Museum 


Both Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, the 
17th Century diarists, make frequent allu- 
sions to the “rich toilets of massie gold”, and 
the “great looking-glass and toilet of beaten 
silver” at Goring House, at Hampton Court, 
and elsewhere. That at Hampton Court was 
given to Charles by the Queen Mother at the 
French Court, but the earliest English Service 
was one commissioned by him, not for his 
Queen, but for the court beauty, Frances 
Stewart, after the death of her husband, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox. It consists 
of fifteen pieces and since it bears in addition 
to the initials of its maker, P. F. and the hall- 
mark for 1672-80, the maiden initials of the 
lady in place of her married initials, we may 
infer that the monarch evidently preferred 
to ignore altogether the fact of her nuptials! 
Much after the fashion of wedding gifts today. 


The transition from the flamboyant to the 

severe is clearly indicated in the Service, 
marked 1696, illustrated as an example of 
the reaction towards the end of the 17th 
Century in favor of greater plainness and 
simplicity of treatment. Not yet has the Ser- 
vice attained the multiplication of items 
that later overtook it. But the designer has 
grasped the value of contrast between deco- 
rated and undecorated surfaces, the restful- 
ness of simple outlines, and the necessity for 
leading the eye in the direction of some cen- 
tral ornament. It is interesting to contrast 
the two services and to dwell upon the differ- 
ence in outlook and taste which they in- 
evitably suggest. 
In France the 
fashion for these 
costly parures 
had its incep- 
tion with Louis 
XIV, and its 
development 
with Louis XV, 
who for his own 
use preferred 
gold to silver, 
and whose cour- 
tiers, when un- 
able to follow 
suit, circum- 
vented circum- 
stances by hav- 
ing the silver 
gilded. Many a 
fine service, in- 
spired by the 
King’s extrava- 
gant tastes and 
those of his 
nobles, must 
have fallen into 
the melting-pot 
of the Revolu- 
tion. We know 
that this fate 
overtook the 
elaborate Toilet 
Service of Mme. 
du Barry, and though we may mourn the loss 
of a sumptuous and lovely thing, who shall 
contend that as a symbol, it met with an 
inappropriate fate? 

The establishment of a number of French 
émigrés (many of them silversmiths), in 
England after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, had its logical effect upon the 
silverwork produced there during the first 
half of the 18th Century. Now we find the 
excellent combination of refined design and 
evolved technique. The scope, too, of the 
Service widens. The growth of domestic com- 
fort leads to what is perhaps a rather ex- 
aggerated growth in domestic trappings. 
Thirty-five pieces in a service becomes no 
unusual number, the silversmiths finding it 
to their pecuniary advantage to invent ever 
fresh notions with which to tempt outlay 
on the part of their patrons. Not content 
with mirror, candlesticks, jewel-caskets, 
brushes, pin-cushions, scent-flasks, the Ser- 
vice adds to itself innumerable boxes for 
orris-root, almond-paste, lip-salve, sponges, 
pomatum, laces, gloves, bottles for toilet- 
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waters and what not. 

In England arose the 
vogue for a toilet-table, 
encased in silver in a 
style to correspond with 
that of its burden. The 
famous set at Knole 
has a silver table, fine- 
ly embossed and en- 
graved with the family 
coat-of-arms. Natural- 
ly such parures are 
zealously handed down 
from generation to 
generation, guarded 
under entail as posses- 
sions every whit as 
precious as the family 
jewels and estates. 
Hence the fine perfec- 
tion and completeness 
in which many a Toilet 
Service finds itself to- 
day after centuries of 
utility. 

In numerous cases it 
is difficult to trace the 
work to a particular 
silversmith, but in the 
case of the Service il- 
lustrated and dated 
1728, we know its 
maker to be _ Isaac 
Liger, a craftsman of 
amazing technical dex- 
terity as well as of 
refined taste in design. In this we have the 
classical theme treated with a greater re- 
straint than in the preceding century, the 
enrichments kept in line with it, and the 
forms executed with a nice sense of purpose 
in view. Excellently would this sumptuous 
service accord with the furniture of its period. 
After a spell of eclipse, the ornate has come 
back to England with the French influence 
to guide it and to preserve its balance. 
Technical skill must have its outlet, and 
since engraving as a means of decoration has 
its limitations, there must be a return to 
effects more striking and elaborate. 

We hardly need to trace the evolution of 
the Silver Toilet Service further, for that 
which it has become in the 19th Century, 
may best remain unhonored and unsung— 
a thing of meaningless and bulbous inflations, 
—pretentious, 
pompous and in- 
nately _ insincere. 
But I should like to 
end upon a note of 
hopefulness and of 
suggestion. There 
has lately been 
cause for gratitude 
to certain wealthy 
patrons of the Arts, 
(mostly Ameri- 
can) who, appreci- 
ating the fine work 
done by the mod- 
ern_ silversmith, 
have placed. gener- 
ous commissions 
for services of table 
plate on the lines 
of certain magnif- 
icent and _histori- 
cal sets. Will they 
perhaps see fit to 
follow up this fine 
gesture by inspir- 
ing modern Toilet 
Services in Silver, 
that may hold their 
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T oilet-service of twenty-four pieces (1728) gilt. Isaac 
Liger, maker. The snuffers (1724) were made by 
Simon Pantin. Lent by the Earl of Stamford. Excep- 
tional craftsmanship. Photos by William E. Gray 


own with the magnificent achievements of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries? 

Although England is famous throughout 
the world today for her beautiful creations 
in silver during those immensely decorative 
centuries of Europe, she nevertheless is one 
of the countries that has to turn to other 
lands for her working material. In one great 
year of silver, Spain reached a record of 
nearly $4,000,000, from her own mines, 
Germany over $12,000,000, North America 


Toilet-service of seventeen pieces (1696). Maker’s 

mark: D.G., crowned. Lent anonymously to Queen 

Charlotte’s Loan Exhibition of Old Silver, London. 
Fine example of silver workmanship 
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$58,000,000, Mexico, 
$70,000,000, with Eng- 
land not listed in re- 
lation to her silver 
output. All of which 
helps us to understand 
that we do not accom- 
plish the utmost in the 
world by having every- 
thing convenient and 
“ready to wear,” as it 
were. England and 
France have produced 
some of the greatest 
craftsmen in metal; de- 
signers of rich imagina- 
tion and metal workers 
of extraordinary skill, 
and, although France 
has a small silver out- 
put annually, it is real- 
ly insignificant. Today, 
however, if we think 
of silver we remember 
England and France 
almost at the same in- 
stant, as having set 
a standard of silver 
making that has not 
been excelled, and has 
only been equalled by 
those countries in the 
south and ’way north 
of Europe that have 
TOR produced artists of rare 

imagination and crafts- 

manship. America so far has distinguished 
herself rather in the reproduction of beau- 
tiful silver than in original creations to meet 
the vogue for period decoration in our homes. 

Since the ban has been removed from 
makeup, the dressing table, or the “beauty 
table”, as it is being called today, has become 
a very important article of furniture. When 
we think of these opportunities for enhancing 
beauty, or at least making it more obvious, 
we no longer picture court ladies in front of 
silk and lace-draped tables with elaborate 
coiffures powdered and spangled, and little 
baby faces, pink and white; the beauty tables 
of today may hold a dozen or more varieties 
of perfume and cosmetics, but seldom does 
the gay little flapper stop long enough to 
hold court before the mirror—not always 
long enough to keep her pretty mouth straight 
and her cheeks 
equally rosy, or vio- 
let or orange in 
tone. 

But it is still the 
vogue to have these 
tables ornamented 
with beautiful sets 
of silver or gold, 
jewelled or plain— 
of spun glass or 
7 carvedivory.Some- 
times they carry 
beautiful antiques, 
sometimes remark- 
able reproductions 
of antiques, and 
then again a mod- 
ernistic note in 
which some very 
distinguished work 
is being done. 

But whether the 
dainty burden of 
the beauty table be 
modern or ancient, 
fittings of rich sil- 
ver still add to its 
grace and dignity. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


The Story of Fireplace Design 


Illustrated by Different Periods of Fireplaces, Some of Them the Most Famous 


HE fireplace, as we know it to- 

day, has a long ancestry that 

we can trace back to incon- 
siderable beginnings in remote antiq- 
uity. Its development has kept pace 
with the art of domestic building 
throughout the centuries. By virtue of 
its seniority, therefore, no feature of 
interior architecture has a better pre- 
scriptive right to our respect in the 
creation of a room. We must, indeed, 
give the fireplace its due, for the fire- 
place either makes or mars a room 
far more than any other one element. 
An insignificant and unworthy fire- 
place will give a room an insignificant 
and unworthy aspect. On the other 
hand, oftentimes a room otherwise of 
no especially notable merit may be re- 
deemed to a great extent by a fire- 
place of distinguished design. This 
does not at all mean that the fireplace 
must be ornate in character; distinc- 
tion resides rather in just proportions 
and suitability to the surroundings. 
There was once a time when the 
fireplace was literally the centre of 
the room in which it was. It con- 
sisted of a stone-paved space or hearth 
slightly raised above the level of the 
surrounding floor. On this raised 


Right—XVII Century Italian Baro- 
que fireplace ina villa near Florence. 
An interesting feature is found in 
the decorative doors used to close 
the fireplace opening in summer time 
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in the World and All of Exceptional Beauty 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 








































hearth, without any chimney or flue 
of any sort, the fire was built and the — 
smoke went out through the louvre 
boards or slats of a lantern in the 
roof. In the old world, a few of these 
primitive fireplaces are still left: more 
numerous are the traces that show 
where others have been before altera- 
tions took place and did away with 
them. > 

The next step in the story of the 
fireplace was when it was moved from 
the middle of the floor and established 
against one of the walls, or in the 
angle where two walls met. A chimney 
stack and flue, of course, were added 
at this stage of development to create 
a proper draught and to carry off the 
smoke which now no longer rolled 
about the room and made people’s 
eyes smart before it finally found an 
exit. 

Many an early wall fireplace, as 
distinguished from the primitive type 
in the middle of the room, was con- 
structed without any recess in the wall 
back of it. An unenclosed hearth ex- 
tended a little way into the room, 
very often raised a few inches above 
the floor; directly above this hearth 

(Continued on page 116) 


Below—Early Stuart oak panelled 
chimney-piece with elaborately carv- 
ed enrichment, fluted pilasters and 
arcading. The armorial bearings 
are blazoned in proper tenatures 
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Carved limestone fireplace of characteristic Cotswold design 
from Orchard Farm, Broadway. Although this is actually of 
slightly later date, it is in the manner of the early XVI Century 
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The strafwork of this fireplace is characteristic of the early XVII 
Century. The frieze above the mantel is a good piece of parge 
work. This is in the Cromwell room of Lygon Arms, Broadway 





Fireplace in the Villa Colletta. Carved limestone Italian Renais- 
sance mantel. The stone is the usual dark gray pietra serena 
which was used so much in the neighborhood of Florence 














French Renaissance mantel of carved Caen stone. The sculpture 
in the carved niches is of a particularly interesting character. 
The multiple breaking out of cornice mouldings is unusual 
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Speaking of Art—From the New York Galleries 


The famous “Féte Galante”, from a rare 


; eon decorative painting by Jean Honoré Fragonard. One of the few large Fragonards in existence. It was brought to 
America in 1875. Fragonard wa 


> also a landscape artist and engraver and worked in pastels and water colors. Courtesy of the Metropolitan Galleries 
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Courtesy Reinhardt Galleries Courtesy Reinhardt Galleries 
“Mrs. Pringle”, from a painting by Romney. Lent by Herschel V. Portrait of a Distinguished Spanish Lady, by Goya, lent by Mrs. 
Jones, Esq. for an important exhibition held in New York Edwin Bayer for a New York exhibition of women and children 
“Lady St. Aspath and Child”, from a famous painting by Sir Joshua “The Blue Boy”, a portrait of Master Tennant from a painting by 
Reynolds. Shown at a loan exhibition of twelve masterpieces George Romney. Now in a private collection in the United States 

Courtesy Knoedler Galleries Courtesy Ehrich Galleries 
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Brick and Stone Walls Painted White 


The Colonial Fashion of Giving a Coat of White Cement or Paint to the Exterior of Picturesque 
Houses Is Again in Vogue and the Effect Is Delightful with Colored Roofs and Bright Toned Shutters 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 





The weathered walls of 
this whitewashed cot- 
tage glow with the un- 
dertone of red brick. 
House of Mr. Leet Bis- 
sell, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. David A. 


Ogilvie, architect 
















ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
BUT ONE 
COURTESY 
MOTT STUDIOS 





OVERS of contrast are finding that very Right—Decorative shad- 


striking and charming effects are pos- hee he Ue ae 

sible by treating the walls and chimneys Rojand E. Coate, archi- 

of the brick house with a brush coat of white tect. Photo by Padilla 

cement or paint. Especially when the house 

has a wooded setting, the more pronounced Below—White painted 
background highly accentuates the difference brick is especially pleasing 
Z 3 : in a wooded setting, Guy 
between its verdure and the white textured Crump house, Pasadena. 
wall surfaces. Then the combination of sun- John D. Atchison, architect 
shot foliage and 
dancing shadows is, 
indeed, captivating. 
With further color 
variants produced by 
green or brown shut- 
ters and trim, or a 
brown or aged roof, 
or a band of red 
brick facing the en- 
trance door, a new 
keynote is injected 
into the scheme of 
exterior decoration. 
Where structural 


quoins of red brick 
tie foundation and | 
roof together, or 
where an occasional 
brick projects its 
reddish face from 
the wall to offer fur- 
ther proof of genu- | 
ineness, there the 
ornamental value of | 
such treatment is 


even enhanced. 
Color, pattern and 
design were once 
considered an archi 
tectural trinity. But 
of late a fourth ele- 
ment has been added, 
which emphasizes a 
new interest — that 
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The appearance of 
age, gained by a light 
coat of whitewash 
over red brick, adds 
a quaint charm to the 
surface of these walls. 
House of Mr. H. F. 
“ylaldeman, Los An- 
geles. Marston & 
Maybury, architects 


of surface texture. 
From the decor- 
ative point of view, 
then, there is today 
considerably more 
attraction ina 
house wall than 
has been the case 
in years gone by. 
This is undeniably 
true of plaster or 
stucco, and it is 
rapidly becoming 
equally true of 
brick. Thered brick 
wall has, of course, 
had a certain tex- 


Right—W all surfaces 
of white spotted with 
occasional red bricks 
add a touch of the 
unique but do not 
stray far from the 
precedent set by old- 
world architecture. 
House of Mr. W. R. 
Crowley, Beverly 
Hills, California. T. 
H. Hazzard, architect 


ture all along, but 
while its warm, 
vital tones create 
a beauty of their 
own, they do not 
always accentuate 
the possibilities of 
texture as the 
whitewashed brick 
wall does. 
Similarly, the red 
brick wall has 
depth, but it also 
has few if any 
shadows, which in 


BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 
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Left—Striking con- 
trasts between white 
and red brick give 
fresh accent at the 
windows and en- 
trance door of this 
house of Katherine 
MacDonald, in Los 
Angeles. Henry F. 
Withey, architect 


themselves. create 
new depths and 
new pictures, The 
surface of the tex- 
tured white brick 
wall is full of 
shadows — varying 
lights and tints that 
give a lacy effect 
to the background. 
(Cont.on page 120) 
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A Group of Distinguished Rooms 


Four Charming Interior Views from the Enchantingly Livable Home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Schey, at East Hampton 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TITLES BY LUCY LAMAR 
— 








A fascinating Jardin Chinois paper decorates the walls of this Old English furniture, including Chippendale screen and chair, is 
brilliant hall and stairway as well as the door panels. A red seen in the living-room. Draperies are of orange silk gaily flower- 


parrot in a cage adds a captivating tropical note to the hall ed. Adam mantlepiece and rare early American silver add charm 
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In the dining-room is an antique Jacobean serving table with 
red crystal decorations, topped with an eagle convex mirror. 
Persian rug carries the deep tones of autumn leaves and forest pools 
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Second view of dining-room shows large bow window draped 
with green silk gauze curtains, interesting old English furni- 
ture, fine silver, and the hearth fitted with quaint old andirons 
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The Privilege of Leisure 


An Exposition of the Enduring Pleasures of Travel—its Garland of 


Friendships—uts Cultural and Material Gains 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R. G. S. 


ODERN life has made travel as 
M necessary to real living as a place 

of abode, as food and raiment for the 
body; as rest and recreation for the mind! 

Recent motivation science, in the realm of 
transport by land, sea and air, has made 
travel the economic convenience and social 
privilege of all. 

Life is not within four walls so much as 
over there—always over there—beyond the 
horizon of our own narrow orbit. In a world 
wholly remade, reinspired and liberalized 
within the last decade and a half, the social 
genius of our time has developed a new need, 
a new desire in daily life. This is the hope, the 
longing, the firm intention of investing 
the new-found leisure that has come 
to the American people, in the joy, 
the cultural and material profits, of 
travel—wide and frequent travel to 
the colorful life of other peoples of the 
earth—and some time later, perhaps, 
to those of Mars! 

Nothing will promote the world’s 
goodwill toward our national life, our 
institutions, our social and spiritual 
attitudes so much as intelligently- 
directed travel at home and abroad. 
They who visit foreign lands should, 
as a matter of self-qualification and 
pride, also make adequate observation 
of their homeland and its characterful 
foreign national groups—north, south, 
east and west. There is as much color, 
as much exotic flavor, as much im- 
pressive scenic grandeur on this con- 
tinent, in this hemisphere, as there is 
beyond the Seven Seas and the Hima- 
layas. 

The observant traveler is like a bee 
which returns from its rambles laden 
with honey. Was it not Shakespeare 
who said: “‘Rather’see the wonders of 
the world than, living sluggardized at 
home, wear: out thy youth... .” 

They who stagger always within their own 
shops, mills and marts; who never open the 
windows of light and 
life upon their tasks; 
who only read of the 
living world instead 
of living in it day by 


day, are like birds 
without wings; heads 
without eyes; tails 


without wags! They 
neither come nor go, 
but swirl, churn and 


float lazily in the 
stagnant backwaters 
of this lively and en- 
livening young world. 
They miss the thrill, 
the charm, the tense 
interest and the be- 
witching beaut: al 
interesting and abun- 
dant life. 

Travel isthe in- 
spiration of human 
understanding; the 


feast of the eye and 
the ear; the pageant 
and parade of the 


world. In the presence of the soul of dead 
kingdoms, far beyond the raucous voice of a 
rude Broadway, we feel grateful for living 
here and now in the most wonderful half- 
century the world has ever seen. Yet we ven- 
erate that Past which has bequeathed us such 
a marvelous Present—a present seemingly 
without limitation in discovery, achievement, 
and abundance. We live in a fecund age. 
There is a religion of travel that is rapidly 


Below: Batik worker of Java. Many have a fine 
sense of decorative design, color and the sinuous 
line. Their fragile patterns often recall the lyric 
elements in Oriental architecture, in music, song 
and the plastic arts. Courtesy Red Star Line 





Below: The Wailing Wall, Jerusalem, where Jews 
pray for the return of King Solomon’s glory. A 
part of the original Temple walls. Scene of recent 
brutal Arab massacres. Courtesy Frank’s Tours 





and poignantly dawning on all the world. It 
is that rational conviction that all human 
life is, despite national distinctions, related to 
that unseen Power which actuates the higher 
aspirations of mankind the world over. It is 
a natural urge—this innate longing to see 
how other people live, how they order their 
affairs, manifest racial genius in their ma- 
terial, social and spiritual expression. Ob- 
viously, the nomadic instinct of gregarious 
mankind has, by its peregrinations, pilgrim- 
ages, travel, built all that is worth while in 
the world. Without travel the modern world 
—its stupendous civilization, its gleaming 
genius, its inexorable and driving industry, 
would not exist to fortify, encourage 
and inspire men in their vision of a 
greater human future. 

We of this generation owe every- 
thing to Travel as the profoundest 
of civilizing forces. And it is largely 
due to the invention of our age that 
this stimulating privilege called 
Travel has become the common op- 
portunity, the uncommon pleasure 
of all Americans alike. 

The expanding leisure of the 
American artisan, of the men and 
women of farm and factory, has en- 
abled every individual to become as 
travel conscious as the affluent citizen 
of easy life and aesthetic tastes in 
quest of new scenes in remote re- 
gions. 

There is nothing so dead, so for- 
gotten, as that inert human bulk 
which lacks the energy and enter- 
prise to invest leisure with adven- 
ture, who is not ardently curious of 
the world beyond; who is not eager . 
to taste of life’s infinite variety, in- 
terest, beauty and romance. 

Out on our great plains where 
gleaming rails mark the trails of 
early pioneers—far out in the mists where the 
tawny men of seacraft cleave the wave in ship 
and shallop; within the scent of pungent fir 
and balsam in the hills, 
or the biting tang of 
spraying salt at sea, 
they who have roamed 
the world, who have 
met its gods and 
demons eye-to-eye, 
come back to homes 
that are sweeter than 
ever they were before 
travel made hearts 
young with the wine 
of the thrilling world 
outside. 

This, then, is the 
true philosophy of 
Travel: that they who 
sense the infinite value 
of discovering the 
world; broadening the 
meaning of life; em- 
bracing its qualifying 
experience; feeling 
with its pathos and 
smiling with its joys; 
whose live natures are 
pensive of its tragedy 
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Above: Bon Saada, North Africa, an 
old village still in constant human 
service—possible inspiration for some 
striking modern American Babbit- 
Warrens. Courtesy French Line 


and gay in its comedies—these alone 
will bear that distinction of person- 
ality, that poise and understanding 
which the men and women of the real, 
the outer world possess—but which, 
static, one-town men and women un- 
fortunately never gain. 

In that University of Leisure which 
our new-found pleasure-privilege de- 
mands, Travel will always occupy the 
principal chair as a popular teacher 
of the life worth living. 


SPRINGTIME ’ROUND THE WORLD 


The practical aspects of travel 
have, by the amazing transport de- 
velopments of recent years, become 
so favorable that it is less costly to 
travel than to maintain a house or an 
apartment for the comfort, conve- 
nience and leisure of our servants, For 
this is the only generation in the his- 
tory of the world in which masters 
work for their imperious domestics! 


Household problems vanish when, 


men and women of enterprise and 
hardy spines slam the house door, 


Center: Old 
Quebec and 
the new— 
the quaint 
street of the 
early city 
below; 
above, the 
sumptuous 
modern 
Chateau 
Frontenac, 
pride of 
romantic 
Canadian 
hostelries. 
Canada is a 
year-round 
resort of 
people of 
leisure and 
lovers of all 
legitimate 
sports. 
Courtesy 
Canadian 
Pacific 
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Above: Bridal Veil Meadow, Y osemite 
National Park, near the balmy Coast 
of the Pacific—delightful winter play- 
ground, realm of Summer Camps. 
Courtesy Southern Pacific Lines 


lock the windows, draw the shades 
and go forth on luxurious trains and 
ships to relax; to acquire a reju- 
venated spirit; to forget the creak- 
ing machinery of life at home—its 
bills, budgets, butchers, bakers, 
Bridgets—to see what nature and 
man have done beyond noisy, fetid, 
gaseous cities—in short, to get a new 
tailholt on a life worth living. 

Every month in the year has its 
best travel season in some part of the 
United States. Our own land has an 
infinite variety of climates, tempera- 
tures, conditions of moisture and 
aridity. Springtime and its fresh, 
stimulating weather is always avail- 
able in some gloriously beautiful 
part of the North American Con- 
tinent, the Southern Hemisphere, or 
beyond the Atlantic and Pacific. 
When it is cold and inclement from 
New York to the Rockies; it is 
balmy on the California Coast and 
in the South and Southwest. 

In the sunlit desert country of 

(Continued on page 148 ) 


Left: The 
Last Sup- 
per: An 


im pressive 
scene of the 
famous 
Passion 
Play, at 
Oberam- 
mergau, 
Southern 
Bavaria, 
Germany, 
May to Oc- 
tober, 1930. 
All trans- 
Atlantic 
ships to Eu- 
rope carry 
many Amer- 
icans to this, 
the most 
superb reli- 
gious drama 
O feat e 
world. 
Courtesy of 
German 
Tourist In- 
formation 
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AST year there was some doubt, in the 
minds of many of us who are interested 
in furniture, as to the outcome of the 
“New vs. Old” controversy that was raging so 
hotly wherever two or more were assembled. 
It seemed, indeed, that the waves of Euro- 
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Above— 

This graceful 
sofa is a re- 
production of 
a Duncan 
Phyfe piece ~ 
in mahogany ~ 
and _sandal- 
wood uphol- 
stered in old 
brocade. Itisa 
peculiarly in- 
teresting and 
faithful re- 
production. 
Courtesy 
Shaw Furni- 
ture Company 


ee 


pean décors breaking against our shores must 
wash away many, if not all, of the old land- 
marks of taste. Some people were delighted— 
an end at last, they said, of the old, outworn 
forms and formulae. Others were deeply dis- 
tressed, saying an end at last has come to 
everything that is beautiful and worth while. 

And as it always turns out 
in such matters, neither group 
was quite right. The situation 
as of the present movement 
seems to indicate very plainly 
that the day is far from lost 
for the legions of the conser- 









vative whose ideals. are 
wrapped up in the historic 
furniture styles. Neither have 
the cohorts of modernism had 
to haul down their flag. Far 
from it. They have suffered 
no definite defeat and yet 
what quite as significan 

they have won no great vic 

tories. In vi the fact 
that the mod manner is 
in the nature of { invading 
army, with the I ric art of 
the past firmly entrenched in 
the stronghold of acceptance 
and hereditary affection, the 


modern manner would need 


erences | 
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to achieve some conspicuous success 
on a really large scale. I would not say 
that the modern manner is to expect 
no longer life or no more permanent 
place in the scheme of things than the 
old Art Nouveau, or Mission. The new style 
will survive, even if it does not dominate, and 
the extent to which it fails to sweep all be- 
fore us will be measured largely as it du- 
plicates the reasons why L’Art Nouveau and 
Mission did not survive as permanent forms. 
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It is peculiarly interesting right now, to 
inquire into the reasons why L’Art Nouveau 
failed so completely and so quickly and why 


Reproduction of old walnut Venetian furniture 
with a love seat upholstered in old Italian tapestry 
and an arm chair with gilt brocade; on the wall a 
bas relief in ivory tones. ey Palmer & mec 
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The Battle of the Styles in 
Furniture Today 


Old Beauty, It Is Now Safe to Predict, Will Stay With Us 
By MATLACK PRICE 


the Missiow style almost survived to become 
the permanent and predominant style of fur- 
niture and decoration. Both, in their time, 
were revolts against the old order, and both, 
theoretically, had as good a chance of winning 
as the present Style Moderne. (At any rate, 
it seems likely to last until it gets a really 
good name.) Both, indeed, had a better 
chance of winning, because the “period” fur- 
niture of their time, that is the kind that was 
commercially available, was far worse than 
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Inthis charm- 
ing oak pan- 
elledroomare 
assembled re- 
markable re- 
productions 
of William 
and Mary 
furniture. 
The love seat, 
walnut up- 
holstered in 
old blue vel- 
vet, the wing 
chair carved 
oak. Is by 
courtesy 
Somma Shops 
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what the innovators were offering, and in- 
comparably worse than anything in the way 
of the “period” furniture of today. 

The real trouble with L’Art Nouveau was 
that it was not good design—and that is one 
of the things that will defeat much of the even 
more nouveau furniture of the moment. L’Art 
Nouveau expressed a certain 
restlessness rather than any 
real conviction. The people 
of the period of its creation 
were looking for new ideals 
(just as many people are to- 
day), and they were willing 
to experiment, for a while, 
with this new sinuously nat- 
uralistic manner to see if it 
might prove to be the thing 
that would make them hap- 
py. As it turned out, L’Art 
Nouveau did not make them 
happy at all. It had no back- 
ground—and in this, too, his- 
tory will repeat itself. And 
having no background, it had 
to create one of its own, 
which cannot be done to or- 
der. Backgrounds grow: they 
are not successfully created. 
And their growth is a matter 
of many generations of asso- 
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Furniture of great charm is shown in this 
group. The commode is of mahogany with 
fiddle back carving and the chair is of 
Hepplewhite influence upholstered in dam- 
ask and the mirror wood carved and 
gilded from a Chippendale model. Cour- 
tesy Schmieg-Hungate & Kotzian, Inc, 


ciation. People, being human beings, 
marooned on a great lovely island 
called the world, cling perhaps pathet- 
ically but certainly tenaciously, to the 
things they are used to, the things 
they grew up with. In this, L’Art 
Nouveau helped them not at all. So 
they went back to old forms, to the 
forms that were in harmony with 
the backgrounds of their human 
knowledge and their own experience. 
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This charming hall seat is a reproduction 
of a choir stall in Westminster Abbey, 
Gothic in design and carving, upholstered 
in modern crimson velvet in antique 
weave. Courtesy Orsenigo Company, Inc. 
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The Yarrow commode shown in this illus- 
tration is of satinwood with decoration by 
Pergolesi. Above is a mirror of the Balboa 
type with columns at the side, and the 
frame marbleized. The pierced work at 
the top of mirror is of wood covered with 
gilt leaf. Courtesy Cooper-Williams, Inc. 


that had, throughout the 1880’s and 
1890’s nearly destroyed the essential 
purity of furniture. (The term “fur- 
niture,” throughout, I use inclu- 
sively, somewhat in the meaning of 
“interior decoration”.) The whole 
Mission credo was one to which any 
sincere person with sound esthetic 
convictions could subscribe—at least 
in principle. Did not the whole Mis- 
sion credo, in fact, derive directly 








Against this beautiful linen fold back pan- 
elled wall is an early 17th century English 
oak court cupboard carved and inlaid. The 
17th century chair at the right is covered 
with old tapestry. Courtesy Kensington 


from none other than William Mor- 
ris? That great artist and visionary 
was far more right in his premises than the 
present day protagonists of modernism, yet his 





Art in most of its expressions can fly far 
afield. Painting, sculpture and the rest can 
break with precedent and arouse only in- 
terest among esthetically inclined people. 





The others, never 
stopping to look at 
painting and sculpture 
and such, do not mat- 
ter because they do 
not see it and there- 
fore cannot view it 
with alarm or other- 
wise. It is when art 
begins to do queer 
things to tables and 
chairs that the whole 
public shows signs of 
nervousness and ap- 
prehension. 

It was just because 
the Mission — style 
seemed to be so sen- 
sible that it nearly 
succeeded. It was 
sound. It was rational. 
Here was sturdy, pur- 
poseful furniture, free 
from all sham and 
pretense. Here was an 
end to cheap, ill- 
studied decoration, to 
applied composition 3 
carving, and all else ys 
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tremendous message, 
coming to us in the 
form of the Mission 
and Craftsman move- 
ment, did not, in the 
end, prevail. It helped 
things _incalculably, 
however, for it made 
us re-examine our 
esthetic ideals; it di- 
rected a new and re- 
vealing searchlight on 
the shams and insin- 
cerities of the time. 
It even helped to im- 
prove standards in the 
very kind of thing it 
meant to defeat. 

Of the few people 
who have ever paused 
to wonder just why 
the great Mission 
movement vanished 
without leaving any 
apparent trace, not 
many, probably, have 
successfully isolated 

m the reason, although 
seat (Cont. on page 128) 
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PHOTO BY VAN ANDA 





Above—Georgian en- 
trance of the home of 
Mr. Proctor, evidently 
photographed onChrist- 
mas Eve. The dignified 
and simple classic 
lines, softened by low 
shrubbery make a door- 
way of fine formal ef- 
fect most appropriate 
for this type of house. 
H.M.W oolsey,architect 


Below—The delightful 
entrance to this half- 
timber house is made 
by using stone work 
in an original manner. 
The drooping project- 
ing roof has almost the 
effect of a dormer 
window. Potted plants 
on either side of the 
door add charm. John 
Wheeler, Jr., architect 


Modern Homes * 
Large and Small 

Show Great Va- , 
riety of Pictur- 
esque Entrances 


Ten Different Types 
of these Delightful 
Doorways Shown 
Here Are of Interest — 
to Readers Who Are | 
Building and Build - | 
ers Who Are Reading | 


PHOTO BY AMEMIYA 


Above—A stone house 
at Mount Kisco, New 
York, home of Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. W heel- 
ock. Shows stone door- 
way, interesting hipped 
roof and group of 
leaded windows set in 
picturesque carved 
frames. Shadows on the 
stone surface add an 
effective play of color. 
B. W. Morris, architect 
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PHOTO BY GILLIES 


Above—This brick 
house, the country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bannerman, at Field- 
son, achieves an at- 
mosphere of hospitality 
with its low roof and 
deep gabled entrance, 
half hidden by droop- 
ing branches which 
overhang the roof. Ju- 
lius Gregory, architect 


Below—The Dutch Co- 
lonial style of architec- 
ture is adapted to 
expression of individu- 
ality in details. This 
home has a charming 
entrance under a per- 
gola porch. The house 
was fitted to the top of 
a hill, accounting for 
the placing of the 
stone terrace in front 
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Many People Who 
Really Care about the 
Effect Their Homes 
Have upon the People 
They Choose to Wel- 
come Are Particularly 
Interested in Planning 
Entrances that W ill not 
only Be in Harmony 
with the Period and 
the Type of HouseThey 
Wish to Live in but 
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Above—Interesting 
house of half-timber 
construction, with brick 
foundation. The auto- 
mobile entrance is a 
broad arch, constructed 
by combining stucco 
and brick in an unu- 
sual pattern, while the 
entrance to the house 
is covered with slate 
matching theroof above 


Below—Colonial house 
built by Mr. Roger H. 
Bullard for Mr. Whar- 
ton Poor, at Flushing, 
Long Island. The door- 
way is pure in design 
and perfectly suited to 
the hand drive shingled 
walls. Panels of glass 
on either side are set 
in frame of interesting 
geometrical design 
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Rest and Happiness 
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Above—House of many 
architectural features; 
stucco with picturesque 
slate roof and brick 
trimmed arched door: 
way. The group of win- 
dows to the left and a 
tall arched window at 
the right of the doorway 
add interest. Luxuri- 
ous growth of shrubs 
on either side. Lewis 
Bowman architect 


PHOTO BY MATTIE EDWARDS HEWITT 


A bove—Georgian 
house with particularly 
fine and appropriate 
entrance. Has support- 
ing Doric pillars and 
the entrance is lighted 
with an old ship’s lan- 
tern. Little iron railings 
curve away from the 
broad white steps quite 
charmingly. Shutters 
have long iron hinges 


Below—The charming 
half-timber and stucco 
house with a flower 
garden from which one 
enters through French 
doors to the home of 
Benjamin I. Ward, of 
Englewood, New Jer- 
sey. Wall surfaces and 
colors of garden make a 
pleasing contrast. Lewis 
Bowman, architect 
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From the South Come These Pleasant Rooms 


An Interesting and Wise Use of Antique Furnishing Is Made in | 
These Interiors from Homes of North and South Carolina € 





Colby Decorating Co. 


Antique furniture in the wall treatment of 
the entrance hall in the home of Mr. J. Ross 
Cannon, of York, South Carolina. The walls 
of this room are painted in yellowish ivory 
and the woodwork in a light ivory. The Per- 
sian rug is light gold and rust. The console 
table is Chippendale-mahogany with top of 
Numidian marble. The mirror has a border 
of red and gold: glass. Chairs are an old 
ladder-back Chippendale with saddle seats 
covered in rust colored damask. On the 
console table is a Ming Celadon flower 
bowl, with twisted brass candlesticks 


Dining room in the Cannon home in South 
Carolina. Here the walls are a classic land- 
scape in sepia with ivory woodwork. The 
portiéres are woven tapestry in fawn color. 
The Colonial mantel shows the Adam in- 
fluence, while the adjacent hearth and 
mantel are Alps green marble, with fender 
and andirons in old brass. The furniture 
is of rare interest; in the center of the room 
is a Duncan Phyfe dining table, with Chip- 
pendale chairs and a Sheraton tip-tilt wall 
table. The room as a whole is classic in 
the simplicity of its lines and its rare fittings 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY TEBBS & KNELL 
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> Corner of the living room in the residence of 
Mr. A. C. Lineberger, of Belmont, North Caro- 
lina. Here the walls are Venetian blue with 
antique gold in the striping of the molding. 
The design of the mantel is Georgian and it 
is done in an antique ivory tone contrasting 
interestingly with the Venetian blue. The 
hearth and the facings are of mulberry marble 
with green veinings and the andirons and fire 
set are of turned brass. In this room the cur- 
tains are of striped silk damask with wide 
bands of mulberry and fawn, and smaller 
stripes of Venetian blue. The glass curtains are 
champagne gauze. The furniture in this room 
is mainly of old English inspiration, the wood- 
work walnut, and the upholstery gold and 
mulberry tapestry. Rug is English hand tuft 


The dining room in this Belmont home has a 
delightful combination for the walls—parch- 
ment color with old ivory woodwork, blending 
beautifully with the rug of Chinese design in 
tawny yellow, blue, ivory and apricot. The 
curtains are of champagne gauze edged with 
Cluny lace. There is a modern tapestry in 
tawny gold and peacock blue, and table and 
chairs are in walnut—Queen Anne—with the 
sets of chairs covered in blue and gold mohair 
velvet. The William and Mary sideboard is also 
walnut, showing a beautiful burl in the doors 
and drawer fronts. The chandelier is of silver 
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Broadway To Date: 
Curtain!—1929—’30 


Belasco Draws the First Gold Ring on the 
Season’s Merry-Go-Round 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 








The play’s the thing! 


Josephine Hutchinson, who will 
play the réle of Ninain Tchekov’s 
“The Sea Gull”, one of the dramas 
chosen for early fall production 
by the Civic Repertory Theatre 


HE baby season of 1929- 
30 was born cooing, gig- 
gling, chortling. This is the 

way a theatrical season should be 

born—the colic, the tragedy, the 





Merle Maddern, who will appear 
with the Civic Repertory Theatre 
for the first time in “The Sea 
Gull’. Miss Maddern will be cast 
in the role of Mme. Arkadina 


tears, the curses will come later. 
All meals—to change the figure— 
should begin with cocktails, olives, 





celery and brainless laughter. The 
fish, heavy meats and vegetables 
will be along later in the season. 
Oh, there’ll be a lot of lobscouse 
and haggis, too, if you don’t know 
your house, your playwright or the 
cuisine of certain producers. 

But take it anyway you wish 





Four-forty a seat with a coat-check sting! . | j 


Hamlet. 








Above—Trixie Friganza, in a new 
success, “Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac” at Erlanger’s Theatre 


je aga Fontanne, of the 
Theatre Guild, who will open this 
fall in S. N. Behrman’s “Meteor” 


there’s always a magical lift in my soul at the beginning of a sea- 
son. I make believe that I believe all the producers tell me. A 
critic should be something of a playboy. He should be as free of 


Left—A lice 
Brady, who is 
cast at the 
TheatreGuild 
this season in 
“Karl and 
Anna’’ and 
also ‘‘The 
Game of Love 
and Death” 


Eva Le Galli- 
enne, creator 
and director 
of the Civic 
Repertory 
She 
announces 
that she will 
play Juliet 
this season 


Theatre. 





prejudice as 
New York is 
of the pro- 
hibition evil. 
Duty to the 
Public? Duty 
to Ourselves? 
Of course. 
But the Pub- 
lic also has a 
duty to per- 
form in re- 
gard to the 
critic: that 
is, to believe 
that he is 
honest, sin- 
cere and un- 
bought until 
it can prove 


tee Judith Were. of the Theatre 


Guild, who plays Nina Leeds in 
“The Strange Interlude” on tour 


otherwise. A critic’s business is to 
criticize, is it not? Fear the yes- 
man! Fear the perpetual booster! 
Distrust the critic that never 
knocks, that never grows indig- 
nant, that never slams hard. 
Maybe we’re all just necessary 


Ina Claire, Pathé star in the 
new film, “The Awful Truth” 


evils in the hidden designs of 
le bon Dieu. So bear with me even 
when I gayly or remorselessly 


knock the head off of some of your 
idols. Merci! 

And so to the producers’ prom- 
ised feasts. 


We shall see St. John Ervine’s 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Among the New Books 


IS THE SEX NOVEL GOING OR COMING? 
Y friend William Lyon Phelps writes that 
the public is turning to mystery stories be- 


cause it is tired of novels about sex. I 
don’t think Billy means quite that; because it is 
impossible to imagine any considerable body of fic- 
tion in which sex is ignored altogether or to imagine 
any considerable section of the reading public that is 
not concerned about the relations between men and 
women. “When Knighthood Was in Flower” is as 
much about sex as “Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” and, 
in my opinion, the latter is the more moral and more 
wholesome book. Capt. T. W. Pym, chaplain to 
King George, in his The Place of Sex in Life, says: 
“Sex is one of God’s greatest gifts.” The good chap- 
lain understates the case. For the perpetuation of 
the race, sex is not only one of God’s greatest gifts 
but His only indispensable one. 

What Billy means, I think, is that the public is 
rather fed up on the novels of futility in which 
sex itself becomes an unlovely matter in the lives 
that are in other ways unlovely. 
Such novels reflected very ac- 
curately the moral breakdown 
in the larger cities following 
the war in both Europe and 
America. The moral breakdown 





Above—Herbert Gorman, whose 
book, “The Incredible Marquis,” 
is a sympathetic study of the life 
of Alexandre Dumas. Published 
by Farrar Rhinehart Pub. Co. 


was not exclusively a_ sexual 
matter, for the word morality 
includes every other question of 
conduct. Many young men who 
had been through the war found 
it extremely difficult to adjust themselves to 
civilian life, because civilian life itself had 
vastly changed since they left it to go to war. 
Young women, too, faced a new order, or rather 
a new disorder, after the war. Moreover, they 
faced, many of them, a hard world beset with 
economic difficulties. They had a hard strug- 
gle to make a living and a hard struggle to 
find any beauty, or any leisure to enjoy it 
where they did find it. No wonder they adopted 
a futilitarian attitude. Love, or sex, if you will, 
was one of the few satisfactions obtainable; 
for they were bewildered and maladjusted, and 
were unable to formulate for themselves a new 
philosophy of hope. Some of them revolted 
against this fact that love was the only satisfac- 
tion left to them and when they wrote of love 
they presented it cynically and even with disgust. 
They stripped the relation between the sexes of 
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By BURTON RASCOE 
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Susan Ertz, whose novel, “The 
Galaxy,” shows dramatic strength. 


D. Appleton & Company, Pub. 
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Below—The author of one of the 


season’s outstanding novels, “They 


Stooped to Folly”—Ellen Glasgow. 





Signs Show that the Literature of Futility Is on the Wane 


all of its glamor, because all the glamor of every- 
thing else—of war, of aspiration, of enterprise, of 
achievement—had been stripped for them by events. 
A new type of fiction is, I think, not far in the 
offing. It will, of necessity, be produced by the new- 
comers, or at least by those writers who had not 
established themselves before the war. It will be 
less hectic than the post-war literature of the younger 
generation; and it will not be a despairing, or 
savagely critical type of fiction. It will be, to use 
a trite word, constructive. It will be a literature 
designed to restore the dignity of human life and 
explore and uncover beauty in the world about us. 
It will be a literature that no longer caricatures 
special groups of American citizens—Rotarians and 
Greenwich Villagers, stock brokers and highbrows, 
radicals and standpatters, but will find much to 
admire and exalt in contemporary American civiliza- 
tion. After all, it is the only civilization most of us 
are permitted to know, and for that reason we 
are all of us inclined to make the best of it. 
“DEATH OF A HERO” AND “I 
THOUGHT OF DAISY” 


To contrast the waning type 
Left—Jacket design of “They 
Stooped to Folly,” Ellen Glas- 
gow’s newest novel. Selected 
by Literary Guild of America 
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Will Cuppy’s first book, 
“How to Be a Hermit,” is 
a humorous study, pub- 
lished by Horace Liveright 


of fiction with something like 
what we may expect in the new 
attitude of novelists, I should 
mention two books just pub- 
lished, Death of a Hero, by 
Richard Aldington and J 
Thought of Daisy by Edmund 
Wilson. Both are by men who went through the 
war, and both are by poets. Death of a Hero is still 
in the post-war mode of disillusion and despair: 
indeed, it carries that mode to hysterical ex- 
tremes. It is disordered and derisory, cynical and 
savage. In attempting to account for the suicide 
of his hero,—a British army officer who deliber- 
ately and unnecessarily stood up before a hail 
of machine gun bullets a few days before the 
Armistice—Aldington blames everybody in the 
world except the hero himself—the Victorians, the 
moderns, the hero’s wife, father, mother, grand- 
father, and whonot and whatnot. It is a book 
with many fine passages in it; but it is a book 
by a tortured man who has not been able to ad- 
just himself to any sort of reality, and, because 
he is chaotic, his novel is necessarily chaotic. 
I Thought of Daisy is an orderly dramatiza- 
(Continued on page 134) 
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A Modern Dutch 


Wooden Colonial 
Home in Maryland 


The Friendly Charm of Old 
‘Colonial Homes Has Been 
Combined with Qualities 
Very Much of the Present, 
by a Baltimore Architect 
in His Own Home 
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“By GILES EDGERTON 


Henry Powell Hopkins, Architect 

doorway, backed up by smaller trees of the 
same type, all trimmed and set with geo- 
metrical precision. But there is no monot- 
ony in the arrangement, for it slips quite 
casually into an informal array of bright 
flowering shrubs and trees beside the 
house. The lower floor window on the 
front facade is flanked by rose trellisses. 
The grounds themselves are surrounded on 
all sides by the winding roads and gentle 
slopes of one of Baltimore’s most beautiful 
residential parks. 

The interior of this home has been made 
into an exquisite setting for many fine pieces 
of furniture and works of art. The floors 
throughout are of oak, the woodwork of pop- 
lar, which has been tinted in light warm 
shades. The ceilings have been plastered and 
papered. In this day of decorated walls, Mr.# 
Hopkins’ dining room is interesting in both 
its pictorial effect and the technique by which 
it was achieved. The entire wall has been’ 
painted by M. Paul Roche in a series of sym- 
bolic pictures representing the progress of 
architecture. The various motifs depict the 
many phases of architectural development, 
from the primitive lean-to down to the sky- 
scraper of the present day. The colors are 
warm tones of red, yellow, blue and green, 
drawn together with a soft atmospheric qual- 
ity, a suggestion of mystery in the back- 
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H. Brooke Maxwell, Landscape Architect 


At one end of Mr. Henry Powell Hopkins’ home is a partially enclosed porch with square columns 
upholding the low pitched roof, presenting a more informal aspect of Dutch Colonial architecture 
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UR increasing interest in Co- 

lonial architecture is not diffi- 

cult to analyze. We feel that 
it belongs to us and to our land. It 
takes away the sense of newness with 
which we are sometimes afflicted and 
flatters our awakening national con- 
sciousness in the arts. So each new 
appearance of the traditional types, 
the simple and staunch little cottages, 
the Georgian mansions or whatever 
else we associate with the early homes 
in this country, is a delight to our 
senses. 

The home which Mr. Henry Powell 
Hopkins built for himself in Roland 
Park is an imaginative adaptation of 
the old Dutch Colonial style. The low 
pitched roof gives it a friendly and 
inviting quality and the curve at the 
eaves completes a rhythmic harmony 
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Left: The arched gate- Below: There is a 
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up by the whitewashed chimney at the 
peak. There is also, of course, a structural gssssuss SSS SS EEE SSE 
perfection which is wholly modern but this © 
is something of which we are only pleas- 
antly and subtly aware beneath the charm 
of the exterior design. 

The outer walls are covered with white 
shingles of 11 inch exposure. Shutters, 
trellisses and other exterior woodwork are 
of white pine, painted white. The only 
color is in the variegated tints of the fading 
green slate roof. The double hung windows 
have square panes with slender muntins. 
Th 


he entrance doorway, approached by a 
broad brick walk and step, is surmounted 
by a massive pediment with classic carv- 
ing. An interesting detail of the design is 
the open side porch, sheltered at both ends 
by extension of the front and rear walls 
of the house. Square columns uphold the bere 
low pitched roof with wide dormer win- 3335 
dows above and the whole aspect is in- ths 
formal and invitin ptt 
The planting of the grounds has been 
carefully made to accentuate the architec- 


tural feeling. Two ill, vmmetrical ever- " ; — " c ; 
greens stand at either side of the main ne i : ‘ nates ROS * : 
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A hand-blocked linen 


of royal design 


A famous queen embroidered 


the original... 


Beavurirvt, brilliant, endowed with great personal 
charm, Mary, Queen of Scots, is one of the most 
a fascinating women in history. Even the plots and 
intrigues which incessantly troubled her life, failed 
to break her fearless spirit. Courageous to the last 
ill-fated moment... she ascended the scaffold in 
full court dress with the proud air and composure 
of a reigning queen, 


Copied from a famous panel embroidered by this 
versatile woman... Tudor is a pattern rich in his- 
torical associations. The Lily of France, the English 
Rose, and the Scotch Thistle dominate its design. 
In the original which hangs in historic Hardwick 
Hall, the ancestral home of the Dukes of Devonshire, 
one of the small round panels bears her monogram 
ensigned with the crown. 


To maintain the characteristic features of this royal 
specimen of sixteenth century handicraft .. . we 
have chosen a heavy peasant linen on which to print 
it. In a number of beautiful color combinations, 


In the Schumacher collections you will find ex- 
ceptional fabrics for every decorative purpose and 
period ... Your decorator, upholsterer, or the dec- 
orating service of your department store will gladly 
obtain samples for you. 


“Fabrics—The Key to 


Successful Decoration” 





Embroidered by Mary, Queen of Scots... the 
original of this Tudor design ha ngsin famous 


This helpful booklet will be sent to you without charge upon Hardwick Hall, one of the fine mansions 
request. It is planned to help the woman who wishes her erected by Elizabeth, Countess of Shrews- 
home to be successfully decorated, but has not the time or bury... the “Bess of Hardwick” of history 
the inclination to make a deep study of interior decoration. . 
F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. B-10, 60 West 40th Street, New — a 


York, Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors to the trade 
only of decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. Offices also 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Grand Rapids, and Detroit. 


F SCHUMACHER: & CO 
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ground of material accomplishments. The material 
used for this painting was a white textone plaster, 
in which dry water color was mixed to give the neces- 
sary colors. 

The dining room sideboard is a fine old Hepple- 
white piece, of mahogany. The table, chairs and cor- 
ner cabinets are modern pieces, of the same period. 
A modern Chinese rug covers a part of the oak floor. 

The living room walls are covered with a Japanese 
grass cloth. A large antique Bijar rug occupies the 
center of the floor, with smaller modern Turkish 
rugs and an antique Hamadan. Above the couch at 
one side of the room is an old Turkish silk prayer 
rug. The fireplace in the living room is built with 
brick masonry and a white pine mantel, simply 
carved. An original Terry clock, made a hundred 
and fifteen years ago, stands on this mantel. In front 
of the fireplace is an antique fender of brass and 
black wire which came out of an old house at An- 
napolis. 

One of the finest pieces in the living room is the 
old secrétaire, which has been in the owner’s family 
for more than a hundred and fifty 
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Lower fl oor plan showing spa- Dining room walls are painted with extraordinary scenes depicting the progress of architec- 
cious living and dining rooms, = = ture from the days of the lean-to to the present skyscraper era, the work of M. Paul Roche 
with porch extending the entire 

Sono Pane 


length of one end of the house 
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shop in Baltimore. A ladder back 
chair in this room is an old one 
brought from Western Maryland. 
The other furniture in the living 


pipes throughout. The lighting is altogether 
by floor lamps, which allow the fullest manip- 
ulation of the warm lights and shadows in a 
room. Another important detail is the win- 
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room is modern but it includes a num- dow construction. The frames have parting 

senate aha ber of very fine reproductions of Colo- beads and pulley stiles of hard grain pine and 

are eS ‘\ nial pieces. There are a tall grandfather they slide smoothly and easily. Both in de- 

e clock, a tripod table, other small tables sign and detail, this home has everything that 

a | and some deep, comfortable armchairs. modern luxury demands and it has all been 

I C ») a - A pleasing architectural feature of the gently colored with the charm of the past, 
| Ww Dy room is the stairway, with plain molded linked with the most 
WE Vy, handrail and square spindles suggesting valued of the cherished 

2 é Yf post revolutionary simplicity in keeping 








with the curved run of the same period. 


r a | | } Beside the staircase is the arched door- 
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way leading to the service wing. The L 
hinge on this paneled door, together with 
other H and L hinges used throughout 
the house, was specially made by local 
craftsmen. 

Like most Colonial houses of to- 
day, this home differs from its early 
predecessors mainly in the practical 
details of construction. Invisible and 
yet contributing much to the com- 
fort of life are such matters as heat- 
Ly ing systems. Mr. Hopkins’ home is 

equipped with vapor heat, efficient 
and easily controlled so that it may be used 
even at very low pressure in moderate 
weather. The plumbing is installed with brass 
The four bedrooms on the 
upper floor are well 


lighted, conveniently ar- 
ranged, with large closets 





























The dining room furniture in- 
cludes Hepplewhite sideboard, 
with modern pieces of same pe- 
riod and a modern Chinese rug 











years. The spinning wheel which stands at the 
foot of the stairs is probably still older. It 
was secured by the owner from an antique 
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traditions which have been passed down to us. 
It gives us a satisfactory feeling that an architecture 
may be picturesque without being uncomfortable, 
that early American ideals are not necessarily ex- 
pressed by ceilings which are too low and windows 
which are inconveniently small. Those were merely 
details of the old homes which we have been able 
to do away with without losing any of the charm 
that went with them. 

The floor plan shows spacious well arranged rooms, 
a living room extending the full width of the house, 
an attractive breakfast nook facing the dining room, 
service wing quite apart at the rear of the house, 
and including a maid’s room on the main floor. The 
main staircase goes up from the living room as in 
the very early homes but the entrance is through a 
vestibule, with coat closet and dressing room opening 
at either side. Upstairs, the four master bedrooms and 
two baths are arranged to utilize all available space 
to the best advantage. Each bedroom occupies a corner 
of the house with windows facing two directions. 
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Cotswold architecture, with its broad, deep bays, has served well in developing this interesting room for the Master of the house. The 
unique arrangement of study and sleeping-room . .. the rugged furniture in the warm tones of mellowed woods . . . the rich color of 
various decorative details—all create an atmosphere which gratifies his masculine predilection for comfort and simple dignity. 


[eat Cark Coalleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets- 


CABINETMAKERS w DECORATORS w ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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Building and Equipping Your Home 


Native American Hardwoods Afford a Diversity of Sumptuous 


LL hardwoods are not 
harder than all softwoods. 

The distinction between 

the groups is botanical, hard- 
wood species being deciduous 
and softwood lumber coming 
from coniferous, or “evergreen”, 
trees. So many woods of each 
class could be used interchange- 
ably for many purposes were it 
not for differences in their cost. 
Prices of lumber and of the 
labor required for its fabrication 
vary from community to com- 
munity. But when, in a repre- 
sentative market, competitive 
bids were called for, for the ex- 
ecution in various species of 
paneling and interior woodwork 
for a given room, the prices, 
when reduced to a common in- 





White oak laid in a design floor in 
this Ohio home gives sucha lustrous, 
fine-textured effect that coverings 
would appear superfluous and were 
not used. Miller & Reeves, architects. 
Courtesy W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 


dex, compared as follows: Eng- 
lish oak 130; American walnut 
110; Mexican mahogany 107; 
African mahogany 106; Lauan 
wood (Philippine mahogany) 
104; quarter-sawed oak 106; 
plain-sawed oak 105; birch 104; 
quarter-sawed red gum 105. 
While these figures are not 
universally valid, they may be 


accepted as generally indicative. 
Considerations of cost usually 
limit hardwoods to such uses as 
are determined by distinctive 
qualities of appearance or by 


architectural tradition. Selection 
of one as against others is rightly 
on this basis, and so, little ac- 
count need be given here of 
structural properties of the 

will any extended attention be 


paid to im- 
ported hardwoods. Since the beginning of 
this century English importers, i 


Effects for Interior Architecture 
By H. A. SIMONS 
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The satiny texture and rich color 
of American black walnut, and its 
adaptability to the carver’s tools 
make this wood a preferred mate- 
rial for cabinet-work and fine inte- 
riors. Lewis Bowman, architect. 
Courtesy American Walnut Ass'n. 
ticular, havé*been buying large 
volumes of our Southern and 
Eastern hardwoods. If such 
testimony were needed, this in- 
dicates that our native ash, 
basswood, beech, birch, butter- 
nut, chestnut, elm, red and sap 
gum, black gum, magnolia, 
maple, oak, yellow poplar and 
walnut have qualities that 
make them adequate for all but 
the most exceptional purposes; 
and our observations will pro- 
ceed on the—perhaps chauvin- 
istic, but sound—theory that 
they are so. 

Perhaps we can best com- 
press much information into 





While patterns are found in the hardwood erro- 
neously called Philippine mahogany, it is prized 
chiefly for its suave ribbon-grain when quarter- 
sawed for use in panels. Quentin Twachtman, 
architect. Courtesy Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 


limited compass by outlining the 
uses to which the principal hard- 
woods are especially adapted 
and briefing some of the reasons 
why.— 

Structural purposes, such as 
framing houses in the old “half- 
timber” manner: 

While several species have the 
strength and durability required, 
only oak is practicable on ac- 
count of cost, and that rarely so. 

Interior construction, as for 
exposed beams: 

Oak and chestnut, both of 
which can be hewn or rough- 
sawed, and stained. 

Floors: 

Maple, the hardest of the 
hardwoods, which can “outlast 
stone.” Made in a variety of 








By making the most of natural de- 
sign and coloring of carefully select- 
ed oak, this Greenwich, Connecticut, 
home attains elegance and simplicity. 
Quentin T wachtman, architect. Cour- 
tesy Indiana Quartered Oak Co. 


widths, grades and thicknesses, 
it is suitable for any room in a 
house, especially in view of the 
recent introduction of a new 
stain that comes in ten tints and 
colors which will penetrate the 
dense structure of this wood. 
Bird’s-eye maple flooring can be 
obtained on special order. But 
the ordinary grades are fre- 
quently used in bedrooms, where 
there is danger of heavy fur- 
nishings denting the floor, and 
in service-rooms and corridors. 

Beech, the second hardest of 
these species, which is mostly 
available in the Eastern states. 


Birch, as hard as beech and desirable be- 
cause ‘of its warm and uniform color and its 
fine grain-pattern. 

Oak, the most extensively used hardwood 
flooring because of its durability, its great 
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i Meephones near at hand... 




























for Comfort and (Convenience 


By the dressing-table... 
in the library, sun porch, guest- 
room... wherever they will save 
steps and time, and add com- 


fort to living 





of 7 7 


Or THE many features which contribute to 
the livability and smartness of the modern 
home, few are more truly convenient than 
enough telephones, properly placed to give 
the greatest possible ease in the use of the 
service. 

It is so desirable, nowadays, to have tele- 
phones in all rooms frequently used. Then 
important tasks need not be interrupted, 
nor long trips made to distant parts of the 
house, whenever an outside call is made 
or answered. 





In many residences, the dressing-room 
suggests itself as an appropriate location. 
A telephone here not only saves steps and 
time, but tends to prevent annoying de- 
lays when one is preparing for bridge, 
travel or the theater. 

And other rooms are equally suitable. 
The exact locations vary according to the 
requirements of different households. Your 
local Bell Company will be glad to survey 
your home, and recommend the telephone 
arrangements best suited to your needs. 
Just telephone the Business Office. 
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If a dark-colored finish is desired, grades of hard- 
wood that contain some knots and sapwood often 
can be used with such gratifying results as have 
been obtained in the floor in this cheerful 
dining-room. Courtesy Oak Flooring Bureau 


beauty and its economy: a good oak floor 
costs less than the combination of softwood 
lumber and carpet. Fifty species grow in 
this country, but commercially they are clas- 
sified roughly as white or red oak. Appalach- 
ian white oak sometimes is preferred on 
the grounds of smooth texture, fine grain 
and the uniformity of its color. Quartered 
oak is most often given a natural 
finish, as are also the clear or 
select grades of plain-sawed oak. 
The lower grades produce beau- 
tiful results when finished dark. 
Oak flooring is susceptible of a 
‘wide variety of color-treatments, 
too. It can be obtained in a 
number of thicknesses and in 
all forms: tongued-and-grooved 
and end-matched strips, planks, 
and blocks for all varieties of 
parquetry, including the her- 
ring-bone pattern. One of the 
important recent developments 
in this field is the discovery of a 
deep-cell chemical treatment 
which entirely prevents defects 
due to excessive moisture: this 
makes it possible to use solid 
oak in elaborate floor-patterns 
without danger of warping. An- 
other new practice is that of 
factory-finishing oak flooring so 


Since a new process of chemical treatment has 
made the parquetry blocks warp-proof, the 
vogue for design floors of oak has increased 
appreciably. Courtesy E. L. Bruce Co. 





that it can be laid 
and used on the 
same day, reducing 
labor-costs consider- 
ably and again as- 
suring the owner 
against moisture-de- 
fects. Still a third 
new idea is the pro- 
duction of blocks 
and strips of quar- 
tered oak and black 
walnut in standard 
forms which make 
design-floors with 
borders possibleeven 
where skilled wood- 
workers cannot be 
found. 

American walnut 
continues, as for cen- 
turies, a preferred 
wood for floors because of its extreme 
beauty when finished “natural” or 
stained or, in case the ensemble de- 
mands it, bleached. It is amply dur- 
able, of course, and its rich, even texture 
makes it particularly appropriate for use 
with many historical styles, such as those of 
the later Louis periods of France, and gives 
it preference for the finest of design floors. 
Solid walnut for “Marie Antoinette,” ‘“Fon- 
tainebleau” or any other style of parquetry 
or for the herring-bone pattern or planking 


—_—— _ 
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In California, American walnut and oak lead 
among hardwoods used for panels and floors. 
Roland E. Coate, architect of this home. Courtesy 
Southern California Hardwood & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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In this lounge there is an extraordinary example 
of the carving of walnut in deep relief by means 
of stencils and etching a delicate design with a 
sand-blast. Holabird and Root, architects. Cour- 
tesy National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


is available in ample quantities; and within 
the last few years architects have begun to 
specify the knotted grades, which produce 
beautiful effects and will fill any but the 
most fastidious requirements. 

Ash and rock elm also are 
used for flooring, but increasing- 
ly rarely. 

Paneling may be either solid 
or veneered. The latter is quite 
as good as solid lumber, pro- 
vided it is made well. This in- 
volves ample thickness of the 
face-veneer, first quality in the 
waterproof glue employed, and 
question whether three, five or 
seven plies are united, and 
whether hardwood or softwood 
is used for the core. The owner, 
architect or decorator should in- 
vestigate these details to his own 
satisfaction before specifying. 
The principal hardwoods used 
for paneling are: 

Oak, usually the finer grades, 
quartered. 

Maple, especially that with 

(Continued on page 138) 


Maple, one of the hardest floor woods, may be 
laid in any design. It is pervious to special 
color stains developed within the last two years. 


Maple 


Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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LATE 17th CENTURY CHEST OF DRAWERS 
in burl walnut. 
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also in connection with our factory 
at ROCHESTER, N-Y. where our 


Furniture and Woodwork are made. 
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Decorative Use of Tiles In Modern Homes 
Increasingly Tiles Are Used in Rich Variety of Designs and Colors, for Halls, 


Dining Rooms, Foyers, Patios, Bathrooms and Kitchens 


ILE is one of the oldest, the finest and 
the most versatile of all the artistic 
building materials at the decorator’s 
disposal. Because of the color magnificence of 
tile, added to its durability and its wearing 
quality, man has invented a building mate- 
rial which is not inferior to any of na- 
ture’s products, even the stones and mar- 
bles. Each building material has merits 
of its own, and tile is like all the rest 
in this respect. It is preeminent in rich- 
ness and variety of color and in imper- 
viousness when it has a glazed finish. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
really glorious color of tile should place 
it on a pinnacle in decoration today. In 
this era of the aesthetic renaissance of 
America, which is profoundly affecting 
all industry in which appearance enters 
into a product, color has come back into 
our lives and we are learning to use the 
hues of a painter’s palette freely in the 
decorative arts. This demand tile can 
supply peculiarly well. Whether one de- 
sires a simple field of plain, subdued or 
delicate color in any shade for walls or 
panels or inserts; whether one wishes a 
dark harmonious, slightly tapestried pat- 
tern of unglazed or of dull-glazed tile for 
floors; or whether one wishes an occasion 
to unfold into a splendid design of full 
glowing contrasting colors like a stain- 
glass window—tile is at hand for any of 
these schemes. What material, save fab- 
rics, has so wide a range in both color and 
design? 
It is because tile, as I have just noted, 
is a manufactured material, that it has 


lishskin tiles in purple and green laid in the 
cloister of an East Hampton Spanish farmhouse 





By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR. 


such an amazing variety of character, texture, 
color and finish. It is one of that class of clay 
products, burnt and roasted in a kiln, to 
which also belong brick, terra cotta (which 
tile closely resembles), pottery and other 
ceramics, and thus it can be made to partake 





Brilliant hued tiled fountain in the patio out- 
side the dining room in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Thompson, at Beverly Hills 


of something of the character of each one of. 
its relations. Tile ranges from the rough sim- 
ple nature of brick and unglazed terra cotta 
to the most delicate and finest porcelain and 
ceramic products, in which the glaze imparts 
a color and finish akin to that of glass and 
chinaware..— 

This explains another unusual merit 
of tile. That is, it is as adaptable as any 
material—even marble—and more adapt- 
able than most in harmonizing with other 
materials and finishes. Tile goes ex- 
tremely well with brick, stone, concrete, 
marble, the woods, plaster and stucco, 
glass, fabrics and the metals. Outdoors, 
tile goes excellently with growing things, 
and also with water, as many an exquisite 
fountain, well curb or pool lining proves. 
Often it is merely a question of what 
particular kind,—texture, color, shape 
or glaze of tile to select from a numerous 
variety. 

The artist may go fearlessly into the 
use of tile, provided, of course, that he 
exercises judgment, for, in the case of no 
other material is there a more abundant 
fund of precedent to draw upon for 
guidance and inspiration. From time 
immemorial countless of the finest crafts- 
men and artists in all lands have appre- 
ciated the quality of tile and they have 
explored its possibilities in decoration to 
the full. A long series of masterpieces is 
the result, to be found nearly everywhere 
in the Orient, both in the Near and Far 
East, in China, in ancient Assyria and 
in Persia in the latter Arab civilization 
that was derived from Persia and Byzan- 


Floor tiles in a Spanish sun room in New 
Rochelle home catch and reflect the light 
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A room of Chinese paper in nearly perfect condition which he. removed from Buckhurst, Withyham, ghisex: The 
background of the paper is pale blue and is decorated with flowers,» trees and birds in brilliant colours. Circa 1710. 


Size 30’ 4%” pte 6” 
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Tiled Lavabo in the dining room of a Spanish 
house in Florida. Addison Mizner, architect 


tium; in Europe, in Spain, Italy, France, Hol- 
land, Russia, the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
countries and in the Balkan; and in the New 
World in Mexico and other Latin-American 
lands, in all these places there remain count- 
less beautiful examples of tilework. Architects 
and decorators know of this achievement and 
they should be encouraged to put it to good 
use today. For tilework is not a lost art. It 
flourishes throughout the world and nowhere 
does it reach a higher degree of attainment 
than in the United States. 

Why, then, you may ask, is not tile more 
used in decoration? I am sure I don’t know. 
It certainly should be used more than it is. 
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Possibly some people think that tile implies 
a somewhat extreme so-called “Spanish” or 
“Moorish” effect, or—at the other extreme— 
a rather harsh, ugly effect with a repellent, 
glassy surface, like the all-white bathroom, 
the cheap, gaudy restaurant, or the operating 
room in a hospital. Perhaps the memory of 
the abominable tilework of forty years ago 

of those horrible livery reds and browns, the 
vile yellows and oranges, raucous reds and 





dirty greens and 
purples, all hav- 
ing a smooth, 
slimy glaze like 
an eel’s back— 
perhaps this de- 
ters them from 
the use of tile. 
Unfortunately 
such tile is still 
made for build- 
ings of the poor- 
est types and, 
worse yet, the 
tile trade does 
not discourage 
the practice. One 
would think that 
the tile industry 
would take a leaf 
out of the book 
of the most suc- 
cessful purveyors 
of clothing for men 
and women and 
would employ a 
stylist to instruct 
their buyers, sales- 
men, designers and 
dealers as to what 
tile should be and 
how to use it. Of 
course, the tile 
trade, like the rest 
of the building 
trades, would not 
need stylists if they 
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would pay attention 
to the architects 
who were the orig- 
inal stylists in in- 
dustry, one of whose 
many jobs for the 
last fifty years has 
been to teach the 
building industry the 
artistic use of build- 
ing materials. Archi- 
tects are familiar not 
only with the deco- 
rative possibilities 
of tile in this coun- 


Left: Spanish 
treatment in 
the tiles for 
dining room 
walls and floor, 
with dark blue 
as the prevail- 
ing color tone 


Right: An in- 
teresting  cor- 
ner Spanish 
fireplace in the 
fine home of 
RobertM.Haig, 
Julius Gregory, 
architect 


try but they have devoted no little 
energy to the study of tilework in the 
art of the past all over the world. It 
is not generally known, for instance, 
that the architects of the fine Califor- 
nia houses have based their remark- 
able design in part at least on a 
thorough knowledge of Mexican ar- 
chitecture, in which the craftsmanship 
in tile ranks extremely high, even in 
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Hallway with richly laid tile floor in warm soft 
colors in the home of Mr. E. C. Choate, at 
Rye, New York. W. K. Rainsford, architect f 


comparison with the historic art of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. The California architects 
have added ideas in tilework of their own, in 
addition to having ransacked Spain and 
Mexico for knowledge and inspiration. Tile- 
work is naturally often a feature of the 
California houses, since the free use of tile 
is natural in the architecture and interior 
decoration of semi-tropical countries. There 
its rich color, its cool sanitary surfaces and 
its insect-and-damp-resisting qualities com- 
(Continued on page 122 
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Possiblu, the largest collection of fine 
furniture under one toof in America 


Bicaao at 608 S. Michigan Blvo. 
Four floors of beautiful furniture suitable 
for the richest_and most cultured homes 


Gj 
‘In Detroit Two floors, Michigan Theater Bléda. 
g A representative showina, of furniture 
for the Sinina room, bedroom, living room, 

NG library and hall ee. 


fa 


Dealers are invited 
to wituess these 
exhibitions ~— 
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(Continued from page 73) 

As the march of progress causes the dem- 
olition of many famous homes of old-world 
cities more and more examples of these 
painted interiors are being brought to light, 
and often to this country. These also show 
us the combination of the skill of the artist 
and the craftsman and how much the one 
is dependent upon the other. Only recently 


an example of this interde- 
pendence of art and craft was 
revealed when the famous Gros- 
venor House was pulled down. 
Here, the library which was de- 
signed by Robert Adam com- 
bined the work of the 18th 
Century joiner with the art of 
Angelica Kaufman and the skill 
of some unknown carver. 

The cornice was decorated 
with various classic motifs and 
the frieze painted with a Greek 
fret meander interrupted by 
small portrait cameos in grisaille. 
Above the carved marble mantel 
the art of Angelica Kaufman 
is perpetuated in the beautiful 
panel painted with the signs of 
the Zodiac. The large double 
doors are painted with re- 
strained classic motifs which 
are also applied to the door 
head and below the caps of the 
pilasters, the whole interior man- 
ifesting that atmosphere which 
results from art applied to at- 
tain beauty, not ornateness. 

During the past few years 
America has seen the rise of a 


In this room, colorful effects 
are achieved with the painted 
paneling by insetting a large 
mirror decorated with Oriental 
subjects in natural colors. Cour- 
tesy Barton, Price & Willson 
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modern school of artists who have reverted 
from all that is modern to the styles of long 
ago. This reversion has been instigated by 
the revival of earlier interiors. Obviously with 
the increased demand for painted rooms the 
supply has not been entirely adequate. An- 
other phase which has caused a need for 
modern painters to carry on the traditions of 
past designers is the use of the woodwork 


from Europe in American homes. Naturally 
when panelings were first constructed they 
were for a certain size room. But when they 
arrive in America and are acquired for use 
in a modern home, they are frequently in- 


are intended. And it is here that the art of 
the present-day wood-painter is necessary to 
carefully copy the original design so that the 

room may be a completed whole. 


» Nor are these modern artists” 


failing to prove that the tech- 
nique which we admire in the 
works of long ago may be re- 
peated in our time. This applies 
equally to furniture and to wall 
panels, because much of the 
painted furniture which is being 
reproduced in our present-day 
factories from old designs is as 
desirable as that of nearly two 
centuries ago, even if it does lack 
the romantic associations. For in- 
spiration these men draw upon 
the earlier designs of all the 
European countries as well as 
upon those of England. 

For the more delicate styles 
they doubtless look to the French. 
Nor have they necessarily to go to 
France for their prototypes. Dur- 
ing the past few years some ex- 
cellent examples of Louis XV and 
XVI painted paneling have been 
installed in several of our muse- 
ums and these are and will remain 
a constant source of inspiration to 
those designers who represent the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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The panels of this French inte- 
rior are painted a delicate gray 
while above the mirror over the 
mantel is a shaped panel richly 
painted with a floral bouquet. 
Courtesy Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 


sufficient to cover the walls for which they 4? 
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ON EXHIBITION 


In This Establishment 
During the Week of October First 


Armorial Families of America 


Published by Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co. 


The finest Volume of Heraldry ever published, 
by subscription, illustrating in color the Coat 
Armor, together with the Ancestry, of lead- 
ing American Families—whose names follow: 


CALIFORNIA 
Marshall, Mr. Seth 
Monnette, Esq., Orra Eugene 
Pottenger, M.D., LL.D., Francis Marion 
Shreve, Mrs. Jesse Hayward 


CONNECTICUT 
Bailey, Mrs. Aron Turner 


DELAWARE 
Bancroft, Mr. Joseph 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Claiborne, Mr. Hamilton Cabell 
Gregory, LL.D., Charles Noble 
Meserve, Mr. Harry Fessenden 
Perkins, Hon. George Gilpin t 
Remey, Rear-Admiral George Collier 
Sellers, Rear-Admiral David Foote 
Vaughan, M.D., LL.D., George Tully 
Walker, Mrs. Nina Chinn 


FLORIDA 
Barnett, Mrs. Bion Hall 


GEORGIA 
Adamson, Esq., Charles 
Carson, Mr. John Avery Gere | 
Dunwody, 3d, Mr. William Elliott 


ILLINOIS 
Cromwell, Mr. Charles 
Hamlin, Mr. Paul Delano 
MacVeagh, Mr. Eames 
McKinlay, Hon. Robert Lang 
Parker, Esq., Woodruff John _ 
Thompson, Mr. Norman Frederick 
Wrigley, Mrs. Charles White 


INDIANA 
Darlington, Mrs. Frank Graef 
Erskine, LL.D., Albert Russel 
Stalnaker, Mrs. Frank Douglas 


IOWA 
Nourse, Esq., Emory Miller 


KENTUCKY 
Bingham, LL.D., Hon. Robert Worth 
Pope, M.D., Curran 


MARYLAND 
Carroll, Mr. Douglas Gordon 
Linthicum, Mrs. J. Charles 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Gaston, Hon. William Alexander 
Janney, M.D., James Craik 
Nutting, Mr. George Hale 
Schmitt, Mrs. Albert Felix 
Sullivan, Mr. James Amory 
Van Ness, Mrs. Joseph 


MICHIGAN 
Barbour, Mr. William Tefft 
3arbour, Mrs. William Tefft 
Coffin, Mr. Howard E. 
Joy, Mr. Richard Pickering 


MISSOURI 
Fry, Mrs. Jay Millard 
Jewett, Mrs. Charles Neil 
Von Schwinbeck, Mrs. Joseph Carl 


MONTANA 
Sanders, Esq., Louis Peck 


NEW JERSEY 
Black, Mr. James Drake 
Buckman, Mrs. Wallace 
Buckman, Mr. Williamson 
Dumont, Esq., Wayne 
Henry, Mr, William 
Jones, Major Henry Llewellyn 
Jones, Mrs. Henry Llewellyn 
Jones, Miss Sibyl Tatum 
Lewis, Mr. P. Mortimer 
Murray, Mrs. C. Edward 
Pope, Mrs. James Edward 
Rodgers, M.D., Edward Bancroft 
Somers, Mr. Hubert 
Stokes, Mrs._William J. B. 
Synnott, LL.D., Thomas Whitney 
Taylor, Mrs. G. Wilbur 


NEW YORK 
Brooke, Mrs. Hunter 
Bryant, M.D., William Sohier 
Crispin, Mr. M. Jackson 
Crispin, Mr. Clarence Gearhart 
Crispin, Mrs. Clarence Gearhart 
Dickerman, Mr. William Carter 
Fay, Mrs. Stephen Clark 
Greenough, Major Charles Edward 
Kieffer, D.D., Litt.D., Rev. George Linn 
Morehead, LL.D., Major John Motley 
Pierrepont, Mr. Robert Low 
Porter, LL.D., William Henry 
1, Jr., Mrs. Roswéll 
f r, Mrs. Robert Elliott 
Wallace, Mrs. Otis Alexander 
Woodin, Mr. William Hartman 
Zeller, Mr. John G. 











OHIO 
Denison, Esq., Robert Fuller 
Smith, Mr. Marshall Alexander 
Vail, M.D., Derrick Tilton 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Addicks, Mrs. Stanley 
Ashbridge, Miss Emily Rebecca 
Ball, Mr. Thomas Hand 
Barnard, Mr. J. Chandler 
Barr, Mr. Ingle 
Bayne, Mr. Herbert Nathaniel 
Beatty, Miss Mary Mays 
Blabon, Mr. Edwin Littlefield 
Black, Miss Bertha 
Bonschur, Mrs. Herman E. 
Burroughs, Miss Mary Stewart 
Butcher, Mrs. Henry C. 
Bye, Ph.D., Arthur Edwin 
Carstairs, Mr. John Haseltine 
Caughey, Mrs. Edward Grant 
Chahoon, Mrs. Mary D. 0. 
Chandler, Mr. George Allen 
Chandler, Mr. Percy Milton 
Cole, Miss Edith Granger 
Crary, Miss Sarah Wood 
Cullum, Mrs. James Barlow 
Cuthbert, Mr. Thomas Percival 
Dearden, Mr. Edward Chapin 
Dobbins, Mr. Thomas Munroe 
Donohoe, Mrs. Edward E. 
Dyer, Mr. William Ashmead 
Elmer, M.D., Walter Gray 
Good, Mr. George McClellan Houtz 
Haines, Mr. Harold Atlee 
Haines, 3d, Mrs. John Benezet 
Hansell, Mr, Frank Rowland 
Harris, Miss Eleanor Provost 
Harvy, Mrs. George Booth 
Hays, Esq., George Metzger 
Henderson, Mrs. Joseph Welles 
Herkness, Mr. John Smylie 
Holahan, Miss Frances Marion 
Howell, Esq., Edwin Alberti 
Jefferys, S.T.D., Rev. Edward Miller 
Jenks, Mr. Jonathan 
Kirby, M.D., Ellwood, R. 
Krumbhaar, M.D., Ph.D., Edward Bell 
La Rue, Mrs. Walter M. 
Lewis, Mrs. Leroy Moody 
Lewis, Mrs. Louis 
Lewis, D.D.S., Oborn Garrett Levis 
Lewis, Mrs. Oborn Garrett Levis 
Lewis, Mr. Robert Bruce 
Lorimer, Mrs. George H. 
Low, Miss Anna Elizabeth 
McClung, Esq., Samuel Alfred 
McCreery, Mrs. Samuel 
Mancill, Esq., Frank Hoy 
Maris, Major Arthur Mellvain 
Marsh, Mrs. Eugene Fowler 
Marshall, M.D., George Morley 
Miller, Mrs. E. Clarence 
Mitchell, Mr. John Kearsley 
Morris, Mr. Lawrence Johnson 
North, Jr., Esq., Hugh McAllister 
Orr, Mrs. H. Wilson 
Parker, Mrs, Alvin Afflick 
Parsons, Miss Ella 
Patterson, Mr. Thomas Hamilton Hoge 
Patterson, Mr. William Hahn 
Penrose, Esq., Boies 
Pierce, Mr. Frederic Gregory 
Potts, Mr. Charles Raymond 
Potts, Mr. William McCleery 
Roberts, Mr. Clarence Vernon 
Rose, Mrs. George Phelps 
Safford, Mrs. Thomas Seymour 
Sands, Mr. Lawrence Eyster 
Scollay, Mrs. John 
Scott, Miss Hannah Lewis 
Seeley, M.D., Oscar 
Seeley, Mrs. Oscar 
Shoemaker, Mrs, Edwin 
Smith, Mrs. Edward Luther 
Smith, Mrs. Whitney 
Snowden, Mrs. George Grant 
Sparks, Miss Amelia 
Sparks, Mr. John Wesley 
Stull, Mrs. Charles Rodman 
Sutre, Mrs. Paul FE. 
Swoope, 2d, Mr. Henry Bucher 
Walton, Mr. Joseph William 
Walton, Mrs. Thomas England 
Watres, Mrs. Louis A. 
Wilson, Mrs. John G. 
Wood, Mr. Horatio Curtis 
Woodcock, Ph.D., William Lee 
Woodin, Mrs. Clemuel R. 
Woolman, Mrs. Edward 
Zeller, Mr. Frank M. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Ely, Mr. William 
Goddard, Mr. Robert Hale Ives 
Sackett, Mr. Henry Weston 


TEXAS 
Ferrell, Mrs. Charles Coleman 


VIRGINIA 
Gilpin, Mr. Henry Brooke 
Hunton, Jr., Esq., Eppa 
Hunton, Jr., Mrs. Eppa 
Osgood, IT., Mr. Ernest Earl 
Stewart, Mrs. Victor Woodward 
Yonge, Mr. Samuel Humphreys 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Gibson, Miss Susan Gregg 


WASHINGTON 
Chinn, Mr. Earl Barnett 


WISCONSIN 
Albright, M.D., Charles Edgar 


WARWICK, ENGLAND 
Marsh, Mr. Henry Wheelwright 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE Co. 


Established 1832 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Stationers, Heraldists 


Correspondence invited 


relative to Family 


Coat of Arms, Heraldic and Finer Stationery 


1218-22 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








ARTS & DECORATION 


Classic Spirit in Our Country Homes 
(Continued from page 62) 


of Frank Stockton’s: ‘The Casting 
Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Ale- 
shine?’ ”’ he asked. 

“Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine 
were two very respectable American 
women who were cast ashore on a 
deserted island, and they took refuge 
in a spacious house whose owners 
were away from the island on a long 
trip to Paris or somewhere. Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine were forced 
to stay in the house for several weeks, 
and, like the simple, conscientious 
American women they were, each 
week they placed a sum of money 
in an old ginger jar which stood on 
a mantel shelf, to cover their board. 
Now, as a result of living in the house, 
they got to know it so thoroughly that 
they felt they knew all about the 
family who lived in the house, even 


to understand just what each one’s 


character was. Then finally the family 
returned to their island home and, 
sure enough, Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. 
Aleshine were delighted to find that 
the characters of each one of the 
family were exactly as they had pic- 
tured them to be!” 

We laughed over the little yarn. 
“How true it is,’ remarked Mr. Ald- 
rich, “I think that, if a house is suc- 
cessful, we should know the client 
from seeing the house. The house 
should really express the client’s taste 
and personality. When one goes in- 
side the house one should feel at once 
what the client is like. That means 
that the house and every bit in it 
should be as nearly suited to its owner 
as possible, and, if possible—if the 
Owner is an unusual person—every- 
thing should be more suitable to that 
person in that house than it would 
be to any other person elsewhere. 
That shows us another fallacy, I 
mean the crazes or fashions for some 
particular decoration, like maps or 
ships or oil jars, that run through 
houses from time to time like the 
“flu.” Buying things because they are 
the vogue deprives a house of its 
permanent value. Now Rockwell Kent, 
the artist, has hung the walls of his 
house all over with maps, but in his 
case they are maps of places where 
he has painted and sketched. He is 
a great painter and etcher of land- 
scapes and maps to him are very 
personal things. They are an impor- 
tant part of his life and are just 
suited to his home. But, for a person 
who has no real interest in geography 
to plaster his walls with maps would 
be a great mistake. 

“The fine European houses show 
how people lived in them and how 
personal their possessions are. Evi- 
dently the furnishings and decorations 
had been acquired gradually and not 
self-consciously. Once, in a lady’s 
home I was attracted by a group of 
beautiful little objects that stood ona 
mantel shelf. ‘Where did you get these 
charming things?’ I asked her. The 
yuestion seemed to surprise her. ‘Why, 
those are just my own things!’ That 
remark was full of meaning to me. 
My friend had just naturally acquired 
those objects in the course of years, 
until she had come to consider them 
part of herself. Since they were so 
intimate, she had placed them on the 
mantel where she and her friends 
could enjoy them, almost without 
knowing it. That is the ideal way to 
decorate a home. 

“A few years ago I obtained some 
real little Wedgwood plaques, which 
I intended to use in bell-pulls in my 

‘own house. But just then a large 


new hotel was opened in New York 
and it was fitted out with similar 
Wedgwood hardware—imitations, #7 
course. Soon every one had hardware 
with Wedgwood plaques and I just 
had to give up the idea. Nevertheless, 
people are learning and, what is more 
to the point, they are getting to know 
the fundamentals.” 7 

“To know the fundamentals is es- 
sential to success in anything,” I in- 
terjected. 

“Tn architecture,” Mr. Aldrich said, 
“more than half the fundamentals 
are proportion, the shaping of space 
and the disposition of voids and of 
solids. Laymen should know that that 
is what makes architecture, and not 
superficial details. Architecture is a 
mysterious art. In fine old houses the 
rooms have a certain shapeliness 
about them. That comes chiefly from 
the relation of height to width and 
length and from the proportions of 
the door and window openings. What 
is done afterwards to the bare room 
is merely to build on those funda- 
mentals.” Here Mr. Aldrich cited as 
an instance of superficial design, the 
case of a well-known house, of pala- 
tial character. “The rooms in that 
house, though containing the very 
finest masterpieces of historic art, 
paintings and furniture, were so faulty 
that I could hardly stay in them. 
That showed me that if the funda- 
mentals are not right the more that 
is done to a room the worse it is. 

“Architecture should be a mistress 
and not a slave. Another mistake 
idea is that people often think tha 
important things are large. But it is 
not so. As I said before, it is wrong 
to pile so much architecture on a 
small house that it is overloaded. Do 
you know that charming little house 
in Groton, Massachusetts, which R. 
Clipston Sturgis designed years ago?” 
Rapidly he sketched it out. He had 
it in his mind and also he had filed 
an illustration of it carefully away— 
he even remembered the file number, 
26! He sent for it. “Here it is! Isn’t 
it delightful—a true small house, ex- 
actly what it should be. And how 
interesting!” Together we admired 
the simplicity and firmness of the de- 
sign, its strong personality, the per- 
fect proportions and the exquisite 
scale. “Do you know,” observed Mr. 
Aldrich, “I would rather have that 
little house to my credit than many 
of these big palaces that other archi- 
tects, like myself, have designed. 

“Nor should,” continued Mr. Ald- 
rich, “a small house look like a tiny 
copy of a large house. It should be 
absolutely itself. But it may partake 
of the same style and the same general 
character of the larger houses around 
it, if it is in a neighborhood, without 
looking like them on a smaller scale. 
One of the best cases I know of the 
proper relation of small houses to 
large houses is the smaller houses at 
Versailles. They are designed in the 
same style and taste as the great pal- 
aces there but they are simple and 
modest in character—absolutely small 
houses—and one would never mistake 
them for small replicas of Le Grand 
Trianon or Le Petit Trianon or the 
grand palace of the kings. Both the 
large and small houses are so per- 
fectly in character and go so well 
together that they make Versailles one 
of the most beautiful and charming 
and distinctive towns in the world. 

“People should never lose them- 
selves in details.” This remark struck 

(Continued on page 126) 
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The Bolton Sideboard or Console presents 
another very. striking example of fidelity to detail 
marking the early Eighteenth Century reproductions 
of William A. French Furniture Company. 

Fach piece in our large and important group 
has been reproduced to reflect consummately the 
full mellowness and unusual decorative values of 
rare antiques. Original woods with singular 
markings and old hand _ processes have been 
employed to preserve the ased atmosphere and 
patina in every piece. 

‘These models must be seen to be appreciated. 
Only then can you know how really worthy they 
are of their position among the world’s finest. 


7 * . . . 
We invite your inspection. 
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THE ETERNAL QUEST 


OF POTTERY 


The world over, where mountains and rivers com- 
bined to form clays, primitive tribes sought to express 
their art impulses in pottery. 


In the days when Kings were in quest of the Nativi- 
ty, Han potters of China were seeking the realm of 
firefixed beauty. While Columbus sought new geo- 
graphic worlds, the Sungs and the Mings adventured 
into still unexplored ceramic fields. 


Augustus the Strong of Saxony, questing the glory of 
synthetic gold, imprisoned Béttger whose liberation 
was to come with the transmuting of baser metals 
into the precious; but instead, this old alchemist sur- 
prised the more golden secret of porcelain. 


This quest in modern times has not been less romantic. 


Treking with the adventure in the new world, one 
finds the vast contributions made by Rookwood to 
this venerable art of pottery making -- contributions 
in color, texture and simple forms of good taste, fitting 
and indispensable in life’s surroundings as good pot- 
tery always has been, regardless of diversity of period 
and ever changing style. 


Tiffany and Company, Jewelers, New York City; Marshall Field 
and Company, Chicago; Schervee Studios, Inc. Boston; Frederick 
and Nelson, Seattle; L. B. King and Company, Detroit; are 
Rookwood distributors. A store of similar quality represents the 
pottery exclusively in your city and we invite your direct inquiry. 


ROOKWOOD 


POrTERY 


CINCINNATI 
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Beauty in Silver Tea Sets 


(Continued from page 66) 


treasures to serve as models for mod- 
ern tea sets. One well-known American 
firm, during the past few years, has 
devoted considerable attention to the 
styles produced by our early native 
silversmiths and it is now possible to 
obtain tea sets which are exact repro- 


ductions of those made by the New™ 


York and New England craftsmen of 
long ago. Thus we find the pear shape 
and globular tea pots of the first part 
of the 18th Century repeated in 
creamers, kettles and other pieces 
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be presented with a tea pot and in 
time would have a creamer made tf) 
match. Later on the sugar bowl would 
be added and almost all of the 18th 
Century Scotch tea sets comprise 
pieces bearing the date letters often 
as much as ten years apart. Unfor- 
tunately in America we have never 
adopted the system of marking silver 
with a letter to denote the year in 
which it was made; consequently we 
can only approximate the age of a 
piece from the time at which the 
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The old Sheffield platers produced many fine tea sets, 
that shown here, as well as the oval tea tray, being an ex- 
ample of this now rare plate copied from the style of the 
contemporary silver sets. Courtesy Weymer & Young 





necessary to a complete set; or those 
designed by Paul Revere and the 
Philadelphia men whose designs 
follow those of the English Neo- 
Classic. 

Recently, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has arranged a series 
of tea pots made by early American 
silversmiths, showing the development 
of the several styles. From this in- 
teresting array it is quite easy to 
follow that English influence which 
inspired the tea pots used by our 
forefathers and which are today the 
prototypes of those made by modern 
craftsmen. And the many who visit 
the American wing of the Metro- 
politan Museum obtain that sense of 
appreciation for the old shapes which 
results in the combination of the 
beautiful pieces of silver table ware 
in our own homes. 

While in important collections of 
native silver, as that assembled by 
Judge Clearwater and by Mrs. Francis 
P. Garyin, tea pots and other odd 
pieces such as creamers, sugar bowls 
and caddies are well represented, 
there is a dearth of complete tea 
sets dating before the Revolution. 
Also there is a lack of the large trays 
which were common in England as 
part of the tea sets. From this it is 
possible to assume that many of the 
early American families “assembled” 
their tea sets over a course of years. 





By that we mean there are examples 
in which as many as three or four 
pieces are similar in style but which 
were made by different silversmiths 
at various dates. 

This same custom prevailed in 
Scotland at one time. A bride would 


maker was known to have been in 
business. In many instances, however, 
the American makers did not impress 
their name or initials on their work. 
Another handicap in determining the 
date of some of our native silver 
is a lack of information regarding a 
craftsman even when he marked his 
work. As a rule tea pots, being among 
the more important articles of do- 
mestic plate, are identifiable and this 
naturally adds to the interest of any 
early example. 

In conclusion, it is worth mention 
that there are many fine tea sets dat- 
ing from the early 19th Century. For 
despite the fact that many, of the 
later part of that century, made dur- 
ing the time when the Empire was 
merged with the Victoria vagaries, 
were unduly ornate, there are still 
examples which reflect the more re? 
fined Georgian influence. Many re- 
tain the refinement of the classic 
styles even if, at times, corrupted by 
the innovations which began to appear 
with domestic silver. 

The ceremony of afternoon tea de- 
mands a dignity which is never forth- 
coming from grotesqueries and the 
tea set must be in keeping with the 
occasion. So that despite the many 
experiments which have been made in 
the past to evolve new styles, the 
results have invariably been unsuc- 
cessful because the early designers 
founded their styles on the funda- 
mental outlines of true beauty which 
is graceful curve. And to examine any 
of the present-day copies of early 
tea sets is to realize how faithfully 
the modern artist has followed the 
examples set by those early men. 
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FOR BEDROOMS 
DETERMINED TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


Lovely women everywhere have sighed for a shop where 
they could procure the magnificent Carlin Creations = 
Exotic Chaise Longue Covers —~ Pillows of Fairy-Spun 
Laces Gay and Colourful Spreads = Artistic Comforters 
and Blankets ~ Modish Bed Jackets and Travel Requisites 
s, Distinctive Boudoir Accessories. Now I. Magnin & 
Company, the fashion barometers of the Pacific Coast have 
decorated and established a beautiful new room in the art 
moderne, devoted exclusively to Carlin Comforts. Today 


these luxurious treasures for the Boudoir and Bedroom may 


be obtained in three smart shops from coast to coast. 
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CHICAGO 
662 N. Michigan Ave., at Erie St. 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
I. Magnin & Co., Grant Ave., at Geary 
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A House Designed for the Dunes 


(Continued from page 70) 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 
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First floor plan of the Ellery S. James house at Easthampton showing the 
most interesting arrangement of the buildings and planting as well as the 
well thought out relation of the house to the sea, the dunes and the drive 









528 Madison Ave., at 54th St. 





for signs and portents that might tell 
them whether it is to remain with 
us, or go to the limbo of forgotten 
things where “L’Art Nouveau” went. 
He who will predict definitely is a 
rash prophet, though certain aspects 
of the question need neither daring 
nor second sight. 

In so far as the modern designers 
are sincere, are working out true con- 
victions, much of what they are doing 
will last. If it does not last in the 


Second floor plan of the Ellery 
S. James house on Long Island 


specific forms which we now see, 
its influence will undoubtedly have a 
great deal to do with the design of 
the future. But where it is egotistical 
and insincere, where it is intrinsically 
bad design it will not survive beyond 
the first interest that is aroused by its 
novelty. At least, in the case of poor 
modern design, we can devoutly hope 
it will not survive the first hard frost. 
Let us, at any rate, watch for one 
thing—to see if, in escaping one kind 


of stylization, the modernists do not 
fall into another, and perhaps a worse 
kind. 

Architecture, outlasting furniture, 
interior decoration and_ industrial 
arts, evolves more slowly; it sets and 
preserves standards and cannot afford 
too readily to go adventuring. As the 
modern manner increasingly captures 
public imagination, the architect will 
need even more courage to stand out 
for certain ideas and ideals which 





will be increasingly in danger of be- 
ing shouted down as timid or unpro- 
gressive. And each architect will need 
to settle with his own aesthetic con- 
science the extent to which he will 
“go modern” and the extent to which 
he will hold fast to his belief that 
the future of American architecture 
lies in clear vision and a direct, 
straightforward rationalization of 
styles with which we are familiar. 
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| aais owners today enjoy personal 
transportation far more luxurious than 
even royalty could command a quarter 


century ago. 


It is only natural that Packard should build 
the finest and most luxurious of vehicles. 
For the Packard company was founded 
with that purpose—has had no other 
object or desire. During 30 years the 
talents, the facilities and the resources of 
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On richly caparisoned horses, the most luxurious transportation of their day, Ferdinand 
and Isabella rode out to receive the surrender of Granada from Boabdil the Moor 





the vast Packard organization have been 
exclusively devoted to a single, quality 
ideal. 


Today the Packard name stands for supreme- 
ly luxurious transportation wherever fine 
cars ate known and appreciated. Today’s 
Straight Eight is acknowledged by motorists 
throughout the world as Packard’s greatest 


achievement—the ideal combination of all 


that is fine in motor cars. 
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MoperN woman's scanty raiment brings the VY 
need for more heat in homes than is comfort- AY) 
able for wool-clothed men. It is a real problem. \ 


But heating engineers have kept pace with Paris 
couturieres. Chiffons are reconciled with cheviots, in 
homes equipped with Hoffman Controlled Heat. 

This most modern heating system delivers to each 
room as much or as little heat as its occupants desire at 
the time, without effect on the temperature of other 
rooms. The touch of a finger on the lever handle of the 
radiator valve commands the system to heat that radi- 
ator fully, three-quarters, half, one-quarter 
or not at all. Action is prompt and sure. 

Steam is generated only as the call for 
heat increases. Thus, there is no waste. 
Operated under low pressure (a maximum 
of 4 to 6 ounces heats large homes), fuel 
costs are drastically low. 

The equipment that makes up a Hoffman 
Controlled Heat system can be installed 
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hept pace with 








BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC 
LIB. 


with any standard boiler and radiators, whether 
oil, gas or coal is burned. This equipment in- 
cludes Hoffman Modulating Valves and Return 
Line Valves for radiators, the patented Hoffman 
Damper Regulator, the remarkable Hoffman Differ- 
ential Loop and Main Vent. When properly installed, 
Hoffman Controlled Heat is guaranteed by a conscien- 
tious maker to operate perfectly for years. 

First, heating engineers and architects, and now more 
and more home buyers and builders recognize the 
amazing advantages of this radical advance in heating 
methods. Calls for full information have 
increased so rapidly that we have pub- 
lished a small book giving in words and 
pictures the full story of Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat. If you plan to buy or build 
please send for this book. You may have 
it without obligation. Address Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. G-11, 
Waterbury, Conn. You'll get it promptly. 
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HARMONIZING 
‘PASTEL ‘TINTS 


r | ‘HouGH its luxurious comfort is of course the 


most important feature of the Simmons 


Brautyrest Mattress, the delightful tints of the 
coverings in which it is now presented will be 
given serious consideration by anyone with an 


eye to color harmony. Here you may have the 
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Specealists in Sleeping Equipment 


lovely Simmons tickings « 


own exclusive fabrics, 


420 MADISON AVENUE~NEW YORK 
516 N. MICHIGAN AVENUERXCHICAGO 
RRSWER BULL DING DETROlE 
1006 BROAD STREET~NEWARK 
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Dignified Klegance of Painted Panels 
(Continued from page 106) 
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Fireplace from the Adam library aS in pug House, London, 
showing the frieze and panel above the mantel, painted by Angelica Kauffmann, 
with the charm characteristic of her work. Courtesy Roberson of London 


present revival of the eighteenth cen- 
tury designs. Also, as we have said, 
there are early American rooms 
which, if not as elaborate as the 
French prototypes, offer much for 
modern interiors. Yet it is peculiar 
that there is so little generally 
known regarding this phase of our na- 
tive architecture. 

To mention ex- 
amples of these 
we might quote 
some of the fa- 
mous Southern 
mansions. Strat- 
ford Hall, the 
home of Richard 
Lee for instance. 
In the great Hall 
of this old house 
the paneling 
though not paint- 
ed, obtains a 
beauty by the use 
of natural color 
contrasts. The 
panels themselves 
are of pine inter- 
cepted by splen- 
didly carved wal- 
nut pilasters of 
the Corinthian 
order, the effect 
of the lighter 
wood against 
the rich brown of 
the pilasters re- 
sulting in a re- 
markableeffect of 
light and shade. 
Or Elmwood, 
near Fredericks- 
burg where the 
drawing room, 
now long deserted, 
recalls the splen- 
dor of the old 
SOUiiin, Ah lais 
beautiful room is 
paneled and paint- 
ed white, the 
delicate moldings 
being gilded while 
the paneled doors 
and wainscot are 
natural colored 
walnut. 

Yet another of the fine Virginia 
homes so closely related with the 
early Colonial history of this country 
is Ampthill. This house was built in 





Louis XVI panel decorated with scrolls, 
garlands, trophies and a medallion in 
the manner of the French neo-classic 
style. Courtesy Roberson of London 


about 1732 by Henry Cary, the des- 
cendant of James Cary who came 
here in 1640. The paneling of some 
of its rooms was doubtless once beau- 
tifully painted and even now its dig- 
nity is evident from the shapes and 
the fine moldings but, today, the sur- 
faces are hidden beneath heavy coat- 
ings of dark paint 
outlined in white, 
doubtless the 
work of later 
generations. Not- 
withstanding this 
vandalism the 
craftsmanship of 
the Virginia build- 
ers is perpetuated 
by the really 
magnificent inte- 
rior woodwork of 
this once im- 
portant home. 

It is in such 
rooms as these 
that we are able 
to trace those 
traditions brought 
to the South by 
the aristocratic 
families from En- 
gland. Between 
the paneling of 
these houses and 
that of many im- 
portant old man- 
sions in the old 
world there is a 
remarkable like- 
ness. And _ they 
also reveal that a 
number of skilled 
craftsmen must 
have come early 
to Virginia, be- 
cause the work- 
manship of these 
painted rooms in- 
dicates clearly the 
technique of prac- 
tised hands. In 
some of the great 
rooms, as for ex- 
ample, those of 
Tettington on the 
James River, the 
painted wood- 
work and the execution of the carved 
pilasters and dentiled cornices are 
equal to any in what was then the 
Homeland of these Southern families. 
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,,.. unusual original console and mir- 


ror reflecting the court atmosphere of early 15th 
century aristocracy. Both pieces obviously were 
carved by a Master craftsman of the period, 
and Were decorated by an artist of unusual 
attainments. The group is finished in old gold, 
having numerous fluted glass pieces inset over 
panels of scintillating metallic peacock green 


and blue. The console top is fashioned of many 





variegated glass and mirror inset panels artis- 
tically etched with classic motifs. The mirror is 
ILO inches high and Of inches Ywide; the console 
is 78 inches wide, 30 inches deep and 34 inches 
high. This rare group recently acquired by 
F: Mi Ne weomb Nig. Company, 1S One of 
an exceptionally large collection of Italian, 
ospanish, French and English ANLIGUeS NOW 
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Brilliant with Palm 
Trees and Drunk with 
Flowers 


ba HY not spend the holidays 
Z in North Africa, the lat- 
est playground of the inter- 
national set? % Algiers 
o above a brilliant sea... the clothes of Cannes, 
Be the shops of Paris and the Arabian Nights, 
‘a the backdrop of a pirate town. .. the Sahara 
beyond... hot, silent, menacing... the sud- 
den gardens of oases, tom-toms and dancers 
-..yours in a 12-wheeled Renault! % Car- 
thage, Constantine, Fez, Rabat, the rose-red 
walls of Marrakech dreaming under an en- 
chanter’s moon. % Forty-six smart “Transat” 
val hotels at which to stay, Moorish palaces. % 
‘al Join one of the Mediterranean-Moroccan 
Fey Cruises across the South Atlantic by the 


bs | S. S. “France” 
4 Jan. 11..Feb. 12..Mar. 15..Apr. 25 


: Cross “‘the longest gangplank in the world” 
to the “Ile de France”, the “Paris” or the 
P “France” with people who take the only trans- 
atlantic French cuisine for granted, who 


pe know that chic and gayety are where they 
{ : choose to be. & FIVE days in France-at- 
ee sea, calling at Plymouth for London. ¥ 
Then ...the covered pier at le Havre and 
the three-hour boat train for Paris. % Over 
night, Marseilles .. . twenty-four hours 
by a French Liner across the Mediter- 
ranean to Algiers and all North Africa. 


edrench [ne e 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent, or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City, 
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The Story of Fireplace Design 


(Continued from page 76) 


was a projecting hood that served to 
catch the rising smoke and direct it 
into the chimney flue to be carried 
off. The next step of progress was 
the addition of cheeks or supports at 
each side to act as brackets and up- 
hold the hood. This bit of construc- 
tion helped the draught, and also 
afforded a new feature that might 
bear some suitable decoration. 
Although fireplaces of the flush or 
unrecessed type and fireplaces with 
the forward-standing cheeks both 
continued to be built for some time, 
the fireplace recess, once it made its 
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fireplace in a corner very plainly af- 
fecting the design, as exemplified by 
the Italian Renaissance angle fit - 
place. The fundamental and dominant 
feature of the design is that the pro- 
jection of the structure into the room 
forms a quadrant on plan; above this 
quadrant the hood tapers off in cone 
form into the angle between the 
walls. The whole conception is full 
of simple dignity; the plain, austere 
frieze is an effective foil for the 
armorial bearings and the rich carv- 
ing of the mouldings and modillion 
brackets which are also significant. 
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Late XVIII Century fireplace of mahogany and white pine. 
It has been removed from its proper environment and 


unfortunately it has been 


appearance, gradually got deeper and 
deeper until there was often room 
enough within a large fireplace open- 
ing to make an ingle seat in the ma- 
sonry of the wall where one or two 
persons could sit and toast their 
shins, protected from all insidious 
draughts. 

The depth of the fireplace, which 
came to be regarded as a necessary 
feature of construction, was secured 
in two ways. Either a heavy masonry 
chimney-breast was brought forward 
into the room or else, where the walls 
were very thick, a fireplace of suf- 
ficient depth could be left in the 
masonry, its opening flush with the 
wall surface so that there was no 
projection of any kind in the room. 
The usual method is a compromise 
between these two arrangements. 

It is easy to see to what an extent 
the method of fireplace structure 
must have affected the general style 
of design and the kind of decoration 
employed. For example, where the 
wall was so thick that all of the 
desired depth of the fireplace could 
be cut into it, there could readily be 
an exceedingly simple and bold open- 
ing, flush with the wall surface, like 
that in the great hall of the Abbot’s 
Grange, at Broadway in Worcester- 
shire. This fireplace derives all its 
charm from its extreme simplicity 
and the beauty of its proportions. 
It is nothing but a depressed pointed 
arch—generally known as a four- 
centred arch—of dressed limestone 
contrasting sharply with the texture 
of the rubble-faced wall above and 
about it. The dressed stonework of 
the arch displays but a single mould- 
ing. That is all there is to it, and 
yet it is full of convincing character. 

Again, we find the building of the 


equipped with gas logs 


Quite apart from the immediate 
fireplace opening itself, the projec- 
tion of the chimney-breast into the 
room may be made to contribute 
materially to the interest of the com- 
position. This aspect can be seen to 
some degree in the cone-shaped hood 
surmounting the Italian Renaissance 
fireplace built in a corner. It can be 
seen to much greater effect in the 
tapering chimney-breast in the living- 
room of a Spanish Renaissance coun- 
try house on Long Island. The general 
arrangement here is simple to the 
extent of austerity, yet the effect of 
the ensemble is rich. Of course, the 
wrought iron grille in front of the 
opening and the three polychromed 
figures in the niches are appreciable 
factors of enrichment in this instance. 

The chimney-breast above the fire- 
place opening, if there be a project- 
ing chimney-breast, or the wall area 
above a flush fireplace opening, natu- 
rally occurs to one as an appropriate 
place in which to centre the deco- 
rative emphasis of a room. This focus 
of decorative emphasis and interest 
for the chimney-piece may take the 
form of either a fixed or a movable 
embellishment. The fixed ornament 
in such places usually coincides close- 
ly with the architectural quality of © 
the rest of the room, the necessary 
stress being conveyed by the greater 
elaboration or by the introduction of 
some special feature consistent with 
the decorative character of the en- 
semble. 

For example, in a Tudor or early 
Stuart oak panelled room, the chim- 
ney-piece may well consist of panel- 
ling with the addition of carving, 
pilasters or heraldic blazonings, and 
it was not at all uncommon in such 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Spirit and Cha 


ioe: Renaissance in Italy, which quick- 
ened so marvelously the artistic life of 
all Europe, witnessed the most perfect blend- 
ing of art and craftsmanship the world has 
seen. It was an age when the artist was a crafts- 
man and the craftsman an artist. Everything 





that came from the hand of man was touched 
with beauty. 

Furniture of the period is characterized by 
a perfect balance of proportions and a schol- 


Lhe purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 


KENSINGTO 
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ITALIAN RENAISSANCE WALNUT FURNITURE, by KENSINGTON 
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arly rendering of classic detail that give it an 
unsurpassed dignity and makeit especially suit- 
able for rooms of asomewhat formal character. 

In Kensington reproductions, from such 
collections as the Davanzati and Bardini, the 
old-time hand processes of the Kensington 
craftsmen retain the individuality, character 
and decorative quality of the originals. Ken- 
sington Furniture is made in all the decora- 
tive styles appropriate for American homes. 
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The place plates illustrated are Crown Ducal ware. They 

are 10%” in diameter and are enameled in gay hunting 

scenes. Reasonably priced at $28.00 a dozen. Delivered 
anywhere in the United States, 


PLUMMER’S~+#he place 
for place plates 


HE House of Plummer offers a wealth of 
plates for separate courses than which there 
are none lovelier in all America. 





Indeed, the prestige of this establishment is such 
that many of the choicest patterns of famous old 
world potters are confined exclusively to us. 


This distinction owes itself entirely to the dis- 
criminating taste of patrons whose delight in 
securing “the unusual” has ever been an inspira- 
tion to our “Searchers for the Rare and Beautiful”. 


A personal shopping service is maintained for 
those whose visits to New York are somewhat 
infrequent. Thus, our out-of-town friends can 
buy by mail with every assurance of careful, per- 
sonal attention to their wants, even if they must 
forego the pleasure of roaming through the En- 
chanting Aisles which we devote exclusively to the 
creations of the makers of fine China and Glass. 


Wn, PLUMMER & coat 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenu 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A HARTFORD, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 


36 Pratt Street 
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The Story of Fireplace Design 


(Continued from page 116) 


cases to employ color and gilding 
as well, to enhance the effect. If the 
chimney-piece were of carved stone 
all the way to the ceiling, the. poly- 
chrome and gilt enrichment was quite 
as apt to be used as with carved wood. 
In the same way, the panelled rooms 
of later date had the chimney-piece 
stressed by special elaboration. 

When the enrichment ends with the 
mantel, and there is a plain plastered 
area above, there is always the op- 
portunity for some interesting and 
important decoration to occupy that 
area. It may be a painting, a tapestry 
or exquisite hanging of some sort, 
or it may be a piece of sculpture. 
Again, it may be a mirror, or a mir- 
ror in combination with a painting, 
as in some of the admirable eight- 
eenth century French arrangements. 
The main thing is to realize that, as 
the fireplace itself is the most im- 
portant single feature to determine 
character in a room, just so is the 
area above the fireplace the key sit- 
uation where the chief decorative 
emphasis ought logically to occur. 

A free and unadorned area above 
the fireplace is time and again a 
fortunate thing rather than an em- 
barrassment. In the case of many of 
the old Italian, French and English 
carved stone fireplaces, the ornamen- 
tation of the stonework is so rich 
that it needs the foil of a surround- 
ing plain surface to allow it to be 
seen to advantage. The carved deco- 
ration would suffer and lose part of 
its value by having any other similar 


|area of enrichment too close to it. 


In such cases it is necessary to do 
either one of two things with the 
area above. Either keep a sufficient 
amount of perfectly plain wall show- 
ing for the requisite foil value, or 
else make the feature of chief deco- 
rative emphasis that is to be placed 
there of an utterly different quality 
and character from the enrichment of 
the fireplace itself. A good example 
of the first method is seen in the 
illustration of the Florentine Villa 
Colletta where the richly carved 
pietra serena frieze, with the flying 
amorini and wreath, has the requisite 
foil of plain wall surface; the decora- 
tive accent for the upper space is 
conveyed by the light-bearing angels 
and the painted cartouche with 
armorial bearings hung above. The 
second method is exemplified by the 


French Renaissance fireplace of 
creamy-hued carved Caen stone, iy’- 
mediately above which is hung a full- 
colored antique rug that serves as a 
striking background for an interesting 
piece of polychromed mediaeval 
sculpture. In both these instances, 
there is well-considered manipulation 
of contrasts. 

One of the chief difficulties in fit- 
ting fireplaces, mantels or chimney- 
pieces to openings that already exist 
is found in adjusting the size of the 
opening. It often happens that the 
pre-existing opening is too small for 
the proportions of the mantel to be 
installed, and cannot be enlarged 
without making extensive alterations 
in the flue—perhaps to the extent of 
rebuilding the whole chimney. If the 
opening were to be enlarged to the 
appropriate dimensions without mak- 
ing the corresponding changes in the 
flue, all sorts of troubles would ensue 
with smoking, lack of draught or too 
much draught and the like. 

On such occasions it is necessary 
to resort to various expedients to 
save the decorative character of the 
composition. It is usually possible to 
camouflage a contemptible-sized, in- 
sufficient opening by means of the 
stone, marble, slate or cast-iron fac- 
ings between the edges of the actual 
opening and the mouldings of the 
mantel. If the facings are dark in 
colour, such as dark green or black 
slate, or dark marble, the result of 
this ruse is apt to be more successful » 
than when lighter-coloured facings areA 
used. 

In this connexion, it is worth while 
to remember the splayed and shaped - 
cast-iron fireplace facings and linings 
so often seen in eighteenth century 
French fireplaces. The eighteenth cen- 
tury French fireplace openings were 
frequently as small as those we find 
so objectionable in many apartment 
houses and in dwellings built thirty or 
forty years ago. These cast-iron fac- 
ings and linings bear a pleasant pat- 
tern, are good in design and likewise 
help to radiate the heat. They some- 
times have hinged cheeks so that 
little cupboards for drying wood are 
formed at each side. 

Though the matter of adjusting in- 
sufficient openings affords no decora- 
tive interest, it is a detail that cannot 
be neglected without precipitating 
the most disastrous consequences. 
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“CAPPELLIN” © 
~~ Venetian Glass 


the pride of Italy’s modern designers 
—is a revelation of the decorative and 
serviceable possibilities which lie in - 
beautiful glass. The newness and variety 
of its artistic and interesting forms, its 
luminous colorings, its exquisite tex- 





* ture and masterful handling — gives 
distinction and charm to each in- 
dividual piece. Our first adequate 
. collection in America is now on ia 
exhibition at our New York Studio. iat 
Offered by leading 
Art and Gift Shops 
é 
' 
\ 
Light Venetian blue vase 
—with orchids of iridescent 
and opaque colored glass. 
A Exhibition Studios: 12 East Forty-first Street 


CAPPELLIN GLASSWARE INCORPORATED:>NEW YORK 
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[Poarees that you will love as the 
years come and go is so enticingly 
created by Roseville master craftsmen. 


How graceful are the curves, the angles, 
the proportions and the exquisite model- 
ing! The colors are delightful, too... 
and tastefully rich! You will be glad that 
you knew about this wonderful pottery. 


Fascinating and adorable . . . Roseville 
Pottery is always new, unusual, distinc- 
tive. Into your home these lovely pieces 
bring a beauty that never ceases to be 
admired . . . and you will find they 
are wonderfully appreciated as gifts. 


Vases, flower bowls, jars, candlesticks, 
wallpockets ... mighty interesting selec- 
tions await you at leading stores. Ask 
to see the displays of Roseville Pottery. 


\ copy of the richly illustrated booklet, 
‘Pottery,” will be mailed you free on 
request. Write for your copy. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio 
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Brick and Stone Walls Painted White 


(Continued from page 81) 


Having by this time convicted our- 
self of first-degree bias, let us add, 
in a last breath, that the effect of con- 
trast between white brick and green 
foliage is by far the more striking 
—at least in this present world of 
contrasts; if we would key our houses 
to modern decorative principles, then 
the white brick wall, with dark trim 
and framed by the light contrasting 
green of nature’s own foliage, must 
certainly answer. 

But the charm of the whitewashed 
brick wall does not derive wholly 
from contrast;. there are harmonious 
blendings between the red and white 
brick faces in the wall that has been 
treated with a very light coat of 
whitewash—one that will wear off 
in spots. From this there comes a 
weathered appearance that closely re- 
sembles plastered brick structures a 
century or more old. The soft gra- 
dations of commingling white and red, 
a greyish-pink linking the two, pro- 
duce a most artistic and at the 
same time a very honest and sincere 
effect. 

Red compresses, like black; white 
expands—therefore the white brick 
house is an expansive composition 
even though it may be comparatively 
small. Its scale increases from the 
moment the white begins to domi- 
nate, and if it is not compressed again 
by trim of dark or heavy colors, it 
continues always to cast its illusive 
spell of size. 

The decorative values of red brick, 
as well as its substantial, permanent 
qualities, need no defense. It just hap- 
pens that this surface, when whitened, 
lends itself to fresh adaptations of a 
decorative and architectural nature. 
In the role of a white building unit 
it carries a new note of picturesque- 
ness, formal or quaint, as desired, and 
yet does not violate the laws of good 
architecture. As a structural material 
there is a frank and simple direct- 
ness about white brick that denotes 
something of dignity and author- 


ity. 

Whether the house is of English, 
Spanish, Norman or Colonial prece- 
dent, the harmonious blending of its 
white walls with blue skies and green 
foliage gives it a singular freshness 
of accent. Architectural and construc- 
tion details in any of these styles 
are worked out as correctly and hap- 
pily in white brick as in red brick, 
stone, wood or plaster. The deep re- 
veals or embrasures of the Spanish 
house are built of white brick, the 
arched head of English entrance doors 
is carried out with the same adher- 
ence to tradition that characterizes 
rough or carved stone doorway con- 
struction. The Norman round tower 
is delightful in white brick, with a 
frank and genuine quality that cannot 
fail of appeal to the eye. Chimneys, 
likewise, respond in happy fashion to 
this treatment, gaining in apparent 
size, especially when placed against 
a background of weathered brown 
roof. Their scale, however, can be 
somewhat controlled by red_ brick 
horizontal bands where the design 
changes or at the coping. 

Planting about the white brick 
house somehow rises in importance, 
for here color contrasts are highly 
accentuated, particularly when blos- 
soms reach up against the walls to 
spot them with rainbow hues. While 
the white brick house will usually 
dominate the site, the size and height 
of the plants can be made to relate 


the building very closely to the grozad 
from which it rises. ' 
Foundation planting is no less im- 
portant with the white brick house 
than with the red brick or stone 
house. Usually it cannot be done with 
high shrubs and still preserve an -ar- 
tistic picture, for the house may then 
have the appearance of sitting on the 
shrubbery and being much lower than 
it really is. Groups of plants of the 
same variety, planted closely together, 
may work out to better advantage, 
giving the effect of a single plant. 
They will allow for certain con- 


“trasting, mass effects that become 


rather striking features when berries 
or flowers are in bloom. 

But on the other hand, the scale 
of the white brick house may be 
considerably reduced, if necessary, by 
a somewhat heavy foundation plant- 
ing, the shrubs banked several plants 
deep. The point is stressed because 
of the expansive quality that inheres 
in the white brick wall. 

Then, too, where there are interest- 
ing structural details in the wall or 
colored awnings at windows it does 
not seem appropriate to mass large 
clusters of green foliage, for they 
hide much of the simple beauty of 
the wall itself. The pictorial effect of 
the white wall is best enhanced by 
restraint. 

In the accompanying illustrations 
there will be noted a quite general 
use of red brick trim that decorates 
by reason of its contrast with whi : 
brick walls. When set as an entrance 
door facing or as a ledge or frame 
for windows, there is a marked dis- 
tinction between the two types of 
brick, as if different materials had 
been employed. Where the door em- 
brasure is lined with the darker units 
new depths are added to it, giving the 
walls an appearance of greater thick- 
ness and possibly more stability. 

These treatments vary between uni- 
formly laid brick, producing a regular 
outline, and the same material set in 
a pattern or with some of its units 
projecting along the face of the wall. 
The entrance of the Haldeman resi- 
dence, by Marston & Maybury, pre- 
sents irregularly laid doorway pillars 
of red brick surmounted by a cast 
stone ledge or head. The vertical 
frames of the windows are given a 
similar treatment. Even a horizontal 
band of red brick forms a base for 
the bay window, the lower part of 
which is white. 

An attractive rendering of an en- 
trance vestibule in terms of both 
white and red brick is seen in the 
Katherine MacDonald residence, by 
H. F. Withey. Here the sharply 
pointed roof joins with the white 
brick to give a feeling of height, but 
the scale is held within bounds by 
a narrow band of red brick butts 
forming a border or frame for the 
upper portion, of the door with its 
wrought-iron lantern. Still another 
narrow band of the same material 
enframes the carved stone pillars and 
arch of the entrance itself. 

Quite apparent, then, should be the 
wide adaptability of this white brick 
treatment for homes of varying types. 
Its spacious quality, its freshness of 
accent, its bold contrast in pure white 
and its quaint, homelike character 
when lightly washed—these are ele- 
ments of both architectural and 
decorative significance that are cap- 
able of writing a new chapter in the 
color and texture of American houses. 














Orpen shelves 
of French Provincial de- 
sign frame the window of 
this charming breakfast 
nook and display the gay 
breakfast things grouped 
thus conveniently at hand. 





CShis delightful hitchen 
by LUDLOW & PEABODY 


is made Individual, Livable, Charming, with REAL TILES 


A dresser work-table and a commodi- 
ous pot closet are among the unusual 
features of this well-planned kitchen. 


FIFTH OF A SERIES of distin- 

guished rooms, designed with 

Keramic Tiles by America’s 
leading Architects 


HE modern architect makes the 

kitchen as interesting as any 
room in the house. He utilizes every 
labor-saving convenience that sci- 
ence provides, but at the same time 
gives this room a wealth of charm 
and a genuine livability. 


Keramic Tiles are the medium 
which architects everywhere are 
employing to bring about this union 
of utility and beauty. The lovely, 
changeless colors of Keramic Tiles, 
their interesting texture, their va- 
riety of size and shape, make them 
practicable for the most unusual and 
distinctive designs. Andinakitchen, 
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Awonderfully in teresting booklet FREE 





The hooded, tiled recess into which the stove ts built, conducts all vapors 
away fromthe kitchen, and contributes great interestand charmtothe room. 


nothing can take the place of Keramic 
Tiles for cleanliness and long wear- 
ing qualities. Non-absorbent — in- 
odorous—impervious to scratch or 





Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. A-10 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your booklet, 


a 


stain, to heat and moisture—they 


keep their beauty through the years. ° 


Let us send you—/ree—our illus- 
trated booklet Enduring Beauly in 
your Home through Keramic Tiles. 
It will give you many interesting 
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facts and suggestions about the new 
ways in which Keramic Tiles are 
being used in beautiful homes 
throughout America. Mail the cou- 
pon today! Associated Tile 
Manufacturers, Dept. A-10, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, INS YG 
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Street 


““Enduring Beauty in your Home 
through Keramic Tiles’’ 
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FIXTURES, VALVI 


HE four essentials of a modern kitchen are 

found in this Crane room. Restful color, in 
the sun-tan walls, brown and black linoleum, 
Lucerne blue Corwith sink. Good lighting, from 
the window at the right of the Corwith, flooding its 
roomy beauty. Correct arrangement, in the place- 
ment of the Corwith, the table, and stove, only a 
step apart. And lastly, convenient, sanitary equip- 


ment in the Corwith itself. . . . This new sink of 


FITTINGS, 


Crane Co., General Offices 


+ 


AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND 





acid-resisting or regular enamel has many points 
of real convenience not found in ordinary fixtures. 
Fittings out of the way in a recess eliminate ob- 
struction and breakage. A lever-operated outlet 
stopper permits use of the sink as a dishpan. A 
hose and spray rinses vegetables and dishes. . . . 
To see all its advantages, visit nearby Exhibit 
Rooms. Ask your architect and plumbing contrac- 


tor about many other new Crane plumbing ideas. 





836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and eighty cities 


INDUSTRIAL USE 
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Tires 


that are replicas 
of those on 
century-old roofs 


Home of the mother of William 
the Conqueror, the little town of 
Falaise, in Normandy, is famous 
not only for its historical associ- 
ations but for the charm of its 
medieval dwellings. 


Typical of them is this quaint old 
house, situated on the banks of a 
tiny stream which wanders through 
the town. Its most distinguishing 
feature is its ancient tile roof, now 

(settled into fascinatingly irregular 
lines and weathered to delightfully 
soft hues. 


Old as it is, this roof can be faith- 
fully duplicated with IMPERIAL 
Antique Shingle Tiles. Mellow in 
color and weathered in texture, 
they are remarkably accurate 
reproductions of time-worn tiles 
removed from Old World homes. 


LUDOWICI- CELADON COMPANY 
Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 


CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Observe how faithfully the old 

French roof above has been 

reproduced with IMPERIAL 
Antique Shingle Tiles 


For illustrated literature on 

ImpertaL Roofing Tiles write 

the Ludowici-Celadon Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W. 
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Co-operate in National Fire Prevention Week — October 6 to 13 


Security | 
© 192 9 H I Co 
= ms a A aa aad ABIL NFOR 
HOME INCINERA' OMPANY, 
Dept. M-1o, Security Bl M k V 
Kindly send free specificatic 1 Incinor. 7 


60 


fires or 


Cot 


iginate 


in basement trash 


S ay 


Fire Chiefs 





O" course, you intend to clean out those old papers, 
trash and litter that have been accumulating in 


the basement. 
tions. A spark, an overhea 


But fire is no respecter of good inten- 


ted pipe—and flash—your 


home’s ablaze! Your own fire chief will tell you that 
over half of serious fires start that way! For safety’s 


sake, rid your premises of 


all trash. 


Burn it with Gas—The Decent Way 


Incinor, the Home Incin- 
erator, makes the dis- 
posal of wet garbage, ref- 
use or rubbish simply a 
matter of pressing a 
lighter button. Auto- 
matic operation reduces 
bushels of litter to a hand- 
ful of clean ash 
—quickly, safe- 
ly, odorlessly. 
Easily installed 
in any home, old 


or new; nothing 
built in. Uses a 


trifling amount of 
gas. 
Fire Officials 


recommend In- 
THE HOME 1 





cinor for year ’round fire 
prevention. 

Incinor-ized homes are 
spick and span, free from 
vermin, safe from fire haz- 
ards, with no revolting 
disease breeding garbage 
pail at the door. The con- 
venience alone is 
more than worth 
itssmall cost. In- 
vestigate. There 
are Incinors 
suited to the 
smallest bunga- 
low, and largest 
institution. Full 
particulars free 
for the asking. 


NOR: 


NCINERATOR 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE: RUBBISH >: TRASH 
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TOR COMPANY 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
M.A’T'l OU ate oe sian ouancaneeeneeee 
me Incinerator. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


Decorative Use of Tiles In Modern Homes 
(Continued from page 104) 





Kitchen with tiled floor in the home of J. C. McAlleer. Tile makes 


a durable, easily-cleaned floor surface. J. C. Benson, 


mend it as a good surfacing material. 

In the architecture of California 
and Florida, we see tile used greatly 
for floors of all kinds indoors as well 
as for terrace floors, also for treads 
and risers of stairs; and we also see 
tile used in richly colored patterns, 
laid in broad fields such as wainscots 
around a living room or dining room 
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Tiled floor in the sun room of the home 
of Mr. Nathan S. Jonas. Mann and Mac- 
Neille, architects. An interesting feature 
is the radiator grill which is of 
embossed faience tile in rich colors 


or hallway or stair hall; and we note 
the same highly colored and figured 
tile in details such as room bases, trim 
around openings, window sills, radi- 


ator and ventilating grilles, deco- 
rative panels in 
stucco walls, in- 
serts in walls, 


mantel hearths and 
facings, and in gar- 
den details such as 
curb of pools and 
wells, and in foun- 
tains, steps and 
elsewhere. In 
northern and more 
temperate lands 
most of these uses 
of tile are possible, 
except that one 
may not find tile 
so desirable in liv- 


ing rooms and 
dining rooms or 
for flooring in 





architect 


those rooms or in bedrooms and halls. 
In northern houses, we are more 
accustomed to seek the warmth and 
coziness of fabrics and of wood in 
floors, on walls and in furniture. Even 
in this case, however, we should not 
overlook the fact that a tile floor— 
composed of the warm harmonious 
mixture of heather colors, or subdued 
reds and straw hues—often 
adds warmth and interest as 
well as good wearing qualities, 
to an entrance vestibule, an 
entrance hall, a stair hall or 


tile wall base, made of the 
same subdued dull or semi- 
glazed tile or a low wainscot 
or trim around openings or, 
as an effective detail, tile win- 
dow sills, may add needed 
interest and richness. In de- 
signing a tile wall or floor 
surface the effect of the ce- 
ment joint is important. It 
adds a harmonizing note of 
neutral color running through 
the tile field in a pattern, 
similar to the leading in 
stained glass windows. The 
width of the cement joint and 
its color and frequency should 
be carefully taken into ac- 
count in the design. This kind 
of tile comes in a variety of 
shapes and_ sizes—squares, 
rectangles, hexagons, etc.— 
and it may be laid in a quiet pattern, 
sometimes relieved with inserts of tile 
of a brighter color and higher glaze. 
There is available a fine range of tile 
figures and patterns. Sometimes, also, 
the tile field in a floor may be en- 
(Continued on page 124) 


A kitchen all enamel and tiles from 
floor to ceiling. Max Maltzman, architect 





passageway or a loggia or sun ~ 
room. In these cases also, ah 
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Metal furniture as well as lishtins fixtures, lamps and objects of art in metal and marble are on 


display in our New York showroom .. . From this collection seasonable silts or wedding 


presents of beauty and distinction may be selected . . . You are cordially invited to view it. 





Peeper BRONZE CoO. INC. 


feo tetk S TREET NEW YORK  CIPpy 
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oe ‘LL be delighted with the 


wonderful decorative possibilities 





offered by these new creations. 






They ll completely revise your 





ideas of reed furniture. 
| If you can't personally visit one 


of the new Ficks Reed Galleries, 


write the Gallery nearest you. 





We'll send you Our booklet — 
COLOR CORNERS. It will give 
you a number of interesting sug- [¥ 


gestions on home decoration. 


FICK S REED COMPAN YP @ 


Galleries 
314 West Fourth St 192 Lexington Ave. : 
Cincinnati, O New York, N. Y. | 


| 1825 East 18th St. 232 North 11th St. 
i Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. 














ARTS & DECORATION 


Decorative Use of Tiles In Modern Homes 
(Continued from page 122) 





An all tiled bathroom in a rich variety of colors with inset decorated 
tub matching upper walls. Courtesy American Encaustic Tiling Co. 


hanced with a marble border and base 


along the walls. 


Another point to remember is that, 
even in rooms of a restrained, sober 
design, such as a Georgian or me- 
dieval room with wood floor and 


wood paneled 
walls, a bit of 
tile may be just 
the thing needed 
to add an accent 
and relief of color, 
and to prevent 
the room from 
being too dull. 
The fine old 
rooms of Europe 
that are finished 
in wood have a 
great deal of 
color in them. 
This is provided 
by the paintings 
and their richly 
gilded frames, by 
tapestries and 
other fabrics, by 
ceramics, leather- 
bound decorated 
books, bronzes, 
marble mantels, 
hearths and fac- 
ings, brass ware, 
armor and count- 
less other details. 
I have even seen 
cases where the 
wood itself was 
touched up with 
bright colors and 
gilt here and 





I refer to the sun room, or conserva- 
tory as it used to be called, to the 
bathroom and to the kitchen and its 
appurtenances. In the sun room, tile, 
either subdued or rich in color, may 
supply the needed touch of interest or 
contrast or gay- 
ety. The same is 
equally true of 
the bathroom, for 
we are. getting 
away, I think, 
from the queer 
notion that a 
bathroom should 
resemble they 
operating room in& 
a hospital. Now 
that the plumbers 
are at last becom- . 
ing aesthetic with 
their delicate 
apple-green sinks, 
robin’s egg blue 
tubs, black and 
silver lavatories, 
and crowning 
touch—water- 
proof shower cur- 
tains in ravishing 
color patterns, 
we must perforce 
meet these fine 
gentlemen on the 
same high plane 
of delicacy and 
social usage that 


Tiled floor in the hallway of the house they are accus- 


of Mrs. Richard B. 


effect. Roland E. 


there, in a carved coat of arms, a boss 
or a cartouche. But in this country we 
often do not put enough color in such 
rooms. These colorful decorations are 
either too difficult or too expensive in 
some cases to obtain and as a result 
the rooms may appear dull and heavy. 


Or else we exagger- 
ate the color in the 
fabrics and in the 
furniture covering 
and the hangings. 


Master’s bath in the 
Stanley Residence 
at San Marino, Cal- 
ifornia. R. H. Lewis, 
Architect 


The last in the 
list of opportunities 
for the use of tile 
lies in those parts 
of the house which 
are peculiarly mod- 
ern, the result of 
twentieth-century 
customs of living. 


Fudger gives rich tomed to. Spe- 
Coates, architect cially, we have 

got to do some- 
thing about the tile. That should be 
easy, however, and there is no reason 
why a bathroom should not delight 
with beautiful tile, subdued or gay, on 
floor and wall and around tub and 
shower curtain, on window sill and ra- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Carved Coramandel Desk of 
the 1 8th Century 


OW ON DISPLAY a collection of distinguished 
pieces newly arrived from Europe. Included are rare old Chippendale mahogany secretaries, 
desks, chairs and tables—lovely walnut cabinets, consoles and chests—fine old China tea sets 


and dessert services in Worcester Crown Derby .. . Lowestoft China ... unusual sets of 


old English Crystal Table Glass . . . distinctive collection of Lamp Shades in parchment. 


A complete decorating service is available . . . including 


panelling of rooms. . . painting... draperies. . . mantels 


LARS MADISON AVERAGE 


554 MADISON AVE AT 55th ST -RE@al YORK 
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TESTS FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE: A_ SERIES 


Why did the 


Norman peasant carve 
50 lightly into the wood? 


ATHER than 
cut deep in- 
to the wood and 
lose some of the 
beauty of the basic 
plank, the old 
Norman peasant carver preferred 
the art of flat-carving, in which 
the design is lightly chipped from 
the surface. Since low relief carv- 
ing requires exceptional skill, it is 
only used to adorn the very choic- 
est furniture. Quite typical is the 
flat-carving found in the Danersk 
hunting table pictured below. 


What kind of furniture should 


be placed in rooms with 





rough-textured walls? 


In the days of Norman England, 





The Carlyie Hunting Table pictured 
above is made of pollard oak from 
England, with curly grain and knotted 
burls; rich toned walnut and quaint in- 
lays of holly, ebony, boxwood and 
amaranth. It has been chip-carved ac- 
cording to Norman custom; and bears 
exquisitely fashioned pulls, with a rich 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE=DANFORTH (¢ <PORATION 


NEW YORK: 383 MADISON AVE, 


walls were rough-textured be- 
cause there were no adequate 
tools with which to smooth them. 
The furniture traditions of those 
distant times are exactly right for 
present-day rooms whose rough- 
textured walls deliberately echo 
this simplicity. In the Danersk 
table below, these interesting tra~ 
ditions are well illustrated 


Why do men brave the dangers 
of swamps, seeking a tree? 
The English pollard oak, which 


grows in aswamp, has a grain so 
unusual and so beautiful that men 
face many hazards in order to se- 
cure this highly esteemed wood. 
The rich grain of pollard oak is 
seen at its best in the Danersk 
table pictured below. 





patina. 
of Scotch and English cabinet-makers, 


Made by the Danersk colony 


it exemplifies the skilled craftsmanship 
and traditional design for which Danersk 
furniture is prized. Come and see this 
interesting piece together with many 
friendly groups for every room in 
the house. 


Designers and makers of choice furniture 


CHICAGO. 620 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 


Distributors 


LOS ANGELES; 
2869 WEST 7TH STREET 


BOSTON: 
132 NEWBURY STREET 


CLEVELAND 
11129 EUCLID AVE. 








ARTS & DECORATION 


Classic Spirit in Our Country Homes 
(Continued from page 108) 


me because of the extraordinary pains 
which Delano and Aldrich take with 
details. I asked him to explain further. 

“The detail comes naturally from 
the architecture. Otherwise it is mere 
efflorescence or worse. Of course, one 
should take pains with details, for 
that is the only way to give them. 


distinction and individuality. Both” 


Mr. Delano and I spend much time 
in the draughting room on details. We 
like it. Otherwise an architect’s office 
becomes a factory. Charles Platt, as 
you know, is noted for his attention 
to details. The process is expensive, 
but, as Carrere used to say when 
we were young men in his office: 
‘If you want to make money, go 
down to Wall Street. Don’t stay in 
architecture.’ ” 

“One thing more, if you please, 
Mr. Aldrich,” I said, “What is your 
idea of the relationship of the archi- 
tect to the landscape designer and 
the decorator in the design of a 
house?” 

“We believe that the architect 
should be in control if the design 
is to be a success. Of course the archi- 
tect cannot give the time and energy 
to be an expert furniture man or 
upholsterer or a horticulturist. But 
one cannot turn over a bare room for 
someone else to do. The architect 
should be consulted. The architect 
has designed the room when he has 
designed its shell, and he can’t help 
having some sense of what the fin- 
ished room should be—its decoration 
and tones of color, the character of 
its walls, floors, and ceiling. Also, he 
understands the client’s individuality. 
He should not buy the things for the 
room, but he should be consulted as 
to the design, the colors and the 
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Epitor’s Notre: Progress in country 
house architecture in the last thrity 
years has been one of the extraor- 
dinary features of the marvelous 
aesthetic Renaissance in America, 
which has spread through all walks 
of American life and industry. Ralph 
Adams Cram says: “I have frequently 
had occasion to comment on the 
astounding development of American 
architecture during the past quarter- 
century, a progress that has put it far 
to the front of all competitors. It is in- 
deed a phenomenal occurrence and one 
that hardly explains itself... . The 


Richly paneled living room in the Park Avenue home of Harold I. Pratt 


character of furniture and decora- 

tions.” At this point I think it well. 
to interpolate the observation thi. 

when Mr. Aldrich says consulted, it 

means that the advice given should 

be closely followed. 

“One thing, however, we are par- 
ticular about doing ourselves. We al- 
ways design the lighting fixtures 
completely in the draughting room.” 
He then showed me a number of un- 
usually fine lighting fixtures in the 
various rooms of the office, each one 
individual and yet so distinctly De- 
lano and Aldrich that one knew that 
it could not possibly have been bought 
ready-made anywhere. Each was de- 
signed to complete a particular in- 
terior. 

“Tt is the same case with the land- 
scape work,” continued Mr. Aldrich. 
“We don’t know horticulture, but we 
do know what a border is, its width 
and where it should stop. And the 
architect should decide the location 
of the house on the estate. Thus we 
keep our hand on both the interior 
decoration and on the landscape 
gardening.” 

“Mr. Aldrich,” I said, “You have 
made it clear that the architecture of 
country houses is one art—that it is 
the same for the smaller houses as 
well as the very largest ones.” 

“Ves,” he replied. “Our endeavor 
has always been to design buildings 
which should be as good-looking as 
we can make them and which should 
express frankly their uses and the - 
needs of our clients. We try to keep ¢ 
foremost our sense of beauty and © 
fitness. But there are two things 
which we are mot interested in seek- 
ing for themselves alone;—these are 
picturesqueness and novelty.” 
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only parallel I know is that incredible 
fifty years in the France of the Mid- 
dle Ages during which Gothic was 
conceived, born and brought to ma- 
turity.’ Among the leading archi- 
tects who will contribute to this 
series are: Grosvenor Atterbury, Wil- 
liam Lawrence Bottomly, Roger Bul- 
lard, Geo. Washington Smith, Julius 
Gregory, Frank J. Forster, Mellor 
and Meigs, Edmund B. Gilchrist, 
Gordon B. Kaufman, Dwight James 
Baum, Reginald Johnson, William 
Dominick, Lewis Bowman, and Ad- 
dison Mizner. Others will follow. 
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Old Furniture and Accessories of the 18th Century 


Interior Designer 


cMILLEN 


148 East 55th Street 








s and Decorators 


INC. 


New York City 
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REPRODUCTION OF AN ENGLISH IRON 
CANDLE SCONCE, SUITABLE FOR HALL, 
: LIVING ROOM OR LIBRARY 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 
Since 1867 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
ee NEW YORK CITY 
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MASTERCRAET 


REED CORPORATION 
ew York_ 








No. K 401-C 


An armchair de- 
veloped of Rat- 
tan, an example 
of the beauty 
and comfort of 
Mastercraft 
furniture. 










For Outdoor Use! 


The beauty and durability of rattan furniture accounts for 
the preference now given it for gardens, terraces and yacht 
decks. Rattan furniture, with its natural, flinty coating, as 
manufactured by the Mastercraft Reed Corporation, may 
be used with confidence and assurance that it will remain 
unaffected by weather. The stick reed and closely woven 
reed furniture produced in gay colors by Mastercraft is also 
increasing in popularity for the home interior as well as 
the garden. 













of Mastercraft 


name of nearest dealer. 


Write to Dept. A. for illustrations 
Reed Furniture and for the 


MASTERCRAFT 


REED CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue, New York 
CALEDONIA 0137-38 [TELEPHONES] ASHLAND 8216 
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Sas ANI-ONYX 
a°Vitreous Marble 








A Really New 


Wall Treatment 


A modern material for the modern 
bath room and kitchen. Sani-Onyx 
for walls, ceiling, wainscoting lends 
a touch of true distinction. Forty 
percent harder than marble, Sani- 
Onyx does not chip or discolor. 


New colors, new surface textures, 

make this a material of today. 
Easy to clean and keep clean. No 
repairs or re-decoration. Sani-Onyx 
actually outlasts the building. 


Send now fora free portfolio picturing 
many actual installations in full color. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


300 BROOKSIDE AVE. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


The Battle of the Styles in Furniture 


(Continued from page 87) 


it is a simple one. There were not 
enough “Mission” people—that is, 
there were not enough people who 
found themselves happy in the thought 
of spending the rest of their lives in 
the atmosphere of fumed oak, leather, 
and colored burlap. The style was not 
sufficiently flexible; it lacked, for in- 
stance, adaptability to graciousness. 
The most beautiful Mission interior 
ever created—and there were many— 
could not even suggest the associa- 
tions that are expressed in a charming 
Georgian dining room, with fine 
mahogany, with beautiful silver and 
perhaps, the mellow background of 
an antiqued landscape wall-paper and 
delicate ivory wood-work. Mission, 
from its inherent nature, was not a 
style of nuances of expression. It 
failed to create many types of room 
that people wanted, and one by one 
its followers deserted it. 

Furniture and interior decoration 
are not different from other things 
in that the human equation will al- 
ways defeat the theory, even when 
you accept all the premises of the 
theory. And no type of furniture of 
interior decoration can afford to be 
inflexible—it must be capable of ex- 
pressing tastes as varied as human 
individuals are varied. Which is why 
the probable place of Style Moderne 
may come to be simply another style 
(if it survives)—a style which will 
be chosen and developed if, and only 
if, it expresses the esthetic convic- 
tions, or even the whims, of the 
chosen. 

As to the premises of the present 
Style Moderne—they often seem to 
me a little vague. There is, of course, 
the great negative premise, that all 
precedent must be discarded. This 
may prove, perhaps more daring than 
it is intelligent, because it does not 
distinguish between good and bad 
precedent any more than it distin- 
guishes between good and bad inno- 
vations. Experience, logic, ordinary 
common sense refuse to support the 
dictum that anything old is bad, and 
that anything new is good. 

For all that various modern de- 
signers strive for originality in their 
design, the new furniture is generi- 
cally all of a kind. It is all of a kind, 
that is, when it comes to creating 
an interior. And no combination of 
modern furniture and backgrounds 
could even remotely express, for in- 
stance, an old Jacobean library, with 
rich oak panelling, and the deeply 
restful furniture of the period. Any- 
one must grant this, and I hope there 
are many who will refuse to agree 
that we should not want to have a 
Jacobean room. 

The lady of 1897 could not have 
a Mission boudoir—or, at least, she 
had to choose between giving up her 
adherence to Mission or her wish to 
have a boudoir. Today she has a style 
—this modern—peculiarly adapted to 
the boudoir, but that same style is no 
use to her at all, if she has set her 
heart on having a Jacobean library. 

The answer to it all is, as I feel 
quite sure ten years will prove, that 
no one style, from the human angle 
of interior decoration, can possibly 
serve every purpose. Nothing can be 
that adaptable. If there were a style 
that would do as well for the boudoir 
or the library, in any type of house, 
it would be a neutral sort of style, 


devoid of character or interest.-It 
would have to be, decoratively, a s¢ 
of lowest common denominator, and, 
from the necessities of its various ap- 
plications, very low indeed. 

The thought of types of house at 
once gives another hint of the diffi- 
culties that must be faced by any 
style of furniture or interior deco- 
ration that presupposes uniformity. 
It must presuppose, at the same 
time, a universal type of house. So 
long «as there are people who want 
English, Italian, Spanish, French or 
Georgian or Colonial houses there 
will be people who will want the cor- 
rect historic furniture for those houses. 
Our Style Moderne goes well enough 
in a penthouse apartment, or in most 
apartments, which are, in effect, de- 
tached cubicles with no style implica- 
tions. Anything would do, and I would 
be the last person to deny that the 
modern manner is the best -possible 
expression of the modern apartment. 

Even here, though, the personal 
equation gets in its deadly work, for 
if I were to live in a penthouse 
apartment in the most modern of new 
apartment buildings, and admitting 
that here, if anywhere, one might well 
indulge modernism to the limit, I 
should still be so nostalgic for the 
dream of a quiet countryhouse and 
its implications of the leisurely life 
of another age that I would be at 
great pains to use every device of 
interior decoration to create illusions 
to contrive such an effect. 


What all this means to people why 


are interested in furniture—which in- 
cludes those who design, make, sell, 


recommend or buy furniture is just 


this: 

Let us, for the present, accept the 
Style Moderne at its face value as 
another style, remembering that it will 
not serve every purpose any more than 
any other style can serve every pur- 
pose and remembering, too, that our 
age, if it isn’t anything else, is eclectic. 
Let us demand, as we would if we 
were examining Chippendale or Phyfe, 
that this modern furniture be good 
of its kind, that it be as well designed, 
within its scheme. We should not de- 
mand either more or less nor should 
we excuse a lot of inherently poor and 
meaningless design because it is “so 
new’. 

Let us pray that the impact of 
modernism on the makers of furni- 
ture will not for one moment discon- 
cert the makers of the finely stylized 
historic reproductions and adapta- 
tions which have reached such a high 
state of fineness in every respect in 
which furniture can be fine. There 
are certainly cabinet-makers—every- 
one knows who they are—who have 
brought this kind of production to a 
stage very near perfection. It would 
be deplorable if a style whim of a 
later period, some time proved tran- 
sient, were to interrupt the production 
of furniture we know to be lastingly 
fine. 

When L’Art Nouveau and Mission 
made their bids as panacea styles, we 
couldn’t lose. They were being offered 
in place of stuff that we had just 
come to know was quite bad. Today 
the story is a little different. We are 
in a position to lose more than we 
gain if we do not, individually and 
collectively, cultivate the highest type 


of esthetic intelligence toward all art. 4 
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PU Hiams Oil Heat 


iy" greatest home convenience” more than 
90,000 owners say of Williams oil heat- 
ing. Williams Oil-O-Matic frees you forever 
from furnace work and worry 
and ashes. 


banishes coal 





Thermostat Tends Your Furnace 
With Williams Oil-O-Matic heating, its de- 


- 
pendable thermostat is your furnace man. Your 
home is never overheated with wasted fuel— 
never chilly from neglect. The temperature 
you prefer is automatically maintained in every 
room, in any weather. Your doctor will tell 

, you even temperatures safeguard health, pre- 
vent colds, protect your children. 


More than 90,000 owners 


More homes by far are heated by Williams 
Oil-O-Matic than by any other make! Such 
outstanding owner preference is convincing 
proof of satisfactory service. Supplement this 
majority opinion with individual references. 
Clip and mail the coupon today for names of 
Oil-O-Matic owners in your neighborhood. 
Get the facts from owners and you will install 
Williams Oil-O-Matic heating in your home 
before winter. Mail the coupon now. 


Hearand Enjoy Williams Oil-O-Matics 
Tune your radio to WJZ and NBC chain sta- 
tions at 10 o'clock Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time each Tuesday night. Friday night at 8:30 
Central Daylight Time tune in WGN, Chicago. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING 
CORPORATION :- Bloomington, III. 





See 
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WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 


Ww M Bloomington, Illinois 
ILLIA S | Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners who live 
} -() ‘MM A T } near me. I want to ask their advice in buying an oil burner. 
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Listed as Standard by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Pleasant... comfy x _never-to-be-forg 





because 1t’s properly wired 


HIS is their own territory... their room 

. . . in the years to come they'll look 
back on it with pleasant memories. Especially, 
if you’ve had the foresight to wire it properly. 
So that electric trains will run to a heart’s 
content—a fan will freshen the atmosphere 
on warm days—a lamp bathe them in health- 
giving artificial sun-rays and a heater keep 


them warm on “bity” days. 


Be sure to provide adequate, cheerful light- 
ing and give yourself the convenience of an 


outlet for a cleaner. 


GENERAL 


These comforts and necessities are yours and 
theirs with a General Electric Wiring System. 
For, proper wiring is General Electric 
Wiring ... your guarantee of enough elec- 
trical outlets ... and lasting service. All the 
materials concealed in the walls carry the 
assurance of that quality for which all 


General Electric products are known. 


When building a new home or rejuvenating 
an old one, plan the wiring with care—and 


find the G-E monogram on cable outlets and 
switches. Write for booklet W-1LO10. 


Peace and comfort can be yours in a home of your own if you will consult your local Build- 
ing and Loan Association for their small monthly payment plan. 
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RING SYSTEM 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY : 


BURLINGAME 
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Student Opinion 






It is, in every sense of the 
word, complete. It is accurate 
and to the point and leaves 
no question unsolved. The use 
of the examination papers is 
great, because they point out 
to the students just how much 
of their lesson they have really 
absorbed and just what they 
need brushing up on. 


Agnes C. E. Sullivan 
Jamaica Estates, N. Y. 








Lesson Be What is Poppy Room—Courtesy B. Altman & Co. 


Modern? 


Lesson 2. Fundamental Ht 
Idea of Modern Decoration. 
Lesson 3. Modern Styles as C if earn t OMe 


expressed in Fabrics, and 


Color Combination. MI@ iD = | IN 
Lesson 4. Modern Furniture 

and its setting. 

tewson 5. The spiett of IN A TENNER DIEGORATION 


Modern art in business — 


window display and store 
decorating. : o); & ye 
Lesson 6. Combining the iv be asy CS SONS 


Modern with other styles. 
Gain a complete mastery of home or to utilize it in a professional way 
every phase of this fascinating | —to the decoration of private homes, 

Modern Movement. Learn to distinguish between that which business offices or wherever modern in- 

is merely sensational and what is truly modern art. Learn terior decoration may be used effec- 


how to apply this knowledge to the decoration of your own _ tively. 


She Muthoritulive ARTS & DECORATION HomecIhudy Counse 


This course is sponsored by ARTS & DECORATION, the it can be easily mastered in your spare time in six very 
recognized authority on interior decoration and the allied easy lessons. 

decorative interests. Every student is guaranteed personal, Write for Free Booklet 

corrective counsel and instruction. This is the only authoritative i OrinrauOnenar aciltaboulihis: new (Modern .Mevcment 
home study course now available covering the subject of the that is sweeping the country; if you want to learn a fascinating 
Modern Movement as applied to interior decoration and related subject which will prove invaluable to you. S 


subjects, Yet with all the information that the course contains, 





ARTS & DECORATION 


a 1G, | Pp ie a L] 578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
G . ay Without obligation, please send me your interesting 
di ersona OM of du fan booklet describing your fascinating Home Study Gourde 


3 on Modern Interior Decoration. 
The man responsible for this entire course is Paul T. Frankl, 


one of the first to recognize the decorative possibilities of Name 
Modern art. He is a professional decorator of distinction, a Maa 
designer of note, an authority on the new modern movement 

and a professor of Modern Art at New York University. City....... 
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ANTIQUES 


bench and English 
pleces al Colby 








n 
impressive collection 


The fine old French buffet pictured above, 
a notable example of provincial cabinetry, 
is typical of the antiques in the Colby 
displays. It is presented in unrestored con- 
dition, with a fine patine. 


We are specialists in eighteenth century 
French and English pieces and offer as a 
part of our complete furnishing service, 
many fine antiques which are admirably 
adapted to use in present day interiors. 


We cordially invite you to visit here. 


ol 2 A. 
COLBY and. Jons 


Interior decorators since 1886 
129 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES IN EVANSTON ‘ OAK PARK “ MILWAUKEE 
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“The First Mrs. Fraser,” with the 
delightful Grace George; the multi- 
tudinous and versatile Jane Cowl will 
appear in “Jenny,” which sounds like 
something up-to-dateish; vivid and 
statuesque Chrystal Herne will be 
seen in “The Forcing Bed,” a blushful 
title, lads; Eva Le Gallienne in her 
Civic Repertory Theatre announces 
that she will do Juliet. Has she the 
Juliet temperament? From Hedda to 
Juliet! Miss Le Gallienne was always 
bold. The Repertory will also produce 
Tchekov’s “Sea Gull’—a beautiful 
play—and another play by the nimble 
Quintero brothers; the dynamic Mrs. 
Fiske will be seen in “The Mixed 
Jury;” Alexander Moissi, he of the 
marvellous voice, will do “Hamlet” 
in English—which sets me agog with 
expectancy—and some fear. 

William Faversham, dynamic and 
vivid, will come into New York with 
a comedy, “Her Friend the King,” 
which has a “Prisoner of Zenda” 
sound; Walter Hampden will take a 
vacation for a while from “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” and will be seen in plays 
by Benavente and Tchekov; Charles 


Hopkins’ big announcement is Piran-. 


dello’s “Lazzaro,” all about a devout 
Italian who came “back from the 
dead,” which sounds puzzling; Gilbert 
Miller promises us many plays from 
Over There, among them a new one 
by the author of “Journey’s End,” 
and a play for the enchanting Kath- 
erine Cornell. 

The Theatre Guild will put on 
Shaw’s new talkie, ‘“The Applecart,” 
which will probably bore us all stiff. 
What the old man needs is a barrel 
of ale and a ton of roast beef. The 
Guild has also plays by Romain Rol- 
land, Werfel, Turgenev, Paul Green 
and S. N. Behrman—dquite a gallery! 
Let’s hope! Don Marquis may get his 
“The Dark Hours” produced, a play 
of the Christ which reads superbly. 
Other busy bees are Elmer Rice, Lulu 
Vollmer and George Kelly, who gave 
us a genuine contribution in “Craig’s 
Wife.” 

And at last the Provincetowners 
are coming uptown! They have leased 
the Garrick and will get away to 
Michael’s Gold ‘‘Fiesta,” which was 
prohibited in the pre-medieval city 
of Boston, if you remember. What a 
bad conscience the Old Town must 
have! 

The Provincetowners, who have 
fought a terrific up-and-down-hill 
battle for fourteen years under the 
uncompromising leadership of Eleanor 
Fitzgerald, will also produce “Winter 
Bound,” by Thomas Dickinson; a 
play by Paul Green, and (I hear it 
whispered) under the baton of Percy 
Mackaye, whose epic, “The Gobbler 
of God,” has caused some stir, a real 
American Ballet may be seen at 
its new home. For seven years the 
Provincetown Theatre was under the 
direction of George Cram Cook. It 
gave to the world Eugene O'Neill. 
That alone ought to plaster it all over 
with immortality. It has been the 
experimental theatre par excellence. 
It even yanked the Pulitzer prize out 
of the theatrical pudding one season 
with “In Abraham’s Bosom.” It will 
have no stars, but will develop talent; 
and the fittest will survive at the Gar- 
rick: the correct idea, it seems to me. 

Au lever du rideau: 

“TT's A WISE CHILD.” 

It’s a wise playwright that knows 
its own Papa Belasco. If playwrights 
could choose their male parent they 
would all, no doubt, name Lucky 


King David. Consider the years of 
Mr. Belasco and then count up his 
successes, and you will find thes 
among all the New York produce’ 
he is Abou ben Adhem, leading all 
the rest by some miles. Consider him 
not also as a lily of the field that hath 
neither toiled nor spun, for Belasco’s 
success has not been just luck, but 
is the product of a native shrewdness 
that knows precisely what the public 
wants, how it wants it dressed up and 
just how much hokum and solid 
bourgeois art it will swallow in any 
given year. . 

Mr. Belasco begins the Broadway 
season this year with a smashing hit 
that will probably run until wine and 
beer come back. After no doubt duly 
repenting over the grotesque and al- 
most imbecile ‘Mima,’ he got to 
work on the production of Laurence 
E. Johnson’s comedy, “It’s a Wise 
Child.” Mr. Johnson has seized upon 
the ultra-modern notion that to be 
born is a joke and that motherhood 
is now uproariously funny, a mere in- 
terlude between love affairs, some- 
thing of little more importance than 
shaking a cocktail. Be nonchalant and 
accouch a baby! 

Mr. Belasco could no doubt recall 
some plays he has produced wherein 
he had the baby and mamma-without- 
a-marriage-certificate hustled out into 
his paper snow-storm by a Just Father 
with a basso-bluffo voice. But today 
it is the fashion to make-believe 
(mark you, make believe) that we 
laugh at all these things—birth, death, | 
motherhood and virginity. As a mattew 
of fact, life was never so tragic; and it 
is just because it is so that the audi- 
ences go into spasms of laughter (this - 
includes myself) over the fact that 
Joyce Stanton in order to get rid of 
the elderly village banker to whom 
she is engaged tells him calmly and 
with a beautiful lying smile that she is 
with child.-Of course, he starts to run 
like a hare, his soul being shocked to 
its last hypocritical fibre. 

Now the question arises in the fam- 
ily (and here the comedy has a fa- 
miliar ring): Who is the father? A 
lawyer, a cousin-in-law—in fact, all 
the males lying around except Cool 
Kelley, the iceman, whose girl, the 
family cook, has bootlegged a baby on 
him—even a policeman are suspect. 
Complication breeds complication, as 
we say in the Portuguese, the dialogue 
glitters, Belasco’s casting and direct- 
ing are perfect, and the actors and 
actresses are one hundred per cent 
vivid character creators. All these 
people are recognizable down to their 
least motion. Helen Lowell, Olga 
Krolow, Leila Bennett, George Wal- 
cott, Humphry Bogart, Mildred 
McCoy (the Joyce), Minor Watson, 
Harlan Briggs (an extra blue-ribbon 
for him), Sydney.Toler (as Cool Kelly 
uproariously funny) and Porter Hall 
(another blue ribboner)—these are 
the persons who will keep Forty- 
fourth street in shouts of laughter 
when many other plays are wrapped in 
asbestos. “It’s a Wise Child” is not 
merely just another comedy; it is also 
keenly satiric in many spots. 
“NOW-A-DAYS.” 

The author of this comic melo- 
drama, Arthur F. Brash, calls it “an 
American drama,” but why it is 
uniquely American I do not know un- 
less it concerns the murder of a boot- 
legger. Mr. Brash’s idea was no doubt 
to read us a lecture on the way things 
are going nowadays with our college 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Period Reproductions 


HE Italian carved walnut cabinet illustrated 

typifies the collection of fine French, Spanish, 
Italian and English reproductions to be found in 
the showrooms of Albert Grosfeld, Inc. This 17th 
Century cabinet-secretary, hand-carved in the north 
of Italy, is an excellent piece of craftsmanship and 
beauty and ideal for usage in the home. Residences 
or theatre lobbies decorated with reproductions 
and modernistic furniture created by Albert 
Grosfeld, Inc. convey at all times an air of taste 


and refinement so important in fine decoration. 


A limited number of the new Grosfeld, 80-page 
catalog, containing 500 illustrations of period 
models, are still obtainable. Recognized dealers 
and decorators who have not yet received one 
are invited to avail themselves of a copy 


Albert Grosfeld, Hue. 


801-803 Third Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO SHOWROOMS—1244 North Clark Street 


Los Angeles Showrooms open October 1 


207 North Vermont Avenue 
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Importers of 
Old English Furniture and Silver 


RENCH Provincial Fur- 
[eae combining 
medium size with decora- 
tive details of exquisite 
simplicity, is ideal for the 
country residence or the 
smaller town house or 
apartment, used either 
ensemble or as individual 
“occasional” pieces. 

Your decorator or ar- 
chitect will be glad to 
furnish you with details 
and prices. 
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“Present day standards require the Solarium 
to present as smart, well-decorated an appearance as 
other rooms in one’s home. A suite of all-rattan, 
in the new vogue, as illustrated, will thoroughly 
modernize your sun room, and make it one of the 
most attractive features of your home. This suite is 
developed in natural rattan, with high lights shaded 
to give tone values, and is ornamented with bands 
of French-enameled cane in bright, contrasting 
colors. The upholstery shown is a fine imported 
hand-blocked fabric. The suite is available, how- 
ever, in any fabric the purchaser may desire. 


Sons-Cunningham build for those who seek style 
and quality, rather than low prices. 


You are cordially invited to call 

at their showrooms, where a 
most representative dis- 
play ina wide range 
of designs and 
colors is available 
for your selection. 
Purchases may be 
made through your 
dealer or decorator. 


No. 6828 


A ee of colored prints and other illustrations will 


mailed upon receipt of twenty cents —stamps or coin, 


ee: — Cunningham 
Reed & Kattan Co., Ine. 
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youth and the dear flapper near- 
intellectuals who hang around them, 
on them, and in this case go down and 
out with them. Three wisecrackers of 
the high- “high skirt sex lay a wager 
they can “make” a handsome college 
boy, who is an Apollo Belvedere and 
an athletic Adonis all rolled into one 
when he is sober, but when he takes 
to drink is a double- fisted slugger. 
This all leads to @ shady boarding- 
house, where the Bad Blonde who 
wagered she could “make” him gets 
him entangled with a drunken boot- 
legger, whom she kills when he is 
about to shoot her drunken Adonis, 
and finally takes cyanide of potassium 
in the third act when the police are 
closing around her. These are all high- 
toned “people, mark you, which shows 
what—dear me!—goes on nowadays. 
The play for all its crudities and blar- 
ing vividness is not without a gripping 
power if you like thrills and not with- 
out a great many titters if you like 
your, wisecracks a la Hee 
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MR. ANDERSON’S ALMANAC. 

Murray Anderson is first of all al- 
ways a pictorial artist. His reviews de- 
pend more on backgrounds than on 
foregrounds. In his new “revusical 
comedy,” ‘Murray Anderson’s Al- 
manac,” put together by Rube Gold- 
berg, Noel Coward, Wynn and a raft 
of others, there is a back scene of 
New York which gives one a better 
idea of the colossal nightmare that 
surrounds us and engulfs us than any- 
thing I have ever seen on the stage. 
The note of the review is historical. 
It is 1880 as well as 1930, with Trixie 
Friganza doing some of her work of 
thirty years back for the modern flap- 
per generation. There is much that is 
laughable in the sketches, though the 
dancing is nothing to shout about. But 
it contains something undefinable that 
one does not find in any other review, 
something different and individual— 
and that is the peculiar artistry of 
Mr. Anderson himself. A magnificent 
interlude was a rendering of Oscar 
Wilde’s ‘‘The Young King” as a full- 
length short play to the reading of 
George Christie—again the Anderson 
touch, just a little too exquisite for 
Broadway, although it got a good 
round of applause. 

TWO LONG-RUN HITS. 

This chronicle would not be com- 
plete without paying some attention 
to Sheriff’s “Journey’s End” and John 
Drinkwater’s “Bird in Hand,” both of 
which plays came for a long run after 
we had closed our last winter’s re- 





views. “Journey’s End” depends en- 
tirely on the character work of {ec 
perfect actors gathered in a front-line 


_dug-out, with one villain, the Shell. 


In no war play have the drama, the 
humor, the pathos and the nonchal- 
ance of men bound by an ideal of 
Duty and Fidelity been so beautifully 
revealed. The background of the mat- 
ter is that war is a fatality, something 
beyond the individual. What I saw in 
this play is Man caught in a trap. It 
is beyond criticism. 

“Bird in Hand” is Drinkwater in a 
light, satiric mood. Laid in an old 


~English tavern with an old-fashioned, 


sexually speaking, father, and a mod- 
ern daughter, with a background of 
curious come-and-go lodgers, it pro- 
vides an evening of rippling merri- 
ment. Impeccably cast, with Herbert 
Lomas as the father, Frank Petley as 
a pompous city man and Ivor Bernard 
as a travelling sardine salesman as the 
high spots. Flavor and tang of old 
ale-loving England—it satisfies as a 
light mental luncheon. 

FREDDY. 

Believe it or not, there are Freddies 
in the world: quaint, whole-souled, 
unsophisticated, stammering Josephs 
who race away helter-skelter from the 
amorous onslaughts of the modern fe- 
male, and by stumbling around finally 
pick out a real peach of a girl in some- 
body else’s basket, the peach and the 
basket in this instance being the ac- 
tress sweetheart of his friend, Mee 
wife is the Mrs. Potiphar who is after 
the body and soul of Freddy, playel 
with delightful nalveté and boobish- 
ness by Raymond Walburn. The play, 
an innocent enough comedy which de-- 
lights while it does not inebriate, is by 
C. Stafford Dickens. The two female 
parts are done by Vera Neilson as the 
actress and Beatrice Terry as the up- 
to-date wife. “Freddy” is a comedy 
hit and I gently tinkled with quiet 
amusement while I looked upon it. 
CIVIC REP’S NEW SYSTEM 

The Civic Repertory will discon- 
tinue the Student Group which it has 
conducted for the past three seasons, 
and in its place will create an Appren- 
tice Group limited to twenty-five 
members between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-five years. 

The outstanding feature of the New 
Apprentice Group is that member- 
ship in it will be free, whereas tuition 
was charged for membership in the 
Student Group. Except for informal 
courses in fencing and dancing, the 
work of the new Apprentice Group 
will consist in close association with 
and observation of the regular ac- 
tivities of the permanent company, 
such as attendance at rehearsals and 
participation in the ensemble of the 
larger productions. Furthermore, with 
the assistance of some of the younger 
members of the permanent company, 
the Apprentice Group will choose 
plays, rehearse them, and present 
them before an audience of the older 
members of the company and invited 
guests. A series of informal talks and 
conferences will also be given in the 
course of the year by the leading 
members of the company and the 
heads of the theatre’s different de- 
partments, in order to give these 
young people a clear idea of the re- 
sponsibilities and the opportunities in 
the profession they have chosen. 

Helen Lohmann, Vice-President of 
the Repertory Theatre, will take care 
of applicants for membership and 
schedule auditions for this Apprentice 
Group. 
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hogany and gilt. The panel 
design above the mirror is car= 
ried out with vigor, yet the 
contrasting flower colors are 
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INMODERN HOMES 
ALLOVER AMERICA 


IS ADDING TO THE COMFORT OF LIVING 





LICK A KEY on the little instrument 
beside your bed and you have 
wrought a miracle. . . Instantly— 
as if by magic—the voice of your 
maid, your butler, avy member of 

your household to whom you wish to speak, 
answers you clearly over the DICTOGRAPH 
loud speaker. 


Only a telephone you may say, but it is so 
much more! . . . DICTOGRAPH is in effect 
a miniature broadcasting system for your 
home, linking you with all parts of the 
house no matter which room you happen to 
be in. There is no switchboard, no operator, 
no speaking into unsanitary mouthpieces. 
You merely lift a key—and talk! 


DICTOGRAPH climbs steps, does errands, 
saves endless running upstairs and down, 
adds extra minutes to your day. Its highly 
sensitive microphone will pick up any sound 
that would be within reach of the normal 
ear and transmit it faithfully to another part 
of the house. 


Other information relating to the Dicro- 
GRAPH System of Intra-Residence Tele- 
phones is contained in an interesting booklet 
we have published recently, entitled ““Doub- 
ling for Jeeves”. A copy will be mailed to 
you with our compliments upon your return 
of the coupon below. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INc. 
220 W. 42nd St. . 


New York City 





—_— naar —— 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS Co., INC. A.D.1 
220 West 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, “Doubling for Jeeves” 


Name 





Address 
SS 


City etd State. eee 
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tion of a mind seeking and finding a 
reasonable philosophy of life in this 
chaos. Wilson in his earlier plays and 
stories was affected by this confusion. 
He was torn by conflicting emotions. 
He could see no clear way out. The 
progress of the machine age terrified 
him; the culture of jazz conflicted 
violently with 
his classical 
tastes and ed- 
ucation; the 
desire sitio 
escape from 
life by re- 
treating to an 
ivory tower 
fought with his 
desire to par- 
ticipate in the 
exciting, vul- 
gar, live-for- 
the-moment 
life he found 
about him; he 
was undecided 
as to which 
mode of life 
to give his al- 
legiance, that 
of the old 
aristocratic 
tradition or ° 
that of the revolutionists eager to 
bring about a new social order. And 
he has dramatized this struggle. In 
doing so he has made a synthesis of 
the finest elements and aspects of 
these conflicting forces; and so has 
adjusted himself to them. 

Four distinct influences are ex- 
perienced by the hero of J Thought 
of Daisy, and each one is a person 
embodying different points of view 
and different modes of life. One is a 
poetess whose genius forces her to 
live at white heat and whose esthetic 
morality transcends her personal 
morality: men seek to warm their 
hands at the flame of her energy, an 
energy which she is too impersonal 
to conserve. Another is a novelist who 
dedicates his life to the proletarian 
and who has an uncompromising mis- 
sion to seek justice for the underdog, 
a mission that makes him an enemy 
of the privileged class from which 
he comes. Another is a professor of 
philosophy who is enjoying the fruits 
of leisure for meditation and research 
in a great university—a leisure pro- 
vided by the privileged class whom the 
revolutionary novelist would destroy, 
and who teaches the hero to see 
his fellow-beings in a sympathetic 
light, as all participants in the same 
effort to survive, and as all possessing 
qualities which would respond to 
leadership. Lastly there is Daisy, a 
slangy girl from the chorus whom the 
circumstances of life had treated 
badly and who retained a great zest 
for living; she was beauty—pathetic, 
ecstatic, humorous, gay—and tired 
and revitalizing loveliness embodied. 

The hero of the novel scarcely ex- 
ists save as a state of mind; but the 
four characters are admirably drawn, 
the novelist and Daisy especially. The 
poetess hardly comes to life and the 
weakest passages in the book are 
those in the first chapter when Wilson 
attempts to render into prose the 
girl’s poetry, the weakest passages 
and the dullest. Since the book is a 
novel of ideas, the casual novel 
reader may find the first chapter and 
the chapter dealing with the ideas of 
Professor Grossbeake. rather heavy 
going; but there is so much wit and 
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Maristan Chapman. Her new novel, “Home- 
place,” is written in the vocabulary of the 
mountaineer. Published by The Viking Press 


liveliness in the chapters dealing wifi 
the novelist and Daisy and so much 
drama in the scenes in Greenwich 
Village parties that I believe that 
even the casual novel reader will find 
the book entertaining. For the more 
thoughtful reader, I recommend it 
as probably the healthiest novel that 
has come from 
the younger 
generation. It 
is a novel in- 
spiring a new 
hope. 
ELLEN GLAS- 
GOW’S MOST 
BRILLIANT 
NEW NOVEL 
Ellen Glas- 
gow’s They 
Stoop to Folly 
remains in my 
mind as the 
outstanding 
novel on the 
late summer 
and fall lists. 
My readers 
here undoubt- 
edly are al- 
ready familiar 
with it; but to 
any who are 
not I will say that it is Miss Glas- 
gow’s masterpiece to date and she is, 
I believe, a really great novelist. It 


VM 





is a story of the different conse-\ 
quences of seduction through thret 


generations, from the *Seventies to 
the present time, and as such is a 


history of moral attitudes, presented - 


with great wit and marvellous insight. 
WHY DOES IT SEEM DULL? 

There is something sound and solid 
in the work of Susan Ertz and in her 
novel, The Galaxy, we have a study 
of masculine dominance of a British 


‘ household in the Victorian era and 


slightly beyond. The story presents 
the father-as-God idea, beloved to the 
Freudians, in its most terrible form, 
only in this case, the father has the 
Jehovah complex himself. Because 
he holds that all household discipline 
must rest in his authority and because 
he holds the purse-strings, he rules 
his wife and children with tyranny 
and arrogance, suffering no dispute 
of even his opinions. Because his 
daughter does not leave it to him to 
pick the man she is to marry, he 
turns her out; because his intelligent 
son questions his self-righteousness, 
he casts him out without a penny. 
Such treatment leaves its impress 
upon the boy and girl and this im- 
press is delineated by Miss Ertz with 
dramatic strength. 

ARE YOU FOR WILL CUPPY? 

Either you’ are a Will Cuppy fan 
or you aren’t. You either think he 
is the funniest, subtlest, most original, 
cleverest humorist we have, or you 
simply can’t read him. I am in the 
first class; some of my best friends, 
who otherwise appear intelligent, can’t 
see him for dust. His humor is not 
broad. It does not devend on funny 
spelling, or the quick juxtaposition of 
incongruous ideas; it is not farcical 
or slapstick buffoonery: it is the 
humor of a skeptical and inquiring 
mind which plays upon the common- 
place clichés of life with a sort of 
“Is that really true or otherwise?” 
attitude of polite inquiry. Cuppy’s 
first book, How to Be a Hermit, has 
just been published. It is full of 
household hints, recipes and other 


(Continued on page 136) 
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MODERNISTIC 
DESIGN 








In Lightng ~ ~ 


The Vogue for Modern Lighting in residential as well 
as commercial interiors has permanently captured the 
popular faney, and Kaylite’s beautiful Modernistic de- 
signs are enjoying a steady public acceptance, partic- 
ularly since the low prices make possible economical 
installations. A wide range of attractive designs is 
available. 





{rchitects, Decorators and their clients 
are invited to write Dept. D9 for illus- 
trations, and name of nearest dealer. 


138 MOTT STREET, N. Y. C. 
Dept. D9 
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bits of helpful knowledge and wisdom 
of great use to lonely people. 
Herbert Gorman writes, I am 
pained to say, the sloppiest English 
I ever encountered. He uses long 
words without knowing their mean- 
ing, writing apparently by ear, for he 


is a poet and his prose passages often, 


sound as if they might sound well 
aloud by a soulful elocutionist, and 
his syntax is sometimes something 
terrible. Like Dreiser and Balzac, his 
sentences, taking them one by one, 
will not bear critical inspection; and 
he indulges at times in a Hugoesque 
eloquence which sounds mighty like 
bombast and, I think, is. But when 
you have read a whole book of his 
you have forgotten how wretchedly 
he writes. In The Incredible Marquis 
he has written a biography of Alex- 
ander Dumas which catches much of 
the glamor and gusto of The Three 
Musketeers. It is romantic biography, 
documented with great patience and 
research; it has a martial and cavalier 
quality, and it relates the history of 
a fantastic life, the life of a man with 
the mind of a boy who takes a wooden 
sword and slays a half-hundred ene- 
mies and is afraid to creep upstairs 
to bed at night, a man with a color- 
ful imagination and utterly incapable 
of any sense of reality, a great talent 
who is also'a great baby. The book 
is too long by half, but those who 
remember D’Artagnan and his fel- 
lows will want to read it. Gorman 
has uncovered the sources of Dumas’ 


Under Cover 


A Gay and Caustic Review of 
the Latest Books 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


VOLUTION OF ArT. By Ruth de 
Rochemont. Illustrated. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

Without any attempt to be “liter- 
ary”, to announce any “new ideas”, 
or to influence her reader one way 
or the other as to “schools”, Ruth 
de Rochemont has produced a fasci- 
nating, solid and scholarly work on 
the great painters of the Renaissance, 
the sculptors of Egypt, Greece and 
the moderns, the painters of the 
modern world and also an exposition 
in two chapters on prints. 

The author thus traces the devel- 
opment of the great movements in 
art and sets forth the distinctive 
characteristics of each of its great 
periods, treating art as a living thing 
that has grown with the race and 
must continue to grow. Her aim is 
to furnish a substantial background 
into which the reader may fit the 
gleanings of his own search for 
beauty, while offering the moderate 
amount of guidance that will stimu- 
late that search. The result is a book 
quite out of the ordinary and con- 
tagious in its enthusiam for beauty. 


| Gare DuncaANn’s RusstIAn Days 
AND Her Last YEARS IN FRANCE. 
By Irma Duncan and Allan Ross 
Macdougall. Illustrated. (Covici- 
Friede.) 

This begins where Isadora’s auto- 
biography—one of the greatest ever 


tales and shown his methods of work, 
besides having traced his background 
and presented his career. “ 


SOUTHERN MOUNTAINEERS 
IN FICTION 


Maristan Chapman’s Homeplace I 
like better than her The Happy Moun- 
tain. Like her first novel it is a story 
of Southern mountaineers written 
with a vocabulary and accent to cor- 
respond with the rich and beautiful 
language of the mountaineers. The 
story is that of a mountain boy who 
was in love but never could get 
enough money or goods ahead, enough 
security to offer a wife. He achieves 
a home at last, but not until he has 
endured many trials of mountain life. 
Meanwhile small farmers cultivating 
patches on the mountainsides, moon- 
shiners, and their families move in 
and out of the story, talking their 
quaint and poetic speech—a speech 
surviving from Elizabethan and even 
Chaucerian times. 

Ex-Wife, Anonymous, I found ex- 
tremely interesting, as the portrayal 
of a tragedy in the life of a coura- 
geous and talented woman and as a 
moral document. It is a story of 
a woman’s attempt to embrace the 
doctrines of the Emancipated Woman, 
in love as in business, an attempt 
which ran upon the rocks because 
of masculine resistance to the last 
right of freedom asked by these 
women, the freedom to regard fi- 


delity as lightly as do most males. , 


written—leaves off, in July, 1921, 
when she set sail for Russia. Nothing 
can, of course, equal for me the fas- 
cination of “My Life,” but this book 
kept me up nearly a whole night. 
Here are both bright and terrible pic- 
tures of Isadora’s experiences in 
Russia, the almost unbelievable ro- 
mance with the alcoholic and demon- 
ized Russian poet, Essenine, whom 
she married. Then we are in America 
again, where she got into trouble in 
Boston because she waved the red 
flag (how fearlessly Isadora always 
handed it back to our laphog patriots 
and Babbitts!). Then back to Paris— 
starvation, debts and the bohemian- 
ism that she always loved and, 
finally, Nice and the tragic end. All 
this is told vividly with many of Isa- 
dora’s letters interspersed. These 
letters are perfect mirrors of the 
spontaneous nature of this super- 
woman, a combination of mother, 
sweetheart, artist, bohemian, revolu- 
tionist, visionary, egoist, altruist and 
sublime irresponsibility such as the 
world had never seen before united 
in a woman. If I have any prophetic 
gift, I prophesy that hundreds—even 
thousands—of books will be written 
about this erotic woman, one of the 
most important being “Isadora Dun- 
can’s Russian Days.” 


ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM STUDIES. 
Vol. I, Part I. Published by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The first issue of a new periodical 
which will appear semi-annually and 
which is to be devoted to articles of 
scholarly character on important 
works of art in the Museum. For all 
those interested in our great Museum, 

(Continued on page 144) 
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OLDEN hair, rosy cheeks, scarlet jacket; 
G a soft green background ... what a 
beautiful picture! From delicate tint to 
brilliant hue—each color faithfully repro- 
duced. What drama unfolds in the placid 
water of the pool to hold her spellbound? 
You try to look down into the water your- 
self, scarcely aware that it isn’t real—so 
life-like is the projection of Kodacolor, 
home movies in full color. 


Would you like to make permanent living 
close-ups of your loved ones? Would you 
like to capture the glamour and romance 
of the scenes you see on your travels? 
Would you like to record in a colorful 
diary the precious moments in your own 
life? Naturally! Then, before you miss 
another picture opportunity, get a Ciné- 
Kodak, equipped for Kodacolor, and en- 
joy the thrill of making your own movies 
in vivid, natural color. 


You make movies with the Ciné-Kodak 
just as easily as you take snapshots. Point it 
and press the lever. Then put the exposed 





film back in the yellow carton and either 
mail it to us or give it to your Ciné-Kodak 
dealer to forward. In a few days it is re- 
turned ready for projection, and at no addi- 
tional cost, for the charge for developing 
is included in the original price of the film. 


It’s as simple as that. And it’s just as easy 
to make Kodacolor. The same Ciné-Kodak 
(f-1.9 Model B or BB) that takes black and 
white pictures, takes color. The same Koda- 
scope (Model A or B) that projects black 
and white, projects color. You simply use 
the Kodacolor Filter and Kodacolor Film 
when making or projecting Kodacolor. 


Ask your dealer to show you some ama- 
teur-made Kodacolor pictures. Let him 
demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak to you. In 
the meantime, write for free booklet, “The 
Lure of Home Movies.” Eastman Kodak 


Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODACOLOR 


HOME MOVIES IN FULL COLOR 














Approved as a correspondence School 
under the laws of the State of New York. 

















expectations” 


One of the most enjoyable and profitable courses of study for cultivated people that can be 
found today; a course that will help them materially and add enormously to their pleasure 
in the purchasing they do through the rest of their lives; a course that will equip them well 
for the practice of one of the most enjoyable and lucrative of all careers if one is desired; a 
course that iseas fascinating as any novel— 


The Arts & Decoration Home Study 


Course in Interior Decoration 


To plan a room in all its details, to buy furniture, floor and wall coverings, draperies, pictures 
and objets d’art and with them create out of an empty, box-like space a place of enchanting 
beauty and charm, affords a satisfaction closely akin to that produced by the achievement of 
a fine painting or sculpture. As a matter of fact, such a room is just as much a result of 
creative instinct and ability as any painting. 


Interior Decorating is a science as well as an art, since it rests upon very definite and 
immutable laws and principles. No matter how cultured and “artistic” one may be, without 
a thorough knowledge of those laws and principles one cannot avoid mistakes that are im- 
mediately apparent to those who know. 


These laws and principles can be learned in a few months’ time at the cost of a few minutes’ 
thoughtful reading each day—reading which is neither dull nor tedious but absorbingly 
interesting. 


The Arts & Decoration Practical Home Study Course is planned to fit in with your spare 
time. The lessons come to you at regular intervals and are so clearly written and so profusely 
illustrated that they intrigue your interest from beginning to end. Personal correspondence with 
the instructional staff supplements your reading and affords valuable consultation on your 
individual problems. 


Twenty-four Jessons, each one more delightful than the last, make up this invaluable course. 
Step by step they initiate you into the artistic principles that govern the creation of beautiful 
home surroundings Each principal is so concisely set forth, so clearly explained in non- 
technical language, that reading your lessons will be very real pleasure and in no sense a task. 


An enjoyable and profitable career for the cultivated woman 


The work of the Interior Decorator is to create beautiful rooms and homes out of beautiful 
things—beautiful furniture, rugs, pictures, tapestries, objets d’art. The very nature of the work 
compels close association constantly with the most beautiful products of all the arts and crafts. 
The rewards compare favorably with those of any other profession. Any reader of Arts & 
Decoration who has ever wished she could “do something”, either for the sake of the income 
or merely to occupy her time and provide her with a new interest in life, will find this course 
the answer to ker problem. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


Correspondence School 
Certificate of Approval 





“I should like to say 
here how much [enjoy 
this brilliant course, 
which is far above my 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A course of reading which will enrich your 
lifeand beofgreatprofittoyouinmanyways 


What others have found: ex- 
tracts from a fewsof the many 
letters in our files. 


“T wish also at this time to express 
my gratitude for the course in In- 
terior Decoration and to let you 
know that I have profited immensely 
through the knowledge gained by the 
study of same.’ 


“T am very proud of the diploma 
and the course means more to me 
than I can tell you. It is well worth 
every dollar and every hour—fas- 
cinating hours—that I have put into 
it. More than that I am to be married 
this month and this course is a helm 
by which I can steer straight to the 
right course in making my own home.” 


“The lessons are certainly fascin- 
ating. I look forward to the next with 


great enthusiasm. I must confess, the 
course is much more than I_ had 
anticipated, so thorough and detailed.” 


“T am taking this opportunity to 
express my appreciation of the splen- 
did course in interior decoration which 
you have prepared and which I have 
just completed. It more than fulfi:led 
my expectations and you deserve th> 
highest praise for the conscientious 
way in which you conduct it from 
beginning to end.” 


“T cannot tell you how much enjoy- 
ment I am having from the knowledge 
I’ve gained from your Home Study 
Course. It has helped me in a 
hundred ways with our new home.” 


“T shall always praise your course 
to the highest. I have learned more 
from it than some that I know have 
learned in ten years’ experience.” 
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RENCH commode, Transition Period, 

Epoque Louis XV, bearing the stamp 
of the master cabinet maker Vasson. 
Painted on all sides in yellow lacquer with 
a decoration of small personnages in poly- 
chrome and gold. Guaranteed antique and 
of the Epoque in all its parts. Bréche 
marble top. France XVIIIe Siecle. 

















SPANISH 
- LANTERNS 


“Faroles”’ 


In tin, copper or brass, with plain, 
cathedral or colored glass. Also wall and 
ceiling lights, majority reproductions of 
antique originals. 142 models. Jobbers, 
architects and interior decorators gladly 
supplied with illustrated scale catalogue. 


Wrought iron lamps and_ torchéres 
made true to Spanish traditions by 
Spanish craftsmen. 


Furniture, pottery, tiles and everything 
else produced in Spain for furnishing 





and decorating. 


INDUSTRIAS DE ARTE ESPANOL REUNIDAS 
MADRID 7 SPAIN 


American Associates 


MANUEL CARAGOL & SON INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


340 E. 44 ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Send for our illustrated booklet 























Chi’en Lung Ceremonial Jade 
Wine Pot, from the Imperial 
Palace. A magnificient piece of 
beautifully carved and under- 
cut spinach jade, depicting the 
Light Immortals in a Pine 
Grove, surmounted with the 
figure of LaoT’zuas the cover. 


Height +- without stand +- 13” 
Width 1114” Thickness 5” 
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Jades  Porcelains Paintings Sculpture 
Lamps Lacquers Screens _Textiles 
Cabinets Rugs Interiors Jewelry 


Oriental Wraps and Nesligees 
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246=268 Post Street 2206 Kalakaua Ave. 
San Francisco Honolulu 
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“The Gloucester” 


A New England 
Group in Oak 


Among the antique treasures in the Bolles 
Collection in the American Wing of the Met- 
ropolitan, is a lovely chest of drawers, made 
by the craftsmen of Hartford County, Con- 
necticut, late in the 17th century. Charlotte 
cabinetmakers have found in this chest the 
inspiration for a group of bedroom furniture 
in solid oak, which is imbued with the Co- 
Tonial spirit, and which is notable for de- 
tails of carving faith- 
fully reproduced from 
originals. Lovers of 
Colonial furniture will | 
find much of interest 
in this collection. 

The historic furni- 
ture made by Charlotte 
craftsmen includes sev- 
eral Colonial and Early 
American groups for 
the bedroom, a num- 
ber of English periods, 
and the French pro- 
vincial, also many 
reproductions and adap- 
tations of individual 
chairs, tables, desks 
and other pieces for 
theliving room. Cherry, 
pine, maple, beech, oak, 
mahogany and walnut 
are all used, and the 
furniture is distin- 
guished by fine hand 
workmanship and close 
attention to historic 
details. 
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in interesting booklet has 
been prepared showing 
Charlotte collections and | 
giving the history of the | 
furniture. This booklet, | 
and the name of the store 
nearest you representing 
us, will be sent on re 
Please 
address 


10 cents 
coupon, or 
1DO9. 


Dept 





CHARLOTTE FURNITURECO. | 
CHARLOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Showrooms at Grand Rapids 
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send me _ booklet. 
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Residence of Mr. James A. Short at 
Philadelphia, with herring-bone pat- 
tern oak floor, carved oak stair de- 


tail and profusely figured waxed 
paneling. Wm. L. Pritchett, archi- 
tect. Courtesy Ritter Lumber Co. 


curly or bird’s-eye grain. 

Birch, which makes beautiful panels 
because of its fine grain, its uniform 
slightly reddish color and its resis- 
tance to abrasive knocks. Superior 
results can be ob- 
with the 
curly and ‘“‘change- 
able silk” textures 
obtained in special- 
ly selected stock. 

Walnut, because 
of its color, ranging 
from a light tone 
to chocolate brown, 
most beautiful 
when finished “nat- 
ural” but capable 
of being stained or 
bleached to accord 
any  color- 
scheme. Walnut of- 
fers an extraordi- 
mary variety of 
figure-patterns, of 
which the chief 
are stripes obtained 
by quarter-sawing 
waves and ripples 
produced by rotary- 
cutting, the high 
degree of mottling 
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pieces from 
the same log. 
Here, as in 
the case of 
floors, low- 
grade lumber 
will produce 
beautiful re 
sults if it is 
handled sym- 
. pathetically. 

American 
gumwood, 
known 
abroad as 
“hazelwood” 
on © esia tam: 
wea) lima te ae 
Red gum, 
which is all 
heartwood, 
is prefer- 
able. The quarter-sawed grade is much 
more beautiful than the lumber pro- 
duced by plain sawing; it has a ribbon- 
grain and a reddish-brown color which 
are most attractive when “natural- 
finished,” but mahogany and other 
stains frequently are applied to this 
species. The purchaser should see 
that the material is thoroughly sea- 
soned and kiln-dried before accept- 
ing it to use for building purposes. 
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known as “stump 

figure,” the peacock-tail pattern that 
comes from the burl, ‘“‘fiddleback wal- 
nut” derived from trees with rare 
wavy grain, and matched figures ob- 
tained by skillfully putting together 
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Oak wal! panels complete the digni- 
fied elegance of this living room of 
Italian influence, with but little 
other decoration. Courtesy  Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Institute 


These are the hard- 
woods most frequently 
used for plywood panel- 
ing that is to be stained, 
waxed or “antiqued.” 
They also are chief 
among the solid panels, 
though chestnut is se- 
lected occasionally and 
cherry, still more sel- 
dom. However, the 
(Continued on page 140) 


Strips as well as par- 
quetry-blocks and 
planks of oak are now 
chemically treated to 
prevent moisture ab- 
sorption, with its con- 
sequent shrinking, 
warping and buckling. 
Courtesy of The Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. 
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Beautify 
Your Bathroom 





finer mirrored 
cabinet for the 
home where the best 
in appointments is 
appreciated. The 
large mirror of bevel- 
ed plate glass, beauti- 
fully etched, con- 
ceals a cabinet of 
steelsnow white 
enameled— abso- 
lutely sanitary—easy 
to clean. There is a 
wide variety of styles 
in the Hess line. 
You will find just 
the cabinet you want 
for your bathroom. 
Mail the coupon be- 
low for copy of the 
Hess catalog. 


HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. 
1226S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 




























ALRRORED 
CABINETS 


HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO, 


1226 S. Western Ave, 

Chicago, Illinois 

I am interested in Hess Mirrored Cabinets. 
Send me complete catalog. 
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‘Treasures 
to Beautity the Home 


c) From 
FRANCE GREECE 


ITALY HOLLAND 
JAPAN CHINA 





... Here will be found a gen- 
uine Ming Buddha far from its 
ancient shrine; Dresden maid- 
ens strayed from their village 
fair; candle-moulds speaking of 
Puritan days. . . . Antiques, like 
other things, need to be adapted 
for modern useage. This we do and 
the Buddha becomes a beautiful 
table lamp, the Dresden maids 
twin boudoir lamps, the candle- 
mould a unique desk-lamp. 


For the wholesale merchant, and 
particularly for the interior dec 
orator, we specialize in lamps and 
lamp shades . . . in all kinds of 
lamps for all kinds of settings 

in adapting the obsolete 
ornament to the modern utility ... 
in providing that rarest of all 
created things: the correct, con- 
summating detail . . . in shedding 
so to speak, precisely the proper 
light on the subject— 


Mid-western showrooms: 


MARVIN SIMONS 
Michigan Theatre Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Western showrooms: 


W. J. SAYLOR 
5514 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Eastern Factory and showrooms 


ALUDLOW & MINOR 
240 West 23rd Street 
New York City 











Great Music in a 
Little Town 


For Over Fifty Years 
_Lindsborg Has Presented 


as Fremstad, Schumann - 


Heink and _ Spaulding 


HE little town of Lindsborg, 
Kansas, seat of Bethany college, 
boasts an organization as unique in 


Passion Players. For the past fifty 
years the Lindsborg community has 
presented Handel’s “Messiah” three 
times during Holy Week; once on 





Palm Sunday, once on Good Friday, | 


and the third time on Easter Sunday. 
During the other afternoons and eve- 
nings of the week other concerts are 
given which include programs by 


| world-famous musicians. 


Lindsborg was settled more than 
half a century ago by a group of 
music loving Scandinavians, and it be- 
came an institution with them to pre- 
sent Handel’s great oratorio during 
the Easter season. When Bethany col- 
lege was established it was built up 
more for musical and religious train- 
ing than for more purely academic 
subjects, and although a B. A. degree 
is granted for work done, music is 
the course that is mest stressed. Every 
entering student must submit to a 
vocal test, and if he measures up to 


the standards of Hagbard Brase, for | 


the past dozen years conductor of the 


“Messiah,” he must sing in the chorus | 


or leave school. There is no middle 
path. The chorus numbers more than 
500 voices, and it is augmented by 
the Bethany Symphony orchestra un- 
der the direction of Hjalmar Wetter- 
strom. Soloists for the oratorio are 
brought from all over the country. 
Different years have seen Olive Frem- 
stad, Alice Nielsen, Schumann-Heink, 
Johanna Gadski, Reinald Wefren- 
rath, Albert Spaulding, as solo artists. 

This mysic festival is a pioneer of 
the great Southwest, and it is unique 
because it was born amid the hard- 
ships incident to pioneer life on the 
western plains, far from the centers 
of wealth and leisure which are 
usually the homes of musical activ- 
ities. Year after year those who are 
oldest in this service of song are 
moved to more and more prominent 
seats in the chorus, for in this yearly 
musical offering college students and 
townsfolk alike participate. Mrs. C. A. 
Swensson, widow of Dr. Swensson, 
one of Bethany’s earliest presidents, 
directed the first chorus, and she still 
sings in the soprano section. 

The singing of this oratorio year 
after year is not for the passing en- 
joyment of strangers, nor for financial 
gain. It is a song of faith, that, born 
of the deep religious devotion of the 
settlers who came to the Smoky River 
Valley in the early 70’s of the last 
century, has been the keynote of 
the secret of Lindsborg’s “Messiah”. 

The program is given in an audi- 
torium as stark and bare as the bleak 
mountains of the northland. Plain 
pine benches with a board across the 
top in lieu of a back, bare floors, 
walls painted gray and white, greet 
the eye, and offer little of aesthetic 
beauty or of physical comfort. En- 
tering the building, one wonders why 
one came. And then the first chorus 
begins: “And the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed’. 


Handel’s “Messiah”? Each’ 
Spring, with Such Singers | 


its way as is the organization of the | 
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MRS. 
EHRIC 


36 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 


ANTIQUE PEWTER 
and 


DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS 


Extremely 
Secretaire 
Height 6' 2” ; 


=e. 


Queen Anne 
in walnut 
; depth 1'9” 


fine 
Bookcase 
width 2' 3” 


es 
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Ise Waesiee arg) Ne 
clients are invited to inspect 
our unique creations and re- 
productions exquisitely exe- 
cuted in Wrought Iron, on 


view at 





Lamps 
Radiator Covers 
Tables 
Aquaria 
Plant Stands 


e 


Ir is our pleasure to assist Dec- 
orators and Interior Architects in 
the planning and creation of special 
work. Thus, if they will but con- 
sult us, our designers will be 
placed at their disposal. 


-JONnB- Salterini: 
‘Vrousht -Iron- 


35° 37-\West- 23rd. f 
New EB orn 
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EDWARD GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 
THEIR NEW 


SHOW ROOMS 


LAMPS AND SHADES, ACCESSORIES 


HAND-BLOCKED ITALIAN 
WINDOW SHADES 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE FABRICS 
AND TAPESTRIES 


485 MADISON AVENUE 


NINTH FLOOR 


NEW YORK 
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latter can be obtained in wider and 
longer pieces than walnut, for in- 
stance. It stands greater temperature- 
variations without warping or check- 
ing than any other hardwood. And 
these facts, together with its imper- 
viousness to marring, its deep rich 
color and its lovely grain, make cherry 
an exceptionally fine lumber for in- 
terior finish-work. 

Where the woodwork is to be 
painted, a fairly dense wood with a 
smooth hard surface is required. Red 
or sap gum, birch, basswood, magnolia 
and yellow poplar are the preferred 
species in these applications, 

Doors of solid planking may be 
obtained in most of the species men- 
tioned. But usually now-a-days some 
form of “built-up” door is used, and 
these give satisfaction for both in- 
teriors and exteriors. Three kinds may 
be given special designation: 

Flush doors, with or without glass, 
mirrors, transoms or louvres; made 


‘of plies of birch, red or white oak, 
‘walnut, elm, chestnut, ash or imported 
-hardwoods; with inlays of ebony, 


tulip, white holly, satinwood, vermil- 
lion, boxwood and other rare species. 

Laminated doors, designed in twen- 
ty-two styles, either glazed or all- 
wood, usually fabricated from plies of 
softwood to take any hardwood finish, 
but also made of Lauan wood. 

Doors with ventilator attachments, 
which can be obtained in any of the 
species enumerated. 

Hardwoods are seldom used for 
doors and window frames, though per- 
haps the best of the latter are made 
of white oak because of its extreme 
resistance to decay, its straight close 
hard fibre and its ability to stand 
abrasive wear. 

Now if we discuss briefly “interior 
trim,’ our survey of the fields of 
hardwood-usage will be complete. Of 
course, most of the species we have 
mentioned can be used for mouldings, 
baseboards, stair rails and treads, and 
architraves; but the ones usually pre- 
ferred are walnut, chestnut, ash, 
birch, oak and figured red gum. 
Where these details are to be painted 
or enameled, the choice usually is be- 
tween birch, yellow poplar, black or 
sap or red gum, basswood or magnolia. 
In this department of building, too, an 
innovation has occured recently. Trim 
tor windows and doors is prepared, 
cut to size so as to be ready for im- 
mediate application and finishing, and 
wrapped in packages for cleanliness 


and to eliminate waste due to marring. 


Sap and red gum, birch, chestnut, tu- 
pelo, poplar, basswood and various soft- 
woods are prepared in this manner. 

Now it might be well to see what 
imported species are employed in the 
present practice of interior archi- 
tecture. Of the true mahoganies some- 
times used in walls, the Mexican 
variety is most prized, the African 
next and the Central American next. 
French walnut is particularly desir- 
able for its light tone. Tigerwood, 
Hungarian ash, rosewood from Brazil 
or India, satinwood and vermillion 
are available for special cases. The 
various ebonies are used only as in- 
lays. English oak is perhaps the rich- 
est wood that it is practical to use in 
a floor. Tyrolean, Australian and Car- 
pathian oak also are imported for this 
purpose, as well as Burma and Philip- 
pine teak. 

But among these importations, 
none is so popular as Lauan wood 
formerly called Philippine mahogany. 


‘ 


It has a richer color and figure \han 
most woods used for interior dewiils, 
shows a fine ribbon-grain when quar- 
ter-sawed, and adapts itself readily to 
oak, maple, old mahogany and walnut 
stains. Only the finer grades are 
brought to this country, yet they 
compete in price with domestic hard- 
woods. The uses of Lauan wood are 
numerous, including doors, flooring, 
ceiling, interior and exterior trim, 
shelving, stepping, paneling, mould- 
ings, and many others. 

Some mention has been made of 
the newer methods of finishing these 


-various woods, including maple-stains. 


In addition, those who are concerned 
with interior architecture will be in- 
terested in a recently developed 
formula for producing an antique 
effect in oak. First, a stain is pre- 
pared by mixing brown aniline dye, 
nigrosine, walnut crystals and auer- 
amine brown in denatured alcohol. 
After this is applied, the surface is 
filled with a Silax and oil filler. Then 
two thin coats of shellac are applied in 
quick succession, followed by one 
coat of high grade spar varnish. This 
is rubbed with oil and pumice for a 
dull finish or with water and pumice 
for a gloss. The result is the most satis- 
factory antique oak finish possible. 

“Sand-etching” also is done in wal- 
nut, vak and some other hardwoods. 
By this treatment, the softer spring- 
wood is blasted out with sand, leav- 
ing the harder summer-wood in relief, 
and producing a striated driftwed 
effect. In many instances, this has 
been done with stencils so as to make 
raised decoration, but more often the 
panel or moulding is stained and 
waxed after the blasting. 

Wide experience has shown that 
paste fillers are most satisfactory for 
floor-finishing. Some filler is required 
where a wax finish is to be applied, 
but it is not necessary where maple, 
beech or birch floors are to be var- 
nished. In the staining of either in- 
terior or exterior doors, water dyes 
have proved by far the most de- 
pendable. The tendency of the time 
is not to disguise woods by staining. 
But chestnut is frequently stained 
and finished in tones somewhat simi- 
lar to those used on oak. And gray 
stains produce beautiful effects in 
some cases, ash trim being especially 
attractive when treated so. 

One of the essentials of satisfactory 
results for interior woodwork of all 
classes is that the lumper be seasoned 
properly before installation. When 
floors are laid and trim is installed 
before plaster is dry, or when any 
lumber is exposed to inclement 
weather between fabrication and in- 
stallation, trouble is almost sure to 
follow. All flooringand millwork should 
be seasoned properly in the first place, 
then protected from the weather, and 
finally installed at the proper time 
in the course of construction. 

Finally, a word may be said about 
the supply of hardwood lumbers. 
Virgin supplies of the commercial 
species are being used up gradually, 
but there still is sufficient of most of 
them to meet the requirements of 
from thirty to eighty years—without 
considering either reforestation or 
natural reproduction, which promises 
a supply in perpetuity. Chestnut is 
being eradicated by a bark disease; 
the supply of it is certain to declineh{ 
But there still is available a large 
quantity of it, and it is sold at reason- 
able prices in all domestic markets. 
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Pool on Estate of Reginald Newton, Stamford, Conn. 


mOW IS THE TIME 


to build your pool... Then landscape 
ready for use in early summer 


Engineers and Builders of 
Indoor and Outdoor Swimming Pools 


Every detail of construction taken care of from 
survey and location of pool to its final completion. 
We do work throughout the United States. 


Survey and estimate made without obligation. 


SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION 
CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CENTRAL BLDG. N. Y. C. 
Telephone—Vanderbilt 8083 
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H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


For Decorators, Dealers 


and Architects only 


40 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Member of Antique & Decorative Arts League 







































Coal 


Rare and important silver Cruet made in 
London in the year 1804 by Paul Storr. 






E, are pleased to announce 

Mr. Robinson’s return from 
abroad with the finest collection of Old 
English Silver he has ever acquired 
in a single visit. The assemblage in- 
cludes many charming and rare pieces, 
one of which is pictured above, which 


are offered at prices most reasonable. 


Dames Robinson 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
AND REPRODUCTIONS 


V1 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Gnolande 


19 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
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THE ART OF 
COUNTRY HOUSE BUILDING ‘ 


A group of leading architects will give their views on Country House Architecture in 
a series of interviews with John Taylor Boyd, jr., which will be published in Arts & 


Decoration Magazine, beginning in the September issue. 


ROGRESS in country house archi 
tecture in the last thirty years has 
been one of the extraordinary features of 
the marvelous esthetic Renaissance in 
America, which has spread through all 
walks of American’ life and industry. 
Ralph Adams Cram says: “I have fre- 
quently had occasion to comment on the 
astounding development of American 


architecture during the past guarter- 
century, a progress that has put it far to 
the front of all competitors. It is indeed 
a phenomenal cccurrence and one that 
hardly explains itself... . The only paral- 
lel I know is that incredible fifty years in 
the France of the Middle Ages during 
which Gothic was conceived, born and 
brought to maturity.” 


Among the leading architects contributing to this series are:— 


H. T. Lindeberg 

Delano & Aldrich Frank J. Forster 

Mellor & Meigs Lewis Bowman Reginald Johnson 

William Lawrence Bottomly Edmund B. Gilchrist William Dominick 

Roger Bullard George Washington Smith Addison Mizner 
Marion Sims Wyeth and others to follow. 


Gordon B. Kaufman 
Dwight James Baum 


Julius Gregory 





VERY type and period of architecture will built on a smaller scale, and these articles will 

be discussed. To those who intend to build present to you some of the most perfect examples 
a home therefore this series will be of tremen- in existence of every style, enabling you to make 
dous practical value, regardless of the size of the a final choice without fear of future regret, and 
house. The architectural beauty and authenticity to discuss important details with your architect 
of these houses can be incorporated in houses much more satisfactorily. 


Begin the series with the first article—by H. T. Lindeberg—in the 


September 


Arts & Decoration 





in addition to these articles cover- 
ing all the arts that contribute to 
the creation of homes of rare 
beauty, comfort and charm, each 
issue brings to you a Paris letter, 


Arts & Decoration isa monthly -__——_—_—ees 
magazine published, on the 23rd Arts« Decoration 
of every month, by the publishers | 
of the Arts © Decoration Quar- 
terly. It is a magazine that pre- 
on the newest in European art, mu- 
sic and drama by Walter Hanks 
Shaw, a review of the drama by 
Benjamin DeCasseres, a Travel 
department edited by Henry Wel- 
lington Wack, and “Among the 
New Books,” by Burton Rascoe. 


sents to you articles by the 
foremost authorities on architec- 
ture, interior decorating, decora- 
tive accessories, etc., all lavishly 
illustrated with photographs and 


drawings of surpassing beauty. But 





Now on sale on the better newsstands: 50c a copy 
Or, send the coupon below for a trial subscription 


ARTS & DECORATION, 578 Madison Ave., New York 
I enclose $1, for which send me your September, October & November issues. 


Name 


Address 
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What Americans Are Seeing in Paris 


(Continued from page 71) 





Fragment of the famous Monument 
Mickiewicz by the great Bourdelle 


epoch, which is the foundation of 
all contemporary decorative art. Using 
this new understanding of the human 
body, Miss Enters has invented move- 
ments which are neither dancing, 
pantomiming, nor acting but a com- 
bination of all three and something 
else besides. Evidently she felt this 
since the program announced her 
creations as ‘“ ‘Episodes——composi- 
tions in form of dances.” Angna En- 
ters has created a genre of her own; 
she has done for the human body 
what Ruth Draper has done for the 
human voice and face. Realizing at 
once the value of Miss Enters’ com- 
positions, the Parisian audiences set 
their sign of approval on them as 
being the really American contribu- 
tion to those “Galas Modernes” and 
kindly ignored the rest. 
HAIL AND FAREWELL: 
THE THEATRE PIGALLE 

The two most important events in 
the Parisian theatre this season were 
neither plays, revues, nor ballets but 
the closing of one historic theatre, 
the Maison de |’(Euvre and the in- 
auguration of another, the Théatre 
Pigalle. With the closing of the 
)’uvre an entire epoch in the theatre 
ended while with the opening of the 
Theatre Pigalle an epoch was started. 

For in that tiny theatre, off the 
rue de Clichy, in a court-yard, Lugné- 
Poé founded the workshop which 
presented Henrik Ibsen to a startled 
Paris in 1880. And there it was that 
Strindberg, Bernard Shaw, Maeter- 
linck, Singe, Claudel and Lenormand 
were first produced. Now that his 
fight is won, Lugné-Poé has closed the 
doors of his valiant little workshop, 
leaving the fight in the hands of those 
able successors, Dullin, Jouvet, Pitoeff 
and Baty. 

As the l’(Euvre was symbolic of 
its epoch, so the magnificent Théatre 
Pigalle is symbolic of the present 


L’(2UVRE AND 


epoch. This dream-theatre, the gift of . 


Baron Henri de Rothchild to the 
city of Paris, is the most perfectly 
equipped theatre in the world. When 
the Baron decided, four years ago, 
that Paris should possess the first 
theatre in the world, he began by 
sending his architect, Monsieur Siclis, 
with his assistants, cn a tour of the 
world to investigate theatres every- 
where, old and new, in order that 
his theatre should begin where the 
others left off. During the four years 
that followed experts from the four 
corners of the globe collaborated with 


Siclis, installing the most perfect me- 
chanical and electrical devices known. 
After forty million francs had been 
lavished on his dream, the Baron 
Henri de Rothchild, satisfied that he 
had realized it, turned over the 
theatre to his grandson, Philip de 
Rothchild, whose youthful vitality, 
he saw, was necessary to carry on 
the direction of the theatre. 

Carrying out the modern theory 
that architectural beauty can only be 
achieved through economy of means, 
that ornament is superfluous when the 
construction follows the laws of ne- 
cessity, the interior of the Théatre 
Pigalle is built entirely of red mahog- 
any, for besides giving the most sym- 
pathetic glow to the whole theatre, 
this wood serves as a sound board, 
producing the most perfect acoustics. 
The stage itself is an amazing achieve- 
ment in mechanical invention. Or 
rather the stages, for there are four 
distinct stages which can be lowered, 
raised, forwarded or placed next to 
cach other. Each stage is built with 
a Fortuny dome giving the most ex- 
traordinary perspectives. With the 
lighting installation a miracle has 
been worked. There is no limit to the 
possibilities of inventing new systems 
for lighting with such an installation. 

Sacha Guitry has been given the 
honor of creating the first production 
which will inaugurate the Théatre 
Pigalle in the autumn. 
AMERICA’S FIRST BILINGUAL NOVELIST: 
JULIAN GREEN 

For the third time in the last five 
years, an American youth of twenty- 
nine, Julian Green, is the literary sen- 
sation of Paris. With his latest novel, 
“Leviathan,” Green has become an 
international figure and an_inter- 
national problem. What is the status 
of an American, born in Paris, edu- 
cated in America and France, who 
writes novels about America in 
French? Being the first American to 
become a literary influence in a Latin 
country, Julian Green’s position is 
unique. The nearest comparison is, 





QUOD WWW WG 
Julian Green, whose third novel 
“Leviathan” is causing a sensation. 
His “Closed Garden” is memorable 


of course, the case of Henry James 
in England. But after all James wrote 
in English for an English-speaking 
public. Julian Green links two dif- 
ferent races, two different cultures. 

Green’s second novel, “Adrienne 
Mésurat” was crowned by _ the 
Académie Francaise in 1928 as being 
the best novel written in France that 
year. And as “Leviathan” is greatly 
superior, there is every reason to be- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Exhibition and Sale 


of Guaranteed Genuine 


English 18th Century Furniture 


and a Magnificent Collection of 


Old Chintz 


Hand Painted Silk Panels 
Farly Chinese Wall Papers 


The Hotel Laurelton 


147 West 55th Street, New York 


September 28—October 19 


Reasonable prices 


Strictly trade only 


JOHN A. PEARSON of LONDON 





The 
Pennsploania Academp 


of the ffine Arts 


Broad and Cherry Streets 


Philadelphia 


THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL 


IN AMERICA 


Instruction in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and Illustration. Write 


for Illustrated Circular. 


Eveanor A. Fraser, Curator 





MARGUERITE TODHUNTER 
Executive Placement 
(Agency) 


for the 
ART TRADES 


Excellent immediate openings in 
all fields. Salaries consistent with 
ability 


and experience. 


109 East 34—New York 
CALEDONIA 6278 








MILCH 


GALLERIES 





l 


“Baby Deer” (No. 1) Chiseled Brass 
534” High—By Heinz Warneke 





American 


PAINTINGS 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS 
ETCHINGS 
SCULPTURE 


Dealers in 


108 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


















GUEST TOWEL—15x 24” 
$24.00 Doz. Monograms 
2” $19.50 extra. 

FACE TOWEL—18 x 34” 
$36.00 Doz. Monograms 
9%” $94.00 extra 


A Modern Towel 


Equally 
| delightful to 
eye and touch 


“HUCK-A-BACK “* —what new 
significance this good old-fash- 
ioned word takes on in the lat- 
est towels imported by Mosse. 

Pure linen; vertical stripe self- 
achieved through clever weay- 
ing; changing in the border to pastel shades 
of Delft Blue, Gold, Green, Apricot and 
Orchid; to harmonize with the colorful trend 
in bathroom decoration. 

Original always, here Mosse has given a 
welcome decorative value to this most sooth- 
ing and practical towel. 


OSSE 


IpNECLORR POM Re Agel E-ee 


750 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 


NOTE THE 
NEW ADDRESS 











Sm Nolibr bbe. 


Gentlemens Jailors 


PAR EXCELLENCE 
IN CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


The Exceptional Character 
of our Clothes for Formal, 
Business, and Sport Attire 
is Reflected by our Large 
and Prominent Patronage. 


Our Representatives visit 
the Principal Cities in the 
Middle West—dates will 
be sent upon application. 


JE2 Lifthes enete.at Ib Sv 08 
fp we 
Net p Ypgffs 
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What Americans Are Seeing in Paris 
(Continued from page 143) 


lieve that it will be so honored this 
year. If Green keeps up this pace 
he will certainly land in the Académie 
Francaise as one of the forty Immor- 
tals; that is if he decides to become 
a naturalized Frenchman. In any case 
he is worth watching. 

L’ENFANT TERRIBLE WRITES “LES EN- 


FANTS TERRIBLES’’: COCTEAU’S LATEST* 


Continuing his career as the En- 
fant Terrible of the Parisian literary 
and art world, Jean Cocteau has again 
startled Paris with his novel, “Les 
Enfants Terribles”. With his genius 
for seeing everything from a fresh 
point of view, Cocteau has treated 
the same subject that André Gide 
wrote about in his “Counterfeiters” 
—youth, giving it an entirely original 
interpretation. Gide analyzed th> 
problems which confront the mass 
of adolescents while Cocteau has 


taken an exceptionally sensitive 
brother and sister whose individual 
problems interested him. Above all ¢ 
poet, Jean Cocteau has treated his 
subject from a poet’s point of view, 
emphasizing those qualities in his 
characters which are personal to them. 
He writes of these youths’ amazing 
mental adventures in the purest, most 
classic French style, relying upon the 
adventures themselves to give the 
reader an impression of the chaos of 
youth. 

“Les. Enfants Terribles” may be 
Cocteau’s last fling in his old role 
of Enfant Terrible for since the 
publication of this novel the Comédie- 
Francaise has announced a one-act 
play of his, “La Voix Humaine,” for 
production this winter. So Jean Coc- 
teau may be on the road to reform and 
perhaps will become serious at last. 


Under Cover 


(Continued from page 136) 


ZDALUS AND THEsPIs. The Con- 

tribution of the Ancient Dra- 
matic Poets to Our Knowledge of the 
Arts and Crafts of Ancient Greece. 
Illustrated. By Walter Miller. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


An unusual book which evidences 
years of research and study. Mr. 
Miller, of the University of Mis- 
souri, is saturated with a love of 
Greek art, and, as he says, this book 
is from his heart as well as his head. 

The classical drama abounds not 
only in allusions to contemporary 
history and politics but in allusions 
to architecture and topography, to 
sculpture and painting, to pottery and 
engraving. Mr. Miller has gathered 
together this material and with it 
has filled in many a gap in the history 
of the constructive industries of 
Greece. The work presents new chap- 
ters in the history of Greek art and 
serves at the same time as an archae- 
ological commentary on the dramatic 
poetry of Greece and Rome. 

There are chapters on the archi- 
tecture and topography that figure 
in the extant drama—the temples and 
shrines at Athens, Olympia, Delphi, 
Delos, Epidaurus, Sparta; the palaces 
and tombs of Homeric heroes at 
Argos, Mycenz, Thebes, Troy; and 
public and private buildings of the 
Greece that was contemporary with 
the poets themselves. A remarkable 
book! 


HADES OF OUR ANCESTORS. Ameri- 

can Profiles and Profilists. With 

Illustrations. By Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

An authoritative and comprehen- 
sive study of the art of the silhouette 
in America written by one renowned 
as a lover of this art. A profile is 
always a curiosity sharpener. These 
illustrations whet the appetite for the 
full face. 


ODERN FRENCH PAINTERS. By th 

Maurice Raynal. Translated 

by Ralph Roeder. With Over One 
Hundred Plates. (Brentano’s.) 

This covers the whole field minute- 
ly. All schools are explained for the 
reader and it is well and sometimes 
glowingly written. M. Raynal writes 
to inform, not flatter, he says. Still, 
he seems to prefer a “groping and 
blundering” art to imitators and dilu- 
ters. This may be true, but some of 
these “moderns” seem to me to be 
more “dope” than “grope.” Can any- 
thing take the place of sanity?— 
and by sanity I do not mean the 
normal. 


HE SuMERIANS. By C. Leonard 
Woolley. Illustrated. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

An account of the Sumerian civili- 
zation by a man who spent many 
years in the Land of Ur. A good 
book for those who dabble in such 
matters. 


Decorative Tiles 


(Continued from page 124) 


diator grille—in combination with 
glass shelving and mirrors the sheen of 
polished metal, the colorful window 
curtains and rugs and mats matching 
the plumber’s shower curtains and 
lastly those objets de l’art moderne 
my lady’s toilet articles and bottles. 
Thus will we give the plumber a 
setting worthy of the art he is devel- 
oping. 

For the kitchen the same may be 
true, in certain cases at least. Even 
in the large kitchens of the mansion, 
where there is much practical appara- 
tus and where labor of cleaning must 
be considered, a kitchen need not 


look like a surgeon’s workshop. Even 
there the tile may be colorful and 
attractive. But in the smaller kitchen 
where the housewife must, whether 
she intends to or not, spend some of 
her time, decoration and hominess 
and comfort are coming into play, 
without sacrifice of practical exigen- 
cies and here, no less than in the bath- 
room, tilework may supply the note 
of necessary color, of taste and of 
style. And has not our new-found 
aesthete, the plumber, here done his 
part also in generously presenting us 
with the apple-blossom or the peach 
or the wistaria-hued sink? 
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aor ear will be / ) d N LY 


parked... and 


ae  * A FEW WOMEN 
CANE OVVINEA 
ew _ i) RUSSIAN SABLE 


parked too long—well—at Reischmann’s a chauffeur will Gera 
drive your car to the Commodore Garage . . . that you 9 O10 
may enjoy shopping in the most interesting furniture show- 
rooms in New York . . . free from worry. There is no 
charge for this service—you may stay longer than you in- 
tended . . . we want to be sure you won’t be sorry you 
lingered . . . your car will be returned to our door when 
youre ready ... 








cost to you... 


» you know what that means 





.Not alone because it 


EKISCHMANN the most luxurious of all coats 


FINE FURNITURE but because there are com- 
MANUFACTURERS ... Since 1863 IMPORTERS 


228 Hasr 45% or, my. | 
—near Grand Central— available each Season ... This 


paratively few Russian sables 











= —— | year by long and patient 
effort we have succeeded in 
| assembling what we con- 


sider the finest collection of 





Russian sables in the world 














— but we can make only 


| 
anish the 7 
four perfectly matched coats. 


garbage can forever! 


| tiem no more than you pay for a 
good electric washer, you can for- 
ever rid your home of the foul 
smelling, germ breeding, work-creating 
garbage can and the unsightly, space- 
taking rubbish pile responsible for 75% 
of residence fires! 
Install the Chimney-Fed Kernerator 
using your new home’s regular chimney 
when it is in or near the kitchen. The 
handy hopper door, shown above, con- 
nects with the chimney and leads to a 
brick combustion chamber in the base- 
ment where the daily waste accumu- 
lates for an occasional lighting (a 
match does it — no fuel required — 
the discarded combustible waste is the 
only fuel needed). 
The Basement-Fed Kernerator, for your 
home already built, costs about the 
same as the portable gas-fired incinera- 
tor of half the capacity, and provides 
abundant room for not only garbage 
and combustible waste, but all rubbish 
and non-combustibles like tin cans, etc. 
as well — and which nothing less in 
size can conveniently dispose of. 
Send for booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 
772 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


_ KERNERATOR 


rN Cou NSE RAE! ON 


“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
for New and Existing Buildings, 





Imported Wallpapers 


Lloyd imported wallpapers are ar- 
tistic in design and color, durable 
in quality, and “fast to light”. 

Your dealer or decorator should 
have stock or Lloyd sample books. 
If not, ask him to write to the 
nearest establishment listed below. 


w.x.s. Lloyd co.,1s 


NEW YORK—48 West 48th Street 
BROOKLYN—570 Atlantic Avenue 
NEWARK—4 Walnut Street 
CHICAGO —434 So. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON—420 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1620 Spruce Street 
(JOHN H. WHIT WELL, Inc. * 
WHEELING, W. VA.—1121 Market Street 
(R. C. DANCER, Inc.) 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. —290 York Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO. ) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—111 Chestnut Street 
(H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 
TORONTO, CANADA—1 Wellington St. W. 
(Ff. C. DAVIDGE & CO., Ltd.) 


oa 





WAECKEL 


HJAECKEL & SONS 
FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 











OVER4C0 YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPERS 


| 


\ 


a 
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“erry Christmas” 


UST now it’s a little early to give expression 
to this sentiment—but in a few months from 
now you will be facing the ever-recurring joy of 
making up your list of Christmas gifts and send- 
ing your “Merry Christmas” to your circle of 


friends. 


It is none too early, however, to impress upon 
your mind that no matter what else you purchase 
for Christmas—Give Something to Beautify the 


Home. 


Out of the vast variety of beautiful things pre- 
sented for Christmas buying, there’s one field— 
the field of interior decorative arts—which offers 
the widest and most diversified opportunities for 
selecting gifts of great distinction and rare 


beauty. 


In this field your imagination and taste are given 
widest play and no matter what you select it will 
be in good taste and its beauty of form and color 
authenticated by the hand of some great designer 


and master craftsman. 


The field of interior decorative arts comprises 
furniture, rugs, draperies, pianos, radios, china, 
glass and silverware, paintings, prints and etch- 
ings, bronzes, antiques and the thousand and one 
other objects which come within the field of deco- 


rative and utilitarian appointments for the home. 


Here you have the opportunity to select a gift 
which will not only be a continual source of joy 
to the recipient, but will add an element of beauty 
and utility to the home it beautifies and win the 


admiration of every beholder. 


The Christmas Gift Number of ARTS & DECORATION, on sale November 22, will 

contain the widest selection of beautiful articles for Christmas Gift purposes ever 

brought together by any magazine. Defer your selection until you see this beautiful and 

interesting number. It will repay you in time and money saved and in a greater measure 
of happiness to the recipient of your gift 


Arts & Decoration 
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A BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR 


can be readily achieved by the use of 


. . . 
Philippine INDOAKO Woop 
(formerly sold by us as “Philippine Mahogany”) 
Doors, Trim, Panelling and Flooring 


Rightly, you give much thought Philippine INpoAKo Woop will 
to the many important details of give you lasting pleasure and 





your new home. Most important 
of all is the selection of a suitable 
wood for your trim and doors 
which cannot readily be changed 
but with which you must live, 


satisfaction, creating a charming 
and fitting background for a well 
appointed home. Our Service De- 
partment will be glad to supply 
complete information on request, 





year after year. without charge, of course, to you. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK CoO. 
220 East Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 











VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, 
Furniture and Decorations 


ITALIAN SUBJECTS 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY. Anderson. New, revised edition. With 80 full-page 
plates and 120 text illustrations. $6.00 

A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. Cumming. 


Illustrated, 2 volumes. $12.50 


SMALLER ITALIAN VILLAS AND FARM HOUSES. 


Lowell. 125 plates and numerous text illustrations. $20.00 


THE GARDENS OF ITALY. Bolton. Hundreds of full-page 


plates with historical and descriptive notes. $25.00 
CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. Bumpus. 
Well illustrated and described. $7.50 


ITALIAN INTERIORS AND FURNITURE. Hunter. 200 


plates with over 500 illustrations. 2 vols. $60.00 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Arts €* Decoration 


578 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN WALNUT, THE TREASURE WOOD OF ALL THE WORLD 


=4 





A room displayed in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


for the eee riode 


THe extensive use of American Walnut 
by the most eminent of the modern de- 
signers of furniture and interiors is but 
natural in a day when emphasis is on 
candour. For American Walnut has those 
qualities of finish, of color, of figure, and 
of durability which arte so necessary in 
modern design. Its finish is satiny smooth, 
lustrous but not brilliant. Its color is 
mellow, deep, and true. Its figure, always 
graceful, is capable of infinite variation. 
And its resistance to the ravages of wear 
has been proved through the centuries. 
Be sure, therefore, to specify American 
Walnut when planning individual pieces 
or ensembles in the modern manner. 


“<The Story of American Walnur’’ con- 
tains valuable suggestions for those 
interested in modern design — as well 
as helpful information on Period Fur- 
niture. A copy is yours for the asking. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
Room 3901, 616 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 


Investment Securities 





11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 


New YorkK 


209 So. La Salle St. 33 No. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 








Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rochester, Minn. 
Davenport, Iowa Rockford, III. Kansas City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. 


Minneapolis 





Willies a fi é Ls te we os ZA 
Above: Snow sports are the life of bright Canadian winters. 
They attract many Americans and Europeans. Here the Cana- 
dian ski championships were decided at the Céte des Neiges 





Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Tulsa 
Buffalo 

St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Seattle 
Toledo 


Boston 
Portland 
Rochester _ Baltimore 
Hollywood Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Kansas City 


Dayton 
Wheeling 


Oakland, Cal. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Richmond Marietta, Ohio 
San Francisco Bartlesville, Okla. 
Oklahoma City Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Cable Address **Hathrops’’ New York 
















































“SAVOYV-PLAZA 


Fifth Avenue, New York, 58th to 59th Streets 
) 


Henry Ne Rost, President 














Jump, Montreal. Courtesy 


purple shadows, the mesquite and 
cacti, the Indian and his fleet little 
pinto, we now find numerous art 
colonies where men and women of 
culture and talent carry on lives of 
happiness, charm, economy and free- 
dom from the major domestic pests. 
Indeed, the so-called American wil- 
derness is being rapidly peopled by 
creative individuals who find their 
greater inspirations where life is 
simplest, where civilization is shorn 





ural wonders; cruises on our pictur- 
esque rivers and great lakes; sight- 
seeing from the club car window of 
the finest overland trains in the world, 
many of which are sootless, cinderless 
and as spotless as cheerful Phoebe 
Snow—these home travels are a 
pleasurable revelation to all who have 
not observed what travel science has 
done within a few short years to 


Canadian National Railways 

tions of our national liberty, built our 
institutions, reared our ponderous 
mills and marts in the world of com- 
merce. 

So the Sea and the Hills are forever 
calling us, and they who are spirited 
and curious of life, sail the seas and 
scale the peaks in search of the bigger 
thrills in the natural world against the 
paltry pains and puny pleasures of 
the artificial world in towns! 

Peoples, even more than places, 





Fad 
a 42 gh 
Fala Fy =\ ) 
a a 9] | be : ol F 
3) 2) a; ai : | ue f e i f vibe tea i Moe 
3 1 S 3! Bit Above: In the land of the Incas, at Lima, capital of Peru, the American 
| 3 3 C| ai ty | Consulate presents a tropical serenity in a charming South American city. 
| Ha 3 5| 3} thi Here travel is comfortable, interesting. Courtesy Thomas Cook and Son 
3 3) 3 3] pel 
EEE! 4 iz | of its fripperies, follies, flappers and  betimes afford travel’s most vivid 
se EI a, ||| ||| their flapdoodle. interest. The colorful life of the Old 
“ip A visit to our refreshing forest World is an unending study to every 
o. preserves, great national parks; nat- live intellect. Surprise on surprise is 


the reward of the observant rambler 
here and abroad. Within the radius 
of a single round trip to the Pacific 
Coast, over sixty national foreign 
groups may be observed living lives 
as exotic in character as any abroad. 
And yet these racially tenacious com- 
munities are gradually becoming a 
real part of the American people, of 


z pe ] American progress and a loyal legion 
Large ee Nees Suuttes N ow Leasing whet our natural desire to see the of patriotic American institutions. 
world. Canada, our nearest, most alert and 


l fate O 
Mme alawce SCCUPATICY 
Two to Four Room Suites in The Addition 


Furnished or Unfurnished Attractive Rentals 


Same Management as The Plaza 











| 
| 
| 
if 


The Call of the Sea is in the blood 
of most of us. And the lure of the 
mountains, the fascination of crag 
and cavern, is another wild surge in 
the heart of all rugged men and 
women. It is the romance and adven- 
ture come down to us from the flesh 
and spirit of our forbears—the 
| heroic pioneers who laid the founda- 








enterprising neighbor, is, in herself, 
worth a whole lifetime to explore. 
There is something so sturdy, so 
genuine, so doggedly determined about 
Canada in the national aspect of the 
world, one cannot resist acclaiming 
her splendid virtues. And yet, Can- 
ada’s national stride is still that of 
(Continued on page 150) 
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French Silk Mufflers 


$25.00 each 


$18.00 


French 
Silk. Crepe 
Handkerchiefs 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


It is not too early to order Gifts to be monogrammed 
in time for the Holidays. Our Offerings are Unusual. 


Linen 
Handkerchiefs 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


111 Monovrams additional 
to the prices here quoted 


LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 












Tailoring 
the Gentleman in a strictly individual- 


ized manner for his attire be it 










Business, Dress or Sport 
and the Lady for her Man Sewn Cross 
Saddle Riding Coats, Breeches or Jodhpurs 


“Allfied oe Cc 


580 Fifth dvenue New York 


N.W. Corner 47" Street Bryant 2040 
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“Unrivaled as to Location ~~~ 
_ Distinguished throughout the World 
for its Appointments and Service 


TAZA 


PIE Te AVENUE Ay CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK 


CABLE ADDRESS: PLAZA NEW YORK 


a FrReD STERRY 
PRESIDENT 


JOHN D. Owen 
MANAGER 




















NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 





Distinguished Paintings 


11 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
484 NO. KINGSHIGHWAY BLVD. 


Member of The 
Member of The 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 


Antique & Decorative 
American Art Dealers 


Arts League 
Association 
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/ glass 


cobalt blue, 


mirrored — 
tops of 


azure blue, 


green, amber, gold or 
amethyst—another 
charming Walton crea- 
tion. Tables are 15 inch 


high and 24” or 30” in 
diameter. Write today 
for interesting folder 
describing work of 
the Walton Studios, 
AGEDKS 
J. Leo Grogan, Sth Ave. WA 
Now ye kG ity 
R. I wha np 36S. State St od 
ioago L i 

M. Green, 49-4th St., San Francisco a & U Di oO Ss 


119 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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extreme youth. Her colossal energy; 
her vast natural resources; a country 
from coast to coast as wonderful as 
the entire Continent of Europe—all 
these are playing with a destiny of 
tremendous parts and promise. But 
to us the heart and soul of Canada 
reside in her peculiar natural beauty— 
a beauty only equalled in the far 
western and southwestern regions of 
the United States. Canada has been 
developed more by travel than by any 
other agency. Travelers, voyageurs, 
prospectors, pioneers, ranchmen of 
vision have rapidly built a country on 
the heels of two of the finest railway 
systems in the world. Without these 
railway organizations, their daring, 
constructive and administrative 
genius, there would be no modern 
Canadian cities, no far-flung prov- 
inces producing the grain, cattle and 
lumber that are sustaining the British 
Empire in the north. 

For many years the London Times 
editorial page has borne this Kipling 
legend: “What do they know of 
England who only England know?” 


Natives meet 


sLand of 





other lands, you will know little of 
your own, and less of life as a ro-) 
mance and an adventure— “a little* 
light between two darks”, as a great 
philosopher once summed it. Go to 
the impressive grandeur and majestic 
stature of the Alps; the Fjords of the 
the Midnight Sun; the 
Steppes of Siberia; the Saharan plains 
and monuments; the volcanic tortures 
of Thibet; the African Veldt, its great 
falls, water-ways, peaks and plateaus; 
the Corsican Coast and the dull and 
frugal life behind it; the joyous 
beauty, spirit and glorious art of 
France, Greece and Italy; the strange 
ways- and weird hills of the Basque 
country in Spain; the music, beer and 
crackling pretzels of Germany; the 
eloquent architectural achievements 
of India; the ruins of Egypt; the 
opalescent calm and leaden tempests 
of the Mediterranean; then observe 
the dawn in your own nature of some- 
thing rich and abiding, something 
keen and so edifying that you will 
wonder how anyone could smugly and 
contentedly exist without travel any 


in friendly greeting on an Algierian thoroughfare. Courtesy 


of Hamburg-American Line 


That sums up the travel and explora- 
tory spirit of those great colonizers, 
the British throughout the world. 
Travel has literally made the Briton 
and given him his vast possessions. 
And intelligent travel, under the ex- 
pert guidance now so abundantly 
provided by all progressive trans- 
porters, will make the American what 
he is destined to be if he recognizes 
the unlimited opportunities for pleas- 
business and finan- 


ure, self-culture, 
cial gain in exploratory travel with 
the general objective of discovery. 


This objective and these opportunities 
are the real substance of travel—not 
merely sailing a sea or riding on a 
luxurious train. 

The Old World, East and South, is 
a vast museum of man’s past per- 
formance and future promise. Every 
vital nature should seek to explore 
the Old World as well as the New. 
Until you have seen and felt and 
mingled with the human swarm in 


more than without a rational amount 
of food, fuss and fun. 

Whether you awaken in a train 
drawing room, on the deck of a ship, 
or between the rancid humps of a 
patient camel, your dawns will always 
break into the new day with this— 
Dana Burnet’s song of his dog: 


“Oh, the Dawn it went before us 
through a shining lane of skies, 
And the Dream was at our heartstrings 

and the light was in our eyes... .” 


Epiror’s Note—This is the introduc- 
tion to a series of monthly articles on 
the interesting and accessible regions of 
the world. Each month Arts AND DEc- 
ORATION will publish in its newly- 
organized Travel Department text and 
illustrations of places and events of 
timely interest to all its readers. Its 
travel articles will be seasonal, beauti- 
fully illustrated and authoritative, and 
indicate travel opportunities of excep- 
tional character, pleasure and comfort. 
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THE 
SEASON'S MOST 
INTRIGUING. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 


S=RESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS, THE 
ARTISTS AND THE 
DECORATORS™~ 





It 1s a fresh and comfort- 


Trans-Atlantic Sailings 
October 


COURTESY OF CLARK’S TOURS 
Times Building, New York City 


this of new 





able beauty 
Haddon Hall. Everything 
is here to delight your eye 





Frank’s Eighth Annual Cruise DeLuxe 
Cunard R. M. S. Scythia from 
New York, Jan. 28, 1930 





and your sense of comfort. EASTBOUND FROM NEW YORK 





Sports rooms, squash 
sun’ 


Sandy 
Cove, a playroom for the 


courts, gymnasium, 


bathing rooms, 


children—and bedrooms of 
beautiful decorative 
schemes, the results of un- 
stinted planning. Ocean 
thc breezes blow in through 
open windows, and out 
the windows there’s the 


broad ocean view. 


Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golf- 
ing facilities. Write for 


rates and literature. A 


Motoramp garage adjoins 


the hotel. 





CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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Sit. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


Tues. 


Wed. 
Wed. 


Thur. 
Thur. 


Fri. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Mon. 


Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 


Thur. 


Fri. 
Fri. 
Fri. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 
Sat. 


Mon. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 


3 p.m. 
Midnight 
noon 
6 p.m. 


12.01 a.m. 
8 p.m. 
Midnight 
1 a.m. 

7 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 
11.30 a.m. 
1 a.m. 

1 a.m. 

3 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 

11 a.m. 


+ p.m. 
Midnight 
noon 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
Midnight 
Midnight 
6 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
12.10 a.m. 
11 a.m. 

3 p.m. 
12.05 a.m. 
2 p.m. 
noon 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
11.55 p.m. 
11 p.m. 
noon 
11 a.m. 
3 p.m. 
Midnight 
7 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
3 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
noon 
3 p.m. 
11.30 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
noon 
noon 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 


Midnight 
12.01 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
Midnight 
4 p.m. 
noon 
4 p.m. 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 
1 a.m. 
11.30 a.m. 


0. 10 a. m. 
11 a.m. 
11 a.m. 


Midnight 
noon 





1i a.m. 


\Cleveland . 


Aquitanta 


Muenchen 
La Bourdonnais . 


.| Manuel Arnus 


Reliance. . 
Majestic 
Tuscania 
Bremen. . 
Paris.. 
Hellig Olazv.. 
Scythia. 
Cameronia 
| driatic 
Lapland 
Minnesota, 
St. Louis. . 


Kungsholm.... 


.|Cristobal Colon. ... 


Republic . 
Berengaria 
Pres. Roosevelt 
Karlsruhe 


Samaria ... 
Samaria 
France 
Oscar II 
Roma 
Luetzow 
New York 
Staltendam.... 
Leviathan . . 
Transylvania 
Carinthia 


Pennland 
Cedric 
Olympic.... 
Saturnia 
Mauretania 


Stuttgart. . 
Lancastria 


Ile de France 
Veendam. . 





12.01 a.m. 


Deutschland 


Belgenland 
Baltic 
Homeric 
Conte Grande 


Gripsholm 
Frederik VIII 
Sinaia 


Roussillon 
Dresden. . 
Aquilania. 
Resolute 


Branconia..... 
Minnewaska. . 


Majestic 
Milwaukee 
Augustus 
Drottningholm 
Andania 


.|M. de Comillas 


Berengaria 
Pres. Harding 
Reliance 
Muenchen... 








Pres. Harding. ee REM E 


. |ANTWERP:? 


.. | HAMBURG: 
.| ROTTERDAM: 

..|GENOA: Gibraltar, 

. . |}GOTHENBURG 

..|BILBAo; Vigo, Coruna, Gijon, Sant. 
..|BREMEN: Cobh, Plymouth, Cherbourg 
. |SSOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


New Amsterdam 4 
C. Biancamano... . 


Rochambeau......... 
.|LONDON: 


. | HAVRE: 


.| TRIESTE: 


..| BREMED 
.|HamBurG: Cobh 
.|LONDON: Plymouth, Havre 


Westphalia. “ee 


Stavangerfjord........ 


. | LIVERPOOL: 


HAMBURG: Boston, Cobh, Cherb. 
SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
BREMEI Southampton, Boulogne 
BORDEAUX: Coruna 

BARCELONA: Cadiz 





.|HAmMBURG: Cherbourg, Southampton 
..|SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 
..|LONDON: Plymouth. Havre 
..|BREMEN: Cherbourg, Southampton 
..|HAVRE: 
../|COPENHAGEN: Christiansand, Oslo 
.|LIVERPOOL: 


Plymouth 


Boston, Cobh 
GLasGow: Londonderry 

LIVERPOOL: Cobh 

Plymouth, Cherbourg 
LONDON: Boulogne 

Cherbourg, Southampton 
Plymouth, Boulogne 
Naples 


BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
BREMEN: Boston, Galway 

Havre: Direct 

Plymouth, Havre 
LONDON: Plymouth, Havre 
Plymouth 

COPENHAGEN: Christiansand, Oslo 





.|GENOA: Gibraltar, Naples 

..| BREMEN 

..|/HAmBuRG: Cherbourg, Southampton 

..|ROTTERDAM: 
.| SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


Plymouth, Boulogne 


GLASGOw: Londonderry 
LIVERPOOL: Cobh 

LONDON: Cherbourg 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 
SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 


¥:; Plymouth, Cherbourg 
: Southampton, Boulogne 


BREME 





Havre: Plymouth 


.|ROTTERDAM: Plymouth, Boulogne 


HAMBURG: Southampton, Cherbourg 

LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 

GLasGcow: Londonderry 

LoNDON: Plymouth, Boulogne 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 

LIVERPOOL: Cobh 

SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

GENOA: Gibraltar, Naples 

Oso: Bergen, Stavanger, Christ. 

GOTHENBURG 

COPENHAGEN: Christiansand, Oslo 

MARSEILLES: Prov., St. Vin., Los 
Palmas 

BoRDEAUX: Coruna 

BREMEN: Cobh, Cherbourg 

SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

HAmBurG: Cherbourg, Southampton 

BREMEN: Cherbourg, Southampton 

LonpDoN: Plymouth, Havre 

Havre: Plymouth 

BREMEN: Southampton, Boulogne 

BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 

Cobh 

Lonpon: Cherbourg 

ANTWERP: Plymouth, Cherbourg 

(LIVERPOOL: Boston, Cobh 

SOUTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

HaAmBurcG: Cobh, Cherbourg 

Genoa: Gibraltar, Naples 

GOTHENBURG 

LIVERPOOL: Cobh 

BARCELONA: Cadiz 

SouTHAMPTON: Cherbourg 

BREMEN: Plymouth, Cherbourg 

HameBurac: Cherbourg, Southampton 

BREMEN: Cobh, Cherbourg 











Alphonso XIII.... 


.|BrtBao: Vigo, Coruna, Gijon, Sant. 
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; Azores, Lisbon, Naples, Pal. 
......|/SOUTHAMPTON: Plymouth, Cherbourg 
Geo. Washington...... 

















Brilliant culmination of 
54 years’ travel experience 
... the complete cruise to 
the historic Sea of Antiquity 
... over a skillfully planned 
sea-path to ports of pleas- 
ure, fashion and romance 
- - - aboard a ship whose 
polished elegancies chal- 
lenge those of the most lux- 
urious club... and whose 
cruising qualities have 
proved superb. 


67 perfectly planned 
days of pleasure, providing 
an exceptionally long visit 
in Egypt and the Holy Land 
... and including such un- 
usual ports as Cattaro, 
Tunis, Taormina, Malta, 
Ragusa .. . in addition to 
the usual Mediterranean 
countries .. . an itinerary 
turned into a thrilling ad- 
venture, a daring sum total 
of all others. 


Naturally such a cruise 
has a wide appeal... essen- 
tially necessitating early 
bookings. Rates from $950 
... including an elaborate 
program of shore excur- 
sions, Cunard’s finest First 
Class service and cuisine, a 
free stopover in Europe 
and return by any Cunard 
steamer. The membership 
is strictly limited to 390... 
half capacity. 


But there is even more to 
the story. We will be pleased 
to furnish further fascinat- 
ing details on request. 


Established 1875 


r RAN K 


Oe Ue Re 
25 ee Re 


542 FIFTH AVE. at FORTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

PHILADELPHIA . . 1529 Locust Street 

CHICAGO . . .4175 No. Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO. . . 29 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES. . . 408 So. Spring Street 
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THAT WIN THE PATRONAGE 
OF AMERICA’S RICHEST 
MARKET 
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Hand-woven rugs carried in stock or made to 
order ... Orientals, Chinese, Spanish, Aubusson, 
Savonnerie ... antique hooked rugs... 
wide seamless plain carpets 


iC 


Founded 1886 








A copy of our booklet, 


beautifully illustrated both in color and in 


black and white, and containing much interesting 


and valuable information regarding rugs and their 


uses, will be sent to you upon receipt of one dollar. 
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485 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


Opposite Public Library 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Whether it’s a $5 gift or a $5000 gift...a 
silver key ving or a diamond dinner ring— 
this is the place you will find it. And the 
same high standards of skill and excellence of 


materials distinguish them both. 





©s. S. & F.—@. INC."28 


BLACK STARR & FROST- GORHAM, 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48r1n STREET, NEW YORK: + - SOUTHAMPTON: + »-PALM BEACH 


Associated with SPAULDING-GORHAM, 1nc., Chicago and Paris 


For when two establishments—each with 
such a record for brilliant craftsmanship 
and high prestige—elect to merge... great 
advantages result for the public. For a merger 
means volume, and volume means values. 
Discover this for yourself in your Christmas 


shopping at our new enlarged shop. 
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2 WEST 56TH STREET 







NEW YORK 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 56 NEW BOND STREET, W. 1. 


by 








Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 


ARTS & DECORATION, November, 1929. Published syery month. Volume XXXII. Number 1. Publication Office, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price $6.00 a year; 
two years, $10.00; three years $12.09; single CoPies, $0.50; foreign subscriptions, $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subscriptions, $0.50 additional. Entered as second-class 
matter March 5, 1919, at the post office In New York ojty, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1929, by Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. S. Patent office. 
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onnoisseurs 

> 
now that the severest test 
of iepmiture design 1s the test 


of harmony orale In this lovely 





study, adaptations inspired 
by three varying epochs of 


French design are grouped 


together — Louis DEV I: Re- 


gence and Transition. Yet, 
through the re-creative gen- Boer are cordially invited to visit our enlarged Madison Avenue Salons. 


1us ae Jacques Bodart, el Please bring the card of your interior decorator or furniture dealer. 


perfect unity of impression 


igiaehieved—one of simple 
elegance and quiet chem UlLeo od arl Ine 
befitting the American ome RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


of discernment. CANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison JAvenue 
Paris Los Angeles 
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JPHOLSTERY 


some of nest decorative 
fabrics. Her linens, cretonnes, damasks, 
and chintzes, in pout, are eagerly 
sought for our American-homes. 


E Sindee to England for 


MAGDALEN 
TOWER 
Oxford 


An ancient custom, of 
unknown origin, is the 
singing of hymns early 
every May-day morning 
on the roof of this 
famous tower. 


For generations Johnson se Paatkeer 
Se 
have been importing from the British 
re S=Isles, from France, Italy, Germany, and ‘ 
Belgium the choicest fabrics for home 
decoration. In their Owes one 
will find on display a coniprehensive 
selection in any material desired. 
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OFSTATTER 


Snterior Architects ano Decorators 
Creators and Makers of Distinctive Furniture 


668 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A view in one of our Galleries, in which authentic pieces of Spanish and Italian furniture are shown. 
Of especial interest at this time are our newly arrived collections of French } 
tand English Eighteenth Century Furniture. Your early inspection is invited 


co 
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y» Barton, Price & Willson, Ine. 


A 46 East 57th Street New Vork 
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Furniture’ — 0) 2 
Gifts for the Years 









oS Sy 

—hes | 
—— j OW many of your Christmas Gifts this year ga 8 4 

ie wwill lives through the ages? Ares you among =—- Ste 
q SULIT that vasts number who treasure an heirloom asso- 
i iiitoma’s i a , 2 2 967 
Ae pric fs J ciated with a Christmas of the past? 
eS * In your Christmas list this year for your dear ones... for friends 


957 & building new homes.... consider the» charm and sentiment of 
Period furniturev.... authentic reproductions of old masterpieces. 
You will find several suggestions on this page and others in the De- 





cember issue. 

There are over six hundred pieces in the Kittinger Linu... 
all in the finest of solid Cabinetwoods, principally American Walnut, 
Honduras Mahogany, Oak and Maple. Exquisite» master carvings 
with superb finish further insure values that will endure for genera- 
tions. For best selection and to fully appreciates Kittinger Furniture, 
visit a showroom near you. 

Let. this Christmas mean a new pride in home furnishing that 
will be gratifying to someone through years to come. 

A special Christmas folder has beens prepared to send with booklets 
showing Kittinger Distinctive Furniture for every room in the home.... 
for the better executive offices... . . for club and hotel. Mailed on request 
with names of nearest» Kittinger dealers. Address Kittinger Company, 
Dept. 54, North Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 














SHOWROOMS |Kittinger) 
Buffalo New York Chicago Los Angeles DISTINCTIVE 
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FRENCH: ITALIAN > ENGLISH 
Reproductions & Antiques : 


Our diversified collection of French, Italian and 
English furniture is one from which decorators may 
be sure to cull decorative suggestions for any period 
interior they may be planning. The array consists 
not only of a comprehensive display of choice an- 
tiques but also includes an unusual selection of re- 
productions, authentically copied in spirit and de- 


tail from the original models. Decorators and deal- 
ers, or their clients, are invited to view this display. 











200 East 48th Street, Wes. Yoru: 
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An interesting group consisting of finely carved Hepplewhite mahogany 
Side Table; carved convex gilt Mirror with eagle surmount; pair Birming- 
ham silver Candelabra by Mathew Bolton and Plate Co. 1818; pair Bow 
porcelain figures; one of a set of three Adam silver Baskets; Georgian 


Ea VERN AY mahogany brass-bound Cellarette. 
COLLECTIONis 

replete with many beau- 

tiful examples repre- 

senting the work of the 

famous craftsmen of the 


18th Century. 
Illustrated Catalog ue 
Forwarded upon Request 


OLD ENGLISH FGI SILVER, PORCELAIN. POTTERY € GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-FourTH STREET 
LONDON, Traratcar House, WaTERLOO PLACE 
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French Interzors 
of Charming 
Sophistication 


A charming seven room apartment 
decorated in the spirit of the XVIIIth 
century and furnished with authentic 
reproductions of pieces of Louis XV, 
Louis XVI and Directoire design— 
it is like stepping back into gracious 
days of the époque du XVIII, to visit 
the Nouveaux Salons of Brunovan, 
Inc. These Salons have been arranged 
that decorators, architects and their 
clients may realize anew the possibili- 
ties inherent in the French furniture 
and decoration of that period—a 


period of gay sophistication that de- 


In the Sa lons of : 
SFEBrunovan. In C.—=—> 








a Neen Sere 


BRUNOVAN, Inc. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
PARIS LOS ANGELES 
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manded of its surroundings beauty 
with no sacrifice of comfort, comfort 
with the utmost refinement of beauty. 

The pieces grouped in these interiors 
are copies made by French craftsmen 
using the proven methods of the old 
18th century guilds. To see them in 
this charming setting is to appreciate 
their adaptability to the American 
home of good taste, which, like that 
of the French patrician, must provide 
the comfort and restrained beauty of 
sophistication. A card from your 
dealer, decorator or architect will ad- 


mit you to the Brunovan Salons. 


% 
* 
x 


A handsome brochure, containing full 
color illustrations of interiors in the 
manner of Louis XV and Louis XVI 


will be mailed upon request. 


Antiques and Reproductions of French 18th Century Furniture 
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HE design, construction and finish of the Bed Room Furniture ‘er ned 
HI Sec “= ae 
° ° . ° 5 P ny al : it 
produced by this company is inspired by a desire to make available to the in AI | 
Wy fst 
i e : rE | Ni y 
Interior Decorator, Furniture that is beautiful in design, color and tradition, | Hit 


that 1s soundly constructed and that is eminently fitting in style and scale for 


the room for which it is ordered. 
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DECORATORS FURNITURE @o, inc \ : 


383) ladison Avenue c ee 
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A very graceful Louis XV table of French walnut, unusually 
long and narrow in design, which makes it very suitable for 
use as a sofa back table. 


ole 


Cassard Romano imported furniture is on display in our showrooms 
and is available for purchase through accredited decorators and dealers 


cassard romano 


COMpany. INC 


232-236 Cast 50th Street. New York City 


CHICAGO cas LOS ANGELES 
{ SAIRD et Bever 
eS ae 61 Ay. Phillipe-Auguste ao 
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Be One of a Set of Six By 
Remarkable Chippen- 
.. dale Side Chairs 





17th Century Brussels Tapestry woven by P. Van Den Hecke depict- ‘ bs 
ing “Amphitrite and Neptune” size 10’ high by 12-10" wide | are af 
L ai De aS — i ater: ies ie q bis 2 2. _J te 
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English Wing Chair covered with 
Antique Tapestry and Velvet 
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One of a Large Collection of 
Provincial Stools 


18th Century Royal Aubusson Tapestry with two medallions depicting 
“Fables de la Fontaine” size 8’-0’’ high by 12’-6"’ wide 
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Louis XV Commode with Ormalu 
Fittings 
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Furniture’ s 
Proudest 
Coat-of-Arms 


EZ 


Inset in every 
Berkey & Gay 
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FROM 17TH CENTURY ENGLAND 
Dining was a Sreat aflair in Elizabethan England the lavish and luxurious entertaining of today * ‘aete 
- a gay and stately event in the lives of a proud a style, incidentally, that 1s now enjoying a tre- 
and vivacious people eS From the boar’s hunt, mendous vogue, and which Berkey & Gay design- 
the tavern, the Parliament and the tournament they ers, with consummate artistry, have interpreted for 
gathered to feast and jest in the noblest dining the smart modern home any Don't fail to see 
rooms ever created Aaa) c formal rooms, richly yet these beautiful 17th century English groups at 
simply furnished in a style precisely adapted to the leading stores. 
@ 
x yd 
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BEDROOM r ‘ DINING ROOM r 7 EDV ENG ROOM 
l ompany, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Founded 1853. New York Wholesale Showrooms, 115 West 40th Strec: 
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Fine Courtesy 
Pierce- Arrow Commands! 


N almost any motoring circumstance, Pierce- 

Arrow commands a courtesy seemingly reserved 
for no other automobile, however fine. Attention 
that is extra alert, a certain gracious right-of-way 
... even a trifle more humanness on the part of 
traffic officers... are among the unvarying experi- 
ences of Pierce-Arrow owners. 





All of which is important only as it denotes a f 
f 
universal and never-failing appreciation of that ‘ Jr ta 
which is genuinely fine. On this single premise is iy s Pat 
moulded every Pierce-Arrow tradition. Thus, while ) Bite 





» the new Straight Eight is an ultra-modern expres- 
sion of America’s finest motor car... slender, low- / 
swung, luxurious, powerful ... crisp and modish as 
something fresh from Paris ...it is, beyond all, 
a Pierce-Arrow. 


Twenty years ago, Adolph Treidler did the illustration along- 
side. It was conceived, not as a Pierce-Arrow advertisement, but 
as a portrayal of the distinguished figures of that day. And, save 
Sor changing fashions, the same subject serves equal purpose today 
—with the aid of Pierce-Arrow and Mr, Treidler, as above. 


Pierce-Arrow prices are from $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. 
In the purchase of a car from income, the average allowance 


usually more than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 
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DAWSON 


19 East 60th Street 
NEW YORK 
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An ee English 18th Centu reece ee 1 Maho » Chir ee: 
Teight: 6 Fe: at, LD In ie Wi dth: 1 Be ze 9 D Tn ee 
Depth: h Foot, Inches 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
OED TAPESTRIES OLEDYEEVEES 
and NEEDLEWORK and EMBROIDERIES 


Member of the Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 


made to 


DRAW 


No payment accepted unless successful 


Also consulting service available to 

owners, architects and builders in 

connection with the designing and 
erection of new work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 
Engineers—Contractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lamp Shades 
to Order 


A custom lamp shade service with 
facilities to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the decorator. 


Whole sal e Only 


moe, MicGANN 


542 FirtH AVENUE, NEw York 


Murray Hill 1890 





CURRIER & IVES 


REPRODUCTION! 


AMERICAN HOMESTEAD WINTER 
Just out, 
64 pages, illustrated miniature en- 


our new Print catalog, 
cyclopedia of Prints, Maps, Godeys, 
Flowers, etc., for the colonial at- 
mosphere 12c (stamps). 


Q. Chagnon & Company 


1170 Sixth Ave. New York 
Onusual Xmas Oards. Send for free circular 














| holders, ashtrays, 
| dlesticks, 


Miss Gheen, whose 
|work in the field of 
linterior decoration 
primarily favors the 





From the Smart Shops 


Under the Direction of ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 





“Autumn”, Currier & Ives reprint. 
One of “Seasons” set. 814" x 12%". 


Courtesy Chagnon & Co. 


ECORATIVE bronzes, and 
the larger fountain figures, 
path terminals and athletic 

subjects for the swimming pool and 
sport house, with other ornamental 





Wedgwood lamp, pale green with green 
taffeta shade. Bronze and gilt candela- 
bras. Courtesy of Edward Garrett, Inc. 


pieces, form an important feature, 
at this season, for the winter home 
in the South. For more intimate 
uses there are unusual flower 
book-ends, can- 
inkstands and other ac- 
cessories and ornamental subjects 
by leading American sculptors, in 
various colored finishes, that may 
be ordered in enlarged sizes, repro- 
duced with the fine 
modeling of the art- 
ist’s original creation. 


Eighteenth Century 
French and English 
touches also 
upon the modernistic, 
in which she so charm- 
ingly infuses the in- 
dividuality of her 


periods, 





client. Especially is this noticeable 
in her silver walled boudoirs and 
the more intimate rooms in which 
she introduces this character of 
decoration. 
Notable among the original 
pieces Miss Gheen has acquired 
from abroad is a remarkable Shera- 
ton mahogany extension 


dining table with drop 
ends and a_ mirror-like 
surface, that is  cross- 


banded with rosewood. Of 
equal importance is a 
Louis XVI roll top mahog- 
any desk with brass 
mounts and a set of four- 


including two armchairs. 

Adaptations of period 
pieces originated by Miss 
Gheen as well as especially 
designed lamps are shown 
with a collection of fine 
reproductions that include 
many unusual pieces such as a re- 
volving book stand with three tiers 


supported by groups of false vol-|} 


umes and banded by tooled leather. 
In the charmingly appointed 
showrooms of Edward Garrett, 


Inc., the lamps displayed vary from (eer) 


1045 


interesting old French and Chinese 
porcelain bases to those of 
carved wood and bronze, with dis- 
Pair of Crown Derby figures and 
French bronze Empire clock, marble- 
ized base. Courtesy Miss Gheen, Inc. 
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ETCHINGS 
WATER-COLORS 


PAINTINGS 
ART OBJECTS 
FURNITURE 


DECORATING 







REINA ROSENTHAL 


520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 





Add Christmas Joy 


to the home of a friend—or to 
he own home, with a Jonas 
Gros. Royal Indian— 


Tiger Rug 


(as shown in photograph) or 
rug of Leopard, Polar eee 
Grizzly, Black or Brown Bear, 
or Mountain Lion. 

Game Heads of all kinds for 
decorating your den or home. 
Specimens sent on approval to 
responsible persons. 


Rug Catalog or Art Taxidermy 
. Catalog FREE on request. 














PRINTS 





INTERIOR 


AND 
ARTISTIC 
PICTURE 
FRAMING 


KEYES 
STUDIOS 


138 EAST 60th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone Volunteer 0960 





Refer to this page when shopping 
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Mirror and 
Utility Box 


Combined ! 
From the Original Closet Shop 


Unusual Floor Coverings for Decorators 


Gotham can efficiently assist decorators in creating 
appropriate backgrounds for period or modern in- 
teriors with floor coverings of every description. 

HIS Utility Box has compartments for brush, comb, 

powder, pins, etc. Attractively painted and decorated 
to your taste. May be attached to wall or door. Especially 
appropriate in guest closet or to save space in the small 
apartment. Price $65.00, 


Wiltons Chenilles Seminole Rugs 
Hand-tufted Rugs Hand-hooked Rugs 


GOTHAM CARPET CO. 


INCORPORATED 


383 Madison Avenue New York City 


Vanderbilt 2238-2239 


Building, arranging and decorating of closets a specialty. 
General interior decorating service—estimates gladly submitted 


|The CLOSET dhop. [il 


Mrr George Herzog 


Telephone 5440 Rhinelander 780 Madison Avenue, New York 














Gardens in the Sky * * * 





Castilian alabaster lamp 
in two beautiful st 

of brown with decorated 
lattice effect shade, chif- 
fon velvet, taffeta lined. 





One of the very popular 
designs created by 


Maibrunn 


Let us make your Roof Terrace a smart 


feature of New York’s skyline—a sylvan re- 





treat, beautifully private, with comfortable 


K\aibrunn 


Importers and Designers of Fine Lamps 


furniture, charming decorations, gay flowers, 





cool awnings .. . 
Full cooperation with Interior 


Decorators and Architects | 42-44 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 
Potash-Marl ine. 15 East 40th Street 














> <« City, N. Y 
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Refer to this page when shopping 
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Elisabeth Mapbin Jackson 
135 South Seventeenth Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Decorations 
Hanginjs 
Furniture 
Antiques 
The unusual 


at Moderate 
Prices 
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for the 
Guest 





re 
is Bedroom 
Rees: 
a — 5395 
SZ For Bed, Bureau, Chest, Van- 
y Zon tty, Chair, Bench, and Table, 
IGS BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
Wass, AND FINELY MADE. DO 
iXvyl SEE THIS AND 60 OTHER 
base CHARMING GROUPS. 
ees 
WZ, Gy 
te RUDE R| 
OA, 16E.52nd St., N.Y. C.| 


An 


interestir 


Occasional 





productions 


Oak and Fr 


TheLITTLEGALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 











Natural rattan tabourette and arm- 
chair banded with colored cane. 
Black pottery lamp, gray and black 
shade. Courtesy The Reed Shop, Inc. 


tinctive shades of delicate silks, 
hand-painted, or those made from 
old embroidered French scarfs. 
Supplementing this collection are 
occasional 
pieces of eight- 
eenth century 
English and 
French furni- 
ture, and re- 
productions, 
with their 
decorative ac- 
cessories and 
fabrics. Hand- 
blocked Italian 
linen window 
shades are an- 
other feature. 

Chagnon & 
Co. have ac- 
quired an ex- 
ceptional stock 
of Currier & 
Ives reprints, 
at most reason- 
able prices, in 


Kk 


covered lifting ton, 


Maho- 
gany 
spider 
table 
an ad 
Chip- 
pendale 
chair, 
repro- 
duction, 
in black 
and gold 
frieze. 
Cour- 
hie%ws ¥ 
Richter 
Furni- 
t.Uu.T.e 
Com- 
pany 





Maple dressing table bench with chintz- 


Three New Yorkers 


subjects which have 
held their popularity 
since the days of 
their early circula- 
tion, when they were 
enclosed as supple- 
ment lithographs 
with the current 
weekly magazines. 
Early American stage 
coach color prints, 
equally quaint, are 
also to be had with 
views of old Phila- 
delphia; early Eng- 
lish golf subjects and 
unique Christmas 
cards. 

For the sunroom, 
terrace or for general 
use, The Reed Shop 
is featuring modified 
modern low, squatty, deep-seated 
chairs in natural rattan with band- 
ings of colored French cane. In 
these, hand-blocked French linens 
for cushion coverings, and English 
cretonnes prevail and in colorings 
that range from the more vivid 
shades to the lovely floral patterns. 
Added to these 
is an attractive 
selection of 
tile top tables 
with lamps, 
small stands, 
really comfort- 
able painted 
iron furniture; 
ironwallbrack- 
ets, Bombay 
rugsand water- 
proof Philip- 
pine furniture. 

Notable 
among the 
many useful 
articles sold by 
the Three New 
Yorkers are a 
diminutive Co- 
lonial giran- 
dole, only 15” 


992 
rae 


x 14”, Courtesy 








Refer to this page when shopping 











of 
Exclusive 
Hand 
Gold 
Tooled 


Leather 


Photo Frames, Poker Sets, Desk Sets, Waste 
Baskets, Book Ends, Folios, Jewel Boxes 
ANTIQUE & MopERN 


FLORENTINE CRAFT CO. 
420 Third Ave. New York 


Catalogue mailed on request. 


SUN PARLOR 
FURNITURE 


of Distinction 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


We are makers of Wicker fur- 
niture for the New Breakers 
of Palm Beach, The Dunes 
Club, Miami Biltmore, Hotel 
Commodore and most promi- 
nent clubs and homes in 
America. 


(Freight prepaid to Florida) 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 
219 East42 S:NewYork 
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Interior 





Decorators 


4 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 
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IDA LOUISE KILLAM 


Architectural Decorator 
Specialist in Creative Color 


597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 





Opening, October Fifteenth 
Ee VIEUX CARRE 


} for the 
Neiman-Marcus Company 


Dallas, Texas 

























An attractive pair of Georgian and- 
irons, 1914” high, in combination 
of brass and iron. Originals $75.00, 
copies $60.00. 










CATALOGS: 


-3 Andirons & Fixtures 
3 Screens 
3 Franklin Stoves 
-3, Mantels 
° 


Edwin.ackson. 
Incorporated 


Downtown: 50 Beekman St., New York 
Uptown: 65th St., cor. Lexington Ave. 








DESIGNERS 
MAKERS. 


CHAIRS 
SOFAS | 
LOVE SEATS 
CHAISES 
DAY BEDS 
DIVANS 





Ar OUR SHOWROOMS THE DECORATOR 
WILL FIND FURNITURE OF CHARM AT 
PRICES THAT SURPRISE. TO THE WHOLE- 
SALE TRADE ONLY. 


¢ Regent Shops 


329 East 29” Street-New York 








| century English, Colonial and early 


| leading furniture dealers and deco- 


| standing twin bed lamps are also 


in diameter, and the 
gay flower prints 
that are framed up- 
on harmonizing 
chintz under glass. 
Inexpensive Bristol 
blue glass goblets 
are also a recent ac- 
quisition together 
with taffeta cushions 
embroidered in che- 
nille, and Stafford- 
shire reproductions. 
Among the furniture 
are a practical draw- 
top coffee table, 
maple bridge tables, 
and a metal-bound 


Moire covered hangers and hat stand, orchid with 
green velvet ribbon. Other combinations. Courtesy 
Hale’s Inc. 


silk quilted comfortables, and per- 
cale sheets with woven borders. 

In this new rendering of whole- 
sale decorative metal work, avail- 
able through the leading stores and 
decorators, John B. Salterini has 
developed a new finish. In this an- 
tique effect, combining black, red 
and green, an illusive surface term- 
ed “ashkrom” is produced, in- 
tended to meet the demand for 
color and to relieve the austerity 
of wrought iron for decorative pur- 
poses, such as in table and floor 
lamps, with blended parchment 
shades to match this treatment. 

A fireside chair that contains a 
deep seat cushion that turns down 
and, extended, makes a chaise 
longue is notable among the furni- 
ture at the Westport Antique Shop. 
Unusually small wing and barrel 
chairs for bedroom use offer further 
advantages for moderate sized 
rooms and there is a rare half-circle 
maple console table and old screens. 
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Mahogany drum table. Pewter cof- 

fee urn lamp. Old knife box ciga- 

rette container. Courtesy Westport 
Antique Shop 


Wrought iron wall tree, 5' high, 
with colored flower pots. Courtesy 
John B. Salterini 


pirate’schest on wheels that contains 
a complete beverage equipment. 

Furniture representing reproduc- 
tions and adaptations of eighteenth 


American designs, of the Richter 
Furniture Company and sold to 


rators, comprises the complete fur- 
nishings for the dining room, living 
room, and bedroom. Among the 
tables are to be found rudder and 
draw-top types, historically cor- 
rect; corner cabinets, that reflect 
the quaint modeling of an original. 

To complete their equipment for 
the bedroom, Hale’s Inc. are in- 
troducing moire-covered hangers, 
that suggest most acceptable 
Christmas gifts. There are also ir- 
resistible boudoir dolls, blanket 
covers and cushions, some sold in 
groups of three tied together. New 


shown, likewise chaises longues 
with adorable throws; satin and 
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Radiator Cabinets sized to any need 

and designed to harmonize with ail 

modish interiors. Available from a 
wide variety of models 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 


83 years’ experiencein 


and 


TODHUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, Metal 


heating ventilating 















Your Fireplace 


Its equipment should be as attractive 
as the furnishings of your room 













GRATES 
SCREENS 


ANDIRONS 
FIREBACKS 





Interesting antique pieces 
and authentic reproductions 














A BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTION OF 


an old 
Waterford 
Candelabra 
25” high 


Electrified 


Complete 





J. A. LEHMAN INC. 


162 East 53 St. 








Refer to this page when shopping 
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Beautiful 
DIXIE 


Radiator Enclosures 






This lamp in 
bronze achieves 


the expression of % 


5 


colonial simplie= \ J y ‘ 1 ightl liat 
F F SNe eae, : e ‘ -. y > $ ey sightly radiators 
vy. The etchings are signed originals. (ous at R : conceal unsightly 
i ee ‘4 2) yy ‘a and complete the decorative 
Height 23”. Shade 16”at base . ES a arrangement of every Yoon. 
eight 238”, Shade H Se. mb has ae Le é 


Many types and finishes to 
fit each individual location. 
Amazingly low prices. 


$22.50 postpaid A collection of fine hand bags BETRIX & KOOPMAN Write for Catalogue, Dept. D-1 


made from ancient Persian fabrics. 
TREASURE TRAIL Seth ig Mears oe care DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
ah ee Nev Gi? Specialists in repairing and 666 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY MOONE ee Toi Pace 


custom work. AT 61st STREET Birmingham, Ala. New York, N. Y. 


CARPETINGS of QUALITY 


We specialize in imported, high-pile wiltons, 
chenilles and hand-tufts in wide widths. Large 
selections in lovely solid colors or unusual fig- 
ured effects in stock and to order. Wholesale. 


A 
LW 
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Arailable in pewter finish. 




















Cours WECHSLER 


16 EAST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 


PASADENA, CALIF. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
563 NO. MARENGO AVE. 593 MISSION ST. 





HEPPLEWHITE 


Sheraton Table and two Chippendale Chairs MAnHocG ANY SIDEBOARD 


in Mrs. Wand’s New York Apartment. 





If you, too, appreciate a well-appointed home, with harmo- 
nious atmosphere, attractively furnished and in good taste... 
you will find Mrs. Wand’s assistance invaluable—no matter 
how small your problem may be. 


LAURA WAND 


Consulting Interior Decorator 
683 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Richter Reproductions of 
Early American Furniture 
bring simplicity and great 


charm to Twentieth Century 





homes. You may purchase 





A beautiful piece—inlaid with Satinwood 
. . authentically following the lines of its through vour Architect. Dealer 
famous original. Length, 84", Height, 4134”, a 


Depth, 25/2". or Decorator. Send for Booklet. 


TC "HT E, FURNITURE COMPANY 
S12 EAST 72ND ST + NEW YORK 


In Chicago—820 Tower Court 





Full cooperation extended to architects 


OLD FABRICS ANTIQUES 


NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION 





From The 
Shores 
of the 

















Mediterranean 
GENUINE REED FURNITURE | i American Colony Stores 
Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and . tee Ot ee 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture, and Decorative Fabrics. , ° ye 26 East 55th Street 
WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS NEW YORK CITY 
Specialists Imported : Bar Harb Me. 
in Sun-Parlor The REED SHOP | Decorative me ce ae : 
Furnishings e@ NC, raphe 
117 EAST 57th STREET, nay sos 








Refer to this page when shopping 
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CREWEL 


HAND OR MACHINE MADE 


Orr Decorative Crewel Embroideries 
are made in whatever color combina- 
tions or sizes may be wanted wae 
and on any materials either light or 


heavy. 

Thus, drapes, furniture coverings, wall 
panels, etc., can be ordered with the 
complete assurance that ‘any special 


requirements will be fulfilled. 
KENNETH & CO... Inc. 
DECORATIVE FABRICS 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
70 West 40th St., New York * 
ri for our 
l 


The Decorat is Invited to \ 
new booklet on the Flexibility of Cre 
Embroideries. 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone @ 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated catalog 
sent for 10¢ 
THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


251 Lexington Ave. 


at 35th Street 


New York 


Lighting Fixtures 


Fireplac: 


Fittings 


Smokers Consoles 


Torchéres Witrors 
HAND WROT 
IRON + BRASS + BRONZE 


Mlusteations Upon Request 


VUJosue Fixture G 


932 N.Western Avenue 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 





TOMO 


( = block print wrappings in 
combinations of yellow and 
white, red and white, jade green 


and white, dull vermilion and 
brown etc. Twelve assorted sheets 
in a glassine package will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


WALTER W. ROOT JR. 


912'% Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 














M°CMILLEN INC. 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS DECORATORS 
48 EAST 55th STREET NEW YORK 


OWOR 
ORNERS 

in 

the 
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RANKLY modern, the pieces of this grouping are 
designed with clean, virile lines that are expres- 
sive of the tempo of today. Alll the pieces of this 
grouping are now on exhibit at each of the Ficks 
Reed Galleries. 


Or—write the Gallery nearest you for our book- 


let “COLOR CORNERS.” 


FICK S REED COMPANY 


GALLERIES 


192 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


248 N. 11th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You are invited to view them. 


314 W. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1825 e 18th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Etching by Lewis C. Daniel 
whose complete works may be seen and 
purchased at 


Sr 


133 — 
EAST. iD ELE <> RUE 
32" ST. YO RIC oeernouen 


PLAZA 8913 SNOP 
WEW YORK 2 PARIS 











a painting —well 
selected—makes the 
difference between 

house and home 


— original works of art con- 
tribute vitality and a more 
personal interest to any 
decorative scheme. Did you 
know that the special group 
of American Paintings by 
younger men offers you de- 
lightful choice of subjects 
at very small investment? 


For suggestions, see our Art Notes 


—mailed on request 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YouK 








MM eT 





ee 
ROSA MULLER 
"n A A 
\ / | May TI cordially in- 
/ { vite you to visit my 


Vienna Shop 

of First Class 
Antiques, 
Exclusive 
Embroideries, 
Tapestries 
and Textiles. 


Ladies’ 
Finest 
Hand Bags 


(REPATRING AND REMOUNTING 
OF BAGS AND FRAMES) 


CHICAGO VIENNA 
The Drake-Ground Floor Manufacturing Atelier 
Tel. Sup. 0635 also 1 Himmelpfortgasse 6 
83 BE. Walton Place Tel. 77206 
Sup. 3916 
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Reproduction Hepple- 
white Buffet, en suite 
or separately, from the 
Meadows collection. 





Bedroom and dining room suites and odd pieces . . . direct eastern 
representatives of fourteen foremost manufacturers in the country. 
A card from your dealer or decorator will admit you. 


MEADOWS & CO. 


12 East 12 Street, New York 








LAMPS 
AND 
SHADES 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 


Ns 
EDWARD GARRATT 


INCORPORATED 


485 MADISON AVENUE 
(Ninth Floor) 





NEW YORK 








Ask your The atmosphere of beauty and refinement in PICARD Enameled 














Jeweler or write i i 
Gadsutk gous’ des dvator or. GeGMitect ei Sterling Silver Boudoir Sets will gratify the taste 
ferecallee of the most discriminating 
“The Romantic — — Made Exclusively by ——————— 
peut VICTOR A. PICARD & CO,, Inc. 


Seven West Forty-fifth Street New York City 


GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


Women who are unerring 
in their taste for fine things 








insist upon hand-woven Ww z 
floor coverings either with y e make the best 
15 EAST 48th STREET a design or plain. Our car- 
NEW YORK pets woven by hand in the garden ornaments 
Orient have a traditional y ¢ ae in the world,— 
charm and are noted for \ 
ATES Os their wearing qualities. not the second 
: if No. 376—27” High 
MPT rT “G : 
COMPLETE INTERIORS Your own designs can be made Hand Wrought—Grey-Iron Finish best. 
up as a special order in practi- 
kame Il ize, 
— ROO “INC The Andivon Shop, Ine, || Csssles 400 Muserarions. $1.09 
COUNTRY HOMES ELB OK 5 ie 132 East 58th Street HOWARD STUDIOS 
11 East 36th St., New York City New York, Ni Y. 110 East 57 St. New! Youle 
Caledonia 5127 
Beautiful, appropriate 
{|| and distinguished to the = Gi f £ S'a ggest ions 
last detail. 
i though 
We specialize in furnish- " hand painted 
ing and decorating urban ne are reasonably 
roof terraces and country priced 
gardens mail box $5 
OT 765 , water sprinkler 
A very interesting col- M boss $5.50 
lection of hand wrought ~*~ r boudoir box 
iron is on rmanent $7.50 
exhibition .. . Iso a electric 
: “ ‘ [ ao re ee kitchen clock 
wide variety of tick , : ‘ ‘ ee 20 
reed furniture, effective | : ie AL |. HE snipped cottece |] That fevoite, manabot—that,photaenanh, of 
Bath fa/Bodthern: hom silige | THE ti plc areas eee 
and wherever the un- my k 1 i? tS KITCHENETTE receiver a more pleasantly personal and sin- 
i 1 5 7 gf f cere wish than any other form of greeting. 
room is an integral part my | A a ~~ ART SHOP Write for illustrated booklet and verses. 


425 MADISON AVE. KAYKROFT 
NEW YORK 


of the house. 
381 Minnesota Street Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Not genuine Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 
unless bearing imprint of three waver- 
ing lines. 


~~ 


ere 
ee 





Royal 
Copenhagen 


Porcelain 


155 West 57th Street 
New York City 


London—Copenhagen—Paris 


Our New York Salon ex- 
hibits unusual objets d'art, 
including figurines, vases, 
dinner-ware, and other deco- 
rative pieces in under-glaze, 
color-glaze, over-glaze, crack- 
led, and Celadon porcelain. 
Ideal Gifts. Moderately priced. 


Brochure on Request 


"Specials”” 
Complete 
$5.95 


Pp'd East Miss. 








fount and bracket: 
chintz shade, 
Electritied. 


Simply charming! Brass 
chimney, 8” pleated flowered 
treated to resist dust. Ht. 


11%”. 
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Interior Decorations 


This long-needed piece combines a charm- 
ing Windsor bench with a sturdy coffee 
table in medium Colenial Maple hand- 

" rubbed to soft finish. Fine at a dressing 
table also. 20 x 14 x 18” ht. 


$7.50 Exp. Collect 
A New Catalogue of Colonial Things 


three new yorkers 
& west 47” se. | KX 
‘at | 





Antiques 


Ewin and Ewin, Inc., 


667 Madison Avenue 
New York City . . New York 





=new - york 
BRYANT O7286S5S 























The Beautiful and Distinctive 
in Fireplace Screens . . . ACME 


: Attractive and useful... 
This quaint wood carrier 


FoR YOUR FIREPLACE 


There’s delicate charm in this rugged ornament. Quaint and 
decorative as the fireplace itself, this attractive Spanish 
leather wood carrier is a great convenience to fireplace 
owners. You can easily carry fifty pounds of wood in one 
hand without soiling your hands or clothes. 

Cut from well tanned Spanish cowhide and lapped over 
at the ends to form a comfortable handle. Studded with 


RUGS 
FROM THE ORIENT 








A beautiful collection 


of antique rugs 


Decorators and their OW Acme builds new beauty into fireplace 


Clients invited 


H. EKISIAN 
836 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rhinelander 4657 


copper rivets in pleasing design. Four feet long when open 
and 1314” at widest part. The hand wrought iron stand is 
artistically worked. It is reenforced with a steel rod and 
cannot tip. 

Carrier: $7.75, with stand: $16.50. Just mail check or 
money order, or we will send C.O.D. Delivery prepaid. 


Money back if not satisfied. 


HOME & CAMPCRAFT CO. 
106 Ann Street, Dept. 104 


screens to impart the final charming touch 
to the fireplace. Their practical all steel con- 
struction guards against flying sparks... . 
While their distinetive designs and _ colours 
harmonize with the finest interiors the year 
around, 


See these 
play oi 


Sereens on dis- 
write for literature 


W. H. JOHNSON & SON CO. 


Mfr. of Acme “All Steel’? Radiator Furniture 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


N. Y. OFFICE—101 W. 31st Street 





Hartford, Conn. 











ENGLISH FRENCH “HEARING” 
‘ é A COMMENCED NEEDLEPOINT 
Antique and Reproduction AP WESSTIESY 


Wiis SE it POP Nets s AGC ES 
EXQUISITELY WORKED 
Sine, 20" S27 


Reproduced from 
L 


Furniture 


PEWADER OLD) EGEASS 
OLD AND MODERN WALL PAPERS MuskEE DE Cluny 
Y 
Crewel and Tapestry Wools 


IMPORTERS OP 





Estimates submitted for complete or partial dec- 
orating of Town or Country Homes 


WESTPORT 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


33 East 53d St. New York 


FINE NEEDLEPOINT 


HENRY HESSE, inc. 


Founded 1858 
641 MADISON AVENUE 
Between 59 and 60 Streets 
New York || 


=a 





Small Antique Chippendale 
Chest on Chest 
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Worth the Trip 
to Washington 


A 


per Pee 
aay 


ST. MATTHEW GALLERY 
FOREIGN ANTIQUES 
(Formerly Guerin, Inc.) 

1741 R. L. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Illustrations of Pieces on request 





CHICAGO BOSTON 


WASHINGTON 


As 


ORIENTAL ANTIQUES 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
PORCELAIN BRONZES 
JADES LAMPS 
PAINTINGS 
SCREENS 


YAMANAKA 
& 
COMPANY 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK({§ 


table and 
fire screen of exceptional work 
manship. Hand-painted. May also 
be had with floral decorations in 
background to order. 50.00 


C. W. DAVENPORT 


2050 Loeust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A combination bridge 


color 














HAT influence which the 
English designs of Chippen- 
dale eventually had upon the 
furniture of other European coun- 
tries is nowhere more in evidence 
than in Spain. Though the console 
table shown in the accompanying 
picture and brought from Spain 
by Ohana and de Cordova is more 
ornate, the basic style of the side 
tables produced during the Chip- 
pendale period, 
is quite patent. 
This more in 
the shape of 
the top and the 
cabriole legs 
with claw and 
ball foot. But 
whereas the 
original tables 
generally have 
a plain apron 
the present ex- 
ample assumes 
that greater 
elaboration 
ae in keep- 
ing with the 
splendour of 
the great Spa- 
nish homes. 
Such a table 
as the one il- 
instina ted 
makes for an 
effective set- 
ting in a hall 
against a back- 
ground formed 
by a colorful 
tapestry. It is 
equally adapt- 
able to a more 
formal room 
following those 
of the Spanish 
interiors which are becoming in- 
creasingly popular in America, as 
our travels carry us farther into 
the Hiberian Peninsula and our 
knowledge of the native homes be- 
/comes wider, Obviously a side or 
console table as a place on which to 
place a few fine ornaments is one 
of the most attractive methods of 
breaking up what would otherwise 
be a large expanse of wall. Addi- 
tional decoration is forthcoming by 
| combining a wall mirror with the 
| table, the one in this instance being 
of the convex type popular during 
the early part of the last century, 
0th in England and in America. 
Most of these circular mirrors are 
fitted with candle sconces, which, 
in modern times are wired for elec- 
tric light. Their ornamental value 
cannot be denied especially when 
he candles are lighted, because 
| owing to the mirror being convex 
| the entire room is reflected, in min- 

















Antiques for 


tea. The tripod base which is one 





A Spanish console table showing the in- 
fluence of Chippendale’s designs, and a 
convex mirror. Courtesy Ohana & de Cordova 


the Home 


iature, on the surface and the scene 
as a view in the mirror is one which 
more often than not causes no 
small merriment. 

One of the many monuments to 
the various changes in the modes 
and customs of our ancestors is 
the splendid little tip-top tea table 
which appeared after the introduc- 
tion of the ceremony of afternoon 


of the attrac- 
tions of this 
small table is 
more often 
credited to the 
inventive gen- 
ius of Thomas 
Chippendale. 
At any rate, 
he was doubt- 
less instrumen- 
tal in develop- 
ing it to the 
thing of beauty 
which it later 
became, both 
at the hands 
of the English 
and the Ameri- 
can cabinet- 
makers of the 
18th Century. 

The exam- 
ple illustrated 
here is mahog- 
any and was 
made in Phila- 
delphia, hav- 
ing been 
acquired by 
Adrien F. Wel- 
lens, in whose 
new _ galleries 
we recently 
saw it. It has 
the shaped and 
molded edge generally spoken of 
as the “‘pie-crust”, a name derived 
from the English deep pies, the 
crust of which was and still is 
escalloped by the artistic rulers of 





Tip-top tea table with pie-crust edge on 
carved tripod base. By courtesy 
Adrien F. Wellens 
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“RARE CHINESE CHEST 


A modern example of the ancient 
handicraft—exquisitely 
solid camphorwood. 
Stock Size, 18” x 19” x 47” 
Natural or dark antique finish. 


done in 


R. A. STOUGH, Importer - 
205 N. E. Life Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


On approval throwah your dealer or decorator. 


Height 1’ 81%” 
Width 4’ 
Depth 1’ 44% 


NCOMMONLY interest- 

ing bureau with book- 
stand in circassian walnut, 
designed by the architect 
Lichtblau, Vienna. Interior 
drawers of maple and nickel 
mountings completing the ex- 
ceptional “cachet” of this 
modernistic and practical piece. 














Apply for catalogues to 


BOTHE & EHRMANN 
J. W. MUELLER A. G. 
Art cabinetmakers 
V., Schlossgasse 14 
VIENNA (Austria) 





Pair of Jacob Petit vases, Circa 


1790, from Hampton Court 


HARRIET JOHNSON 


1055 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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Antiques — Interiors 


Lamps & Shades 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 
Plaza 0394 




















No. 
Iron Plant 


15180. Modern Art Wrought 
Holder with 3 single 
tapered standards, 24 inches—30 
inches—36 inches to hold pots. 
Beautiful display and home orna- 
ment with 3 green covered pots of 
assorted artificial plants and vines, 
| 4 feet high by 2 feet wide, 4 piece 
set, complete $7.50. 
Write for our 
Christmas Catalogue No. 15 

of Artificial Flowers, 

Plants, etc. 


Mailed Free on Request 
FRANK NETSCHERT Inc. 


61 Barclay Street New York, N. Y. 


Ee pAZm=wWoO 
col ool elo Aon one) 


"e. Michaelyan 
20 West 47th St. 


New York City 
ee 



























Louis XVI cylindrical 

top desk of Cuban ma- 

hogany finished on all 

sides. Courtesy J. R. 
Herter 






the kitchen. Beneath the top are 
four turned spindles between two 
square pieces of wood known as 
a “bird-cage”’. The top of the table 
is fastened to this contrivance, this 
allowing the top to revolve. 
There is a close relationship be- 
tween the French furniture of the 
Louis XVI period and that de- 
signed by the Englishman Sher- 
aton. So allied are they, or in other 
words, so freely did Sheraton bor- 
row from the French that the de- 
signers of the country named many 
of his styles as Louis Seize @ 
Vanglais. There are numerous small 
pieces appearing in “The Cabinet 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing 
Book”, published by Sheraton in 
1790, which clearly show that he 
drew much of his inspiration from 
across the English Channel. The 
accompanying French desk im- 
ported by J. R. Herter is an ex- 
ample of this because it has several 
features which are more or less 
characteristic of the contemporary 
English pieces. The tapered legs, 
the cylindrical drop front and the 
arrangement of the drawers are 
almost identical to those appearing 
with Sheraton’s designs. One un- 


| usual feature with the desk shown 
is that the back is finished in the 


same manner as the front, this al- 
lowing it to stand in the center of 
a room if necessary. 

Of the earlier American home 
crafts which have received the at- 





An American hooked rug showing a 
quaint floral decorative center. Cour- 
tesy Mrs. E. O. Schernikow 





tention of those who are furnish- 
ing with antiques, that of the 
hooked rug is probably the most | 
closely associated with the lives of 
the settlers in this country. The one | 
illustrated from the collection of 
Mrs. E. O. Schernikow well illus- 
trates the simple yet attractive de- 
signs which form the decorative 
motifs of these rugs. The influence 
of the rural surroundings is quite 
apparent in the center floral panel 
and in the figure of the faithful 
dog in two of the corners, while the 
other corners are occupied with 
what are doubtless black sheep of 
the horned variety. Nor is it diffi- 
cult to see in the tasseling depicted 
around the border, an inspiration 
gained from a familiar cushion or 
from one of those old-time decora- 
tions known as_ antimacassars. 
The latter name, incidentally, is 
derived from the Macassar oil with 
which men at one time dressed | 
their hair. Hence the desire of the 
housewife to prevent the uphol- 
stery of her furniture from being 





Engraved tea pot with accompanying 
stand made by Robert Hennell, 1780. 


Courtesy Weymer & Young, Inc. 
badly marked brought into being 
the “antimacassar”’. 

The care with which our ances- 
tors protected the polished surface 
of their mahogany tables is demon- 
strated in a number of ways with 
various articles in everyday use. 
One is the small tray which accom- 
panies the beautiful Georgian tea 
pot brought to this country by 
Weymer & Young. This style of 
tea pot came into fashion when 
the Neo-Classic designs of Robert 
Adam were introduced into Eng- 
land. Previously tea pots had been 
raised so that the section contain- 
ing the hot tea did not come into 
contact with the table, but with the 
late Georgian styles the bottom is 
quite flat and for that reason the 
small tray raised on tiny feet was 
adopted. Another change which ap- 
peared with these graceful shapes 
was the use of the tapering tubular 
spout in place of the swan neck 
style and it is difficult to imagine 
a finer work than such a tea pot 
as that illustrated. The decoration 
follows the classic motifs distin- 
guishing all the Adam styles and 
is executed with that meticulous 
skill which has placed the Georgian 
silver on such a very high plane. 































One of a set of three Antique Adam 
lacquered chairs. 


aHfluteffim 


220 East 51st St. New York City 
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Fine painted leather 
screen, suitable for En- 
elish living or dining 
room. It is most distinc- 
tive in character, and the 
rich antiqued leather 
adds a grace and charm 
seldom attained. If your 
own dealer or decorator 
can not supply you with 
‘‘Venezian-quality”’ 
screens, write us direct 
for catalog “A” or tell 
us of your problems in 
decoration. 


enezian Art Screen Co. Inc 
AN 540 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK N.Y. 
THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 





A FRENCH ARTIST 


of 1812 drew the original of the picture of the 


first steamboat, puffing up the Hudson to 
Albany. The ROBERT FULTON PANEL of 
wall paper, by Zuber & Cie., Alsace, so vividly 
colored, gives the accent needed over a mantel 
or on a dull wall space. Illustrations upon 
request. Can be ordered from your local Deco- 
rator or direct from 


e 101-119ParkAve.,N.Y. 
A. L. Diament &Co. ewan ae he 
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You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 


Authentic, brief and 
easy to read is this 
compact little vol- 
ume on period fur- 
niture styles. An 
interesting history 
for the casual read- 
er; a convenient 
hand book for the 
student. 156 pages, 
more than 200 illus- 
trations. Thousands 
sold. Fourth edition 
now ready. One dol- 
lar, postpaid. 
CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-K Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








De Olve Mantel Shoppe 
(Southard Co. Est. 50 years) 
63 Ninth Avenue, at 15th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


After alterations 


shall 


are completed, we 


move to our new warehouse 


Nos. 251-253 East 33rd Street (2nd Ave.) 


it HI oa 
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A beautiful En- 
glish mantel in 
statuary marble 
with Sienna inlays. 





One of the many hand- 
some mantels in different 
colors, different periods to 
be seen at our showrooms. 
Both rare old antiques and 
exquisite reproductions by 
the finest artisans of Eu- 
rope. Old Colonial pine 
mantels, original Colonial 
doorways, iron and bronze 


grille entrance doors, etc. 
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FQUES 
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An English firm retir- 


ing after 40 years in 
business, offers its com- 





ANT 











plete stock of genuine 
antiques for $40,000. 







Inspection and Offers 
Invited 








Fuller particulars on appli- 
cation. Write: The Treasure 
House, 6 Hanover Buildings, 
Southampton, England. 



















|ica from England, we can more 


| such beautiful desks as the one 


The charm which emanates 
from any room furnished with 
the more restricted furniture of 
the French Louis XV styles is 
largely due to the graceful curves 
which are typical of the wood- 
work of that period. In almost 
every instance the ¢édénistes 
sought to obtain outlines that 
were composed of varying but 
continuous curvations. This fea- 
ture is prominent in the small 
desk illustrated from the stock of 
Cassard Romano Co. There is no 


lavish carving, the craftsman rely- 


ing for his decoration almost en- 
tirely upon delicate moldings 
applied to the legs and the various 
edges as well as outlining the 
shaped panels. 

Another characteristic so inher- 
ently French is the use, where pos- 
sible, of the cyma curve. The many 
ornamental shapes which may be 
obtained by adapting sections of 
this sinuous curve are evident in 
the apron of the middle drawer. 
The finely formed cabriole legs 
continue up and recurve to curious 
beak-like shapes, these, in turn, 
joining with the molded curves ap- 
plied to the bottom of the drawer 
and terminating in the center in a 
low arch formed by the double 





Chippendale mahogany desk of the type now 
being used in important offices. Courtesy Daniel 


H. Farr 


cyma. These desks are almost in- 
variably made of walnut and more 
often than not the wood is left in 
its natural warm color and merely 
waxed. This accounts for the rich 
satiny finish which is frequently 
noticeable with French furniture 
found in the provincial districts. 

From the splendid library tables 
and other writing desks which 
are finding their way to Amer- 


easily imagine the magnifi- 
cence with which the magnates 
of the Georgian era must have 
surrounded themselves. Pos- 
sibly we have come to connect 


illustrated by permission of 
Daniel H. Farr only with the 
ereat homes of England. But 
there are to the present time 
many offices in the financial 
section of London furnished in 
the manner of libraries rather 
than in the stark uninteresting 
style common to most modern 













Small desk of the 
Louis XVI style dem- 
onstrating the use of 
graceful molded 
curves. Courtesy Cas- 
sard Romano Co. 









commercial establishments. 


In fact this point seems to have} 


lately attracted the attention of 
more than one of our American 
princes of finance. Banks and simi- 
lar institutions are now furnish- 
ing their offices with a regard to 
that comfort and atmosphere of 
dignity which must obviously add 
to the efficiency of those who spend 
a large proportion of their waking 
hours within those walls. For this 
reason, there is an appreciable 
keenness in the search for large 
desks such as the one illustrated; 
which incidentally is an original ex- 
ample of the Chippendale period 
and displays all that refined splen- 
dour in the delicate carvings and 
in the beautifully veneered panels 
which has caused him to enjoy 
an ever-increasing popularity. An 
outstanding feature with 
English furniture of the 
late 18th century is the 
complete change-over in 
the shapes as well as in 
the styles of decoration. 
Craftsmen began to use 
lighter colored woods such 
as satinwood, amboyna, 
kingwood either as inlay 
in a darker wood or en- 
tirely with smaller pieces 
of furniture. Inlay was not 
only employed in straight 
lines to outline panels but was also 
used to form designs such as floral 
garlands and similar motifs. Often 
the surfaces were painted by fa- 
mous artists and the decorative 
value of this type of furniture is 
evident in such tables as that il- 
lustrated from the collection ‘of 
Lewis Son and Munves. 





One of a pair of half round side tables, 
with painted floral frieze. Courtesy Lewis 


Son and Munves 




















The famous Harvey Chair, a beautiful 
creation magnificently carved. Note the 
eagle beaks on the arms and legs as well 
as the shell. 


DUNCAN & DUNCAN, Inc. 


2018 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Small Sheraton sideboard in Mahogany 


FRENCH and ENGLISH 


ANTIQUE: 


TO THE TRADE 


ASHLEY-KENT,LTD. 


165 East 54th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Wickersham 8029 


French Marble Mantel 


Bronze Facing and Iron Fire Backs 
lighting  fix- 
tures and heirlooms of the past 


WALTER G. EARL 


235 East 42nd Street. New York 
Just Bast of Grand Central Terminal 


Also iron grilles, 
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NEW IMPORTATIONS 
of 
GENUINE ANTIQUE 
PAINTING FRAMES 


INCLUDING A VERY UNUSUAL COLLECTION OF 
IMPORTANT DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
MIRRORS AND BAROMETERS 


M:. GRIEVE COMPANY 


234 East 59th Street New York City 
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The above grouping depicts a typical 18th Century ensemble and is relative to my 
yast stock from which conservative selection can be made by the lover of Antiques. 


LUIGI G. PACCIARELLA 


168 East 51st St. (East of Lexington Ave.) NEW YORK 





Louis XV Jardiniere Velvet in Reds, Greens | Bay —_ 
and Golds, and XVI Century Green Damask 


combine to make this handsome glass lined =a PIN (S BAYS! ANTIOUES z= 


Candy Box—size 7-1/; inches by 3-1/y inches 


high—Price $50.00. Other Candy Boxes direct Crom INGE AND 


in various shapes and materials from 


$25.00.up. OLD WORLD GALLERIES 
ANTIQUE FABRICS 65.DUKE STREET.GROSVENOR SQ 
Needlework & Trimmings We) jele), mA 


O 3 D A R T S (¢ OLLECTORS or those fur- 


G. O. NIDDRIE nishing in Old En- 
; Z oli ~ a | ~ 
753 Madison Ave., at 65th St. NEW YORK elish or Duncan Phyfe 


Furniture are invited to 
become registered with 

MONTLLOR 2% 
Spanish Autiques. 














us, so that they may be 
sent from month to 
month, a selection of pho- 
tographs with full par- 
ticulars of interesting 
pieces as they are ac- Wek ae Lnne Si 
° ‘Allo over 100, ye ‘Id, ckir 
quired by us. livery. New Yo RiaBOREERTe Para Rane ee 


55. 
Iilustrated Catalogue and Guide, sent on re- 
ceipt of {4 cent U. S. A. stamp, contains: 
(i 60 pages, 180 pho StDEra Dua, 
7 ° 2 ist wit > 
We arrange for boxing, con- 3) ° furnish Gmc cia, a 
sular invoices and declarations , ; 
of antiquity, freight, insurance 
and delivery to your door at ce 
as an Investrr 


ture, : 
5 5 ) E 
lowest rates. Antiques admit- Rey easEtntstantbuvinesantauess andlon| waked memaieur 


y He Ss. Bar 
ted duty free to the U. S. A. — q@ Tist of Dates and Periods relating to Old E: 


Furniture. 


Simple dining Ro om furnished - ae ranteed genuine an 
os $30 anh 6 Sr « 


x 
to last 20 years.” * Best polish for old 
1 how to make it."’ “Cleaning Furni- 





OBJECTS of Art - DECORATIONS 
» Spanish Antique Shop ~ 


768 MADISON AVE. (AT 66TH ST.) NEW YORK 
MEMBER OF ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 





Old World Galleries A io). 
65 Duke Street | Ltt ee eere 


Grosvenor Sq. London, W.1. | ee 
Address 




















Refer to this page when shopping 
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Fine old Walnut English secretary. The patine and graining of this 
biece is exceptionally beautiful. The jars are of rare old Celadon. 


WILLIAM A. KIMBEL, President OSCAR O. WIDMANN, Vice-President 
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NEW GALLERIES 
202-4-6 EAST 44°" STREET 
NEW YORK 


ANTIQUES 


AND 


DECORATIONS 


eshowing one of a set of twelve very 
fine W illiam and Mary chairs of 
richly veneered walnut. The set is 


highest quality. 











The ROSENBACH Co. 


520, WALNUT {STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER. 
RARE BOOKS & PRINTS 
DECORATIONS 
TAPESTRIES 
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The ROSENBACH Co. 


i>) BAST 51s" STREET. 
NEW YORK CITY 


RARE BOOKS 
FINE PRINTS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTOGRAPHS 
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THONET BROTHERS” 


AMERICA’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 


COMn ligueda® _ 


ALL COUNTRIES ALL PERIODS 


Nodember || 
7164 | am 


Se Me) SN 
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At lives Sun will publish a Special Annual FE:di- 


tion ot 7 he l \ntiques and Interior Decorations 





Section. The better part of a year has been 





devoted to securin§ material and arranging it 
in artistic, impressive and authoritative form 


under the supervision of Charles Messer 
No. 4308—X VIII Century English Secretary 
a oe Aer : ... of beautiful Burl Mahogany veneer with 

Stow, and Me 1003 suddsested that this number inlaid lines of Pearwood. The boag is shaped 
in serpentine lines—both at the front and 

ends; these curves are repeated on the fronts 
of the six interior drawers. The legs are 
carved after the French manner—original 
bronze hardware. Size: 36” wide, 17” deep and 
40” high. Price $225. Dealers apply for dis- 





will constitute a standard ol expression and 


information which will prove of incomparable 


delight to persons interested in old and ae 
modern things of artistic merit. A subserip- 
tion coupon 1s attached tor your convenience. 
, e e e 


Antiques « Snteriar Lecorations 


SATURDAY SECTION J@OF 


Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 





Subse: Iption Blank 
The un, Ni V York 
Dept. F 
Gentlemen: [ am enclosing check for Sr. 50 for one year’s special 
subscription to the Saturday I: dition of The Oun, containing Antiques 
and Interior Decorations Section. (Not good in Greater New Y ork.) No. 3843—Pillow back Sofa made with three 


down filled seat and back cushions. This piece 
is 6 feet 6 inches over-all in length and has a 
depth of 34 inches. The back is 34 inches high. 
Price in Muslin $290. Dealers apply for dis- 
count. 


3G EAST 47TH ST. 
at Madison Avenue’ New York 





SHEATHING 
PLASTER BASE 


WALL BOARD 
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the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


FULL % INCH THICK-MEANS 


IQ h 


INSULA 


ROOF INSULATION 
SOUND DEADENER 
ATTIC LINING 


e full 4 deel insulation ae that 
most effectively resists heat, cold and noise 


NY KIND OF INSULATION IS A 

GOOD INVESTMENT. But there 

are many kinds—some better than oth- 

ers. You want the most efficient and 
economical for your home. 


We know from scientific laboratory tests 
that Insulite, a full half inch thick, is 
124% more efficient than ordinary 7/16 
inch insulation boards, but we want you to 
see the superiority of Insulite with your 
own eyes by making the simple home test 
shown at the right. Let the results show 
you the facts about insulation efficiency. 


Furthermore, Insulite gives greater tensile 
strength than ordinary insulating boards. 
Insulite grips plaster twice as strong as 
wood lath, and as sheathing has several 
times the bracing strength of lumber. 


No matter how large or small your invest- 
ment may be, you can afford the advan- 
tages of Insulite. The final cost is little or 
no greater than you pay for non insulated 
construction, because the water and wind 
resisting qualities of Insulite eliminate the 
need of building paper and Insulite’s ease 
of handling results in a reduction of labor 
costs often as high as 50%. Insulite is the 
economical way to shut out cold, heat, and 
noise. 


Insulite is an all-wood product, chemically 


treated to prevent deterioration. 


Talk to your architect, builder or lumber 
They know Insulite. Also write us 
today for a copy of “Increasing Home En- 
joyment™ and a sample of Insulite to test 


for yourself. 


dealer. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL 4 INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 






the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 


A SIMPLE 
HOME TEST 
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Here is a simple test that shows the su- 
periority of Insulite. Switch on your 
automatic electric iron. Place a cube 
of ice ona piece of Insulite and put over 
the hot iron. Check the time required 
for the heat to pass through the Insulite 
and melt the ice. Make the same test 
with other insulating boards. The re- 
sult is convincing. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


1208 Builders Exchange, Dept. 15 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








ALEIGH is playing a very com- 


panionable part in every phase 





"of metropolitan life... .if you 
leave the theatre to assist at a midnight 
sailing there’s no particular need to stock 
up—for the porter on West Street will let 
you have one of his; he affects good things 
too. Neither you nor he care very much that 
there are 31 unusually fine tobaccos blended 
in every single puff of every single Raleigh— 
nor that the flavor can’t be copied—nor that 
the method of rolling can’t be matched. 
We mention it simply because you and he are 
creatures of curiosity—you’re always wanting 
us to explain why you’re having a good time. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPOR ATION 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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LVMINAIRE BRONZES fepRONNERIE 


LONDON: 22 Grosvenor Square PARIS: 107 Rue la Boétie 
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The Development of the English Chimney Piece 


Chimney Pieces, Now Called Mantels, Attained Their Greatest Beauty Under the 
“ 
Classical Influence’of the Brothers Adam 


RIGINALLY fireplaces 
were in the center of the 
room. The fire was built 

on the earthen floor or ona slab 
of stone and the smoke escaped 
through a hole in the roof, and 
Jater through a chimney built 
up through the center of the 
house. The first instances of fire- 
places built into the wall oc- 
curred in the 14th century. 

At first these fireplaces were 
strictly utilitarian sources of 
warmth and were frequently 
used for cooking, too. There 
were several types used during 
the three centuries between the 
14th and 17th. One of the earli- 
est was the stone chimney piece 
with the hearth projecting into 
the room and covered with a 
hooded top. Another of later de- 
velopment was the oak chimney 
piece with stone facing used when 
the bare stone walls of the room 
were lined with wood paneling. 

By the 17th century the fire- 
place came to be considered a 
source of beauty as well as 
utility and chimney pieces were de- 
signed and executed with artistic care. 
Native materials were largely used, 
notably oak in England and mar- 
ble found abundantly in Italy. The 
latter has remained popular to this 
day. Toward the end of the 17th cen- 
tury oak, which was needed for the 
building of the great English fleet, 
was prohibited by the English govern- 
ment for use in building. This brought 
other woods into favor, especially pine. 











TOP. A pine door- 
way of the Archi- 
tect’s Period—the 
entrance to a pine 
paneled room. 


ABOVE. A brass 
and iron grate, 
brass fire tools, and 
fender. 


WINANS Af pine 
mantel of the 
Georgian Period 


Ge 2770: 


RIGHT. A pine 
mantel of the 
Georgian Period 
with serpentine 
shaped shelf. = 
1780. 





The oak mantels had often 
been quite elaborately carved 
~ but, with the use of pine, greater 

delicacy of design and beauty of 
execution became possible. The 
fireplace was always the keynote 
in the architect’s design of a 
room, and the chimney pieces 
designed by the famous crafts- 
men of the 18th century have 
never been surpassed in beauty. 
Pine mantels were frequently 
painted in addition to being 
carved. The Adam Brothers, 
who worked during the latter 
part of the 18th century began 
using a special composition of 
their own invention, in which 
their delicate classical designs 
were modeled and applied to 
the wood chimney piece. 

These chimney pieces were 
usually of fine woods and it has 
become customary today to strip 
the paint and wax the bare wood, 
thus obtaining the original beauty € 
of graining and color with a 
soft and very pleasing patina. 

In the 18th century we find * 
brass and steel fenders, grates and 
fire irons often designed by the 
same artist who designed the chimney 
piece that the whole might be a per- 
fect unit around which to center the 
gracious beauty of the room. 

At Lewis, Son & Munves, Inc., one 
may see at all times a varied display 
of antique mantels, fire tools, pine 
doorways as well as a complete selec- 
tion of English antique furniture of 
the 18th century. 
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Sewis, Son & Munves’ 


'‘'NCORPORATEDOD 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE AT WHOLESALE 
383 Madison Avenue, New Yerk 
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eAn English Living ‘Room Grouping 
To “Be Seen in the Galleries of 


THE ORSENIGO CO,, inc 


Designers, Manufacturers and Importers 


of Fine Furniture and Decorations 


Special Order Furniture 


Panelled Rooms 


383 Madison Avenue at 46th Street New York 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. FACTORY 
Representative LONG ISLAND CITY 


815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD NEW YORK 
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FINE REPRODUCTIONS 


The simple, inherent beauty of French regional furniture, 
with its forthright constructive ideals, has proved a happy 
inspiration to our workshops. — In the sroup illustrated, we 
sudsest the adaptability with which this ensemble of replicas 
— lends itself to the creation of ingenious decorative schemes. 
The effects of ace and bloom of wood slow through a 


ie patine with true similitude. 


A sideboard combination composed of the Calais commode used with a pair of 


Champlain cabinet chests and the Vendome mirror all properly antiqued 
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I owreeen 234 EAST 46TH STREET INE W sYeORICiiyY 
WILSHIRE TOWER BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 


{ 
Jactory -.=< 219 N. E. FIFTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 
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From the Baumgarten Collection 


S ENNA rug of the 17th Cen- 
tury, of Feraghan design. The 


colors are rich but soft, and these, 
coupled with the pattern and qual 
ity of very fine, closely-woven knots, 


stamp this rug as a collector’s piece. 











“Wn Baumgarten 6 4, re 


Antiques Interior Decorations 


715 Fitth Avenue 
NEW eyvoRK 
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To Ronald Grose, Inc. color is the essence of 
decorative beauty. Mere knowledge of color 
harmony is not enough. An artistic affinity 
must exist between texture and tone, a sub- 
tle blending and interplay of tints and shad- 
ings must call forth the character of the room 


or object the fabric is to serve in decoration. 


Our ‘Reflection Satin," for example, is an ex- 
quisite fabric that drapes in cool, soft folds, 
adapting itself admirably to overdraperies, 


upholsteries, bedspreads, cushions or screens. 


One of its colors is a rich pewter tone. Its 


burnished sheen catches in elusive tints the 


RONALD GROSE 
2 WEST 46te STREET 
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lighter, gayer colorings of its companion fab- 
rics. Effective, too, is this fine quality satin in 
such delightful shades as Hemlock, Azur, 
Gulf Stream, Meerschaum, Cameo, Copper, 
Wild Rose, Honey and Ruby. 


Perhaps your decorative scheme calls for Taf- 
fetas, Silk Velvets, Chintzes, Printed Linens. 
These you will find at our showrooms in en- 
chanting variations of color and design, gath- 


ered from all parts of the world. 


We invite you to call with your decorator to 


view this display. 


Sales made only through interior decorators. 


ENG 


NEW YORK 


Philadelphia Office: 1015 Chestnut St. 
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EASURED by every 

standard, Goodyear Rub- 
ber Flooring proves itself an 
ideal flooring for the bath. First 
of all, Goodyear Rubber Floor- 
ing meets the modern tendency 
for color; it is warm and pleas- 
ant under foot; it is delightfully 
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For attractive booklet descriptive of this modern floor material, 


resilient to walk upon; it is im- 
pervious to moisture; it has 
laboratory cleanliness; it is ex- 


ceedingly long wearing; and it 
adds distinction to any room in 
the house. 


Goodyear Rubber Flooring 


may be had in a wide range of 





INNA MESS Seer ns 


just fill in this coupon with name and address, then mail it to 


Goodyear, Dept. B11, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


AND DRESS Sot ren 





colors and designs suitable and 
adaptable to any part of your 
dwelling. Goodyear will gladly 
advise, entirely without obliga- 


tion, on installations of this 
permanent and sanitary floor 
covering. Just send the con- 
venient coupon. 
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Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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The Capitol Red Cap 
A jacketed round boiler that embod- 


ies every improvement known in this 
kind of house heating equipment. Its 
ippearance speaks for itself; its engi 
neering quality is suggested by the 
insulation, a thick blanket of rock 
wool between jacket and boiler that 
keeps every heat unit inside. 





As flying records of today symbolize man’s victory 
over the once inaccessible and ogre-peopled reaches of 
land, sea, and air, so the performance of the Capitol Red 
Cap is a symbol of human progress triumphant . . . vic- 
torious in the ages-long battle against discomfort and 
disease threatened by winter blasts. 

To you, when you install this super-fine heat maker, 
belong the spoils of the victory. The June weather in 
December, pervading every nook and cranny of your 
home. The cleanliness, the economy of fuel. The cheery, 
capable sight of the Capitol Red Cap’s beauty in its vic- 
tory colors of cardinal red and cobalt blue. 

The Red Cap’s dependability is underwritten by 39 
years of United States Radiator experience. Its heating 
capacity is certified by Capitol Guaranteed Heating. 
Correct installation is insured by selling only through 
responsible contractors. Consult the Capitol contractor 
nearest you. And write for your free copy of “A Mod- 
ern House Warming.” 


© 1929, U.S. R. Corp. 





UNITED STATES /PADIATOR (ORPORATION 


Detroit, MIcHIGAN 


8 Factories and 34 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 
For 39 years builders of dependable heating equipment 





THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 
Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel heating boilers 
forlarge installations —business buildings, factories, schools, hotels, and large apartments 


anor MO wit 
Capitol Boilers | 


AND RADIATORS 
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To this charming library, Mohawk Chenille Carpet brings luxury and a welcome quietness and comfort 


The Adaptability of Chenille 


is well demonstrated in the charming residence of Mr. F. T. Bedford 


HE expression of one’s personality, always evident in the 
furnishing of a distinctive home, is largely dependent upon the 


fitness of its floor coverings. 

It is to the lustrous 
Chenilles by Mohawk that 
“clothe” the floors of Mr. F. 
T. Bedford’s home at Green 
Farms, Connecticut, that this 
charming residence owes 
much of its distinction. They 
were laid by Muirhead’s 
Shops, Inc., of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and here again 
—as so often before— 
Mohawk Chenille demon- 
strates its right to the title of 
“fabric of luxury.” 


Mohawk Chenille possesses 
the vital advantage of thus 
expressing personality, be- 
cause there are so few 
technical restrictions in its 
design, coloring and construc- 
tion. Any desired theme, 
symbol, crest or shade of 
color can be created or re- 


at Green Farms, Connecticut 





The beauty and durability of Mohawk Chenille make 


it ideal for use on such a graceful stairway as this 


produced by Mohawk’s Chenille designers. And Mohawk can weave 
its lovely Chenilles in widths up to 30 feet. Thus unsightly seams 


can be avoided. 


Add to this the fact that 
Mohawk Chenilles can be 
woven to conform exactly 
with room dimensions—per- 
fectly fitting the contour of 
the walls—and the reason 
for its wide use in homes 
of distinction becomes ap- 
parent. Furthermore, the 
quality, so obvious a thing 
in Mohawk Chenilles, in- 
sures those years of long 
wear which it is quite proper 
to expect. 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
Amsterdam, New York, pro- 
duces more Chenille rugs and 
carpets than all other Ameri- 
can mills combined. It is con- 
stantly ready to assist your 
interior decorator or furniture 
dealer in solving your own 
floor covering problem. 


Advertisement 
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| - From EUROPE... | 
_ NEW Upholstery 





Day by day as the important 
liners arrive from England, 
France, Belgium, Italy, are 


new fabrics added to the 





Thorp collections of “impor- 
tations exclusive.” 
 & If you are faced with a par- 
ticularly difficult problem, , 
watch the ship news, because 
the arrival of any great vessel 
from Europe may bring its 
interesting solution to you 
through J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 
And that is why we say 
decorators are invited to call 
with their clients or send 
them to us with the full as- 
surance that everything will 
be done to please the client 


and to protect the sender. 


J.H. THORP & CoO.., Ine. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 
250 PARK AVENUE AT 47th STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


L’stablished 1819 - Importations Exclusive 


Boston: //. J. Wood, 420 Boylston St. Chicago: 4. D. Funk, 1810 Heyworth Bldg. 
Philadelphia: H. S. Jennings, 1520 Locust St. Los Angeles: S. 4. Davis, 816 S. Figueroa She 
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wail period of George lll contributes this imposing English Silver 


Oval Tureen and Cover. It was fashioned in London in 1807 by 
the celebrated Paul Storr. The delicate grooving of this semi-fluted piece 
and its érace bespeaks the best of the Georgian Period. 

It is another of several outstanding examples of Early English Plate 


brousht to this country by Mr. INobinson from his recent trip abroad. 


SSS 


| dames Robinson 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER & REPRODUCTIONS 


( 

( 

| 

( ; 

| 19 lar STREET 7. yh Sifth Avenue 
| 

{ 

{ 


OOo 


LONDON, w.8 NEW YORK 





Member of the A\ntique and Decorative Arts League, Ine 
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_Acies of Beauty 


J’ rom old England, Cfrance, Italy and nal pieces, as Well as replicas of famous mu- 


Spain come the treasures Which comprise the seum pieces together with countless creations by 


inspiring collection of Newcomb antiques... the seasoned craftsmen of the Newcomb school 





original mirrors, lamps, clocks ... rare old ... all worthy of the inspection of those who 
furniture mellowed by the kindly hand of Time. appreciate beautiful things. q Newcomb 


q@ In the maxe o/ Newcomb showrooms also antiques and reproductions may be purchased 
are reproductions of many of these fine origi- through established dealers and decorators. 


SF Of MWewcomb Wg. Company 
42-54. QW 13 th. Strect 


tween 6% ang 7ihuenues 


yew YorR 












eMember Antique and “Decorative Arts League, Inc. 
MWeml Antig | “D t Arcs League, | 
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THE DINING ROOM OF CLASSIC VIGOR * Classic vigor . . . and the 


simplicity of unerring craftsmanship and taste. These are some of the gracious qualities that 





distinguish this dining suite . . . a Dynamique creation of mahogany and gray sycamore 
inlaid with metal. 

The sideboard, massive tho’ it is, has the very poetry of proportion about it. The 
glass and silver cabinet stands stately and decorative. The long table and chairs are polished 
mirror-clear . . . while the serving table reflects in every detail the studied artistry of 
the suite. 

Truly a gracious group that proves in every contour the usability and beauty of 
Dynamique Creations. 

JOHNSON FURNITURE COMPANY 


JOHNSON - HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY + GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


DYNAMIQUE 
CrEATIONS 


(©) LOHNSON-HANDLEY-JOHNSON COMPANY, ‘29 
REGISTEREO UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
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LAWRENCE E. JONES 


THE MANOR THE KENILWORTH 
THE CAMBRIDGE 
AT 


ALDEN PARK, PHILADELPHIA 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co., ] 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen: 


Your Sunpruf KAPOCK Fabrics have 
given such complete satisfaction in the 
Manor and Kenilworth Apartment Build- 
ings that they have again been used in the 
Cambridge—the third and last unit com- 
pleted in Alden Park, Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia. 





I understand many apartment owners have 
used these drapery and furniture fabrics 
in decorating their own apartments. I am 
very pleased with the decorative results 


in may own apartment where KAPOCK is 
used. 


Sincerely yours, 





The Alden Park group of apartments, largest 
in the world. Kapock used in all units. 





Kapock fabrics decorate this magnificent 

home of Julian Detmer, Tarrytown, 

N. Y. also used on his yacht “Florence” 
shown below. 





Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
180 MADISON AVE. 
H. Ralph Wilson 





PHILADELPHIA 
2301 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. 
Wan. J. Youne 
: CHICAGO : 

1122 REPUBLIC BLDG, 
Kapock fabrics used in the Keswick Theatre for act cur- Watter Zust rf 
tains, drop curtain, walls and proscenium valance also LOS ANGELES 4 
used by David Belasco in important stage settings. 1722 E. SEVENTH ST. 


H. Dave PHILuips | 
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FOR ALL PURPOSES ON LAND AND SEA 


» 


FLORIDA'S FOREMOST RESORT HOTEL 


“The “Famingo 


MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


A. Theo. Abbott & Co., 
2301 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia, Penna, 
Attention :— 
Contract Department. 
Gentlemen :— 


It occurs to me that you may be inter- 
ested to learn that we have recently re- 
decorated our main lobby and in this 
connection would advise that we are us- 
ing KAPOCK Fabrics for our window - 
draperies. - . hy ay 
The draperies which we took down were { qu [ ar 
also KAPOCK Fabrics and had been used hei!!!) Myer Teh sal TTT at 
for seven seasons. They were still in good Ez " ss 
condition when taken down and we are 
still using them in some of our bungalows. 
It is my impression that KAPOCK Fab- 
rics are in use in all of Carl G. Fisher 
Hotels here at Miami Beach and we use 
them for window draperies in our Ball 
Room at the Essex and Sussex, Spring 
Lake, N. J., which I operate during the 
summer season. We have always had genu- 
ine satisfaction with your materials. 


Sincerely yours, 


Kapock fabrics were used in the redecorating of the 
famous Essex and Sussex Hotel at Spring Lake as well 
as the Flamingo and other Carl Fisher Hotels at Miami. 


: ~ : er? 
~. OPPENHEIM: COLLINS ° 


The new type OTIS elevator Kapock drapes both the New York and Philadelphia shop A shower bath curtain of 
with Kapock paneled walls, for windows of this leading firm. Also many other attractive shop Aquapruf-Kapock in a 
hotels, apartment houses, etc. windows throughout the country. smart residence in Miami. 


Aquapruf-Kapock Fabrics Used in Furnishing the Fleet of the Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


2301 W. Allegheny Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write to Mr. Wm. Young in charge of our Contract Dept., for decorative suggestions, color schemes and samples. 
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PLE EISLER, PHOTOGRAPHER 


William Lawrence Bottomley, Architect 


Patio of the house of Kenneth Van Riper, E'sq., at Palm Beach. The columns, cornices, and panels are a warm gray coral stone 
and the walls are salmon-colored stucco. The vaulting in the corridors is frescoed in a soft blue, with the signs of the Zodiac 
and planets in gold. Effective color contrast is obtained through the generous use of trailing vines and potted plants 
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. Arts Decoration 


Beautif ying the Home Through the Arts and Interior Decoration 


Votume XXXII 


November, 1929 


Numeer | 


The Country House and the Developed Landscape 


William Lawrence Bottomley Expresses His Point of View About the Relation of the 
Couniry House to Its Environment in an Interview with 


John Taylor Boyd, Jr. 


Third of a Series of Articles Entitled: “The Modern Home as the American Architect Sees It” 


N twenty years of active 
| Ree Mr. William 

Lawrence Bottomley has 
won a high position in the 
profession of architecture. 
To attempt to describe an 
artist’s achievement in a 
phrase is apt to be mislead- 
ing, but it is fair to say that 
among - several qualities 
which make Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s work important are 
exquisite taste and balance, 
fine proportion and respect 
for tradition. Besides these, 
his design has individuality 
and distinction, and the in- 
teriors are rich in a subdued 
harmony of color. 

An exceptional combina- 
tion, this, and it makes 
pertinent Mr. Bottomley’s 
views on country house 
architecture. His outlook is 
a broad one, because he has 
always refused to specialize 
and is now widening his 
professional activity. This 
was apparent to me when I 
visited his office and noted 
two huge perspective draw- 
ings of skyscraper buildings. 
One was of a huge apart- 
ment structure, to be built 
on the water’s edge of the 
East River in the fifties of 
Manhattan. The building | 
was truly colossal, thirty- 
two stories high, its base as 
large in area as a city block; 
it rises in a symmetrical 
mass of wings and pavilions 
that reduces gradually, in a 
series of stepbacks with 
terraces, to a huge central 
tower, to be occupied by cooperative apart- 
ments, with two floors to an apartment. It 
was a splendid pile, of decisive architectural 
form, of good, restrained character and ex- 
cellent in detail. The exterior was marked by 
a free use of Georgian elements in the motives 
and details. 

But this huge building is something more 
than the typical, unhomelike, standardized 
New York cave-dwelling—which usually 
lacks enough sunlight and outlook outside to 
satisfy a simple small-town person, and 
which, indoors, is almost as minutely sub- 
divided and pigeon-holed as an ocean liner. 
Against such cast-iron living the human 
viewpoint of a true house architect rebels, 





~; enjoyed from many ter- 


races, loggias and roof 
gardens; the huge un- 
built-on portion of the 


site at the rear, away from 
the river, forming a great 
court, 140 feet long and 
70 feet wide, which pro- 
vides sunlight for the 
rooms as well as an en- 
trance court and garden 
space; at the river end, a 
broad, balustraded  ter- 
race, running the length 
of the building, down 
from which a monumental 
double stairway of stone 
leads to the water to make 
a landing for small boats; 
and, finally, a clubhouse 
occupying the lower stories 
of the building above this 
river terrace. 

Mr. Bottomley’s other 
tall structure was a hos- 
pital. Like the first one, it 
too showed the amenities 
and the characteristic cut 
of the house designer. 
Also, like it, it is only one 
of countless similar in- 
stances of the outstanding 
ability of the American 
house architect in many 
kinds of buildings. The 
public scarcely realizes 
what the architectural 
profession knows very well 
—that the ablest house 
architects have always 

| ranked at the very top of 
the profession. Country 
house design requires ex- 
ceptional all-round ability. 
=e Lhe best country house 


SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO, PHOTOGRAPHER 


Garden entrance of Mrs. Cameron Tiffany’s home 

at Brookville, Long Island. Tradition of an inter- 

esting door detail supplemented by old-fashioned 

planting, produces the effect of great antiquity. 

The terrace is shaded by a _ gnarled apple 

tree, under which thrive old box and masses of 
fragrant heliotrope 


and so Mr. Bottomley had done his utmost to 
invest his big skyscraper with at least some 
of the amenities of a home. Think of it! Only 
some of the amenities for a group of New 
York’s richest people! This shows how much 
home life in New York City has gone to pot 
since the war. 

In this case the amenities really are sub- 
stantial: there is the river outlook, to be 


architects have often gone outside their own 
field to beat the specialists in the design of 
office buildings, apartment houses, hotels, 
banks and other structures, at their own 
games. Particularly, in the architecture of 
business buildings, true professional archi- 
tectural ability often is secondary to skill in 
proportion and salesmanship. One may say, 
therefore, that the standard set in country 
house architecture has, in no small degree, 
governed the design of all buildings. These 
thoughts ran through my mind as I glanced 
over Mr. Bottomley’s office. 

“You have come to ask’*me what I think 
about house architecture,” remarked Mr. 
Bottomley, after we had finished looking over 


Terrace of the house of William Lawrence Bottomley, Esq., 
at Brookville. About the house are overhanging trees and 
old-fashioned flowers. The terrace gradings and plantings 
about this house were all done within the last four years 
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The garden and facade of “Reedland”, the home of Leslie 
Reed, Esq., overlooking the James River. The house fills 
the tradition of the early houses of Virginia with its mould- 
ed brick doorway, double stone stairs and iron railings 
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Entrance front of Mrs. Cameron Tiffany's home. Contrasting 
masses, with high centre pavilion and low, rambling wings, 
together with the simple and interesting detail, are charac- 
teristics of many of the early houses built on Long Island 





SAMUEL H. GOTTSCHO, PHOTOGRAPHER 


The house of Frederick J. Miller, Esq., at New Hope, Penn., 
is of a soft, salmon-colored stucco with tile roof in which gray 
cemented green tiles give quiet tones. Shutters are the color 
of spring apple trees, a note caught again in the planting 
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“Do you notice other trends in popular taste?” I 
asked. 

“T certainly do,” replied Mr. Bottomley. “For one 
thing, the pretentious houses, with ornate, over-elaborate 
decoration and furniture, that were built forty or fifty 
years ago, are no longer wanted. There is a tendency to 
return to a simpler, more Anglo-Saxon tradition, com- 
bined with a strong American tendency. However, that 
is not the important point in house architecture. There 
are certain fundamental ideas, all-too-often neglected, 
which determine the‘real success of a design. Any build- — 
ing—whether a house or any other kind—should be 
planned to fit its uses. It should be both convenient and 
expressive artistically of its uses. It should fit its setting. 
It should be interesting in its mass and be simple and 
restrained in the use of architectural motives. Its char- 
acter should reflect the best cultural traditions of its 
locality and also the taste and individuality of its occu- 
pants. Indeed, if it were not necessary to suit the 
house to the individual needs of its occupants and the 
character of its surroundings all that would be required 
for designing a country house would be to copy any 
one of the thousands of fine houses already built. 
Of course this scheme has already been tried out fre- 
quently, as everyone knows. But it doesn’t work. No 
matter how practical the copies may be, they never look 
right. That is usually because they do not fit the special 
setting, but it may also be due to the fact that no matter 
how beautiful a thing is—a vase or a statuette or a house 
—if it is repeated enough times it becomes stale and dull. 

“While there is no set rule about it, certain types of 
design are apt to go best in special geographical condi- 
tions. For instance, the climate of Florida or Texas or 
Southern California demands high rooms and an open 
plan with shaded courts and loggias, in order to make a 
house useful and pleasant. Also, certain picturesque 
landscapes, with rather bare hills, and with water, fruit 
trees, and cedars, strongly invite Mediterranean types 
of architecture. {- 

“Now,” continued Mr. Bottomley, “if all these re- 
quirements are met in a house and if, in addition, it can 
be invested with style, and with that intangible quality, 
that stamp, which gives it life and individuality, the 
house will be both sound and original. As nearly as I 


a = ae oe ; : ; can put in a few words, those are the essentials of the 
The dining room of “Reedland”. The mantelpiece is paneled and painted with an atmos- P (Continu ed on page 98) 
pheric gray over which is a dull, whitish patine. There are fine pieces of mahogany. The 2 pag 
curtains, the silver and the mahogany give the entire color in this room 
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the drawings of his two 
tall buildings, and he had 
seated me comfortably in 
his fine, homelike office, 
itself like a country house. 
“T suppose that you mean 
country house architec- 
ture. For I have a feeling 
that the city house is a 
thing of the past, in New 
York City, at any rate. 
In New York people are 
going into apartments. 
Outside New York, the 
tendency seems to be to 
design city houses like 
country houses, that is, 
houses that are built on 
very large plots of land. 
So the country house sets 
the whole style of domes- 
tic architecture to-day.” 


Living room of the house of 
Kenneth Van Riper, Esq., has 
a vaulted ceiling painted in 
blue and dim gold, a frieze 
of garlands, of fruit and 
leaves extending along the 
entire room in earth reds, 
greens and grays. The book- 
cases of Marquetry walnut 
form strong decorative accents 
at either side. The delicate 
chandeliers are of vermilion 
lacquer on wood, and old 
Italian furniture and tapes- 
tri give an air of luxury 

this attractive room : | 
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Tea Services by Famous Viennese Craftsmen 


Collection of Brilliantly Designed and Executed Silver, Ivory and Ebony Tea Sets Are 
Shown Here for the First Time. This Silver in Design and Color 
Is Particularly Suited to Modernistic Interiors 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF ELS'E SLOAN FARSLE PHOTOGRAP COURTESY WIENER WERKSTA 
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A table set for tea with every detail 
designed and executed by Wiener 
Werkstitte. The silver is richly en- 
graved and combined with ebony 
handles and knobs. The cigarette 
holder is in brilliant colored metals, 
and there is a tall, slender silver 
vase of flowers—all assembled on 
an exquisite piece of point d’esprit, 
which is also modern and Viennese 


A tea service, silver and ivory, beau- 
tifully combined and finished with 
a patine that gives it an effect of dif- 
ferent lights and shades. All the 
handles and knobs of the service 
are of ivory and the silver is a rich, 
beautiful shade of pewter, executed 
with an irregular surface which ac- 
counts for the fascinating high 
lights that play across it. Designed 
and executed by Josef Hoffmann 





A tea set compactly designed of bur- 
nished silver. The handles and knobs 
are of Macassar wood, ornamented and 
inlaid with thin parallel bands of sil- 
ver. Designed by Wiener Werkstatte 


A Viennese hammered silver samovar 
with elaborate ivory handles and knobs. 
The metal shows the greatest brilliancy 
because of the artistry of its treatment 
and the grace of its outline. This is de- 
signed and executed by Josef Hoffmann 


Charming and most unusual tea ser- 
vice of ribbed silver with elaborately 
carved ivory handles. The silver is 
pressed very thin and is distinguished 
in the delicate loveliness of its ex- 
ecution. Designed by Josef Hoffmann 
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Commodes of 
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the Louis and Georgian Periods 


These Beautiful Pieces of Furniture Were Originally Designed for the French Salons and Later Copied 


by the English Craftsmen. Twenty-Sixth of a Series on “Antiques as Decoration” 


OME years ago a 

French collector 

of antique furni- 
ture insisted that Anglo- 
Saxon designers were 
what he called unpoet- 
ical. He insisted that 
this was evident both 
in the contours and in 
the English names for 
the various pieces of 
furniture and that not 
until they began to 
borrow from the French 
styles and adapt the 
French names did Eng- 
lish furniture rise above 
the level of inanimate 
wood. Allowing a cer- 
tain amount of Gallic 
hyperbole in this sug- 
gestion, there is never- 
theless a modicum of 
truth in what our friend 
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A petite commode 
of the Louis XVI 
style with a carved 
frame mirror 
above. Courtesy 


Lord and Taylor 


said. After all armoire is more 
poetical than wardrobe: bergére 
or fauteuil than armchair; canapé 
than sofa and assuredly commode 
has a more romantic sound than 
our chest-of-drawers. 

With commodes we find the 
influence of the French styles to 
a greater extent than with other 
objects of the 18th Century, ex- 
cept perhaps with chairs made by 
Chippendale. And while the word, 
commode, does not appear in 
English dictionaries to denote a 
chest-of-drawers, in view of its now 
common usage it should be accepted. 
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By EDWARD WENHAM 


ploying it to indicate 
those splendid pieces of 
furniture first made by 
the French ¢bénistes and 
later copied by Chippen- 
dale and other 18th Cen- 
tury English craftsmen. 

Basically |commodes 
are chests-of-drawers but 
where the latter are 
merely a_ rectangular 
box-like affair evolved 
from the ancient dower 
chest, the French pieces 
developed those graceful 
curves and carved orna- 
mentation which confer 
upon them what our 
French friend described 
as poetry. In other words 
they are utilitarian 
chests-of-drawers raised 
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Section of a pine paneled room showing the use An Empire com- 
of a Louis XV commode and armchairs against mode with the 
a large tapestry. Courtesy B. Altman & Co. column supports 





and fitted drawers. 
ice, Courtesy Lord 
IS wn ly aayal ow 
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of decorative furniture. But they 
are more than that because in 
addition to their ornamental value 
to any interior, they retain the 
usefulness of the chest. That their 
value in this respect is fully rec- 
ognized is quite evident from the 
revival of their traditional plac- 
ing as side pieces in modern 
rooms and halls. 

Then again the various styles 
of the different periods, both 
French and English, permit us to 
According to the Anglicised definition it obtain commodes suitable either for the 
means a chiffonier or wash-stand. But for apartments in the manner of the great salons 
our present purpose we will refrain from and drawing rooms or for the more simplified 





Louis XV bombé commode of various woods 
paneled and inlaid floral motifs with elaborate 
ormolu mounts. Courtesy P. W. French Co. 


italicising it even if em- 
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interiors reproduced by the aid of 
French provincial furniture or 
the less elaborate designs of the 
English 18th Century. Such com- 
modes as were made from the de- 
signs of André Boule, Cressant, 
Jacques Caffieri and other famous 
men of the Louis XV and XVI 
periods naturally call for large 
rooms as well as a suitable back- 
ground, because they display that 
lavish use of ornamentation which 
was typical of the French rococo 
and neo-classic styles. André 
Boule, of course, represents the 
late 17th Century and the designs 
popular during the reign of Louis 
XIV and his work is perpetuated 
in the name “boule” which de- 


notes the style of decorative inlay he applied 
to the surfaces of his commodes and other 


furniture. 

This method of inlay- 
ing has remained popular 
to the present time, 
though there are few ex- 
amples which equal those 
produced by Boule him- 
self. Originally it was a 
form of veneer work in 
whichtortoise-shell,brass, 
ivory and different metals 
were used, often embel- 
lished by enamel work. 
The result of these com- 
bined is a curiously at- 
tractive effect of light 
and shade and when used 
with the various curved 
shapes of French com- 
modes the beauty is ac- 
centuated. The brilliant 
surfaces of the fine metal 
inlay is especially beauti- 
ful against the subtle 
colorings of tortoise-shell, 
and ivory, and more es- 
pecially so when the in- 
tricate designs were 
enriched by colorful 
enamels. 

With the French com- 
modes of the Louis XIV, 
XV and XVI styles or- 
molu handles and mounts 
were frequently profuse- 
ly employed. These re- 
veal the perfect modeling 
and undoubtedly add to 
the beauty of the pieces 
to which they were ap- 
plied. But so far as we 
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A Chippendale mahogany com- 
mode displaying French rococo in- 
fluence in scrollings and other dec- 
orations. Courtesy Daniel H. Farr 
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Half round commode in the style of the 


Adam Brothers, made of satinwood and 
decorated with oval panels in painted 
classic figures. Courtesy Lord and Taylor 




















































Chests-of-drawers of the plainer 
types are now effectively employed 
as wall pieces with paintings or 
mirrors. Courtesy Harry Meyers Co. 


are concerned today, the ma- 
jority of modern rooms and 
the present vogue of more sim- 
ple interiors call for the less 
ornate pieces. And such are 
obtainable in the style of either 
of these periods and mounted 
with the ormolu ornaments of 
a modified type and conse- 
quently more in keeping with 
our present-day tastes. Such 
an example is shown among 
the illustrations in the Louis 
XV petite commode placed in 
a pine paneled room hung with 
a delicate French tapestry im- 
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mediately above the commode. 

This gracefully shaped piece of 
furniture has the bombé or 
swelled sides and front typical of 
the period, the ormolu mounts 
being restricted to the knee of 
the legs and the drawer handles 
and plates, with small metal 
scrolls applied to the feet. Here 
we have an example of Parisian 
work influenced by that restraint 
resulting in the less elaborate 
furniture which offers more ap- 
peal in our homes today. More 
often than not the commodes are 
fitted with marble tops, this fea- 
ture also being repeated by the 
French regional craftsmen, Other- 
wise the provincial styles lack 


most of the Parisian elaborations albeit 
they retain the graceful basic curves of the 


ornate Louis XV styles. 
French provincial 
commodes from those 
sections which were 
closer to the capital 
naturally manifest more 
characteristics of the 
advanced styles even 
though there is a 
marked modification 
of the decorations. For 
instance those of the 
Louis XV period fre- 
quently assume the 
bombé shape and as 
often have the heavy 
metal handles and es- 
cutcheons, but the gen- 
eral outline is patently 
subdued. The drawers 
are paneled by carved 
moldings in various 
curvations, the two out- 
side panels flanking a 
smaller shield-like shape 
in which the ornamental 
escutcheon plate was 
placed. With commodes 
of this type there is a 
deep molded apron 
with some carved cen- 
ter motif, generally a 
rococo shell and the 
feet in place of the 
scroll are pied de biche 
or hind’s foot shape. 
When we ap- 
proach the com- 
modes of the Louis 
XVI period we 
have severe lines 
which appeared 
(Cont. on page 96) 





Satinwood commode with 
top and front inlaid with 
marquetry banded with 
tulipwood. Door at either 
end, forming cupboards. 
Courtesy Frank Partridge 
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House of Many Materials, Skilfully Associated 


In Its Outline This Is One of the Most Graceful Houses at Fieldston. The Curved Roof, the Substan- 
tial Chimney, the Open Arches Are Well Placed and Make It an Important Modern American Home 


ORE and 
more every 
progressive 


architect is experi- 
encing a desire to 
develop a modern out- 
look in his work— 
and with different in- 
dividuals there are, 
of course, different de- 
grees in such an out- 
look, and _ different 
things seen and felt. 
For so many years my 
own work has tended 
toward the pictures- 
que, it is not at all im- 
possible that a great 
many people expect 
me to be among the 
last to adopt a modern 
point of view. But 
their expectation is 
quite wide ofthe mark, 
and in a sense I am 
not going forward to 
modernism but back 
to modernism. 

‘The present day ar- 
chitect is watching 
the trend of taste to- 
day with keen interest. 


Above —Front view 
of the Henry Heide, 
Jr., house, showing 
the timbered gable 
with interesting win- 
dow placement. All 
wood in half timber 
construction, frames, 
etc., is oak, dark 
brown finish 


Julius Gregory, Architect 


By JULIUS GREGORY 
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He sees the architec- 
ture of office buildings 
and stores presenting 
a new and much more 
exciting picture than 
could have been en- 
visioned twenty years 
ago. And it is good 
architecture. Let no 
one make any mis- 
take on that score. 
Such buildings as the 
Telephone Building 
in New York, the 
Shelton, the Chanin, 
and many others are 
real achievements. 
They are writing 
architectural history. 
They are evolving a 
definite manner which 
some day will be rec- 
ognized as one of the 
great styles. And most 
of all they are mak- 
ing everybody—n ot 
architects alone— 
think new thoughts 
about architecture. 
The present day 
architect is watching, 
too, the rising vogue 
of the modern interior 
—and he is not get- 


Left—Covered patio 
seen through triple 
arched wall. Interest- 
ing peaked roof line. 
The sides of the walls 
are big oak timbers. 
The plan of the chim- 
ney is noteworthy 
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Our Debt to Tudor Architecture 





Exceptionally beautiful two-story entrance to the Heide house. The timbers are all solid oak with panels of ornamental stucco set in. Here 
one especially sees Mr. Gregory’s understanding of harmonious association of building materials. The parapet around the terrace is natural 
rock ledge, as are the entrance steps. The general effect is a very rich and picturesque adaptation of Tudor architecture to an American home 
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Above—An exceptionally charming and friendly 
entrance to the servants’ quarters. The curved 
slope of the roof is particularly fine. The base- 
ment walls and pavement about the entrance 
are rocks ledge. Note the effective planting 


ting quite so exercised over it as the general 
public. He finds it still a good deal too alien, 
too much the work and too much in the spirit 
of French and German designers. Perhaps he 
is quietly waiting for the furore to subside 
before he feels ready to show what form the 
modern American architect will give to the 
modern American interior. The French and 
the German manner in furniture and in- 
terior decoration must necessarily go through 
many changes before they can become an 
integral part of the American home. And 
it is probable that the architect will be the 
designer who, in the end, will effect the 
relationship. 

Supposing that the essentially modern inte- 
rior, whether it derives from France or Ger- 
many, is as wonderful as many people seem to 
earnestly believe it is—the American archi- 
tect is not, now, ready to design houses that 
will rationally assimilate such interiors. For 
the most part, these interiors will be found in 


city apartments and not in country houses. 

Every one would like to know the future 
of this style that is generally called “mod- 
ern,” but in my opinion the whole vogue 
will resolve itself, inevitably, into a matter 
of taste. If public taste becomes united in 
accepting the new style, that taste will 
rationalize much that now seems to possess 
little merit aside from its novelty. Design 
will become increasingly more expressive of 
its material and function. And that will be 


the only kind of modernism that will deserve 
to survive. 
I write thus about it because, in my own 
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work, I am coming back to that kind of 
modernism. I think it was Chesterton who 
said that the most significant thing about 
the ancients is (and was) that they did not 
know contemporaneously that they were an- 
cients. We do not share this advantage as 
of our own time. We are far too self-con- 
scious, The builder of the Middle Ages, 
evolving half-timber construction, rearing 
cathedrals, was, in his time, more modern _ 
than we can ever be today. We know too 
much or, at least we have too much back- 
ground, too many sources whence to derive 
true inspiration. 

Any serious-minded architect (and that 
means most architects) must feel that he 
needs to simplify his outlook very consider- 
ably, and today more than any other time in 
the world’s history, to base his work primari- 
ly on the new possibilities inherent in ma- 
terials, and to let design spring from these. 
It is in this sense that I am going back to 
modernism, and it is in this sense that much 
of my previous work has been preparing. 

Modern uses of familiar materials will not 
mean entirely that metal and glass, for in- 
stance, will be used for most of the things we 
think of as made in other materials. All ma- 
terials have essentially modern uses—wood, 
plaster, brick and stone. Modern design is 
going to mean an increasing freedom from 
precedent in the ways that familiar materials 
will be used. And often these ways will not 

(Continued on page 102) ~ 


Below—Here we have a view of the Heide 
house looking toward the Sound. On this side 
is an open terrace built up of brick and 
stone. The half timber construction here is im- 
portant and really structural. The tiles on the 
roof in soft tones, from dark red to reddish 
black, give the effect of an irregularly thatched 
shingle roof and add a note of color depth 


oaks 
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Famous Old Doorways In Ancient Paris 


Four of the Most Beautiful and Famous Doors in Paris of Exceptionally Fine Architectural 


Design and Rare Decoration—an Inspiration for Modern Decoration 
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| Gothic doorway interior facade of the Hotel Cluny. Date 1485 Louis XV entrance door of the Hotel de Chateaubriand 
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Louis XVI doorway of great decorative beauty in the rue de Clery Fine doorway in the period of Louis XVI in the Hotel de Chimay 














A Majolica lamp typ- 
ical of the famous old 
Umbrian pottery towns. 
Courtesy Carbone, Inc. 


HAT always im- 

proving technique, 

displayed by ex- 
amples of the various 
crafts during the world’s 
history, expresses itself 
in superior construction, 
in the finer shapes and 
in the interpretation of 
the ornamental motifs. 
Woodwork passed from 
the robust and heavy 
forms of the Gothic to 
blossom forth in the re- 
fined styles of the Re- 
naissance and the, later, 
beautiful furniture of 
the 18th Century; metal- 
work assumed a beauty 
in keeping with the 
splendour that marks the 
interiors; and the simple 
naturalistic decorations 
applied to pottery were 
gradually replaced by 
the more formal and 


defined forms which manifest the artistic de- 
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Pottery Vases as Mediums for Color 


The Bright Colorful Decorations of These Ornaments Are Naturally Adaptable 


to Interiors Furnished in the Less Sophisticated Provincial Styles 
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By DOUGLAS NORRIS 
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of the larger centers. Curiously enough, while 


tract 


Glazed pottery vases of 
theclassictypeshown in 
this setting are espe- 
cially ornamental on a 
console table or used 
separately. Courtesy 
Rookwood Pottery Co. 
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the provincial furniture 
which has resulted in 
more attention being 
paid to the pottery or- 
naments which are nat- 
urally a concomitant to 
the interiors we are now 
reproducing in the man- 
ner of the simpler Eu- 
ropean homes, 

In the same way that 
the furniture of rural 
France, Italy and Spain 
has made its appeal be- 
cause of its unsophisti- 
cated styles, so have we 
come to realize that the 
people of the various 
7 sections sought to bring 
brightness to their 
homes through the me- 
dium of painted vases. 
In these we see that in- 
nate desire for brilliant 
colors which has always 
been characteristic of 
the human race. Though 
the handiwork of untu- 
tored peasant painters, 
the decorations of these 
pottery ornaments at- 
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us because of 
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we differentiate between the furniture made 
in the important cities and that of the rural 
sections of the several countries, we rarely 
make this distinction in connection with the 
pottery. None-the-less it is our interest in 


velopment of the craftsmen. 

Yet, despite this advancement, distinct 
traces of the earlier traditions have remained 
and these reveal themselves to a greater ex- 
tent in the pottery vases made in certain parts 


their very naiveté. Then § 
too they frequently ex- 
hibit certain local fea- 
tures common to some 
locality and this adds 


This piece of Italian pottery will Ls lLllld, | An old Spanish : 
hold your garden’s fairest blooms L wine ja ron 
or lend a charming decorative note wrought iron 
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stand of the type 
now used to hold 


by itself. Its Graffito design blends 
tones of ivory, green, tan, brown 





and yellow in most effective alarge palm. Cour- 
harmony. Courtesy Ovington tesy Montllor Bros. 
y) 
7 se é * 
fees a , to their interest par ar 
of Europe. This would be natural / : : erest particularly if, at 
Bee ce dauiblinote Hnelattracnee | some time during our travels, we 
ee SN sed tontlcinc aie A have visited the parts in Europe in . 
(te aE a ee __ which the people maintain the often 


ancient traditional decoration. 

In recent years many of the rural 
groups of potters and decorators 
have developed into small factories, 
which, incidentally, has been almost 
entirely due to the American interest 
in their productions. Possibly, as 
these organizations have progressed, 
the painters have displayed more 
definition in their work but they 
have never lost that pleasing sim- 
plicity which has come down to them 
from their ancestors. There is no 
reason why they should do so. Even 


Yj 


or less unaffected by the fashii 


Egyptian ornament for Rookwood jar 
and candle sticks appropriate to floral 
design. Courtesy Rookwood Pottery Co. 
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if the numerous modes of transportation in 
our country have to a great extent eliminated 
distances and largely urbanized our rural 
sections, there are almost innumerable sec- 
tions of Europe where the people are still 
isolated from the influence of city life. Con- 
sequently the crafts of these outlying districts 
retain much, if not all, of their unstudied 
naiveteé. 

We need no further proof of this than 
the pottery vases which are being made in 
different parts of Italy, Spain, France and 
other European countries at the present time. 
All retain the earlier simple decorative styles 


This setting illustrates 
the decorative value of 
colorful Spanish pot- 
tery when used on top 
of a wall piece and 
hung on a wall. Cour- 
tesy Montllor Bros. 


and all repeat the same 
brilliant color tones found 
on pottery vases which 
come under the more 
esoteric group of “an- 
tiques”. Rural Italian 
potters, for instance, have 
even retained the shape 
of the ancient Greek 
amphora, though they 
generally apply several 
handles in place of the 
two found with original 
amphorae. Pottery vases 
of this shape are deco- 
rated in styles dictated 
by those known to some 
particular district. Blues, 
yellows, greens and 
browns are combined 
with an apparent disre- 
gard of any distinct de- 
sign. But the colors are 
always applied with an 
unconscious artistry 
which results in a fasci- 
nating beauty because of 
the very indefiniteness. 

Sometimes the sides 
will be painted with large 
medallions _ inclosing 
rudely outlined forms of 
birds in bright colors; in 
other cases the peasant 


Italian vase 
decorated con- 
ventional floral 
design in rose, 
yellow, orchid 
or tan ona blue 
ground. Cour- 
tesy Ovington’s 
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decorator will add a band of lozenges 
and lunettes with rough scrollings but 
always he interprets the different 
motifs in that obviously unschooled 
manner which has distinguished this 
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pottery for generations past. But with most 
of the shapes there is an observable influence 
which has come down from the pottery vases 
such as were discovered at Pompeii and which 
were made centuries ago. Some have the 
shaped rim of the Greek wine jugs others 
the high handles of the scyphus or drinking 
cup or the pear shaped bowl of the stamnos, 
a large jar with two small handles. 

That they exhibit local features is evident 
from the examples used to illustrate this 
article. With all of them the gay colors, 
dear to the peasant are present. Yet there 
are differences between the decorations of 
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the several districts and some give evidence 
of a more advanced technique than others. 
For example, the Piediluco pottery which 


Piediluco pottery from central Italy in a dec- 
oration known as “Paesano” or “of the people”— 
in gay colors and simple designs and forms com- 
mon to rural majolists. Courtesy ae re 
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is indigenous to 
central Italy dis- 
plays the quite 
naive decorations 
known as Pae- 
sano, meaning 
“for the people” 
And in the rudely 
outlined floral motifs 
depicted in brilliant 
colors is the tradi- 
tional style of deco- 
ration which the 
people of that sec- 






This lamp is of the 
majolica known as 
Salerno in blues, greens, 
and yellows on a white 
background. Cour- 
tesy Carbone, Inc. 


tion havealways known. 
Compare this ware to 
that of other pottery 
districts and it is patent 
that the artistic prog- 
ress of the Piediluco 
has been untouched by 
outside influences. 
Similar shapes are 
being made today in 
Umbria, Tuscany and 
other parts but these 
reveal more definitive- 
ness in the style of the 
decorations. There is a 
more subtle interweav- 
ing of different motifs 
and a conventionalizing 
of certain forms. Floral 
designs will be sym- 
metrically balanced but 
will none-the-less retain 
traces of that lack of 
formality reminiscent 
of earlier times. Yet the 
ware from each of these 
districts invariably has 
some distinctive char- 
acteristic either in the 
style of the painting or 
in some curious adap- 
tation of the original 
shapes or in the ground 
color of the body. The 
color of the ground of 
all European pottery varies according to the 
clay found in the immediate district so that 
some may be an intense white while others 
will have a creamy or possibly an elusive 
blue tone and these variations undoubtedly 
add to the effect of the painted decorations. 
So wide is the range of sizes in which these 
pottery ornaments are obtainable, that 
it is possible to adapt them to almost 
any use in a room. Especially are 
they suitable as bases for lamps and 
one of the larger ones used in this 
way is an attractive addition in a 
hall or on a small table in the corner 
of a room, Naturally they offer them- 
selves as flower holders and one of 
the more squatty type filled with 
varicolored blossoms is an effective 
table center. Others such as those 
copied from the ancient wine jars and 
fitted in wrought iron stands are now 
being used as umbrella holders or to 
hold a growing palm or fern. Such 
an arrangement brings a peculiarly 
beautiful spot of color to an interior 
due to the combination of the bril- 
liant decorationsjof the vase itself 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Sideboards and Serving Tables by Modern Craftsmen 


American Cabinet-Makers Are Reproducing These Fine Pieces from the Styles of the 


Georgian Designers as Well as the Earlier Oak «Side Bordes”’ 


each exercised some indirect influence in bringing 
about the splendid interiors which the mode of 
living in later centuries has demanded. The outstanding 
instance of this was the entire change-over in the furni- 
ture styles at the end of the 17th Century, At that time 
the extravagance of Charles If and his court brought 
about a revolution in England, and his successor, Wil- 
liam III of Holland, brought with him new furniture 
designs. And though our modern craftsmen obtain their 
designs from periods long before that time, they have 
realized that domestic furniture prior to the days of 
Chippendale was limited. 
Even during the reign of Queen Anne there was a 
lack of many useful articles which appeared later. This 


Presece changes and historical events have 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


















sary than is apparent from the finished piece. But these 


craftsmen always*seem to visualize the work in its: 


finished state, and it is this ability which so materially 
assists them in producing the excellent furniture which 
is distinctive of what may be called the Revival of 
18th Century Design. 

That importance which a sideboard represents to a 
well furnished dining room is sometimes overlooked. 
Not only is it the dominating center but the possibilities 
which it offers as a decorative medium are traditional. 
This factor the old designers were always alive to and 
of it the modern craftsman is equally aware, Con- 
sequently various methods have been and still are em- 
ployed to confer attractive surfaces on these pieces. 
The most elaborate follow the designs of the brothers 


is markedly so in the equipment of the 
dining room, the fine suites consisting of 
extension table, chairs, cabinet and side- 
board not being known before the sec- 
ond half of the 18th Century. Side- 
boards, as we now know them, were af 
not produced until the time of the 
brothers Adam so that, while there § 
are some of these pieces which are de- _™ 
scribed as “Chippendale”, these were b 
probably made by Thomas II or his 
son Thomas III from the designs by 
Robert Adam. But whoever was re- 
sponsible for the many sideboards 
which have survived from the late 
Georgian days, each of them displays 
the graceful contours which mark the 
furniture of that pericd. 

This fact has been recognised by the 
present-day cabinetmakers who have readily 
accepted the inspiration they have gained 
from the original models; and, today, there 
are workshops which, to a great extent, 
reproduce scenes from those smaller estab- 
lishments conducted by the 18th Century 
woodworkers in London and European cen- 
ters. In the past few years, there has been a 





Shaped 
front inlaid 
mahogany 
sideboard 
with tapered 
supports and 
spade ter- 
minal feet. 
Courtesy 
Schmieg, 
Hungate 
& Kotzian 
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decided incli- 
nation to re- 
fute the long 
accepted sug- 
gestion that 
good cabinet- 
making disap- 
peared with 
the coming of 
the 19th Cen- 
tury. And this 
erroneous idea 
has been large- 
ly disproved 
by modern 
craftsmen 
themselves. 
Not only does 
this present 
school of fur- 
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niture makers remain 
faithful to the earlier de- 
signs; they have also shown 
us that their workmanship is 
equal to that which perpet- 
uates the memory of the men 
of by-gone ages. 

This is being written after 
a visit to a number of factories 
where the individual cabinetmakers, guided 
by detailed drawings, carefully construct fur- 
niture in that unhurried manner which en- 
sures perfect work. In fact that is the only 
method that does ensure perfection. Ad- 
mittedly a certain reliance is now placed upon 
machinery but the essentially finer work is 
all executed by hand. To see a sideboard in 
the process of construction soon convinces 
the looker-on how much more skill is neces- 









Adam which, at first, consisted of the early 
side or serving table with a pedestal cup- 
board placed at each end. Later these were 
conjoined to form what we now speak 
of as the pedestal-end sideboard. 

It might possibly be thought that 
once the three pieces had been joined 
into a convenient whole the former 
style of table and separate cup- 
boards would fall into disuse. Such, 
however, has proved to be far from 
the case because this self-same earlier 
style of sideboard is being made to- 
day and used in modern dining rooms. 
That they are more formal than 
the smaller examples of the Hepple- 
white-Sheraton designs is admitted. 
But that their dignified beauty has never 


been surpassed is equally evident when one * 


of these splendid combinations is placed in 
suitable surroundings. 

As will be seen from the illustration of a 
side table with pedestal cupboards which 
accompanies this, the ornamentation follows 
all the refined classicism of the Adam designs. 
The serving table of the one shown has a 
marble top, the frieze being carved with 








A_ sideboard 
of the Hep- 
plewhite- 
Sheraton with 
the ornamen- 
tal urns, the 
legs being 
turned and 
carved in 
keeping with 
the curva- 
tion of the 
urns. Cour- 
tesy Somma 
Shops, Ine. 


scrolls and a 
center panel of 
winged griffins. 
The graceful 
tapered legs are 
reeded and 
carved with 
lanceolate 
leaves, sonamed 
because they are 
similar to a 
lance head_ in 
shape. The sep- 
arate pedestal 
cupboards at 
either end are 
veneered with 
different colored 
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woods and the classic rams’ heads with pendant husks are applied to 
the upper corners. To complete the ensemble, in the manner of the 


late 18th Century, urns are placed on the pedestal ends, 


urns being fitted with compartments for holding table cutlery. 


Generally speaking, the sideboards copied from the 
®@ designs of Hepplewhite and Sheraton are more suitable 
to the average home. Further, these are now being made 
in smaller sizes than the originals, though the same 
graceful proportions are retained. Obviously, in view of 
the numbers of homes which are now established in 
modern apartments, the smaller sideboards are neces- 
sary because there is considerably less space in a city 
apartment dining room than was in one of the com- 
modious Georgian homes. At the same time, there are 
many fortunate families who nowadays dwell in houses 
built when space was not at so large a premium as it has 
now reached; and such homes invariably have rooms 
which will accommodate sideboards and other furniture 
constructed to the same dimensions as the 18th Cen- 
tury pieces. 

Sideboards of the Hepplewhite-Sheraton styles also 
show the neo-classic inspiration but in far more modified 
forms than those which distinguish the Adam designs. 
Typical of both Hepplewhite and of Sheraton is the con- 
sistent use of the tapered leg with spade terminal feet, 
though the round tapered leg was also employed by both 
designers. These supports are spoken 
of as the Marlborough leg, that with - 
the four sides and the spade foot 
sometimes being called the therm leg. Qo“ Ez 
Where the names originated we can- & 
not say, but it is interesting to recall 
that similar legs were used with fur- 
niture by the ancient Greeks and we 
have seen an almost identical shape, 
as the legs of a kind of bench, painted 
on an ancient vase. 

From the point of view of prac- 
ticality, the Hepplewhite-Sheraton 
sideboards are also to be preferred. 
Similarly the shapes, as will be seen 
from the various pictures, are excep- 
tionally graceful by reason of the em- 
ployment of curves. Some have the 
round front, others take a serpentine 
shape or a break front with a straight 
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section flanked by two shorter curved set backs. Occasionally there 


is an arch beneath the center long drawer and this arch is 
with a tambour front enclosing a deep cupboard. In mo 
sideboards of these styles have six legs, two 
at the back and four in front. This is a hang- 
over from the separate side table flanked by 
the two pedestal cupboards, the same influ- 
ence being apparent in the cupboards fitted 
at each end be- 
tween the legs. 

Often the 
urns or vases 
are placed one 
at either end of 
the Hepple- 
white-Sheraton 
boards, and this 
tradition, too, 
is being revived 
by modern de- 
signers. Nat- 
urally, when 
these ornaments 
are used, the 
sideboard is of 
the full length 
as shown in the 
original draw- 
ings of the 18th 
Century; other- 
wise there would 
be an undoubt- 
ed lack of pleas- 
ing proportion. 
When the vases 
become part of 
the setting, the 
sideboard is gen- 


graceful 
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This example in the style 


arched front enclosed by 
tambour doors. It also has 
two small cutlery drawers 


the cupboards. 
Cooper-Williams, Inc. 


each of the 
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as a 


Sheraton has the graceful 


either end in addition to 
Courtesy 


often fitted 
st cases the 


The furniture of this dining room displays the 


curves which distinguish the styles of 


Hepplewhite and other late Georgian designers. 
Room decorated by The Colby Decorating Co. 


Courtesy Shaw Furniture Co. 
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erally of the type with the wide center section between the two end 
cupboards and the legs are turned and carved in place of the four- 
sided taper with the spade feet. The reason for this is that the 
vases taking a curved form blend with the curvations of the legs. 
Mention has been made of the decorative possi- 
bilities of the sideboard. These are almost unlimited 
because in addition to being the traditional place for 
the display of silver, it may become equally attractive 
by placing fine porcelain or other ornaments on the 

top. At the present time it is not unusual to hang a 

wall mirror above the sideboard at such a height that 

the articles placed on the top of the board are retlected 

in the glass. Sometimes a clock of the English bracket 

type is used in the center with a colorful porcelain 
vase at either end while, with the pedestal end side- 
boards, a particularly happy effect is now obtained by 
replacing the former wood urns by large Chinese pear- 
shaped vases. 

Curiously enough the modern craftsmen continue to 
repeat the brass rails along the back of the Sheraton 
style of sideboards, though probably few of them know 
the original intention of this; in fact, they might even 
agree with the explanation which we heard recently, 
namely that the brass rail was placed there “to hang 
a curtain on so that the butler should not splash the 
soup on the wall.” Very ingenious but hardly true. No, 


the rail was intended as a support for 
the large silver platters which at one 
time decorated the sideboard along 
with other family plate. 

While we have dealt more fully with 
the modern sideboards copied from 
the late Georgian period, these are by 
no means the only pieces which the 
present-day craftsman is producing 
for our dining rooms. And even if he 
has, perforce, to indulge in a certain 
amount of adaptations to the “side 
bordes” in keeping with interiors of 
earlier periods, we must remember that 
sideboards were unknown, in their 
present form, before the time of 
Robert Adam. So that to give us a 
convenient piece of furniture of an 
earlier style but which will serve the 
purpose, the designer of today makes 


a few necessary minor changes. But always he remains true to the 
basic shapes of the time from which he draws his inspiration. One 
attractive example which is now obtainable for a dining room in the 


style of the early 18th Century has been 
copied from the base of the early dressers. 
Being of this period they are of course made 
of walnut and the modern craftsman develops 
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the acme of beauty with the surfaces by the 


use of the figur- 
ed burl veneer. 

AS sal qule 
these “side 
bordes” have 
five or six legs 
with a deep 
apron shaped in 
a series of 


curves, while 
the legs are of 
the less pro- 


nounced cabri- 
ole type carved 
with the shell 
motif on the 
knee. And true 
to the  proto- 
type, the pres- 
ent-day crafts- 
man employs 
the same brass 
handles and bat- 
shape plates as 
those found on 
original pieces. 
For rooms of 
the earlier oak 
period, there are 
the simple cup- 
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boards raised on turned legs and stretchers obtainable in various 
sizes, or the more elaborate court cupboards. These have no relation 
to the later sideboards although they were the ‘‘side bordes”’ of the 
17th Century. And pieces of this type made by modern cabinet- 
makers reproduce all the simplicity which marks those dating from 
the time of the Stuart kings. 

Admittedly the court and standing cupboards of the 17th Cen- 
tury are more massive constructions, but it must be remembered 
the furniture of that time did not display the refinement that ap- 
peared later. Yet there is a considerable demand for these pieces 
for use in dining rooms furnished in the style contemporaneous to 
that when the dining tables were long heavy “bordes” raised on 
the great bulbous legs which we associate with the Elizabethan 
period. Therefore the reproduction of this type of earlier wall furni- 
ture by modern cabinet-makers is as necessary as that of the later 
styles. 

It would not be in keeping, for example, to use one of the lighter 
sideboards in a room where the remainder of the woodwork was 
copied from that of the Oak Period. Such a sideboard in this setting 
could not be other than an anachronism beside which the interior 
would display an obvious lack of proportion, This explains why 
the present day factories who are satisfied to copy original models 
have been compelled to delve into the past. We are furnishing our 
rooms in the several styles dating over a period of two centuries and 
among these we are now successful in producing excellent replicas 
even of the great dining halls of the old baronial castles. 

It is said that the charm of the old is now being bestowed on 
the new and nowhere is this more a truism than with the beautiful 
sideboards which are being constructed in our own American shops. 
Not only are they faithful in shape to those of the Golden Age 
of furniture when such men as Chippendale, Ince & Mayhew, Main- 
waring, Haig, and the later Georgian designers, Adam, Hepplewhite, 
Shearer and Sheraton flourished, their followers who maintain the 
old traditions today are also careful to select material to insure 
the same figured surfaces. Possibly in view of the modern methods 
of producing veneers the superficial woodwork of modern sideboards 
is more beautifully marked than that of George III’s time. 

In any event neither the craftsmanship nor the decorative qualities 
of the pieces by the modern cabinet makers is to be less admired 
than that which distinguishes 
the furniture of nearly two cen- 
turies ago. Individual sideboards 
and other articles may, individu- 
ally, lack the sentimental and 
historical associations which 
many of the earlier prototypes 
possess, but this in no way de- 
tracts from their suitability to 
interiors which seek to repro- 
duce the atmosphere of pre- 
Revolutionary times. 

To revert, for the moment, 
to those sideboards which have . But while the chairs andeeaeal 
been evolved in keeping with the dining rooms which antedate the side table below the wall mirror 
period when these pieces of furniture as we now know came into are typical of the period, the side- 
use. One of the illustrations on this page shows an interior furnished hoard displays the skill with auch’ the modern craftenaan has 
Queen Anne walnut dining room group well in the style of the adapted a design so that it is in keeping with the remainder of the 
reproduced. Courtesy William A. French Co. furniture. In the two end cupboards of this wall piece 

AARNE there is the inspiration gained from the later Georgian 
sideboards; this is also present in the shaped front which 
is fitted with long drawers to hold table cutlery and linen, 
because many a sideboard of the Hepplewhite-Sheraton 
styles develops a similar protruding shaped front flanked 
by cupboards. Yet despite the fact that the “body” of this 
present piece is borrowed from the later designs, the crafts- 
man has been careful to use the cabriole legs with the 
scroll ears and carved shell motif on the knees which is 
so closely associated with the furniture of the walnut period. 

Then, too, again taking his inspiration from the late 
Georgian styles, the maker of this sideboard has achieved 
decorative panels to his cupboards doors and drawer fronts 
by the application of veneer which has been carefully 
selected for its “figured” grain. Nor do the men who are 
faithfully copying the original styles attempt to economise 
either in effort or in material to insure their producing an 
article worthy of their craft. Even so expensive a form 
of veneer as the so-called ‘‘oyster” is being reproduced 
with the same careful attention to the method of laying 
as in by-gone days. 

This particular veneering is one for continual speculation 
to the average layman withal that it is one of the most 
easily obtainable, So symmetrical are the numerous con- 
centric lines of the separate “oysters” that it is sometimes 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Inlaid sideboard from the Shera- 
ton designs with shaped front and 
ahigh brass plate rail fitted to back. 
Courtesy Cooper-Williams, Inc. 






Sideboard of inlaid ma- 

hogany on the carved 
pedestal supports, in keep- 
ing with the sectional 
dining tables of the Dun- 
can Phyfe Styles. Courtesy 
Kittinger Company 


English early 18th Century. Ob- 
servable with all the different pieces 
is the use of the cabriole legs of 
the more simple type which dates 
from the Queen Anne reign and 
which had been introduced to Eng- 
land from Holland at the time of 
the English revolution. 
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Broadway To Date 


The Current Plays Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 


“THE SEA-GULL” 

R. BROOKS ATKINSON in review- 

ing “The Sea-Gull” last winter de- 

scribed this great play of Anton 
Chekhov’s as “sheer light.” The expression 
is an inspiration. For a light pours down 
steadily from the heavens of intellectual ap- 
prehension on all the humans in this play, 
illuminating the darkest corners 
of the human heart and flooding 
the mind with a vision of the 
world as a place of futile aspira- 
tions, the House of Defeated 
Dreams. In presenting this play, 
the Civic Repertory has done a 
memorable thing. 

The play is simple. The reve- 
lations profound. Here are six 
or seven cultured persons found 
together in a country house in 
Russia, each revealing in the 
course of the most-absorbing 
dialogue the hopelessness of his 
or her life, the abyss between 
dream and realization, the decay 
of illusions and the musty smell 
of success, as in the case of 
Trigorin, the novelist (superbly 
played by Jacob Ben-Ami, the 
Civic’s new member), who finds 
that the novelist, the note-book 
brain, has eaten up the spon- 
taneous man. It is he who brings 
to ruin Nina (beautifully and 
touchingly but not sentimentally 
portrayed by Josephine Hutch- 
inson)—Nina, the free sea- 
gull soul who in her naiveté 
falls in love with the fame of 
Trigorin and finds she has loved 
a mannikin who seduces _ her 
merely because he wanted sex 
experience with a young girl. 

Then there pass before us 
Masha (played with frightful 
realism by Eva Le Gallienne), 
a woman who has failed in love 
and in everything else, whose 
heart is gnawed to dust by the great god 
Ennui; Sorin, 62, crying for his lost slice of 
life from a wheel chair (played perfectly on 
the note of the Irrevocable by Paul Leyssac) ; 

Doctor Dorn, the scep- 
tic, the immovable 
overlord of this 
drama of hu- 
manity, the 

man who is 
through with 
illusion and 






















Laniacarae 
Venable as 
“Guadalupe” in 
Michael Gold’s 
**Fiesta’’,the 
first play of the 
Provincetown 
Players now 
at the Gar- 
rick Theatre 


By BENJAMIN DECASSERES 


its magnificent cruelties (again a perfect 
piece of work by Walter Beck); Konstantin, 
“struggling for form” in playmaking and 
story-writing and who commits suicide be- 
cause he loves Nina and because the Muses 
have mocked him (Robert Ross), and, final- 
ly, Konstantin’s mother, Irina, gay, frivolous, 
selfish actress, mistress of Trigorin, who, 





ry 


Muriel Kirkland, the heroine of Preston Sturges’ 
popular comedy, “Strictly Dishonorable”, pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton 


Chekhov lets us see, being gay and heartless, 
is the only “happy” person in the play 
(Merle Maddern plays this part excellently 
and vividly). 

Miss Le Gallienne, who directed “The Sea- 
Gull,” has now put her organization in the 
very forefront of artistic achievement on the 
American stage. The music, the scenery, the 
perfect acting, the penetration and intelli- 
gence displayed in the slightest details not 
only make the production of Chekhov’s mas- 
ter-play the crowning work of the Civic’s 
seasons but have added to my brain-cells new 
stores of beauty. It is Magic, Beauty and 
Light, perfectly rendered. 

“SWEET ADELINE” 

No vulgarity. Without a lewd gesture or 
a single filthy speak-easy joke. No stupid 
dancers. No legs just for the sake of legs. 
No jazz-band. And a tremendous hit! Such 
is. the astonishing story I have to tell of 
“Sweet Adeline,” a burlesque musical ro- 
mance of the “gay nineties,” written and 
presented by the Hammersteins, with catchy, 


designedly reminiscent music by Jerome Kern. 

“Sweet Adeline” is, in fact, one of the 
most delicious bits of entertainment for old 
and young New Yorkers that have landed 
on Broadway for a long time. It tells the 
story of how a Hoboken girl came to the 
Broadway stage. Mais n’importe!—here are 
the old beer-gardens, the roof-gardens, the 
Hoffman House bar, McGowan’s 
Pass Tavern, the Bowery The- 
atres, old Jimmy Thornton— 
well, when New York was 
New York and before the Tor- 
quemadas and_ snoop-snouts 
changed it into a depraved 
sneak-easy. 

And here, too, is a perfect 
musical burlesque cast. Helen 
Morgan as Addie Schmidt, of 
Hoboken, is first of all a melan- 
choly dream of blues and blacks, 
then a gorgeous triumph in red, 
and finally an exquisite creature 
of springtime. She is Romantic 
Beauty once again on Blowsy 
Broadway. Charles Butterworth, 
serious, quaint, pathetic, shuf- 
fling, is a comedian as truly to 
the manner born as Chaplin or 
Leon Errol. His most common- 
place remark causes explosions. 
He is an artist. Irene Franklin 
is Irene as she never was before: 
gay, spontaneous, dashing Violet 
Carlson is an eccentric little 
comedienne whom it is hard 
to forget. Robert C. Fischer’s 
one short little old-time German 
song made us all sentimental. A 
great show of old New York. 
Try to see if you can get in! 

(Continued on page 106) 





Mary. 
Nash in 
“A Strong 
Man’s 
House” at 
the Am- 
bassador 
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A Country Home of Ruroneal lonpivatiel 


The South of Europe Has Given its Picturesqueness to the Charming House of 


Mr. and Mrs. 


John Matthews Hatton, Architect 
HIS gracious stucco house, the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell S. Mannes, 
has the Mediterranean flavor well es- 
tablished, and yet there is also personality in 
it, which announces it from the start as the 
home of people who know the architecture of 
the world and the grace andcharm that adorns 
that architecture; who, nevertheless, have that 
definite, almost austere sense that belonged 
to the home makers of olden times—namely, 
that your home is built for your own happi- 
ness, your own interest, your own comfort. 
And whether you 
look at the some- 
what severe en- 
trance facade of 
Mr. Mannes’ house, 


or whether your 
eye drops. with 
pleasure on the 
stone patio, you 
realize that this 


home was built for 
delightful country 
living and by peo- 
ple who would be 
content with noth- 
ing less than an 
environment that 
expressed their own 
pleasure in the 


beauty of the 
world. 

The approach to 
the house has quite 
a splendid sweep 

Above—T he coun- 
try home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Maxwell 
S. Mannes, at Ma- 


maroneck, N. Y. 


Maxwell S. Mannes. 
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as Well as the Architecture 
By GILES EDGERTON 


and the entrance is one of the most interest- 
ing features of the place. The door was taken 
from a Sixteenth Century monastery and has 
all the beauty and air of mystery that the 
monastery door should, and often does have. 
A Spanish monastery immediately awakens 
a sense of romance, and how can romance en- 
ter except through a door that is rich and 
colorful, with an effective amorous note of 
its own. This particular door is of walnut; 
through innumerable waxings at the hands of 
patient monks, it has acquired a beautiful 
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This is true of the Decoration 


New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 
patine and each of the small, shining panels 
is carved with a different design in low relief. 

The floor of the entrance hall is of black 
tile, a perfect background for the rich, 
antique rugs. The seat at the side is a fine 
reproduction of an old Gothic choir stall. 
Architecturally, the hall, with its vaulted 
ceiling and carved pendentives, suggests an 
old cloister. 

But to go back to the exterior 
of the house, it conforms delightfully 
to the type known as Majorcan, which 
combines various 
elements of the 
Spanish and Ital- 
ian styles. Set 
against a back- 
ground of trees, 
the approach has 
wisely been kept 
clear so that the 
house is exposed to 
the sun as it would 
be along the Med- 
iterranean. The 
roof, of tropical 
colored tiles, is a 
reproduction of 
one of the famous 
roofs of the Hark- 
ness memorial. The 
wrought-iron — bal- 
cony gracefully re- 
lieves the expanse 
of the rich old 
stone textured wall. 
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Left—Patio of Mr. 
Mannes’ house, 
showing winding 
stairway leading 
to the sun loggia 
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Down a little stone stairway, which curves 
around the tower, you enter the patio from 
the sun loggia. On the stone terrace, various 
pieces of graceful outdoor furniture are 
painted in vivid colors and covered with gay 
chintzes. Majolica jars and growing plants 
and Portuguese rugs are placed in interesting 
relationship to the central tile pool. 

The sun loggia, which is approached by the 
little stairway, is divided from the living room 
only by double arches, so it seems to remain 
integrally a part of the living room. The floor 
is tiled and the draperies are of linen, téte 
de negre ground, figured in henna end green. 
The chairs are in henna brocatelle and the 


Second view 
of the dining 
room of the 
Manneshome 
with its fine 
old Venetian 
chairs, the 
screen of Gen- 
oese velvet 
and wrought- 
iron wall 
Paghts 


MMMM 


sofaisalovely, 
sea green fab- 
ric. 

The tower, 
which juts out 
of the sun 
loggia, is an 
unusual archi- 
tectural fea- 
ture; Ft sis 
painted, on the 
interior, in 
Gesso decora- 
tion, in faded 
reds and blues, 
and has been 
utilized as a 
tap room. 

The Med- 
iterranean 
feeling is nat- 
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urally carried from 
the exterior of this 
home to the interior, 
and the living room 
is furnished in a de- 
lightfully harmon- 
ized scheme of old 
Italian and Spanish 
furniture. Very wise- 
ly, the walls are 
light, oyster white; 
the ceiling is Med- 
iterranean blue, with 
the beams decorated 
in faded reds and 



















JOHN WALLACE GILLIES, PHOTOGRAPHER 


Living room with a 
glimpse of the Re- 
naissance tapestry and 
antique Italian sofa 


View of the dining 
room with its inter- 
esting wrought-iron 
torcheres and swing- 
ing curtain fixtures 
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blues. There is an Italian sofa in gold 
brocatelle, against an Italian Renaissance 
tapestry. The curtains are ingeniously ar- 
ranged on swinging wrought iron cornices to 
permit the casement windows to swing in. 
Two fine oval needlework panels are seen on 
either side of the tapestry, and the antique 
Kermansha is in old greens, blues and reds. 
The dining room remains in close harmony 
with the general South Europe scheme. The 
walls are a soft Mediterranean blue and the 
floor is the reproduction of an old marble 
floor in an Italian palace. The furniture is 
Italian Renais- 
sance, with the 
exception of 
the chairs, 
which are 
Eighteenth 
Century Vene- 
tian, delicious- 
ly covered with 
antique rose 
brocatelle. A 
rare bit of old 
fabric behind 
the sacristy 
cupboard is 
coral silk, em- 
broidered in 
silver. True to 
the prevailing 
style, the wall 
sconces are 
wrought iron 
with the bulbs 
hidden behind 
iron _ leaves 
and flowers. 
A concession 
to the vogue 
for modernistic 
decoration has 
(Continued on 
page 100) 
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Visiting the Art Galleries 


The Season Begins with the Opening of a New Art Museum Devoting 
Itself Solely to the Masters of Modern Art 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 
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all significant Art mat- 
ters, young or old, new, 
or of the days gone by. 
Robert Henri was not a 
man who belonged to 
any age or race or gen- 
eration. He was a world 
spirit. His desire for Art 
was that it should be free 
for all people, for all 
occasions, for all pur- 
poses. 

He was a great teacher 
because he wanted all of 
youth to have all of the 
opportunity of the world. 
He was a great painter 
because he wanted to set 
forth on his canvas what 
he found of beauty 
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“Still Life’, by Conrad Kramer, prize win- 

ner at the summer competition of the Du- 

densing Galleries, showing now in the 

American section of the Carnegie Institute 
Exhibition 
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“Sisters”, from a painting done in Spain by Maurice 


D y who appreciated greatness in others or 
Fromkes. Courtesy the Milch Galleries 


longed to achieve it. 

Robert Henri was a man of rare in- 
sight into human nature. He had no 
time for sentimentality, for the person 
without courage and capacity for work. 

He was an immensely open minded 
man, interested in ail the developments 
of artistic technique. He did much for 
the movement of dynamic symmetry, 
believing in it, and working in it, as 
did George Bellows. He was immensely 
interested in Maratta and all that 
imaginative man wanted to do in the 
production of color for the palet. He 
had an eye for Manet as well as for 
Velasquez; for Gauguin as well as 


WO events in the world of Art in America are 

of real significance to the country. One is the 

opening of a new and important art gallery 
and the other the closing of the life of probably the 
most important figure in American Art; an impor- 
tant figure, as a matter of fact, internationally. I 
refer, of course, to the death of Robert Henri, 
painter, philosopher, and the finest friend that Art 
and artists have had in the last decade. 

I have known Robert Henri personally for over 
twenty years. While I was editing two, more or less, 
art magazines, The Craftsman and the Touchstone, 
I was brought almost in constant contact with him. 
If I was ever bewildered or puzzled about any matter 
that related to the advancement of Art, I found an 
open door in his studio and always an open mind for cc 551:)i-", from a drawing by Picasso. Cour: 
NMA tesy de Hauke & Co., Inc. 


“Portrait of a Child”, by 

Jean Baptiste Greuze, pur- 

chased in Paris by the Eh- 
rich Galleries 
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among the people wher- 
ever he sojourned. He was 
a man reverential toward 
the old masters but even 
more reverential toward 
the new spirit in Art. All 
people who were sincere 
and honest in relation to 
their work, who could 
take criticism as well as 
praise, who were willing 
to work and willing to 
suffer as well as rejoice, 
could go to Robert Henri 
with or without an intro- 
duction, with or without 
an appointment, and re- 
ceive the most stimulating 
advice, hospitality and 
help that were ever given 
by a great man to those 
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“Le Jockey”, from a litho- 
graph by H. de Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Courtesy Kraushaar net 
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Titian. He was one of 
the first men who took 
up the cudgels for El 
Greco in this country; 
one of the first, also, 
who welcomed Maillol. 
He was back of the first 
independent exhibition, 
and exhibited in every 
succeeding one. He was 
generous toward all 
foreign thought, all 
foreign artists except 
those that came to pat- 
ronize us. 

He was profoundly 
interested in great ar- 
chitecture, fine music, 
dancing as an art, and 
the writers who said 
great things in a simple 
fashion, like James 
Stephens and George 
Moore and Cabell. He 
was the most loyal 
friend, wisest counsel- 
lor; without, so far as 
I could ever tell, malice 
or cruelty or wanton 
criticism for any human 
being at any time in his 
life. He painted the 
world, and his paintings 
bring you the spiritual 
and emotional quality 
of many races, explain- 
ing to you also the 
racial characteristics 
and the intimate man- 
ner of men, women and 
children, revealing his 
profound understand- 
“Easter Eve”, one of John 


Sloan’s etchings. Courtesy 
Kraushaar Galleries 
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ing of humanity and his 
love and tenderness for 
it. 

To have known Robert 
Henri well and long was 
a great experience. He 
gave one zest for life, be- 
lief in what life could 
accomplish. His was the 
attitude, the fine, phi- 
losophic attitude, of the 
man who asks nothing 
and gives everything. 

But to return to the 
event already mentioned 
of such significance, a 
new Art Museum in New 
York. At an advance 
notice, given the guests 
at a luncheon when the 
first statement of the 
gallery was made, the 
following point was 
brought, “that New York, 
alone, among the great 
capitals of the world, 
lacked a public gallery 
where the works of the 
founders and the masters 
of the modern school can 
today be seen.” Hence, 
a group of American col- 
lectors and patrons of 
art have brought about 
the establishment in New 
York City of what should 
become an important and 
prominent museum of 
modern Art. Their im- 
mediate purpose is to 
hold, in a gallery on 
(Continued on page 136) 


“Chase House, Annapolis”, 
etching by Childe Hassam. 
Courtesy F. Keppel & Co. 





closed, fronting the house, 
onto which the hall-window 
looks, which is window 





dates possibly from 1625. 
On the inset dresser shelves, 
on one side of the hall, are 
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ngland’s Prime Minister Visits America 
In London, the Right Honorable J. Ramsay MacDonald Lives in 
an Eighteenth Century House of Great Beauty 
By ANNETTE ADAMS 
HEN I went to a ———————— while they await admission. 
see the delightful : | For the window is left un- 
Eighteenth Century ] adorned by blinds or cur- 
house of the new Prime | tains. 
Ministerof England—James The hall, with a quiet air 
Ramsay MacDonald—the of dignity and spaciousness 
birds were chirping in the | is a good index to the char- 
bushes in his garden. For acter of the rest of the 
the house is situated in an | house. Ta ‘eumencetn enemas 
old world corner of Greater — used as a sitting-room—an 
London. It was so peaceful additional one Miss Ishbel 
there that one might have 7 MacDonald told me—and 
been in the depths of the very pleasant and cool it is 
country, instead of within with its polished tiled floor 
a few minutes of a busy and white enamelled walls. 
Tube Station. Some aquatints of Devon, 
From the lane outside the Cornwall and Scotland hang 
house one can glimpse but in the hall. Mr. Ramsay 
little of the exterior, which MacDonald has a fine col- 
is hidden behind a rather lection distributed through- 
high wall. 7 out the house. The furniture 
Through a narrow gate in the hall is probably Caro- 
one enters. It is a very sim- lean, and includes a very 
ple and unpretentious en- 7 ornate carved armchair and 
trance to such a charming a smaller chair in the same 
home. A narrow strip of style. The oak chest seen in 
ground, with holly trees and the photograph, with loz- 
evergreens, by courtesy _ enge carvings, is in a fine 
called “the drive” is en- | state of preservation and 
| 
] 


and door combined. Visitors 
can gaze their fill—and they 
be so inclined—at entrance 
hall and stairway of the 
new Prime Minister’s house 
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Ramsay MacDonald in the study of his Fighteenth Century English home. Below, 

the hall of Mr. MacDonald’s beautiful home, showing the antique oak chest, oak chairs 

and inset shelves holding old cut glass goblets and hand painted plates brought frem 
Jamaica by the Prime Minister on one of his trips abroad 
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some hand-painted white 
china plates which Mr. 
MacDonald discovered in 
Jamaica on one of his trips 
abroad, also very heavy old. 
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English cut glass goblets in purple and gold. On 
the left of the hall are the doors leading to the 
service quarters, and on the right are the dining- 
room and the sitting-room, both on the hall level. 

As Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a great admirer 
of period furniture, particularly that of the 18th 
Century, it is not surprising to find that he has en- 
deavoured to collect in his home (the foundations 
of the house were laid in 1740) as many pieces 
as possible of that period. 

In the diningroom, which has glimpses of the 
little road at the side of the house, there is an 
early 18th Century dresser in oak, on which is a 
further collection of the hand-painted china seen 
in the hall. The handsome oak dining-table, heavily 
beaded and carved, has had many notable persons 
seated around it from time to time. The chairs 
with urn-shaped splats have rush seats. On the 
top of the dresser stands a black Wedgwood winged 
Mercury (as seen in the photograph) and also 
can be seen a fine example of an oak carved seat. 

Some of the Labour Prime Minister’s splendid 
library (which contains hundreds of volumes) has 


Below— 

Sitting-room in Ramsay MacDonald’s Eighteenth 
Century home. At the right, over the books, is a rare 
collection of valuable Cromwellian portraits 
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The library where Ramsay MacDonald studies and 
works. Over the mantel is a very fine portrait of 


XG. | 'w — 
: the great Labor leader by Solomon J. Solomon 
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lection of engravings of Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector, and of members of Cromwell’s family. Miss 
MacDonald told me they once had a cottage in 
the Cromwell country, and it was then that her 
father commenced his collection. One of the por- 
traits of the Protector is signed, with the date, June 
14, 1695, and there is also a charming portrait 
of Cromwell’s mother, who was a daughter of Sir 
R. Stewart. I noticed also an engraving of Robert 
Cromwell, the Protector’s father, who died in 1617, 
which has an inscription: “from the original at 
Hinchinbroke Castle, presented by Cromwell to 
Colonel Rich, bequeathed by his great grandson 
Sir Robert Rich, Bart., to the British Museum” 
The small chairs and the armchairs are in mahog- 
any after Hepplewhite design, with shield back. 
Lapis lazuli blue and silver brocade is used to uphol- 
ster the carved walnut and cane settee, and there 
is a handsome Queen Anne period commode, with 
metal ornament at foot and brass handles. The 
ornate carved brass standard lamp in a corner 
Mr. MacDonald told me was presented to him 
; J (Continued on page 112) 
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The diningroom with its fie Eighteenth Century 
dresser, antique chairs and table, and books, too 


overflowed into the diningroom, and it is housed 
in the large bookcase on the left of the dining- 
table. It was there that Mr. MacDonald showed 
to me a complete set of “Household Words” edited 
by Charles Dickens, also a complete edition of 
Byron’s works. He told me he is a great admirer of 
Anthony Trollope, the novelist, and his novels are 
included in the books in the diningroom, also the 
works of Jane Austen, and ‘The Muse’s Library”, 
and an edition de luxe of ‘Jerusalem’, a complete 
set of Dove’s Press, and William Cobbett’s “Reg- 
ister” 

From the diningroom we went to the sitting- 
room, which adjoins it. It is a smaller, but a pleas- 
ant room, with that quiet, dignified air of repose 
which seems to permeate every room of this fine 
old house. Books are to be found here also, Mr. 
MacDonald pointed out to me the works of Scott, 
George Eliot, Thackeray, Browning, a complete 
set of Charlotte Bronté, the prose works of Milton 
and of Dean Swift, also works by Mrs. Gaskell 
and Robert Burns, the poet of Scotland. I noticed 
that when Mr. MacDonald was speaking of his 
library he mentioned books which he had at his 
house in Scotland, at Lossiemouth, which he always 
referred to as “home”’. His affections cling around 
it. In the sittingroom is a most interesting col- 
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, 1. Present Day Potters Preserve Traditions 


In Reproductions of Historic Designs, Silver and Gold \ 
2) Lustres, Gleaming Glazes and Brilliant Enamels 


2 By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 


Dinner service of Rosen- 
thal china in ivory, with 
jade green border, en- 
crusted with gold and 
ivory; dessert plates 
with green and gold 
border. English vock 
crystal stem ware. Cour- 
tesy John Wanamaker 


Dimpled rogues in 
porcelain uphold 
this white Spode 
centerpiece and 
candelabras with 
exquisite hop vine 
decoration. Cour- 
tesy W. H. Plum- 
mer & Co., Ltd. 





) Among the treasured heirlooms of ancient families 
\ are dinner services of rare china decorated with their 
mottoes and armorial bearings in correct heraldic 
colours painted by celebrated artists of the time. 
Lovers of historic china will be interested in a col- 
lection recently assembled, examples of which are 


F ALL the arts of all the ages, none has so 
ancient a history, is so widely practised among 
all nations, or has a more universal appeal, 
than the art of the potter. None has surpassed it 
in beauty or exceeded it in utility. For ages it was 
the glory and despair of nations, the pastime of kings 





EAE 


Below— Below— 

Classic Royal W or- 
scrolls and cester in 
elaborate Bucking- 


ham pat- 
tern, wide 
cream _bor- 
der with 
scrolls and 
urns in yel- 
low and 
brown, flow- 
ersand fruit 
in brilliant 
enamels. 
Courtesy 
Ovington’s 


overlay in 
gold adorn 
the gray- 
green 
ground of 
this service 
plate in 
Black 
Knight 
china.Cour- 
tesyGraham 
and Zeng- 
ler, Inc. 





and the pursuit of peasants, for in its plastic form the clay lends itself illustrated. Dating from the late eighteenth century is a fine old 
with equal ease to objects of sheer beauty or of the most simple, crude Chamberlain’s Worcester dinner service, painted with the crest of 
design and humblest use, and from the first rude jars which primeval the Hutchinson family, on white back- _ gga 

man moulded with his bare ground enclosed in wide pastel a 
hands and dried in the sun to _ blue borders modelled with white 
store his grain, were developed garlands in low relief and fin- 
by a long gradual process price- ished with bands and scrolls 
less porcelains of eggshell of brightly burnished gold. 
fragility and marvelous glaze, An old Rockingham dessert 
decorated with gold and silver, _ service, painted in correct 
rich colors and brilliant en- heraldic colours with the armo- 
amels, painted with exotic rials of the Raikes family, of 
birds, gorgeous flowers, lus- Welton, Yorkshire, bears the 
cious fruits, beautiful land- motto ‘“Honestum 
scapes, celebrated chateaux Praeferre Utili”, in 
and historic castles of old and magenta borders, 
splendid memories—the signed overlaid with reserves 
| work of well known artists. of landscapes in their 
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natural colors, and profusely or- 
namented with burnished gold. 

Also most interesting are the 
teacups and saucers of fine old 
Paris porcelain, by Feuillet,with ~ 
the armorials and motto “Tou- 
jours Prest”, of General Sir 
Robert Meade (second son of 
the first Earl of Clanwilliam), 
painted in heraldic colors on 
white ground enclosed in bor- 
ders of florals and trellis design 
in etched and burnished gold. 
These teacups and saucers were 
made in 1808, on the occasion 
of his marriage to Anna Louisa, 
daughter of Sir Robert Dalling, 
Bart., which took place on June 
20th of that year, and for more 
than a century have been cher- 
ished in the Meade collection, 
Erasham Hall, Bungay, Suffolk. 
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a droon edges of burnished gold. 

To the enthusiasm of a New 
York house is primarily due the 
revival of interest in Royal 
Worcester porcelains, which for 
a time were almost eclipsed by 
spurious imitations. This porce- 
lain has always been noted for 
its translucence and purity, its 
artistic designs in harmonious 
colours and the beauty of its 
gold decorations. The back- 
ground colours are often in pea- 
cock, powder, or fish scale blue, 
deep rose, claret and a lovely 
apple green. The characteristic 
decorations are tropical birds, 
fruits, quaint old fashioned 
posies, butterflies, bees and ex- 
quisitely painted landscapes, 
with borders in rich gold tracery 
over cobalt or scale blue, tender 


r = SSN . 
P!a'c3 -nd compotes of a lovely Sa green, rose, soft pink or fawn. 
appic g-c:> dessert service of Minton china, “Cauliflower” tea service in brilliant green glaze _ []lustrated are a plate and bouillon cup of 


dating frora 1800, are decorated with typical on Queen S-ware, developed by Josiah W edgwood 
5 in 1757. Courtesy Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Inc. 


Royal Worcester in Buckingham pattern, 
Scottish land=c22es, and a tea and coffee ser- 


the wide cream border ornamented with 


vice of old Worc2:‘er, by Flight, Barr and rd foliae< muip'e, vermilion and royal flowers and fruit in brilliant enamels. 
Barr is painted with vide bands of peoni b.ac ¢. «¢ White ground enclosed in ga- (Continued on page 116) 
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Wild roses and raspberries brilliantly enam- 
elled in natural colours are the decorations 
on the Gainsborough Crown Ducal Ware 
dinner service. Courtesy Maddock and Miller 
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The feathery delicacy of the rose pattern 
appears on this fine dinner service of “Old 
Waller Rose.’ The soft warm color tones 
are pleasing. Courtesy B. Altman and Co. 
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Tea service of Moorcroft pottery in pome- 
granate pattern, in rich shades of crimson on 
royal blue, mounted in hammered Liberty 
pewter. Courtesy James McCutcheon and Co. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA B. MERRILL 
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Holidays of the Heart 


A Vigorous 


Argument in Favor of Seizing the Joys of Life # 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R. G. S. 


E ARE exactly as old as our hearts! 

The vitality of the heart stimulates 

every human interest, life’s spirit, 
enthusiasm, enterprise, capacity for happi- 
ness. Keep the heart young and you are 
young all over—in voice and eye and mind 
and movement. Pallid and leaden is he whose 
heart has remained vacant. A full heart 
maketh an abundant nature—colorful, pro- 
gressive, eager and responsive. And nothing 
so much as travel fills the heart and the mind 
with the beauty of the world and the joy 
of life. 

Travel is the ideal social activity from 
youth to age. It is at once the 
repose and the exercise of the 
body and the mind. It enlivens 
the intellect and emotions—en- 
tertains and gratifies the senses. 
It is memory’s richest source— 
the inexhaustible treasure-house 
of living knowledge. 

Comprehensive travel  ex- 
pands the life of an individual, 
fortifies his culture, understand- 
ing and power; it imparts grace 
and color to his unflagging in- 
terest in the living world. Noth- 
ing has such a constant lure; 
nothing remains so fresh and en- 
chanting as the habit of travel 
throughout the world. 

In this day of swift and 
changing social movement; of 
amazing material achievement, 
of the demolition of yesterday’s 
honored traditions on today’s 
inexorable wheel of progress, no 
significant sphere of life can be 
viewed, lived and understood 
without travel to other parts 
and other peoples of the world. 

Nothing is static in human 
life—not even its death. Every 
form of life—human, animal, 
vegetable, chemical—is either in 
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a state of constant growth or 

decay. In nature everything 

moves, nothing remains inert. 

And they who think they live, 

though they never ramble over 

the face of the earth, are only 
existing—not living—in a world 

of self delusion, self-denial, self- 

stagnation. We all owe the fact 

of our human birth the further 

fact of discovering where we are 

and why. And the only way to 

see the living world and sense the meaning 
of its avid life, is to follow its beguiling trails 
over plain and peak, and stream and sea 
beyond the mystic call of its gray and gold 
horizon. ; 

We are now in that warm-tinted season of 
the year when smart America returns from 
the hills, hunts and hounds. November is the 
month of nature’s splendor in the East and 
South. There is a new exhilar: ition in life and 
a tonic in the cool, crisp air. Society is eager 
to foregather in its habitus groups; in its 
favorite resorts: with its most popular host 
We nave all been reanimated by a summer’s 
vivacious outdoor life at the seashore, in the 


nountains, on plain and plateau, and po 


sibly 
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in the air. And we embrace the winters with 
zest. Yet just ahead of us are the glad Holi- 
days, their gaiety and gossip. Verily, we are 
out-holidaying the British—the natural con- 
sequence of America’s increased leisure. Pres- 
ently, American life will have become so 
festooned with holidays that its workdays 
will be obscured. Travel will then become as 
much of a necessity as it once was a luxury. 
We shall then have learned the wisdom of in- 
vesting human leisure in wholesome activities 
and rambles worth while, in observing the life 
of other people in other lands. 

The great travel and transport organiza- 
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The world’s finest specimen of India Ivory 
Carving—carved in Delhi from a single piece. 
Every link, bell, chain, pendant and other mov- 
able part is separately carved and moves freely. 
The artist was engaged ten years in completing 
his masterpiece, of which no photograph has 
heretofore been published in the Americas. 
Courtesy of the India State Railways 


tions of, the world are recognizing the fact 
that prosperous nations are dedicating more 
time to, and a keener interest in, all legiti- 
mate recreational pursuits—in health habits; 


pleasure quests; the search of new knowl- 
edge; in adventure’s tantalizing call and the 
sheer joy of diving, as distinguished from the 


sheer pain of merely existing. 
modern travel has 


Accordingly, 
been made one of the most 
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comfortable, the most luxurious and withal, 
the most thrilling of leisure’s diversions. 

There is no waste in organized travel under 
competent guidance. It is the very unalloyed 
gold of experience, of profit and of pleasure. 
Getting lost in the world is now as impossible 
as it was to avoid getting lost fifty years ago. 
Discovery and invention, the modern applica- 
tion and distribution of power; employing 
the new forces in the earth and air; the mar- 
vellous creation of world-wide communication 
and transport—these new-found, recently- 
perfected facilities of life have remade the 
entire world and geared it for more friction- 
less revolutions per minute than 
men of vision ever dreamed of 
only a quarter century ago. 

So Americans have come to 
view the world and the vivid life 
in it largely divested of that 
crabbed conservatism that 
dampens progress and deadens 
the glory of the day. Instead of 
resisting the boon of discovery 
and its enlarged facilities, as 
they used to do, enterprising 
Americans are now eagerly 
waiting for and adopting the 
latest creations of art and in- 
dustry for their creature com- 
forts; and eagerly supporting 


public service. Howling down 
the wonders worked by the 
Brotherhood of Labor and Cap- 
ital has ceased to be the corrupt 
and sinister sport of scurvy poli- 
ticlans, calamity cuckoos and 
lamented Congresses. The con- 
genital pessimist is now de trop 
in all America. In his place we 
have a people vitally charged 
with a determination to live 
abundantly day by day and to 
raise and bury the devil on a 
Sunday! 

To realize our national and 
individual intention to make life 
fully serve us, to yield us more 
than the means to keep it going 
onward and upward, to expand, 
deepen and ennoble human na- 
ture, travel has been made one 
of the major necessities and 
pleasures of life in our richly 
endowed land. The whole world 
and all the color and spirit and 
mystery of the strange peoples 
in it, have been literally organized and put 
on display by the science of safe and rapid 
transit, for the instruction, edification and 
pleasure of enlightened travelers. 

It is now the time to contemplate winter 
voyages to sunlit lands, near and far. During 
the Christmas holidays hundreds of two, 
three and four weeks trips in springlike 
weather will be available in practically every 
Atlantic and Pacific port. These ship, train 
and plane excursions, are an alluring privi- 
lege to citizens of every rank and inclination. 
If you were to take only one different three- 
weeks trip every year for a decade, life would 
mean a hundred-fold more to you in all its 
aspects at home, In our December issue we 
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Right—Temple 
Dancers of Angkor 
Wat, Religious 
Center and An- 
cient Capital of 
Cambodia, Indo- 
® China.These Girls, 
slaves for life, be- 
gin training as 
Temple Ballet 
Dancers at the age 
of three. Courtesy 
Cunard Steamship 
Company—Bur- 
ton Holmes Photo- 
graph from Ewing 


Galloway 


hope to indicate 
the exotic charm 
and the ship and 
train service and 
comfort of such 
short holiday trips 
and voyages. 
People of leisure, 
or they who, being 
devoted to an ar- 
duous business life, 
need it even more, 
are now contem- 
plating the thrilling 
Oriental, Mediter- 
ranean, Pacific and Round-the-World 
Tours organized by many of the leading 
steamship lines and agencies, here and 
abroad. These travel enterprises are fre- 
quently amazing in their perfected lux- 
ury. Certainly nothing so elaborate has 
ever been offered a discriminating travel- 
ing public as the ships, appointments, 
Beguidance, entertainment, cuisine and 
round-the-world routes available this 
winter. These tours begin in December 
and end in three, four or five months 
thereafter. They are organized with a de- 
tailed nicety unheard of a few years ago. 
How so much can be done for a traveler 
over so long a route, at such slight cost, 
is one of the mysteries of modern travel. 
It is, for instance, an astonishing fact 
that we can now travel ’round the world 
in extreme comfort with a refined, intel- 
lectual and socially-desirable ship’s com- 
pany, for the paltry sum of $1250. We 
can join our Park Avenue friends on voy- 
ages of the smartest social character, ob- 


Below—Porto Bello Church, Panama, in 

its picturesque decay—said to be the oldest 

church in the Americas—now occupied 

by pigs and cackling poultry. Courtesy 
Panama Pacific Line 
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Center—Hand- 
some, young Zulw 
women hair dress- 
ing. Courtesy 
South African 
Railways 


serve thousand- 
dollar frocks on the 
world’s most beau- 
tiful women, plat- 
inum shoe and 
garter buckles, 
orchids and dollar- 
a-point bridge, 
while we occupy a 
$7000 suite and 
have a grand opera 
prima donna sing- 
ing to us after din- 
ner en famille. In- 
deed, there seems 
to be a great abun- 
dance of desirable 
travel to fit every 
purse and purpose. 

We need never 
again shrink from 
round - the - world 
tours with the er- 
roneous idea that 
the cost is above our means and the com- 
fort below our needs. That dark day is 
over. Now, the only consideration is to 
acquire that leisure which will enable 
you to travel a week, a month, a few 
months or a year. In the two latter events 
you will generally find that it is less 
costly to travel and see the world than 
to stay at home and see the cook—rest- 
ing. So instead of parking your body, 
mind, and soul within four walls in a 
noisy, fetid city, just open life’s windows 
on them while sailing round the living 
world! 

Writing of modern round-the-world 
and shorter tours in luxurious ships and 
trains recalls the remarkable history of 
early steam transporation on land and at 
sea. You will find it difficult to believe 
that less than one hundred years ago (in 
1832) during the reign of William the 
Fourth, railways were dangerous novel- 
ties in conservative England. Of those 
impractical innovations the wise editors 

(Continued on page 138 ) 


Below—Men and women, cars and camels 

at the famous Transat Hotel, Rabat, Mo- 

rocco, bargaining for inland camel tours. 
Courtesy French Line 
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Two Paneled Offices of Dignity and Comfort 


In the Furnishing of these Rooms, an Air of Sumptuousness Has Been 
Achieved—That Being a Present-Day Ideal in Office F ittings. 
First of Series on the Decoration of Fine Offices 
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This spacious corner 
in the president’s 
office of the Plaza 
Investing Corpora- 
tion is treated in a 
dignified yet simple 
manner, the wood 
paneling and ceiling 
being developed in 
the Queen Anne tra- 
dition. The desk is 
a fine reproduction 
ofanold Queen Anne 
piece inrichly grain- 
ed walnut, and the 
chairs are of fine 
walnut with deep 
red vealskin uphol- 
stery. An Indo- 
Persian Fereghan 
covers the floor, and 
the leaded windows 
give a_ light of 
pleasing softness 








soapstone 





The paneling of the 
Board Room of the 
Plaza Investing 
Corporation is of 
native American 
walnut, in a sub- 
dued brown tone, 
with bold mould- 
ings and broad 
panels, all in a very 
simple Queen Anne 
manner. The dis- 
tinctive feature is 
the large directors’ 
table, made with a 
finely figured walnut 
top, enriched by 
rare wood inlays. 
The cushioned arm- 
chairs are in veal- 
skin, a deep rich 
red. The floor is 
covered with an 
Indo-Persian Fereg- 
han rug of subdued, 
rich colors 
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The Fall Books—Read And Talked About 


Queen Elizabeth from a Woman’s Point of View; Another War 


HEN Lytton Strachey published his 
\\) “Elizabeth and Essex” last year a 


great many reviewers on this side of 

the water salaamed before the august reputa- 
tion Strachey had achieved with his “Eminent 
Victorians” and “Queen Victoria” and pro- 
claimed his newest bit of historical writing 
a veri- 
table 
master- 
piece. 
On the 
other 
hand, 
some 
of the 
more 
d. i 'S,- 
crimi- 
nating 
review- 
ers, in- 
cluding 
M r 
Stra- 
chey’s 
friends 
and ad- 
mirers, 
were 
rather 
under 
the im- 
pres- 
sion that, taking it all in all, “Elizabeth and 
Essex” was a distinct mistake. It was a 
superbly phrased book but poorly imagined; 
it contained some delightful jokes couched 
in the most urbane language but it was, 
after all, a lame theory, expounded somewhat 
in the vein of an anecdote told over old port 
before a wide fireplace on a winter’s night. 
It was, in fine, Stracheyesque but not top-* 
notch biography or even top-notch Strachey. 





Ernest Hemingway, whose last book,“ A 

Farewell to Arms,” is already a best 

seller. It is published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


Henry Justin Smith, author of “Poor Devil” ; 
also editor of the Chicago Daily News. Pub- 
lished by Covici, Friede 





Story; Hemingway’s Best Seller 
By BURTON RASCOE 


The truth is that the whole Elizabethan 
reign and Queen Elizabeth herself have pre- 
sented puzzles to biographers which have 
almost completely baffled them. The trouble 
is not far to seek. All of the biographers of 
Elizabeth have been men. Now, there is noth- 
ing truer than the commonplace that women 
are a mystery—to men. It is also true that 
men are a mystery—to women. It is strange 
that in all these years since writing first be- 
came an admissible profession for English 
and American women no woman has under- 
taken the job of presenting her idea, a 
woman’s idea, of Queen Elizabeth from the 
records at hand. 

MISS ANTHONY’S COMMON SENSE 

That is, no one until very recently. Katha- 
rine Anthony has done it. The result is 
astounding. It is also rather disconcerting, or 


‘pee on ae 
a os 





Katharine Anthony, who presents Queen Eliza- 
beth from a woman’s point of view. Published 


by Alfred A. Knopf 


ought to be to male historians. Male 
historians have been cudgeling their 
brains for years over this and that 
bit of evidence concerning Elizabeth 
and along comes Miss Anthony and 
solves the problems for them so easily 
that it seems incredible that the solu- 
tions were never apparent all along. 
Take the famous statement of her 
physician about a certain physiolog- 
ical fact, a statement made early in 
her career, and the statement relied 
upon by many historians as proof of 
the queen’s virginity. Miss Anthony 
comes along and points out that the 
condition described by the court phy- 
sician is one in which every woman 
finds herself until marriage or the 
equivalent alters it. 

Miss Anthony’s book is really an 
exciting one. One remembers her fa- 
mous psychological study of Margaret 
Fuller and her excellent biography of 
Catherine the Great, so one knows 
what to expect when one sits down 
to read “Queen Elizabeth”. Miss An- 
thony does not disappoint, Hers is a 


clear, disenchanted, fine intelligence; and she 
writes with freshness, vigor and grace. 

The scandals involving Queen Elizabeth’s 
name are, each in its turn, closely examined 
by Miss 
A n - £ ae 
thony. 
She has 
traced 
each 
scandal 
(iO 18S 
source 
and then 
has ex- 
amined 
the mo- 
tives of 
the per- 
son who 
file Gase f 
voiced 
the scan- 
dal. The 
authors 
of, sthe 
scandals 
were in 
nearly every case enemies of the queen and 
their testimony therefore is untrustworthy 
and, ultimately unimportant. In Miss An- 
thony’s book we encounter I believe for 
the first time a wholly acceptable analysis 
of the mind and personality of a woman 
who was at once a queen and a genius, a 
very human person but an_ exceedingly 
shrewd one. “Queen Elizabeth” will be, I 
think, one of the books most discussed this 
season. 

Ingenuity wars with sincerity in “How 
like a God” by Rex Stout and the re- 

(Continued on page 122 








Rex Stout, who has written a signift- 
cant book in “How Like a God” 
published by the Vanguard Press 
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George Jean Nathan, celebrated dramatic critic, 
whose first novel, “Monks Are Monks”, is pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf 
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Hedges as a Decoration as Well as a “Caretaker” 


Shrubs, Trees and Plants Used to Evolve Hedges that Will Serve the Various 
Effects Essential in Well-Considered Gardens f 


By C. F. GREAVES-CARPENTER, F. R. H. 5S. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. HORACE MCFARLAND & CO. 
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HERE is something 

about a hedge which 

creates an air of dis- 
tinctiveness about a house. 
On an average-sized suburban 
lot a hedge seems to increase 
the lawn area (particularly if 
that is not planted or only 
the borders of walks are 
planted with low-growing 
plants), and at the same time 
it makes the house occupy 
the center of a picture—it 
provides a frame. 

Hedges may be planted for 
various purposes and with 
many different shrubs and 
trees. They may be used to 
mark the boundary lines, to 
make a windbreak to protect 
the more delicate plants from 
severe wind, they may be 
ornamental and of flower or 
berry-bearing shrubs, or they 
may be planted with the 
definite purpose of giving 
privacy and seclusion. 

In the United States more 
often than not hedges are 
rather informal than formal. 
In the West they are re- 
garded as being indicative of 
a certain stand-offishness. In 
the New England states, 
however, but few would re- 
gard a hedge with disfavor. 
Go through any of the older 
towns and cities thereabouts 
and you will find them lend- 
ing charm to the curving 
roads. One can walk for miles 





| Bestia os cait 





A boundary that suggests desire for intimacy is 
shown in the hedge of Ligustrine along this street 
in a California city 


in complete silence enjoying the peace and 
beauty. The curve ahead with a lichen-covered 
stone wall, above which a hedge shows, offers 
further incentive for prolonging the walk. 

Hedges suggest intimacy, a withdrawal from 
the rush of every day affairs, a desire for reflec- 
tive peace. 

One of the most inexpensive and popular, and 
therefore, the most common of hedges seen in 
the northern United States is California privet, 
Ligustrum ovalifolium, but it is not entirely 
hardy north of Philadelphia so 
does not thrive as well as L. 
ibollum as far north as the 
New England states. In the 
South, below Virginia, L. sin- 
ense does much better than 
either of the other varieties of 
privet. Regel’s privet, L. ibota 
regelianum, is a low dense 
spreading shrub, which bears 
black berries which persist 
throughout the winter, They 
are all very rapid and dense 
growers, bear small inconspic- 
uous white flowers in July, and 
will stand heavy pruning. 

In localities where the tem- 
perature goes down to zero and 
below in winter, the Amur 
River Privet, L. amurense, 
may be used to advantage. In 
erowth it is similar to the Cal- 
ifornia privet but is more 
hardy. All the privets should 
be cut back severely at plant- 
ing so that they may grow 
bushy close to the ground. 


Here, a small enclosure is 

bordered with cockspur thorn, 

a low-growing but very full 
compact hedge 


A formal seaside garden, richly 

planted with phlox and antir- 

rhinum screened picturesquely 
with privet hedge 
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In the case of old and neglected privet 
hedges which bear no foliage near the ground, 
severe pruning will, in many instances, cause 
them to put out fresh branches at the base. 
Privet will grow as high as 15 to 20 feet if 
properly tended, or it may be kept as low as 
desired with skillful pruning. 

The hawthorns, Crataegus, area prized and 
serviceable hedge plant. They have attractive 
foliage both in color and in shape, bear clus- 
ters of flowers, followed by bright-colored 
berries in the autumn. 

The evergreen thorn, C. pyracantha coc- 
cinea, is very dense growing, has attractive 
shiny evergreen foliage, and bears bright 
scarlet berries which persist well into the 
winter. 

Of the deciduous hawthorns, C. oxyacantha 
is the well-known English hawthorn of May, 


A mounting stone path, bordered 
with ivy and walled with a hemlock 
hedge—shown on the right 


so frequently referred to in litera- 
ture. It is bushy in formation and 
grows as high as ten feet, bears 
single showy, white, fragrant flowers 
in spring, which are followed in fall 
by bright purplish red berries. 

A popular variety is Paul’s double 
scarlet thorn, C. oxyacantha splen- 
dens, which grows as high as 15 
feet, and bears scarlet to crimson’ 
flowers in great profusion in spring 
and bright red berries in fall. There 
are also C. mollis, and the Wash- 
ington thorn, C. cordata. The latter 
is one of the best berry-bearing, as 
it has small coral-red berries in great 
profusion which persist until Febru- 
ary. This variety flowers in mid- 
summer, and its foliage in fall is 
attractively colored. 

The cockspur thorn, C. crusgalli, 


About this vine- 
covered, old- 
fashioned house 
is an ornamental 
thorny hedge of 
brilliant scarlet 
barberry 


Bordering the 
approach to the 
rustic entrance 
of this rural 
estate are splen- 
did hedges of 
boxwood, which 
are becoming 
increasingly 
precious 
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is a most decorative hedge plant, having 
gorgeous fall coloring with clusters of bright 
red fruit remaining throughout the entire 
winter on the branches, which are armed with 
long thorns. 

The newer American and French hybrids 
of the lilacs make very pleasing shrubbery 
hedges, and could well be used in place of the 
common lilac, Syringa vulgaris. The single 
and double flowers of the lilac appearing in 
the late spring are so familiar as to need no 
description. Another old-fashioned favorite 
is the Bush Honeysuckle, Lonicera, which 
makes a delightful hedge and, like the lilacs, 
requires no shearing. 

The Tartarian bush honeysuckle, L. tatar- 
ica, grows as high as 10 feet, with white 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Contemporary Idea of Decoration in Steamships 


The Decoration of the Express Steamer, Bremen, North German Lloyd, Has Solved Some 
Rather Difficult Problems in the Decorating and Furnishing of Large 


Spaces, Such as Great Steamers, Hotels, and Club Rooms 


By PAUL LESTER WIENER 
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These two rooms designed by Prof. Fritz August Breuhaus 


HE problems of liner designing are here included all the details of an interior). the furniture, while perfectly adequate and 
peculiar, and have a peculiar bearing The structural basis accepted, the details of — satisfactory in themselves, are subordinated 


on the practical demon- Ry bs to the plan and feeling of the 
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stration of the basic principles EEE whole. Contemporary furniture 
U, | has become architectural instead 
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of the whole modern decorative 
movement. A liner is at once 
widely inclusive of many forms 
of the application of design to 
practical purposes, giving an 
unequalled scope for the talents 
of that essentially contemporary 
product, the artist-engineer; 
and, at the same time, by the 
nature of its function, it pro- 
hibits any wild or arbitrary in- 
cursion into purely theoretic 
exposition of those principles. 
The function of a liner is not 
merely to cover a certain quan- 
tity of seawater in a given time. 
It has also to become a com- 
munity self-supporting and self- 
sufficient, and that not merely 
materially, but allowing also for 
the esthetic and social activities. 
This necessarily produces a 
compromise between the ideal 
plans of a Corbusier, who would 
have every detail of the ship ex- 
pressing only the purpose of the 
whole, its ‘‘shipness”’, as it were, 
and some of the older liner de- 
signers, who tried only to make 
rooms “Tudor”, Louis XIV, 
and so on, and allow the wave- 
tossed traveller to forget that 
he had ever left his country- 


GG 


of sculptural. The contemporary 
designer of interiors, often him- 
self the architect of the build- 
ing, models his rooms as the 
older cabinetmakers modelled 
their furniture. 

This is particularly true of a 
series of interiors such as those 
of the “Bremen”. The individual 
pieces are excellent in them- 
selves, for the North German 
Lloyd has carried out again its 
continuously enlightened policy 
of employing the best avail- 
able talent, whose work in con- 
tests guarantees both technical 
mastery and the understanding 
of its adaptation to several pur- 
poses, from banks to streetcars. 
Thirty years of the evolution 
of the definitely contemporary 
style had to be combined with 
a new and more rigid attention 
to the structural and functional 
basis; for although as far back 
as 1908, Professor Paul’s interi- 
ors for the “‘Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cile” had been praised for being 
“as Americanly practical as pos- 
sible”, the “Bremen” is really 
the first ship to demonstrate the 
vast development in the decora- 
club. i : tive arts which has taken place 

The chief principle of con-  “~“~-llillllllliltilllillllllllllllldllllislilillillidlitiititiiitititittiliitlddiiiilttiilttll ince the 1925 Paris Exposition. 
temporary decoration is the per- ; The compromise and the har- 
ception of beauty inherent in functioning in Corner of the salon in the Steamer, Bremen, fea on ising that has been a feature of interiors 
: E i : turing niche of onyx. The decorated vases are of ee 2 NT 
itself, and beauty equally oe the perfect fit- Swedish crystal. The panels are of rose and ma- lately exhibited, such as those staged in New 
ness of an originally creative work to its cassar wood York by Lord & Taylor and by Macy’s and, 
purpose. This recently, by 
leads to the Y / ) Contempora 
frank accept- (which in- 
ance of the cludes the 
structural ba- chief “Bre- 
sis as a thing men” design- 
from which the ers, Professors 
work of art Breuhaus and 
may grow up Paul) at the 
naturally, and Art Center, is 
to the rejection the dominant 
of superfluous note. Eile 
ornamentation chairs, for ex- 
used in order ample, com- 
to disguise it. bine three 
The result is a qualities; they 
somewhat new are good to 
style in furni- look at; they 
ture (and in are good to sit 
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furniture are in: and they 
are subordi- 
Children’s nated to their 


playroom 
with windows 
looking on 
the main 
deck. The gay 
murals are by 
Walter Trier 


particular in- 
terior,and that 
interior to the 
form of the 
ship. Dr. R. 


ELLE LLL A. Schroeder’s 
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smoking-room is a case 
in point: the U-shaped 
design of the chair- 
backs echoes the wall- 
decoration, which in its 
turn springs from the 
structural forms of the 
room. 

Another result of the 
extension of the range 
of the applied arts and 
their fuller use of the 
processes of modern 
science and industry, il- 
lustrated on the “‘Bre- 
men”’, is the increased 
value, both for them- 
selves and for their har- 
monising qualities, set 
upon materials of great 
decorative possibilities 
but not necessarily of 
much pecuniary inter- 
est. Inlays of ivory and 
precious metals, works 
of beaten or filigree 
gold, have a perennial 
charm, romantic and 
sentimental rather than 
monetary; “costly” and 
“priceless” are words that stir the imagina- 
tion. But it has come to be recognized that, 
while these things have their place, they 
are not absolutely necessary to create an 
atmosphere of luxurious comfort, especially 
for a fluid world such as passes continually 
through a great liner. Steel structural col- 
umns coated with plaster to resemble Parian 
are as unnecessary, that is, as ugly, in a 
modern interior as the steel furniture advo- 
“cated by some “modernists”, not for the 
decorative value of steel, but, pedantically, 
because the frame is of steel. The desired 
atmosphere is evoked more simply and more 
appropriately by the use of color and form; 
it is an art of graceful 
allusion; just as our an- 
cestorsemphasized their 
contact with, but not 
imitation of, humane 
civilization by Latin 
tags. Taste and style 
are the purer and bet- 
ter for it. The artistic, 
however, is not sacri- 
ficed. If the materials 
are not priceless, they 
are at least the best of 
their kind, worked out 
with the most exacting 
craftsmanship. Shoddy 
is always an ugliness. 

On the “Bremen” 
there are a number of 
very interesting uses of 
materials whose exten- 
sive employment is of 
comparatively recent 
discovery. Various ad- 
aptations of alabaster 
are a feature of the 
lighting fixtures. Much 
of the color decoration, 
indeed, has been select- 
ed with direct reference 
to the light; since in 
interiors where of neces- 
sity artificial light must 
be the rule, the effects 
on the color have to be 
carefully studied, espe- 
cially when harmoniz- 
ing is the paramount 
consideration. Conse- 
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Corner of the smoking room showing fine 
wood intarsia and fireplace. Designed by 
Dr. R. A, Schroeder 


quently, great attention has been paid to 
materials which will gain the greatest effects 
from lighting, and it is worth noting that 
some of the most interesting fixtures are 
placed in relation to them. Onyx and crystal, 
which supplement each other very beautiful- 
ly, take diffused lighting well; absorbing the 


Detail of foyer of ball room. Walls decorated 

with glass mosaics of fish and plants by Maria 

May. Furniture covered with modern tapestry. 

Room, furniture and fabrics designed by 
Prof. Fritz August Brehaus 
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glitter and displaying 
the grain; drawing the 
radiance inward rather 
than reflecting it dis- 
turbingly; excellent ma- 
terials for intimate 
niches where marble or 
stone would appear 
somewhat hard and os- 
tentatious. 

Quiet and subdued 
coloring in the purely 
decorative fixtures were 
essential to preserve the 
harmony of the general 
scheme, keyed, through 
many shadings, to green 
and brown. The fabrics 
and rugs, the compo- 
rubber flooring of the 
stairs and landings are 
mostly in pastel shades 
of those colors; the 
hangings, and especial- 
ly the stuffs used in 
some of the state cab- 
ins, in chartreuse and 
treaty (which is in- 
structive of the perma- 
nence that art may 
sometimes give to fashion). The woods give 
the tone to the whole. Their use has two 
fusing aspects: it is the esthetically logical 
medium for the diffusion of a certain atmos- 
phere, and the atmosphere perfectly results 
from the use of that particular medium. 

It is partly the result of this unity and partly 
the careful selection of material that causes 
the various subordinate decorative motifs to 
tone so well with the whole. These naturally, 
being works of pure, as distant from applied, 
art, have their own internal logic; but they 
are admirably harmonized with the whole 
structure in more than mere choice of subject. 
There are comparatively few of these ex- 
traneous decorations 
and their sparing use 
makes them all the more 
prominent. Chief of 
them are perhaps Maria 
May’s glass mosaics of 
fantastic fishes, kept in 
a tone of blue-green 
that gives the work a 
beautiful watery sheen 
and at the same time 
is keyed to the scheme 
of green and brown; 
Professor Arno Wald- 
schmidt’s rosewood re- 
liefs in the Main Salon, 
where the wood used 
harmonises perfectly 
with the macassar 
ebony of the surround- 
ing walls and columns 
and is the appropriate 
medium for the sculp- 
tor’s vigorous style of 
extremely sophisticated 
simplicity; the intarsia 
panels by Dr. R. A. 
Schroeder, where the 
grain of the wood con- 
tinues the decorative 
plan of the room while 
becoming an _ integral 
part of the formal de- 
sign; and Walter Trier’s 
wall-paintings and 
mouldings in very flat 
low relief, which tone 
with the greens, grays 

(Cont. on page 136) 
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of Scarsdale, N. Y., the home of Mrs. Charlotte Pichel, is illustrative of the use of local stone, and, in 
its guise of stone veneer, of economy in small house construction 


ITH the advent of the stone faced 

house, the long prevailing notion 

that a house built of this material 
was prohibitive for the average home builder, 
has been banished to the limbo of other futile 
fancies. For quite recently it has been demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of architect, build- 
er and client, that a house of this type can 
be put up for a very moderate sum. And this, 
without in any way affecting either its tone 
and texture, or the strength and permanence 
of its walls. 

A very delightful example of the practical 
application of this new-old method of build- 
ing the stone house is shown in this pic- 
turesque small dwelling, designed by Herbert 
T. Johnson of Scarsdale, N. Y., that may be 
seen riding its rocky site some ten or a dozen 
feet above the street in a pleasant section of 
the same town. 

Done in the spirit of the smaller French 
chateau, it is not only a practical illustration 
of the availability of local material in certain 
parts of the country but, in its guise of stone 
veneer, of economy in small house construc- 
tion. In the past, a house of this type, built 
with the customary 18” walls would have cost 
in the neighborhood of $30,000. With an 8” 
stone facing, it totaled the very moderate 
sum of $15,000. 

Not so long ago, the word veneer was un- 
der suspicion, as implying a fictitious device 
or at least, something that was not quite 
genuine. But now that we find it filling a role 
of peculiar importance in house construction, 
there seems to be no good reason why a man 


with a flair for stone should not indulge him- 
self in this respect, even on a limited budget. 

That is, providing his particular locality 
offers a pliable building stone that easily 


splits into long flat layers like that to be 
found in Westchester County, in some sec- 
tions of Massachusetts and New Jersey; and 
in great abundance in the vicinity of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., whose beauty and permanence 
are attested to in many famous old land- 
marks. 

That in Westchester, composed largely of 





several varieties of schist and gneiss, has an 
unusually rich, mellow appearance, as of 
having been long exposed to the elements. It 
is found in a wide range of lovely weathered 
colors, soft grays and russet browns, inter- 
mingled with pinks and greens, which, when 
laid up in random ashlar, as in the Scarsdale 
house, form walls of incomparable beauty. 

This naive little dwelling reveals how com- 
pletely the line of cleavage between the house 
of solid masonry and the one of stone veneer 
is obliterated, and how very closely it re- 
sembles both in feeling and craftsmanship, 
the lesser chateaux of northern France, tests 
of skill that do credit to the designer. 

By substituting an 8” facing of stone for 
the 18” walls of solid masonry, he has been 
able to produce the 
rugged beauty and 
the piquant charac- 
ter of the traditional 
French dwelling of 
the Norman _ prov- 
inces. And, since in 
the small house, 
unity is so vital an 
asset, we see how 
skilfully he has 
achieved a compact, 
artistic and piquant- 
ly stimulating de- 
sien. 

The site selected 
by the owner, him- 
self a builder, was 
a rocky promontory 
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Typically French in 
conception is the 
treatment of the 
chimney and_ en- 
trance tower, that 
adds immeasurably 
to the strength and 
solidity of the com- 
position. The batten 
entrance door is 
curved at the same 
radius as the circu- 
lar tower wall 
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Stone House 
Planned With ~— 


Beauty and 
Architectural 
Restraint 
This Grail, or Rather, Me- 


dium Sized House, is of 


Stone Veneer, Interesting 
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Both in Texture and in Color 
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rising some ten feet above the street with, at 
the first level, a small plateau that seemed 
especially designed by nature to receive so 
delectable a home. 

It was the owner’s aim to make use of the 
stone excavated from the foundation for the 
house, not entirely as a measure of economy, 
but as a means of tying it more intimately to 
the site. For, as it happens, the cost of blast- 
ing rock in this vicinity is a little more than 
if the stone were bought direct from the 
quarries. 

In building the house of stone veneer, the 
initial preparation is the same as for one of 
frame or brick. The usual frame construc- 
tion was raised and over it a sheathing of a 
patent weather board (Celotex) laid. To the 
studding an 8” stone veneer was attached, 
leaving a 4” air space for insulation against 
heat and cold. 

With the exception of the English style of 
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The really distinguished woman 
today expects her car to provide a suitably 
She 
knows that it represents her just as her 


smart background for her activities. 
home does. That it should be decorated as 
tastefully—and modernly. 

Nor is this alert acceptance of twentieth 
century ways limited to women. Prominent 
business executives now see to it that theif 
cars are decorated with the same good taste 
and individuality that mark the new trend 
in office decoration. 

Whether you have a dashing coupé, a 
sedan, a cabriolet, or a suave and elegant 
brougham— its interior should have the per- 
sonal touch that decorative fabrics give. 


»The makers of the Ruxton—one of the 
finer cars of today—have recognized that 
the highest type of machinery is not of sole 
importance in turning out a perfect auto- 
mobile. They have their color schemes orig- 
inated by the master Joseph Urban; their 
fabrics loomed exclusively for them by 
Schumacher. 


Schumacher collections provide the widest 
selection of distinguished decorative fabrics 
—for home, private office, banks, theatres, 
hotels, automobiles and airplanes. Here you 
will find materials reproduced from rare an- 
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PS INS 


GRADUATED TONES SHADING 
FROM LIGHT TO DARK DIS- 
TINGUISH THE MODERN 
COLOR DESIGN ORIGINATED 
BY JOSEPH URBAN FOR THIS 
NEW RUXTON SEDAN 


our car-- like your home 
sa 2a needs the smart personal touch that 
decorative fabrics give ++ - 





SCHUMACHER MOIRE IN RICH HARMONIZING SHADES GIVES THE RIGHT NOTE 
OF MODERN SIMPLICITY AND DISTINCTION TO THE INTERIOR 


tique designs of all periods as well as the 
newest creations by prominent contemporary 
designers. Also all decorative trimmings to 
harmonize with Schumacher fabrics, includ- 
ing automobile appointments such as toggles, 
robe rails, and gimps. 

Your decorator, upholsterer, or the dec- 
orating service of your department store will 


gladly obtain samples for you. F. Schu- 
macher & Co., Dept. B-11, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York, Importers, Manufac- 
turers, and Distributors to the trade only of 
decorative drapery and upholstery fabrics. 
Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand 
Rapids, and Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER:-&:CO 
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architecture, no other lends it- 
self so readily to this material 
as the Norman type, with which 
it is so closely affiliated, his- 
torically and otherwise. And 
without exaggeration, it is safe 
to say that so far as a compari- 
son of methods goes, few if any 
could detect any difference in 
the structural or aesthetic qual- 
ities between the _ traditional 
Norman structure and its mod- 
ern replica. 

Mr. Johnson’s handling of the 
problem is delightful, and the 
miniature chateau combines all 
the elements which, for genera- 
tions, have so intrigued the archi- 
tect and inspired some of the 
most conspicuous of this coun- 
try’s fine homes. 

The roofs slope sharply down 
to frame two gabled wings, shel- 
tering in their angles a low 
Norman tower. The treatment 
of the chimney and turret, so 
definitely French in conception, 
constitutes a salient feature of 
the design. The framing of the 
arched entrance also, with great 
stone quoins to lend it a feeling 
of great structural solidity and 
strength, is equally impressive. 

The decorative effect of the 
material, the faces of the stone 
left rough and rugged, is highly 
picturesque, as is also the mas- 
sing of colorful stone, the pink 
and green predominating, in the voussoirs 
of the arch. As in the old chateaux, the win- 
dows are flush with the walls, a detail subtly 
suggestive of monastic simplicity. 

The trim of native oak, every particle of 
which was grown on the property, hewn out 
and adzed entirely by hand, goes far to give 
the house its mediaeval air. This wood forms 





First floor plan of the 
home of Mrs. Pichel 


the lintels above the wide openings; the 
batten door is fashioned out of it: and the 
graceful hanging balcony with its ornamental 


sawn balusters in the upper story, is also of 
the soil. 
In pleasing harmony too, is the heavy 


Tudor slate roof, the slate graduated in size, 
presenting a variety of gray, deep green and 
purple tones. No wood was used in the raking 
cornices, the gable ends being merely parged 
with cement. Amusingly reminiscent of Nor- 
man tradition is the seductive dove cote 
pierced through the walls of the gable peak. 

A quaint stone terrace before the entrance 
invites interest for the casual way it wan- 
ders off the pleateau and loses itself half 








The spacious living room, on a lower level 

from the main body of the house, has the 

heavily timbered ceiling, walls of rough cast 

wavy plaster and the hooded chimney, peculiar 
to the old Norman interiors 


way down the slope. A further means of 
linking the house more closely to its sur- 
roundings are the stone steps, excavated from 
the solid rock, that find their 
errant way up from the street. 

The low Norman turret, so 
beguiling a feature of the main 
facade, fills an equally engaging 
role inside the entrance, where, 
rising two full stories and open 
to the peak, it forms a small 
entry from which the rooms give 
off. An arch in a segment of the 
circular wall, opposite the en- 
trance, gives access to a small 
study. 

The Norman staircase having 
a hand modeled baluster and a 
carved newel, rising immedi- 
ately out of the entry, strikes 
the keynote of decorative feel- 
ing, so pleasingly 
emphasized in the 
good sized living 
room on a slightly 
lower level. This room is dis- 
tinguished by a heavily tim- 
bered ceiling, and the walls of 
rough cast, wavy plaster are 
such as one recalls having seen 
in the whitewashed interiors of 
the wayside farmhouses in 
Brittany and Normandy. 

Both the herringbone brick 
lining of the limestone fireplace 
and the hooded chimney piece 
carry a savor of old France. 
The leaded casements, hung with 
filet net that shields but does 
not exclude the light or their 
piquant lines, add a certain 


Second floor plan of the 
home of Mrs. Pichel 
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architectural savor of their own 
to this pleasant old time in- 
terior. 

Quite surprisingly in a house 
with an area of but 24 x 36 
feet, the arrangement of the 
floor space is most unusual and 
comprehensive, It is compact 
and convenient with not an inch 
of waste space, yet it affords 
easy circulation from room to 
room, without in the least in- 
terfering with the several uses 
which they serve. 

There is a small, but well 


black and white tile with above, 
‘walls of sand toned plaster. 
- Convenient dressers were built 
in on the job. In a special niche 
of its own, far removed from 
the heat of the electric range, is 
the frigidaire. A service entrance 
opens off the entry, but is 
masked from the front of the 
house by the dining room wing. 
On the upper floor one finds 
the same ingenuity displayed. 
The arrangement is such as to 
afford a maximum of comfort 
with a minimum of waste space. 
The decorative treatment 
throughout, and the furnishings, 
have the quaint air and gentle 
gayety, eminently fitting a small 
home of this type. 
From the amount of interest 
being manifested in the stone- 
faced house, it is safe to predict the style will 
mark a new epoch in small house construction 
in this country. For, although the idea has 
been long in vogue in both England and France, 


and was introduced here some thirty years 


ago, where it met with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, its economical aspect was never stressed. 

But now that building methods in this 
country have become more or less standard- 
ized, and the costs of construction reduced 
to a minimum, the moderate sized house of 
stone-facing promises to fill a long felt want, 
and it is likely to achieve a widespread, and, 
it is to be hoped, a permanent popularity. 

While in this example, economy of con- 
struction was mainly realized by the method 
of laying the stone, the use of patent sheath- 
ing over the studs effects a considerable say- 
ing. No expense, however, was spared in the 
general fitments of the house inside or out. 
Brass pipe and standard plumbing were in- 
stalled. The windows of leaded glass are of 
the casement type, fitted with rolling copper 
screens. The hardware, much of it massive, 
and all of it specially designed in the spirit 
of the period, is of sturdy wrought iron. 
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ordered kitchen, wainscoted in | 
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New York Galleries, Incorporated_~Decorators 


In no small measure does the reputation for beautiful furniture enjoyed 
by this establishment rest upon the exquisite cabinetry produced in its 
shops by the identical methods employed by the craftsmen of olden days, 


[peut Cork oalleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS «~ DECORATORS w ANTIQUARIANS w ARCHITECTURAL REMODELING 
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Insulating a Modern House 


Costs Estimated and the Benefits that Result 


By H. VANDERVOORT WALSH, Asst. Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


UCH attention, in the last two or 

three years, has been given to con- 

serving heat in the home by apply- 
ing insulating materials to walls and roofs. 
The manufacturers of gas and oil burning 
boilers have taken a keen interest in the sub- 
ject, because both of these fuels, while offer- 
ing advantages that are not to be had from 
coal, stoked by the owner’s hands, are usually 
more expensive. Obviously by conserving 
heat, the extra cost of the more expensive 
fuels can be reduced, when the quantity 
needed to be burned is made smaller. 

You see, if you could build your house 
like a thermos bottle, with walls that present 
a perfect barrier to the passage of heat, and 
then eliminated all the windows, you could 
start the fire in the boiler, warm the house, 
and then bank the fires for a few days, since 
once the heat was developed in the house it 
would stay there just as it does in the hot 
coffee you have often poured into the in- 
sulated bottle before going off on a picnic. 
You would also appreciate another advantage 





not al 


Spraying interior walls to fill the cracks and 
prevent air leakage is an efficient means of in- 
sulation. Courtesy Spray-O-Flake Co. 


in the summer. The heat of the sun would not warm up 
around, would 


the interior and a few big cakes of ice, sitting 


probably keep the place quite cool. But of course to build 
a house like a thermos bottle on an ice-box or even like 
the old-fashioned ice-house is a perfectly absurd idea, for 


we cannot get along without windows. 





However, as soon as we put windows in, we introduce 
areas where about five times more heat goes out to each 
square foot than goes through a square foot of the ordinary 
wall of a wooden house. At great expense, you might make 
the walls almost proof against loss of heat, but the windows 
would let it out. Each pane of glass is almost like a cake 
of ice in the room, on a cold day, and the cracks around 
the sash let in an unbelievable amount of cold air when 


the wind blows 


SO you see, when an attempt is made to stop heat going 


out of the house, it is necessary to realize 
that insulating the walls will only affect a 
part of the total loss of heat. 

A committee of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, about a year and a half ago reported 
on its own investigations into the savings 
that might be effected in fuel consumption 
by applying insulation to the walls and roofs 
of an eight- 
room house. 
This report 
was not 
based upon 
theoretical 
calcula- 
tions, but 
upon obser- 
vations of 
fuel saved 
by insulat- 
ing houses 
that previ- 
ously had 
been heated 


Insulating a 
country house 


with mineral 
wool blanket 
that deadens 


sound and pro- 
tects from both 
heat and cold. 
Courtesy of 
the Wood 
ConversionCo. 


one or two seasons without insulation. 
One house, located in Fall River, Mass., 
showed a saving in heat of almost 28% after 
it had been insulated. The usual thickness 
of insulation installed is 1% inch, but in this 
case it was thicker for an insulating board 
ae Hai : 
Y2 inch thick was put in the walls and 


A method of ! 
insulation for 

heat, dampness 
and cold is by 
means of cork, 
pressed into 
blocks or 
hoards. Cour- 
tesy Armstrong 
Cork and In- 
sulation Co. 


2 inches thick board in the ceiling. The total 
cost ofthis insulation was about $500. A 
saving was realized in the cost of fuel per 
season of $82.70 with gas at 75c per thousand 
cubic feet. Thus in about six years, the 
savings on fuel would offset the initial in- 
vestment for insulation. Of course the loss of 
interest on the $500. ought really to be con- 





sidered, say at 6%, so seven years is nearer 
right. For cheaper fuel, the saving, of course, 
would not be so much per year, and con- 
sequently it would take longer to pay off 
the initial investment. 

Another house in St. Louis, Missouri, was, 
when uninsulated, calculated to lose about 
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The Womfort and otro iierice 
that Enough "Telephones Bring 


Ease of communication is an 
essential of modern life ..it 
is made possible through com- 


plete telephone arrangements 
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DepicaTep above all others in the house to 
genuine comfort and contentment is the 


living-room. Here are deep, easy chairs 





. lamps of a soft, pleasing glow . . . a 
few books, well chosen. Here every object 


is located primarily for its convenience. 





And here, of course, is a telephone . . 
beside the deepest and easiest chair in the 


room. For a telephone near at hand is es- 





sential to home comfort and convenience. 


There are many locations in the home 
where telephones are desirable. They vary 
with different households . . . according 
to the number in the family, and the use 
made of the various rooms. 

Your local Bell Company has made a 
study of the telephone arrangements best 


suited to meet the requirements of various 





types of residences. They will be glad to 
help you plan those which will give you 
the greatest convenience and satisfaction. 


Just telephone the Business Office. 
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that gives them a value in saving heat almost impossible to 
compute by theoretical methods. The rather poor construc- 
tion that is common today provides many cracks and crev- 
ices for the cold winds of winter to leak through. Where 
houses are in exposed sites, they often suffer more from the, 
lack of heat on a moderately cool day with high winds, 
than on a calm but very cold day. A visit to the attic will 
often reveal how much cold air is coming through under 
the shingles, and if a tile in the bathroom happens to drop 
out, a rush of cold air will blow out through the hole in a 
most uncomfortable manner, In a wooden frame house these 
chilly drafts may run up and down between the studs and 
leak out at the base boards or around door and window 
frames. To say the least, the chilling effect on the floors is 
very disagreeable. ‘ 

These conditions can be practically eliminated by using 
good insulating materials, and yet they are not possible to 
set down in dollars and cents. It is more a matter of com- 
fort than anything else. An insulated house is snug in a 
wind, if the windows have been equipped with weather 
strips. The reverse is also true. In the hot summer months 
the temperature of second floor rooms may be as low as 
those on the first floor. How often you find homes in which 
the second floor bed rooms are a punishment 


Insulation by means of fibrous boards, thick and In this penn spocially prepared, Bs is to sleep in after a hot day when the sun has 
lurable. They have an additional advantage of used as a base for plaster to insulate both houses ; Te ee : 
Baie easily applied. Courtesy Insulite Co. and public buildings. Courtesy Celotex Co. Below beaten madly on the roof! You can feel the 


36% of the total heat through 
the walls and about 16% 
through the roof, By using a 
type of filling-insulation, be- 
tween the studs of the wall, 
and between the ceiling 
beams, ina thickness of about 
314 inches, it was found that 
the following saving in heat 
resulted—1212% from the 
walls and 8% from the ceil- 
ings. This made a total sav- 
ing of 201%4% of the fuel or- 
dinarily burned in the house, 
when uninsulated. 

In general, it can be shown 
by theoretical estimates, that 
seem to check fairly well with 
actual conditions, that about 
27% to 30% of the total 
amount of heat escapes 
through the walls of the 
house, and anywhere from 
8% to 16% goes throuch the 
roof. The greatest amount of 
heat escapes through the 
cheapest type of wall, that 
made of wood studs, coverea 
on the outside with sheath- 
ing, building paper, and sid- 
ing and on the inside with 
lath and plaster. Surprising as it may seem, a 12 inch 
thick concrete wall, with furring strips on the inside to 
hold the lath and plaster lets out about the same quantity 
of heat. Hollow tile walls, built of concrete blocks or terra 





cotta blocks and finished with stucco on the outside and 
lath and plaster applied to wood furring strips on the 
inside are the best for conserving heat, but even then they 
cut down the heat loss not quite half that of the wooden 
construction. Brick walls are a shade less efficient in con- 
serving heat. However, all masonry walls, if put up in a 
careless manner may allow to leak in a great deal of cold 
air on a windy day, just as a cheap wooden house. It is 
this leakage of cold air that often causes far more dis- 
comfort than we realize, and it is a very difficult matter 
to measure. ; 

It is hard to believe it, but a plain brick wall has been 
found to allow 71% cubic feet of air to leak through each 
square foot in one hour, in a 15 mile wind. By nailing 
furring strips to the back of the wall and applying lath 
and plaster over them, this leakage can be cut down to 

th of a cubic foot. Then by applying a good insulating 
material this leakage can be reduced to prac tically nothing 


and at the same time the wall will be made tighter against 
loss of heat through it. 

It is this property which insulating materials have of 
topping up the leakage of cold air through the structure 








cool air of the evening breathing faintly at 
the windows, but it seems to be choked out 
by the stored up heat of the day. 

Thus when we make calculations to show 
that the 45% of the total heat lost from the 
house that goes out through the walls and 
roof can be cut down one half by insulation, 
this does not complete the whole picture of 
the benefits to be derived from insulating the 
house. To say that insulation is capable of 
saving 25% of the total fuel which would 
normally have to be burned in the winter, is 
not describing the feelings of snugness made 4) 
possible on a windy day nor the coolness to 
be enjoyed on a hot day. For these reasons, 
we cannot figure too closely on the cost of. 
materials and application. 

Let us now look to see what the manufac- 
turers have done to provide us with mate- 
rials with which to insulate the house. We 
can roughly class them into four types—rigid 
boards, flexible quilting, loose materials in 
fibrous or powder form, and special mate- 
rials to be mixed with liquids and cast or 
forced in place. 

The rigid board is in great demand, for not 
only can it be used for insulation, but it can 

(Continued on page 114) 


Showing how an insulating quilt is put on; it 
is also often tucked in around cracks instead 
of being nailed. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 
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PARK AVENUE AT FIFTY? SEVENTH 
New York 
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Cero OAK WELSH DRESSER 


in fine condition 





SHOWROOMS ALSO AT OUR FACTORY 
IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK WHERE OUR 
FURNITURE AND WOODWORK ARE MADE 
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Above—A sturdy table of Tudor influence in old 
oak decorated with carved design. Its parts are 
joined together with dowel pins 


HE world has 

always associated 

East Anglia with 
antique furniture; and 
since the widespread 
revival of interest in 
old designs, her known 
wealth of traditional 
craftsmanship is at- 
tracting a host of furni- 
ture lovers—for whom 
the thoughtful rustics 
obligingly harbour 
fakes, that the ardent 
collector may know the 
fierce, keen thrill of 
discovery, and may af- 
terwards flourish that 
magical and infinitely 
absurd phrase concern- 
ing his find: —“I picked 
it up!” 

Why, asks everyone, 
has East Anglia this 
fame for the antique? 

Remember her prox- 
imity to the Continent. 
To the East Coast, for 
example, scurried those 
old persecuted Huge- 
nots, and, later, the 
French Revolution 
refugees, bringing, in- 
cidentally, fresh ideas of weaving, fashion, 
and design. Can you wonder that the East 
Anglians picked them up? Or that Old East- 
ern County craftsmanship shows “Foreign 
influence”? 

Against the amazingly ingenious fakes and 
deceits of this tricky trade, it is the purpose 
of these articles to arm the furniture enthu- 
siast. Knowledge is armour. But whether a 
man loves old furniture, or whether he re- 
poses his faith in the Almighty and the hire- 
purchase system, it becomes increasingly 
necessary for any one who claims to be 
“educated” to possess an intelligent mental 
outline of furniture styles and history—of 
the every-day furniture about him. How can 


one afford to be without understanding of 
the simple traditional principles which govern 
all design, and which alone will enable one 
to sort the wheat from the all-too-plentiful 
chaff of modern furniture? 


[he honest beauty of traditional English 
furniture is rising, Phoenix-like, to life again. 


from the dull ashes of elaborate Victorian 





lll, 








mediocrity. This age marks a re- 
learning, an unblushing copying of 
the fine old models, a Renaissance 
in a nut-shell. And therefore, to 
know period furniture is to know 
the furniture of today. 

To show the whole trend of 
English furniture from the Tudors 
onward, the simplest and most 
illuminating metaphor that occurs to me is 
this: Think of the earliest furniture as some 
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Above—Three early English oak pieces of unusual interest grouped against a wall of carved linen- 
fold paneling: a William and Mary chair, an Elizabethan court cupboard and a Charles II style 
armchair, Note the graceful lines of the richly carved chairs 


rugged giant, some sinewy blacksmith, being 
almost imperceptibly transformed, at the re- 
peated touch of a foreign 
wizard, into a dainty slender 
girl, of almost sickly delicacy 
and beauty as we approach 
Chippendale, the Chopin of 
English furniture. The foreign 
wizard—the ever active 
foreign influence. The influ- 
ence of those French refugees 
on East Anglian craftsmen 
was but one of the wizard’s 
touches. Remember him, and 
you will have the key to all 
the amazing developments in 
our furniture, as it grows 
more with graceful lines of 
chairs light and slender, 


{n antique oak Elizabethan 
court cupboard of good pro- 
portions showing much  in- 
genuity in the variety and 
delicacy of its carvings 
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] Antique English Furniture— 
Its History and Character | 


We Begin This Series with Old Oak, Showing 
I's Value To Us Today. First of a 
Series By R. Goodwin Smith 


Illustrations courtesy Charles of London, Decorator 


The ordinary furniture lover is hardly 
likely to light upon antiques before the time 
of Elizabeth. Now furniture and architecture 
always reflect the history of their day; there- 
fore, in order that you may appreciate Eliza- 
bethan furniture, let me recall to you that age 
of cheerful pomp and circumstance: 

It has always seemed strange and pitiful 
that the centuries-old Gothic tradition, so 
solemn and magnificent, met its ultimate 
death blow at the hands of that arrogant, 
passionate, vindictive 
bluebeard of history— 
Henry VIII. But his- 
tory has many instances 
of the frustration of 
some glorious. end 
through the whim of an 
idiot. 

On Henry’s suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, 
the poverty-stricken 
Church had ceased 
erecting her ecclesias- 
tical palaces and cathe- 
drals. Her, skilled 
craftsmen were thus, in 
Elizabeth’s day, free to 
study the new Italian 
styles, the vast spread 
of classic learning over 
Europe that we call 
the Renaissance. So the 
Renaissance was dawn- 
ing over England like 
a strange new star-in- 
the-East, shedding an 
unfamiliar light upon 
all thought and upon 
old Gothic shadows. 
Throughout the land 
were rising mansions of 
a splendid Italian ex- 
travagance, worthy of 
an England now so 
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prosperous. Hardwick, Knowle, and Burleigh, 


(Continued on page 128) 
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A fine Chippendale Chair 
Covered in Needlework of the period 
Circa 1765 


STAIR @AN DREW | 


LONDON 
45 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
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A view of the front of the interior of 
this Packard car shows finely panelled 
walls of French and tulip woods with 
wood mouldings richly carved. In- 
cidentally, the partition is deeply 
recessed to permit the glass to be 
lowered completely out of sight 


In this second picture, the entire seat 
is shown, luxurious in material as 
well as interior fittings of the cush- 
ions. A glimpse of the door is seen 
here with its carved mouldings, and 
also there is an ivory knob which, 
when pulled out, develops into a 
conveniently located reading lamp 


The rear seat has a partition so that 
the effect is of two stuffed arm chairs, 
and puffs of down are placed on top 
of the walnut arms of the seat. Spe- 
cially designed sun visors are pro- 
vided in the driver’s compartment 
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The Smartest Cars 
Today Have a Dis- 
tinct Individuality 
And This Special Quality Is 
Noticeable in the Fittings and 
BF urnishings. In this Packard Car 
4ll the Woodwork and Fabrics 


W. ere Influenced by the Extremely 
Elegant Louis XVI Period 
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Striking appearance is given the 
exterior of the car by an excep- 
tionally long hood. The car itself 
has a wheel base of 145% inches 
but the long hood, coupled with a 
curving moulding extending com- 
pletely around the car from the 
radiator, makes it appear even 
longer. This is further heightened 
by two spare wheels at the rear, 
mounted with a rakish tilt forward 
and by the long flat-curved front 
fenders which have much of the 
appearance of an airplane wing 
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Small lights are mounted on the 
crowns of each front fender con- 
forming in their design to the 
\ large, deep, bowl-shaped head 
lamps. Fenders, splashers, the 
moulding and upper part of the 
body are painted black, while all 
the rest is Aztec red. The wire 
wheels are chromium plated and 
there are heavy, double bar chro- 
mium plated bumpers 


N 


It is believed that the car may 
be the forerunner of something 
altogether new in motor cars, the 
opportunity for complete expres- 
sion of the owner’s individuality 
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Beautiful Indiana Limestone used as 
“facing” just as brick or other material is 
used. Cost is only 5% or 6% more than 
for residences built of ordinary materials 


ERHAPS you have always thought of 

a stone house as having massive walls. 
This is not the modern method of con- 
struction. Instead, Indiana Limestone 
Random Ashlar is sawed into strips four 
inches thick and of various heights at the 
quarries. Then it is shipped direct to the 
building site, where it is broken to lengths 
and laid up in the wall as a veneer or a 
structural facing. Total cost is remark- 
ably moderate—only 5% or 6% more than 
for the same residence built with exterior 
walls of other less desirable materials. 


we 


LEARN HOW THIS 
STONE RESIDENCE IS BUILT 





In breaking Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar, a 

shallow groove is cut in one side of the strip with an 

electric portable saw or ordinary hand saw. Then 

a tap with a mallet on the opposite side breaks the 
stone clean on a line vith the groove. 
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Residence, Memphis, Tenn. Sieg & McDaniel, Architects. 
Variegated Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


Why not investigate this new, modern 
method of using Indiana Limestone in 
connection with your new home? We 
will gladly send you literature showing 
examples of houses built in this way. 
Write for it today. Fill in, clip and mail 
the convenient coupon below. 


-+— ——% 





Box 743, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


Please send literature and full information 
regarding Indiana Limestone Random Ashlar. 


SIN Cee ee a a re Sn 5 as ei 


SINDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY, General Offices: Bedford, Indiana - Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 57) 
with the neo-classic designs. At the same time the 
craftsmen introduced curved forms by employing 
the half-round top which necessitated the body of 
the piece assuming the same graceful shape. As 
wall pieces these are remarkably effective in addi- 
tion to which they are often fitted with convenient 
drawers and cupboards. The center section between 
the two front legs will have three drawers, two 
deep and a shallow one at the top while the rounded 
ends are fitted as cupboards with a drawer above. 

From a decorative point of view no one commode 
offers more than another proyided the immediate 
surroundings are in keeping with the style of the 
piece. Superficially the individual craftsman saw 
to it that his work was worthy of the room for 
which it was intended and it is an easy matter to 
enhance the beauty of a commode by the selection 
of suitable ornaments to place on the top. Today 
a mirror, a fine painting or a piece of old tapestry 
is used on the wall immediately above and as is 
evident from the various settings of this kind shown 
here, the resultant effect is remarkably attractive. 

For those interiors furnished after the manner 
of the English 18th Century there is an equally 
wide choice of commodes even if there are few 
which display the same attractive curvations as the 
French. During the past few years quite a number 
made from the designs of Chippendale have found 
their way to American homes and with these the 
many motifs which this famous designer borrowed 
from across the English Channel are 
plainly evident. But what Chippen- 
dale’s more restrained commodes do 
show is his aesthetic use of the rococo 
scrolls in his decorative carving. An 
instance of this appears among the 
illustrations; the front of the piece 
takes a tentative bombé shape while 
the front corners are carved with a 
small reversed C scroll, a scrolling 


An early French Provincial commode of 
the bombé shape with scroll feet and little 
other ornamentation. Courtesy Ann Elsey 
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French parqueterie commode 
of the bombé type with mar- 
ble top and massive ormolu 
mounts and handles of Louis 
period. Courtesy J. Corkill 
shape continuing down to 
form the leg which ends in 
a periwinkle foot. Similarly 
effective use is made of the 
rococo motifs as a border to 
the apron, the scrolls con- 
tinuing in unbroken line 
from each front leg to a 
carved cartouche in the cen- 
ter. The description of these 
several technical details is 
made because, while we 
often see a piece of decora- 
tive furniture which as a 
whole is pleasing to the eye, 
we rarely stop to consider 
the several details which the 
original designer evolved to 
afford the perfect sym- 
metry. 

On the other hand there 
are many designs for com- 
modesin Chippendale’s book 
that are so obviously copied 
from the French as to be 
almost entirely French in 
style. Admittedly he never 
indulged in the same amount 
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These pieces display the 
French neo-classic styles of 
Louis XVI the commode 
being half round and the sur- 
faces enriched by veneers. 
Courtesy Lord and Taylor 


of ormolu decoration but he 
did employ many of the shapes 
of the Louis XV_ styles. 
Throughout all the carved 
ornaments appearing with his 
commodes there is the same 
skilful adaptation of the ro- 
coco scrolls as those appear- 
ing with the one mentioned 
previously. Whether in long 
sweeping curves or as ter- 
minal feet his interpretation 
of these forms develops that 
remarkable technique which has 
caused his designs to remain pre- 
eminent. 

One influence which has directly affected 
the interest in commodes is the attention 
given in later years to the preservation of 
rooms in early American homes decorated 
after the styles of the brothers Adam. And 
it might here be remarked that those same 
decorations are often worthy to grace the 
salons of the old-world homes, for at no 
period did our native architects develop 
more splendid interiors than those of the 
late 18th Century, inspired by the designs 
of Robert Adam. 

While neither Robert nor any of his 
brothers was a furniture designer, the mag- 
nificence of their architectural interiors made 
it necessary for them to enter this field in 
order to obtain furniture suitable for the 
rooms they erected. Consequently the com- 
modes of their time are among the most 
elaborate obtainable withal that they always 
display a refined beauty in the style of the 
decoration. In the first place they invariably 
have gracefully shaped tops and fronts and 
in place of the former drawers the Adam 
commodes are fitted with cupboard doors. 
‘They are generally constructed of various 
lighter colored woods, more often than not 
of satinwood, inlaid with classic designs in 
darker wood. An example of this is shown 

(Continued on page 120) 
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HAT Packard is the greatest name 

among motor cars is far from being 
either accidental or mere good fortune. 
That no other car possesses the Packard 
reputation is but the natural result of 
Packard’s unusual history —its thirty- 
year background of experience that 
cannot be duplicated and that money 
cannot buy. 


Packard reputation has a very practical 
meaning to Packard owners. It assures 
not only advanced engineering, the 
finest of materials, and supreme crafts- 
manship, but also unusual service and 
an exceptionally low depreciation cost. 


Itisa fact well worth considering that two 
out of three of those who buy Packard 
cars give up other makes to do so. 


These thousands are for the first time 
enjoying truly luxurious transportation 
of a sort they have never known before. 
Their satisfaction results not only from 
superior performance and unusual 
comfort and beauty but also from the 
constant realization of the fact that 
their cars bear the crest of Packard. 


PACKARD 
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The slaves of the Caliph’s household gently carried 


the women of his harem in luxurious palanquins 
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that invite 
your most careful 
consideration 
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HAND-WOVEN RUGS CARRIED IN 
STOCK OR MADE 7©, ORBERY 
ORIENTALS, CHINESE, SPANISH, 
AUBUSSON, SAVONNERIE <n. 
ANTIQUE HOOKED, RUGSIe 
WIDE SEAMLESS PLAIN CARPETS 
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white, and containing much interesting 
@ and valuable information regarding rugs 











and their uses, will be sent to you 
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IA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY FURNITURE, sy KENSINGTON 


The /\ppealins Beauty of the Old New Ensland Tomes 
and the Enduring Charm of the Furniture of the Period 


O one can journey through New England with- 





to its surroundings, the perfection of proportions, 


iB ba a om 


tt out falling under the spell of the appealing 


beauty of the old New England homes. Architecture 
and environment are in perfect harmony, and the 
beautiful simplicity in line and proportion of the old 
houses is the highest expression of craftsmanship. 

The work of our native cabinet-makers of the 
period in the styles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
has the same enduring charm—the sense of fitness 


the virile grace of line. | 


Reproductions by Kensington are not only 
authentic in every detail of design but also retain 
through the old-time hand processes of the Kensing- 
ton craftsmen the character and the decorative 
quality usually associated only with the antique. 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the deco- 
rative styles appropriate for American homes. 
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ea Booklet A and pam- 
KENSINGTONMECOMI PANY phiet, « How Ken- 
MANUFACTURERS sington Furniture 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE i 
NEW YORK May Be Purchased 
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The Country House and Its Landscape 


(Continued from page 54) 


architecture of country houses. They 
are the aims which I have always 
tried to keep fresh in mind in my 
work and whatever success my houses 
have met with is due, I believe, to 
these facts. 

“Of course,’ added Mr. Bottomley, 
“it is desirable to have some concep- 
tion of the general progress of country 
house design in this century. That 
accounts, among other things, for the 
American character of our houses. 
One point to remember is that in 
America we have developed a very 
definite and scientific house arrange- 
ment or plan. That has existed for 
a long time, even before my day. It 
was in 1909 that I began to practice, 
on my return from Paris and Rome. 
In developing this typical house plan, 
both architects and clients had put 
much more progressive study on liv- 
ing arrangements than they had on 
form and style. The result was that 
our later Nineteenth Century houses 
were very American in plan but they 
were of a hybrid style, the result of 
foreign influence—lItalian, French, 
Japanese, anything! On account of 
these importations, the houses did not 
fit into the landscape and even more 
rarely did they fit the lives of their 
occupants. In this‘century, fortunate- 
ly, we have come to realize the value 
—in fact, the necessity—of a suitable 
artistic form for our American house. 
T dislike to generalize too far, but I 
believe that I do notice a tendency 
among those who are most representa- 
tive of our civilization to get back 
to the English and American tradi- 
tion of form.” 

“Tt is often extremely difficult to 
state artistic principles in words that 
will not be misunderstood, I have 
found,” I said to Mr. Bottomley. 
“Perhaps a few examples of your idea 
will help others to understand it bet- 
teen 

“My: words should not be taken too 
literally or too generally. As I said 
before, the house should fit the special 
case of its setting and the needs and 
character of its occtpants. It‘ is just 
as"incongruous to put an American 
farmhouse on a rocky coast or in a 
sea coast landscape as it would be 
to put a Gothic castle there. I saw 
a good illustration of this on a recent 
vachting trip along Long Island 
Sound. Sailing along we came to the 

house (referring to the huge 
pile of a man who is much in the 
public eye). That castle might have 
looked well on the rocks of Castine 
Bay, but, placed in those soft trees 
on a low point, it just knocked spots 
out of the landscape. The only slant- 
ing that would have suited it would 
have been big, knarled trees—old 
oaks, cedars or ‘tortured sycamores’. 

“Now next to this castle was a 
house designed like an old American 
farmhouse, with a clipped, burned- 
out, lawn running down to the sea. 
This house was painted a dead, dull 
gray, and it, too, was out of the 
picture. Neither house was suited to 
its setting. 

“The right landscape treatment is 
essential in designing a house. By this 
I mean more than the landscape work, 
that is, immediately about the house, 
such as the gardens, terraces and 
other landscape elements. This part 
of the work is, of course, important, 
and the part that the architect should 
be responsible for himself. He should 
design the lawns, terraces and roads 
immediately about the house.” 

“Tn that way you avoid that un- 





fortunate split between house and 
planting that has spoiled many a good 
picture of a country house,” I of 
served. 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Bottomley. 
“Sometimes one sees planting in a 
country place that is suited to a sub- 
urban house on a small plot of land. 
I have obtained an extraordinary in- 
sight into this phase from my contact 
with landscape architects. They ap- 
proach their work from a very broad 
point of view. As in most other fields 
of activity, the alert men among 
landscape architects understand the 
various phases of their work and its 
_broader relations to architecture. But 
among the men of lesser capacity, 
some lack a sense of fitness of par- 
ticular kind of landscape design that 
goes with a certain kind of building; 
somé lack an appreciation of view, 
and others are limited to a single bag 
of tricks. 

“Tt is an important principle that 
each different kind of house should 
have its special kind of planting and 
landscape setting. Take a_ stucco 
house, for instance. It may be white 
or cream or gray, pink-buff—what- 
ever its tone it usually looks better 
when seen through what we call ‘light 
tracery planting’, perhaps with ac- 
cents of evergreens. A brick or a 
stone house, on the other hand, is 
apt to appear much better when there 
are open views of it, with the walls 
relieved by heavy-looking old vines; 
and when there are dense masses of 
tree foliage behind it, framing it in. ( 
Are you familiar with Turtle Bay?” 
asked Mr. Bottomley. 

“Yes,” I replied. Turtle Bay is a 
well-known group of private houses 
located in the heart of Manhattan, 
consisting of old “brown stone” era, 
occupying the centre portion of a 
long city block, with one row of 
houses facing each street. The inter- 
esting feature o° Turtle Bay—the 
name is derived from an old land 
grant of which-this property is a part 
—is the combifiihg of all the old, tiny 
“backyards” of the houses into a sin- 
gle fine, large garden, that occupies 
the céntre of the block between the 
two rows of houses. 

“Well, Turtle Bay is a good in- 
stance of tracery planting with stucco 
buildings. When I worked out the de- 
sign with Clarence Dean, we intro- 
duced delicate, weathered-looking 
vines and trees—ailanthus, willows, 
wistaria and some cedars and ever- 
greens. This planting is very deco- 
rative when seen against backgrounds 
of stucco surfaces, even in winter 
when the leaves are off. The point 
is that a stucco house has an entirely 
different character from a brick house 
and this is more fundamental than 
the question of whether it be given 
an Italian or Colonial or French or 
an early Nineteenth Century English 
character. This difference also applies 
to gardens, perhaps in a more subtle 
way.” 

“T think that in this country we 
should make a greater effort to de- 
velop our own styles or traditions of 
landscape design, as distinctive as the 
splendid landscape art of England, 
France or Italy,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Bottomley, “by 
all means—as long as we do it natu- 
rally. One region where we really have 
a great tradition is in the old man- 
sions and estates of the South, in 
Virginia, especially. It happens that 
I have become familiar with this old 

(Continued on page 100) 
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B. Benguiat Co., Inc. take pleasure in Avenue are fittingly displayed these 

announcing their appointment as sole rare, old pieces—of a splendor and 

American representatives of the world — magnificence equalled only in muse- 

famous V. & L. Benguiat Collection. ums and in a few private collec- 
The rare period rugs, tapestries and tions. 

old fabrics which have been acquired For a limited period, commencing 
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of collecting are now available and Collection will be on view to decora- 
for sale. tors, dealers, architects, their clients, 

In our new and enlarged Galleries as well as to connoisseurs and collec- 
in the Hecksher Building at 730 Fifth tors. 
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OF ORINOKA DRAPERIES 


* 


SUPERB DESIGNS—INTRIGUING 





* 





WEAVES—AND THE RICHNESS | 





OF COLORS THAT ARE 





GUARANTEED FADELESS 





THE DRAMATIC BEAUTY 


Ir 1s A comfort to know that whether one is decorating 
a country house, or merely furnishing a room in a city 
apartment—there are Orinoka draperies to achieve any 
decorative scheme. For in Orinoka draperies style and beauty are com- 
bined with color permanence, assuring good taste as well as true econ- 
omy m Whether the designs of the Orinoka draperies express our 
own new art or that of ancient civilizations; whether the fabrics are of 
deep chenille in a gorgeous fantasy of scarlets and golds or sensitively 
sheer in mysterious mellow tones—the arresting colors of these Orinoka 
fabrics are guaranteed fadeless m The threads in Orinoka draperies 


are hand-dyed by a special process that makes them fast. If the color 


changes from washing or exposure to the sun, merchants are authorized 


to replace with new materials or refund the purchase price. Assurance 





of the color fastness of Orinoka draperies is given by the guarantee tag 
attached to every bolt. It pays to look for it m We have just issued 


a new and interesting Orinoka booklet, “Draperies and Color Harmony.” 


It is illustrated with full color drawings of smart interiors and reproduc: | 
tions of the materials used. It is filled with practical suggestions. We 
believe you will find it well worth owning. A copy will be sent on receipt 


of 20c in coin. The Orinoka Mills, Dept. F, 215 Fourth Ave. New York. 


VORINOKA 


DRAPERIES—SUN AND TUB FAST 
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tradition, im several new houses and 
also im the restoration of several old 
places in the James River district. 
Those old Virginia estates deserve 
their fame, every bit of it. They have 
a marvelous natural advantage be- 


| cause of their location in a beautiful, 


in many ways romantic, country; but 
the point is, to my mind, that this 


' natural advantage has been turned to 
| full account through the development 
of a splendidly sound architectural 


tradition. This architectural tradition 
is, of course, the direct outcome of 
a distinguished civilization, built up 


in two centuries or more of country | 


life. Besides that, the Virginia families 
who maintained this tradition were 
careful to nourish it and to enrich 
it as much as possible, by drawing 
on inspiration outside. The sons of 
the families in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries were oftem edu- 
cated abroad, and generally in Eng- 
land, at Oxford and Cambridge and 
at the public schools; and they always 
took the ‘grand tour’. They brought 
back with them to Virginia pictures, 
furniture, silver, damask, and ideas 
of houses and gardens. These they in- 
corporated in their own tradition of 
fine living which became distinguished 
indeed. But the importations were so 
thoroughly absorbed into the Virginia 
tradition that it remained absolutely 
Americann—American of the Old 
South. 

“T believe that we should do every- 
thing possible to preserve this old 
southern ideal of country house archi- 
tecture because it is one of the finest 
things we have and it is still vital.” 

I knew that Mr. Bottomley was 
especially successful in his designs of 
interiors, and I next asked him about 
that phase of the country house. 

“IT have been unusually fortunate 
in having clients who were nearly all 
people of distinguished taste*and po- 
sessions. But of the two, taste is the 
most important. I merely made sug- 
gestions to them to do something in 
the way of design or get something 
for their rooms. Perhaps ninety per- 
cent of the success of interiors is at- 
tributable to those who live in them. 

“Besides, when you have a well- 
designed and well-proportioned series 
of rooms, in harmony and in scale 
with the rest of the house, things fit 
into their places in an extraordinary 
way.” This observation, I should 
point out, is more far-reaching than 
it appears. It puts the responsibility 
of both the architect and client to 
“oet a well-designed and well-propor- 
tioned series of rooms, in harmony 
and in scale with the rest of the 
house.” The sad truth is, that in far 
too many cases this does not happen. 


A Home of European Inspiration 
(Continued from page 69) 


been made in this lovely home in Mrs. 
Mannes’ dressing room. The cabinets, 
as well as the dressing table, have 
been built in. The latter is provided by 
lights placed behind glass panels. In 
this room there are pale peach walls, 
with curtains of cosmos and yellow 
striped taffeta; the carpet is a plum 
color and the dressing room chair is 


~that were designed to go with the 


to the front of all competitors. It is in- 
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“It is curious how details work 
themselves out sometimes,” he ce. .- 
tinued. “In the case of another house 
in Virginia it was proposed to use 
stock doors. Now there is a certain 
intangible something about the doors 
of a house as part of the background 
for fine old things. My client finally 
agreed to the idea of having special 
doors and so I made a careful study 
of the old designs and gave the 
doors as well I could the character 
of antiquity. Then the clent asked 
me if it would not be nice to buy 
old hardware. Curiously enough, the 
old hardware exactly fitted the doors 


old furniture. With stock doors that 
never could have happened. 
“Another case is in Mr. Zeigler’s 
house next door to this office. There 
I designed a widely projecting room 
base for the dining room. It looked 
well but I was afraid that it would 
cause the furniture to stand out too 
much from the wall. We then brought 
a piece of fine old furniture—a side- 
board—and imagine my surprise when 
I found that the rear of the sideboard 
was offset 4” in such a way that the 
top could stand close to the wall! 
Evidently the old furniture maker had 
designed that piece with the idea that 
it would fit over just such a thick 
wall base as I had designed. It showed 
that the old furniture makers designed 
their furniture with an eye to the 
room as a whole, and that they knew 
their architecture,” concluded Mj _ 
Bottomley. 


Eprtor’s Note: Progress in country 
house architecture in the last thirty 
years has been one of the extraor- 
dinary features of the marvelous 
aesthetic Renaissance in America, 
which has spread through all walks 
of American life and industry. Ralph 
Adams Cram says: “I have frequently 
had occasion to comment on the 
astounding development of American 
architecture during the past quarter- 
century, a progress that has put it far 


deeda phenomenal occurrence and one 
that hardly explains itself. ... The 
only parallel I know is that incredible 
fifty years in the France of the Mid- 
dle Ages during which Gothic was 
conceived, born and brought to ma- 
turity.” Among the leading archi- 
tects who will contribute to this series 
are: Grosvenor Atterbury, Roger Bul- 
lard, Geo. Washington Smith, Julius 
Gregory, Frank J. Forster, Mellor 
and Meigs, Edmund B. Gilchrist, 
Gordon B. Kaufman, Dwight James 
Baum, Reginald Johnson, William 
Dominick, Lewis Bowman, and Ad- 
dison Mizner. Others will follow. 


covered with 
taffeta. 

The bathrooms are particularly in- 
teresting and novel. One of the most 
interesting has the walls painted with 
a seascape, showing waves and sky. 
The shower curtains are of green rub- 
berized silk, trimmed with audacious 
little pink ruffles of the same material. p, 
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English room designed by Farmer and furnished 
completely from the Farmer collection 
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7" AND 18 CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
LAMPS OF ANTIQUE CHINESE CERAMICS 
LAMPS OF CARVED SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 
DECORATIVE OBJECTS OF SIMILAR NATURE 
(i ceR EAN Orikcis AND GIFTS 
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a Button 


—and Destroy Your 
Garbage + Rubbish-+ Trash 


The Decent Way 


without soot, sparks or smel/s / 


OW even the smallest 

home can be rid of the 
old-fashioned, disgusting 
garbage pail and fire-invit- 
ing trash pile. Incinor, the 
Home Incinerator, elimi- 
nates these twin menaces to 
health and safety by de- 
stroying all refuse with gas 
—The Decent Way. 

Incinor is simplicity it- 
self. A child can operate it. 
Just dump in your wet gar- 
bage, rubbish and 
miscellaneous trash 
as fast as it collects. 
Then, press an auto- 
matic lighter but- 
ton and clean gas 
flame quickly re- 
duces bushelsofcon- 
tents to a handful 
of sterile ashes. Pat- 
ented exclusive con- 
struction abso- 
lutely prevents any 
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INCINERATOR 


THE HOME 





soot, embers or malodors. 

Incinor can be easily in- 
stalled in any home, old or 
new. Nothing to build in; 
needs no separate chimney 
—the only requisite is a gas 
connection. Costs only 
a few cents per week to 
operate. 

Think of Incinor’s many 
advantages. Sanitation—no 
disease-breeding garbage 
can; freedom from vermin; 
fire protection; the 
saving of countless 
unpleasant steps. 
Of course, you want 
it. Your home isn’t 
really modern with- 
out Incinor in a 
spick and span base- 
ment. 

Write today for 
full particulars, and 
free booklet ‘The 
Decent Way.” 


Good Riddance 
GARBAGE... RUBBISH..TRASH 
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House of Skilfully Associated Materials 


(Continued from page 60) 
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Plan of the first 
floor of the Heide 
Home. Note the 
front and rear 
terraces 
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even be, to many, discernably new. 
They will be newer, of course, than 


: | such uses as appear in the house here 


illustrated, which attempts to do no 
more than to handle wood, brick, 
stone and stucco like wood, brick, 
stone and stucco. The rough stone 
was intended to effect a liaison be- 
tween the house and its site; the other 
materials were simply allowed to 
assert their natures and textures with 
as little effort as possible, and with no 
artificiality. 

In this age when so wide a variety 
of manufactured building materials 
may be had, the principal danger lies 
in forgetting their inherent nature in 
the endless range of artificial colors 
and textures available. This is a for- 
tunate fact that most country house 


Second floor plan, showing convenient location of 
stairway in relation to owner's room and bedrooms 





architects are and have recently been 
using simple materials in a simple 
way, because this is the only angle or 
approach to a sane or even an au- 
thentic modernism. 

No lasting style in design has ever 
been composed of mere “stunts” or 
“tricks” however clever. There has 
always been substance in good de- 
sign, and good design which is to be 
lasting will always have substance. 

We can see already that there are 
new uses for old materials and new 
materials being used for old purposes. 


| Too close an adherence to precedent 


can result in stagnation, and the 


present state of flux in architecture is 
not only interesting but healthful. 

No design, whether it is individual 
or national, will amount to anything 
if it is not the result of sincere con- 
viction—and lack of real conviction 
is the most serious charge against 
much so-called modern design. In this 
country we are, by nature, essentially 
conservative in those things that con- 
cern us personally. With the average 
man, his clothes and his home are 
two things in which he is not very 
ready to experiment. If someone were 
to suggest a suit of clothes, for in- 
stance, of bright green with large 
orange colored polka-dots, each in- 
dividual would be more than willing(~ 
to have someone else pioneer the 
wearing of it in public. 






SLkering Loom 


Similarly, it is in the private house 
that conspicuously modern forms will 
come most slowly if at all, and when 
they do come they will take the form 
of newly vigorous and untrammelled 
uses of materials and a_ gradual 
omission of certain old forms which 
have become outworn. And while we 
are waiting for the new era to evolve 
into something definite, most of us 
are very likely to examine new forms 
most critically and intelligently before 
we will jettison entirely all those old 
forms that are a part of the known 
and loved continuity of human 
tradition and human _ civilization. 
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Home IncrIinERATOR 
Security Building 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


oe aeaens Siaseesesceeeees Valuable Information — FREE -------------- 


HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. M-11, Security Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 
Kindly send free’ booklet “The Decent Way” and full d 
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Foyer of the Keith- Albee- Orpheum 
Theatre, Boston, Mass. Thomas 
Lamb Inc., New York City, Archi- 
tects. De Paoli Company, East 
Boston, Terrazzo Contractors. 


me 





TERRAZZO of pure white framed in jet black 


LOORS like the white marble from the hills of Carrara, Italy, framed 
by strips of jet black... . Such are the floors that enhance the foyer 
decoration of the Keith- Albee-Orpheum Theatre, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The terrazzo for the stairs as well as the floors was made with Atlas 
White Portland Cement, its purity vying with the whiteness of the Car- 
rara marble chips without a trace of muddiness. The rich dense black 
of the borders, harmonizing with Belgian black marble chips, was also 
made possible with Atlas White. Whatever the tint or shade desired, 


it forms the perfect base, blending with pigment of any color. 


With this beauty comes dependability. A true Portland cement, Atlas 


White has all the strength, durability, and wearing qualities of gray port- 
Jand cement. It conforms in every way with all standard specifications. 

You are invited to write for an interesting and informing booklet, 
illustrating in color the new and interesting terrazzo effects made pos- 


sible with Atlas White. 


You can purchase Atlas White or Atlas Gray Portland Cement in any quantity 
from your own building material dealer. He is the only distributing agency between 
the Atlas plants and your concrete job. The flexible service which he offers on Atlas 
and the direct delivery of cement to the user bring Atlas to you at less expense than 
by any other method. And because he performs this essential, economic service, 
the dealer makes a vital contribution to the upbuilding of the community. 
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THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, MAIN OFFICES: NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 


_ NEWYORK »* ST.LOUIS + BOSTON * ALBANY * 


PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO + 


DES MOINES + OMAHA * KANSAS CITY * OKLAHOMA CITY * WACO + 
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ls you love good pottery you will find 
keen moments of joy in these richly delight- 
ful, happily distinctive creations of Roseville 
master craftsmen. 


Here are lines and curves and angles that 
have sprung right out ofa many-sided spirit 
of artistry. Roseville potters live their craft 
and for more than a generation their 
handiwork has won the favor of those who 
appreciate charming things. 


And exquisite indeed are the colors of 
these beautiful pieces. Subtle harmonies of 
pleasing tints and blending tones. Blue, 
gray, tan, rose, green... soft as the hues of 
twilight. 


In Roseville Pottery there is a wealth of 
fascinating objects ... for you to choose for 
yourself ... or as a gift to someone near. 
There are flower bowls, vases, jars, candle- 
sticks, wall pockets, jardinieres ... in many 
sizes and shapes. You will enjoy seeing 
them at the leading stores, where they are 
on display. 

The story of pottery is interestingly told 


in the booklet,““Pottery”. . . A free 


copy is awaiting you . . . Write for it 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 
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Old Style Sideboards and Serving Tables 


(Continued from page 66) 


difficult to convince the uninitiated 
that the design is not achieved by 
painting. It is doubtful, however, 
whether quite so perfect a design 
could be produced by the hand of 
man, for while we succeed in repro- 
ducing many of Nature’s wonders we 
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merely Nature’s method of register-, 
ing the age of the limb of a tree of 
which they were once part. And the 
early woodworker knowing this cut 
thin slices diagonally from a small or 
large branch, according to the size he 
desired the “oyster” to be. The diag- 
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A walnut sideboard with burl veneer drawer fronts and brass handles in- 
spired by Queen Anne dressers. Courtesy Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 


never reproduce one with all the same 
perfection. 

Thus these small rudely shaped 
ovals or circular pieces of wood made 
beautiful by the varicolored lines are 


onal cut was taken because this caused 
the light and dark shadings to be 
more pronounced and consequently - 
when used on a piece of furniture the 
decorative effect was more attractive. 


Pottery Vases as Mediums for Color 


(Continued from page 63) 


with the cool fresh green of the plant. 

During the past few years there 
has been a marked revival in the 
ceramic arts of Spain and now the 
celebrated lustre work is being re- 
produced from the early models. The 
center of this industry is Valencia 
and the potters, there, are now re- 
peating those quaint designs found 
on the rare Hispano Moresque ware 
of centuries ago. They are also apply- 
ing various metallic lustres to colored 
backgrounds such as a silver on a 
rich maroon or a copper on blue 
and here again there is that retention 
of the relation of color contrasts to 
the walnut furniture which is so es- 
sentially Spanish. 

One noticeable feature in the use 
of the European provincial pottery 
is that it invariably has more pleasing 
results when placed in a room so as 
to avoid any suggestion of arrange- 
ment. These vases never appear happy 
when in formal pairs yet any one 
of them will blend with and naturally 
become part of a room furnished 
with the unsophisticated rural wood- 
work. A fairly large one on the top 
of a wall piece immediately confers 
a brightness in the same way that 
other smaller ones on a radiator cover, 
in a window, or singly on pieces of 
furniture bring that effect of light- 
hearted gaiety which is forthcoming 
from suitable drapes and upholstery. 

Nor need their use be restricted to 
living rooms because they are equally 
as fine mediums for adding touches 


of color to a bedroom. As the base 
of a lamp beside the bed, as a flower 
vase on a dressing table or on a 
bureau and in numerous other spots 
the simple decorations of the rural 
potters bring that atmosphere of sun- 
shine which is as necessary to a bed- 
room as to any other room. There 
are many places in a house which 
would seem to call for color yet we 
so often neglect this silent appeal. 
A window at the turn of a stairway 
is just a glazed opening to afford light. 
Yet though such a window generally 
has a wide shelf, how often we over- 
look the fact that it may make a thing 
of beauty if a colorful vase is placed 
on that shelf. 

Whether we acquire these orna- 
ments during our travels abroad or 
we find them in the many shops at 
home, we have but to place one in a 
room to realize how unobtrusively im- 
portant they become in our schemes of 
interior decoration. The yariation of 
colors which are combined in the 
different motifs allow us to select 
those which blend with the predomi- 
nant tones of the window drapes and 
fabrics; the fact that they are being 
made in the several countries from 
which we are obtaining the simpler 
provincial furniture allows us to re- 
peat even the minor original tradi- 
tions in our modern interiors and 
further these simple pottery pieces 
naturally find suitable niches in those 
rooms which are reproduced from the 
homes of our Colonial forefathers. 
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PAin Unusually Fine 


Georgian Secretary 


“The 
BRISTOL 


COMPANY 


319 East 62nd Street, New York City 
840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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An English library or living room would make an ideal 
setting for this unusually fine antique Georgian secre- 
tary. The mellowness of the waxed pine, the typically 
Georgian motifs picked out in gold leaf, the perfect 
proportions and the exceptional craftsmanship com- 


bine to make this secretary a piece of rare distinction. 


The Bristol Galleries in New York and in Chicago 
contain a wealth of similar decorative objects of all 
the important periods, both the antique and reproduc- 
tions created in our own factory by Bristol craftsmen. 
While purchases may be made only through your dec- 
orator, dealer or architect, you are always welcome to 
view the Bristol collection which for variety and ex- 


tent has no equal in this country. 
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ADORABLE GIFTS 


The loveliness that pervades Carlin creations is expressive 
of the intimate feminine taste, precisely. Gifts from the 
Carlin shops are greatly appreciated and this year the 
Carlin display excels in variety and charm. 
gees, chatse longue ensembles, blanket protectors, velvet com- 
forters, blankets and a thousand other enchanting requisites 
Jor the bedroom or boudoir and for travel are delightful to 


possess. Old brocades and beautiful miniatures from quaint 


places abroad are also attractive beyond all comparison. 


CHICAGO 
662 N. Michigan Ave., at Erie St. 


NEW YORK 
528 Madison Ave., at 54th St 


SAN FRANCISCO 
I. Magnin & Co., Grant Ave., at Geary 


Silken negli- 
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Oiga Lee in “Hawk Island”, at the 
Longacre Theatre 


“STRICTLY DISHONORABLE” 

A West Forty-ninth Street speak- 
easy, on the upper floors of which 
live a Judge and a world-famous 
opera singer. Into this café comes a 
sweet virginal Southern girl with a 
rather uncouth lover from West Or- 
ange, N. J. While the lover is outside 
wrangling with a policeman over his 
automobile, the Italian tenor lures 
Miss Virginal Innocence up to his 
apartment, puts her to bed, after 
undressing her, then goes up to bed 
to sleep in the Judge’s apartment. 
This is in a Forty-ninth Street speak- 
easy. Now, mes enfants, believe it or 
not. 

“Strictly Dishonorable,” the play, 
is by Preston Sturges and was put on 
by Brock Pemberton. It owes its en- 
tertainment partly to the splendid 
work of the actors, especially to Wil- 
liam Ricciardi as the speak-easy pro- 
prietor and to Muriel Kirkland, the 
innocent girl from Mississippi who 
tried to vamp the opera-singer in 
a New York joint, and failed—but 
won his love. Tullio Carminati, form- 
erly with Duse, acted exceedingly well 
and sang enchantingly. And so far, 
the play is the popular hit of the 
season, 


“FIESTA” 
The Provincetowners opened in 
their new home, the old Garrick 


Theatre, with “Fiesta,” the play that 
was banned in the Cradle—since be- 
come a filthy manger—of American 
Liberty, Boston. Michael Gold, of 
Masses and Communistic fame and 
glowering anti-Floyd Dellian, is the 
author of this drama of Mexico in 
which Tolstoy has a bout with Bac- 
chus and Venus for four rounds and 
gets—I am happy to relate—the lick- 
ing of his life, for, it seems, Mexico 
is for the grape and the flesh first 
aus the principles of the revolution 
ast. 

Tolstoy is represented by a new- 
fangled land owner who wants to 
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keep his peons from celebrating h* 
revolutionary victories. The peons not 
only hold their festa—and this wild 
orgy is finely done—but teach the 
Blessing of Life in the woods to a 
young virgin that the Tolstoyan (who 
should have read Freud) believes he 
is bringing up as the symbol of a 
Dry and Chaste Mexico. All this 
applesauce, it must be said, is well 
worked out by Mr. Gold. He has 
dramatic ability and knows an idea 
when he sees it. The whole thing 
would have been more effective, as 
~ drama, if the players had been up to 
‘the level of Mr. Gold’s Freudian and 
satiric concepts, but with the excep- 
tion of the fiesta-orgy they were not; 
and more’s the pity, as I am a strong 
Provincetowner and would like to 
record something else. But good luck 
to them, anyhow! 
“THE COMMODORE MARRIES ™ 
Man is the lord of creation, and 
when he abdicates in favor of a 
woman he becomes a ‘’maphrodite. 
A woman hath said this—by name 
Kate Parsons, who is the author of 
one of the most diverting, oddest 
and strong-smelling plays that Mr. 
Arthur Hopkins has ever put on. 
It is called “The Commodore 
Marries,” a fantastic artificiality in 
three acts and several scenes, the 
mechanism of which creaks and the 
magic of which sputters and quickly 
goes out because Miss Parsons while 
she has the wit of Smollett (on one 
of whose novels the play is founded) 
and the fine flair for raw Elizabethan 
dialogue and broad smut has not the 
native gift of absolute belief in her 
fantasy, at least not sufficient belief 
to make it pass as authentic. 
However, the adventures of Com- 
modore Trunnion—who lives on land 
as if he were living on a vessel and 
whose ship goes to smash, with all 
his drunken gay-dogs of a crew—are 
intensely diverting mainly because 
of Walter Huston’s mixture of ob- 
stetrical and nautical language and 
his dramatic turning-out-of-doors of 
his wife, who, as one of the crew re- 
marked, was making ’maphrodites of 
all Trunnion’s men. 
The ‘‘first-mate” of this queer 
household plays a kind of Greek 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Helen Morgan as “Addie”, in “Sweet 
Adeline” atthe Hammerstein Theatre 
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CREATORS AND WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 
exceptionally fine Handmade Furniture. Our showrooms— eighteen 
thousand square feet—are a permanent exhibit with models constantly 
changing. Dealers and Decorators find something new 
and distinctive on each succeeding visit. 





| SchmiegHungate ~Hotzian 


: Showrooms and Factory 
: \ 521 Cast 72nd’ STREET » NEW YORK CITY Lutterfield 8165 


820 TOWER COURT: CHICAGO ~Superior 7340 
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and gold. 
Dinner or Service Plates. . $200. doz. 
Entree Plates. . PL75s) ee 
Desscx7e Ria iesmr ete CGO 
Bread and Butter Plates. . Wier. Of 
Tea Cups and Saucers... . . $190. “ 


The 


After-dinner Cups and Saucers. $175. 





Royal Crown Derby, rich in colors—cobalt, rose 
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‘Royal ‘Road to China Leads 
Straight to ‘Plummer’s! 


Rees CROWN DERBY is truly a regal posses- 

sion! Since 1780 its production has been limited to 
Royalty and a few of the connoisseurs of England and 
America. Now, however, come royal tidings for lovers 
of rare and beautiful china. The famous Royal Crown 
Derby pottery is reproducing for Plummer patrons some 
of their oldest and loveliest patterns. The workmanship 
is not only exquisite, but the blending of fanciful colors 
unequalled, we believe, by any other china in the world. 
Thanks to modern methods, too, the output of this 
quality china has been sufficiently increased to bring Royal 


Crown Derby within the reach of a greater number. 


Thus the House of Plummer again brings to its patrons 
the unusual, It pays to shop at Plummer’s, for along with 
the standard lines of world famous potters, we also 
have creations made exclusively for this establishment, 
and unobtainable anywhere else in America. Indeed, a gift 
of china and glass from Plummer’s signifies a desire to 


more than ordinarily honor the recipient. 


Those visiting New York should avail themselves of 
the assortments covering five floors, one of which is 
devoted entirely to Antiques. For those who cannot 


call we have an efficient mail order service. 


“Hn H. PLUMMER 6 Gat 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and ¢ Glass 
7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
954 Chapel Street 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


256 Farmington Ave, 
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Chorus and tells us from time to 
time that Miss Parsons is trying to 
impart to us that men who seek 
to lead their own lives are looked up- 
on as insane and that God made the 
Commodore Trunnions to rule wo- 
men. Edna Heinemann was a con- 
vincing Mrs. Trunnion. Through her 
Miss Parsons lambastes her own sex 
unmercifully, which I hold is a rather 
extraordinary thing for a woman to 
do—especially before a theatre-full 
of giggling and applauding men. But 
it is Walter Huston who is the whole 
show—together with the smelly dia- 
logue—in this little eccentricity of 
the always courageous Arthur Hop- 
kins. 

“GAMBLING” 

George M. Cohan, dearly beloved 
of Broadway, the old Yankee Doodle 
boy, composer of the song that saved 
the world for Mussolini, Stalin, 
Zionism and __ prohibition—‘Over 
There’—master Friar and theatrical 
sleight-of-hand artist de luxe, wrote, 
produced and acted in a play, 
“Gambling,” that thrills the nerves, 
curls the hair, tickles the suspense- 
glands in the place where they are 
located and that sends the audience 
home chortling over a very devil 
of a long-gasping evening. 

Until the last few minutes at the 
end of the fourth act mental bets 
were being laid all over the house 
as to who was the actual murderer 
of Al Draper’s ward. And, then, 
who do you think was the villian? 
Why, the very man who was acquitted 
between act one and act two! It really 
is gripping with its scenes in a fash- 
ionable gambling house in New York 
and suspicion playing over every one’s 
head like a coy will-o’-the-wisp. 

Mr. Cohan himself as the honest 
gambler who tries to ferret out the 
crime is suave, quite recognizable 
and absolutely critic-proof by his 
studied absence of all attempt at 
acting. Mary Philips as a blonde 
chiseler and gold-digger, who we 
all thought did the Bloody Deed, is 
very good. She is easily the hit of a 
Cohanesque concoction that is a sure- 
fire hit. 

“SCARLET PAGES” 

This was not a very happy come- 
back for the charming and still very 
beautiful Elsie Ferguson. ‘Scarlet 
Pages” is a melodrama—a condensed 
version of “The Cenci,” “Mary 
Dugan,” ‘Madame X” and the old 
Fireside Companion by Messrs. Ship- 
man and Hymer. 

Miss Ferguson has the part of a 
New York female lawyer who takes 
over the defense of a young cabaret 
girl tried for the murder of the man 
she believes to be her father, who 
tried to “make her.” It comes out 
at the trial that the dead villian hap- 
pens to be her adopted father and 
the Portia is her mother. The second 
act gives a current hectic trial scene, 
in which the star actor is by all odds 
Lee Baker, who plays the part of the 
District Attorney and who—we knew 
it from the first! —is going to marry 
Elsie-Portia. The last act js the good 
old mother stuff which Queen Victoria 
used to weep over. Miss Ferguson is 
dreadfully miscast. 

“PHILADELPHIA” 

This is an exposé of dear old 
Quaker Town—where things take 
place but never happen—has not got 
the verve, the sparkle and the up- 
roarious qualities of Maurine Wat- 


| kins’ “Chicago.” In this play—which 


might be laid anywhere in America’ 
in these Bootleg-Bolony days—the ' 
District Attorney, the lawyers, a 
Supreme Court Justice, the cops and 
the Coroner are all crooks. Even the 
crook is something better than these 
officials. ; 

Mr. Park calls his play a ‘“melo- 
dramatic satire,” but it comes nearer 
farce. If he had only gone one hun- 
dred percent farce, he would have 
had first-class entertainment. As it 
is, itis hard to tell just how to take 
“Philadelphia.” There are some amus- 
ing bits in it, some tricky surprises 
‘and some Philadelphia dramatic 
scrapple. Lita Torgerson did an ex- 
quisite bit as a rich lady looking for 
alimony lawyers, and among the males 
Ernest Pollock as a fantastic Coro- 
ner got the laughs. 

“A STRONG MAN’S HOUSE” 

Shelley is coming into his own, 
edging his way into Broadway, as 
‘twere. When a playwright wants to 
say that his hero is an anti-Babbitt 
rebel and social idealist, he sticks 
Shelley in his pocket. Lee Wilson 
Dodd, in his play, “A Strong Man’s 
House,” tells the story of a son of 
a rich Westerner (who dies splendidly 
in the first act—a Steel King, maybe) 
who is going To Do Good with the 
old man’s money. 

There is a nurse, played by Mary 
Nash (who is not at her Nashiest 
in this commonplace farrago) who 
handled the old man and is gunning é 
for the son who, as I said, had gone 
Shelley instead of Schwab. Janet 
Hale, the nurse, in question is a rich- 
gravy adventuress. But I could not: 
enjoy much of this—it is all so movie- 
ish, mechanical and hopelessly Amer- 
ican. Lester Vail plays the son well, 
but the best performance goes to 
Howard Lang as Old Sam Hammer- 
man, the Great American Looter. 
“SOLDIERS AND WOMEN” 

Brenda Ritchie, wife of a British 
colonel, stored away with a lot of 
army officers in a remote post in 
Baluchistan, where the heat is so 
great that only a piece of tissue paper 
separates it from hell and where 
nothing succeeds nothing every day 
like the eternal march of an Army 
of Yawns—well, Brenda felt an at- 
tack of Hedda Gablerian ennui com- 
ing on her. She tries all kinds of petty 
cruelties to give herself the illusion 
of living, and finally kills, as she be- 
lieves, a fine, upstanding, vapid officer 
who rejected her advances, he being 
busy seducing another officer’s wife. 
But she kills the wrong man in the 
semi-darkness of an_ extra-torrid 
Baluchistan night, and the game of 
the play, an incredibly clumsy piece 
of workmanship by Messrs. Fox and 
Tilton, is to find out who the murderer 
is. A. E. Anson, as General Sir 
Charles Conant, finally pins it on 
Brenda, who takes cyanide. 

Violet Heming, cynical, then some- 
what blondfully tragic, is the Brenda. 
She hardly convinced me—but it was 
Baluchistan and ennui, you know, so 
I really didn’t get any more than I 
expected out of her or the play. 
The company was rather cut-and- 
dried, too. It'll make an absorbing 
talkie for Zanesville, Ohio. 

“MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR” 

Hokey-Pokey-Winky-Fum, 

How do you like your murders 

done? 

If you have a delicate taste in 
murder, with literary symptoms and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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BVhere is the world’s 


most valuable sotar 


| Sarl acgliie HALL in Philadelphia possesses what is 
probably the most valuable sofa in the world today. Orig- 
inally from the home of George*Washington, the design 
of this distinguished piece is 18th Century Chippendale. Its 
grace and dignity can clearly be seen in the Danersk repro- 
duction pictured above. 


What is the meaning of the claw-and-ball foot? 


Pee crete trait of Chippendale’s style 
is the claw-and-ball foot, which was 
first introduced to England in the Chinese 
pieces that Sir Francis Drake brought back 
from his voyages, and which symbolized the 
Chinese dragon guarding in its claw the 
jewel of truth. Upon the carving of the claw-and-ball 
foot Chippendale lavished all his skill, and weeks of time. 
In the Danersk reproduction pictured above, the claw- 
and-ball feet, similarly carved by hand, are exact replicas 
of those of Chippendale. 





How many times should a spring be tied? 


Fach spring of a really fine sofa, such as the Danersk piece 


pictured above, is first pressed down to the tension that 
provides maximum comfort and then is firmly tied down 
at eight or ten different points. 


In sofas less worthy, fewer springs are used and the indi- 
vidual spring is tied only three or four times. Of course 
springs tied only three or four times may feel comfortable 
at first, but they can not give lasting comfort or wear. 


~~ ~ “ 


Other cabinetmakers often used the same materials as did 
Chippendale, but it was his artistry which has made his 
furniture treasured by so many subsequent generations. 
And so again today, granted that Danersk use only the 
finest materials, it is the masterly craftsmanship of the 
Danersk cabinetmakers and upholsterers...whose skill 
qualifies them to be called the Chippendales and Phyfes and 
Sheratons of our day —that sets Danersk furniture apart. 


You will find it interesting to come and see the Danersk 
Philadelphia sofa, together with hundreds of friendly chairs 
and tables and beds and traditional furniture pieces for 
every room of the house. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
NEW YORK: 383 Mapison Ave. 


Designers and makers of choice furniture 
CHICAGO: 620 N. Micuican Ave. 


Distributors 


LOS ANGELES: 2869 West 7TH STREET 


BOSTON: 132 Newsury STREET 


CLEVELAND: 11129 Evciip AVENUE 
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ROOKWOOD 


The Enduring Charm of Pottery 


Beauty bravely conceived and_ transfixed 
through fire remains an eternal contribution 
to Art. Deeply planned or happily fortuitous, 
such contributions remain suave, calm, im- 
personal - - venerable creations bridging gen- 
eration to generation. 


Rookwood pieces of enduring quality will be 


found at the following stores: 


Tiffany and Company, Jewelers, New York City; 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; Schervee 
Studios, Inc., Boston; L. B. King and Company, 
Detroit; Frederick and Nelson, Seattle; Brock and 
Company, Los Angeles; C. A. Selzer, Cleveland. 


A store of similar quality represents the pottery 
exclusively in your city. We invite your direct 
inquiry. 


PO WWERY 


CINCINNATI 





ARTS & DECORATION 


Broadway To Date 
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a soupcon of curry sauce, you will 
find it in Frank Vosper’s * Murder on 
the Second Floor.” The curry sauce 
is provided by Jam Singh, importer 
of dope, and the literature by one 
Hugh Bromilow, a playwright who 
lives in a Bloomsbury boarding-house 
among a rum lot of Englanders. The 
daughter of the landlady challenges 
Bromilow to write a thriller, and the 
play, one of considerable skill, thrill 
and frill, that unfolds before us is the 
play he writes to win his Bloomsbury 
flapper. 

The audience indulges in what is 
now the new Broadway game _ be- 
tween the acts: Who is the mur- 
derer? We all laid our bets, and we 
all lost, for the murderer of dear 
old Mr. Reynolds was the most. in- 
nocent looking of the lot, the land- 
lady’s anemic husband. Then rather 
cleverly the boarding-house resumes 
its usual stale condition, for it was 
all a play within a play—and jolly 
well done, Ill say, bah Jove! The 
company, an all-English one, were all 
ultra-adenoidal. 

“CROOKS’ CONVENTION” 

There are so many crooks in so 
many plays on Broadway that they 
naturally had to hold a convention. 
Arthur Somers Roche had the idea, 
and you can, maybe, imagine what it 
is all about if you believe with one 
of the characters that if it wasn't for 
the crooks, the reformers, the police, 
the churches and locksmiths would 
have nothing to do. “Go and sin no 
more,” taken literally, would of 
course be hard on novelties, play- 
wrights and redeemers. So the gangs 
and gangsters meet in this play, 
rather unconvincingly, to organize 
more fully against the moralistic 
spoil-sports. There is a long list of 


Under Cover 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


“ee ViLtLtA MapAmA, Rome. A Re- 
construction. By W. E. Green- 
wood. William Helburn. Illustrated. 

The Villa Madama, a famous relic 
of the Golden Age of Art, is a part 
of the magnificent project of the 
powerful Medici Cardinal, Giulio, 
afterwards Pope Clement VII, which, 
had it been completed, would have 
been the finest of the Renaissance. 

The architects, who worked under 
the direct supervision of Raphael 
when he was architect of St. Peter’s, 
were the San Gallos. The buildings 
were erected in 1516-25, and in this 
book is a history of the complete 
project, with reproductions of the 
various drawings and sketches. Above 
all, however, it is an illustrated mono- 
graph of the decoration of the Garden 
Loggia, which is still existing. 

This was conceived by Raphael, 
and executed by Giulio Romano and 
Giovanni da Udine. 


AS We Are. By Victor de Kubinyi. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 
These are abstract ideas such as 
Imagination, God, Faith, Inspiration, 
the Soul, Ambition, Speed, Truth, 
Patience, etc. (in all sixty-three 
plates) which carry as texts short in- 
scriptions in prose or verse by well- 
known writers. These ideographs are 
very unusual and quite individual. 
Mr. De Kubinyi’s pictorial presen- 


crooks and hard-boiled actors. Dr, 
Cadman should see this play. Ti 
threatens his business. 

“HAWK ISLAND’ 

This is a house-party murder by 
Howard Irving Young, and in spite 
of some complicated and clumsy 
manceuvering, it interested and held 
my slow-curdling blood until almost 
the last curtain. The Jezt-motiv of this 
crime lies in the slogan of one of the 
guests that house parties are dull 
affairs without a murder. So for a 
practical joke one of the guests pre- 
tends some one has been murdered, 

~when a really murderous person, tak- 
ing advantage of the joke, does the 
Bloody Deed. There are the usual 
infidelities and such addenda to these 
gatherings. Another talkie for next 
winter. 

“GREAT SCOTT” 

This is a play that all Good Amer- 
icans should see before they die—or 
even afterward. It is just such a thing 
that would delight your Uncle Henry 
Ford, bring radiant smiles to the face 
of the Big White Father in Washing- 
ton or cause our Cousin Horace 
Lorimer conniptical chortles. 

A boy comes back from college— 
an American college—with great 
ideas, and what we see is this young 
American getting tangled up in Big 
American Ideas, like profit-sharing, 
how to marry the rich man’s daugh- 
ter and how the American laborer 
when he’s helping to further bed- 
lamize the country with his rivets 
sounds like “the song of the birdies” 
to young Scott. We also see Mr. 
Scott’s brother shave before the 
audience—thus satisfying our pro- 
found American need for realism 
in lieu of imagination. Howard 
Koch wrote this Babbitt’s Delight. 


tation of the human qualities have 
caught the fancy even of matter- 
of-fact business men, it seems. 


HE BUILDER’S JEWEL AND TREA-. 
surY. By Batty and Thomas 
Langley. John Tiranti & Co. 

This is a small volume—a “youth’s 
instructor and workman’s remem- 
brancer.” There are numerous dia- 
grams for those contemplating the 
study of “frozen music.” 


NCIENT PAGAN SyMBOLS. By Eliza-. 
beth Goldsmith. Illustrated. Put-. 
71anL. 

This volume is designed for the 
convenience of travellers in Egypt. 
and the Far East and for the use 
of students and art lovers in the 
great galleries and museums of the 
world. 


EORGE O. (“Pop”) Hart. Twenty-- 
four selections from His Work. 
Edited with an Introduction by Hol-- 
ger Cahill. (The Downtown Gallery.) 
Hart’s art is remarkable and odd, 
the expression of a highly individual-. 
ized person, as, indeed, “Pop” was. 
He is in nearly all the American mu- 
seums and in many private collec- 
tions. He did water-colors, etchings, 
aquatint, drypoint, photo-lithographs, 
etc. There is a racy introduction by- 
Mr. Cahill which tells us all about 
“Pop.” The reproductions are beauti- 
fully done. Admirers of “Pop” will 
want to have this book on their shelves. 
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Gate Lodge, Estate of Mr. Melville N. Rothschild, Glencoe, Illinois. Earl H. Reed, 


a BY, Jr., Chicago, Architect. Roofed with IMPERIAL Straight Barrel Mission Tiles. ea. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 
SS Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles CS 


CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W. 
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ReSG by Jaeckel 


... whether it be of semi-precious 


tur from the famous Misses’ De- 





partment, or a wrap of priceless 


Yh eve 


Russian Sable—is unmistakably 


the handiwork of a great artist. 


JAECKEL 


FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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England’s Prime Minister Visits America 
(Continued from page 73) 


A. 





The bedroom of the London house. The entire room is furnished with inter- 


esting antiques arranged to give a feeling of restful beauty — 


during his travels in the East. The 
walls of the sittingroom, of a soft 
biscuit tint, lend their quota to the 
dignified charm of this room, in which 
there is an entire absence of little 
things to mar its character. Chintz 
curtains, with blue and orange birds, 
hang in straight folds at the windows 
overlooking the garden, and there is 
a quaint small window set high in 
the wall, which enables one to have 
a glimpse of that side of the garden, 
with its old sundial. 

On the way upstairs to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s study (which is the most 
beautiful room in the house) one 
sees a further series of aquatints. 
But, what is more interesting, and, 
perhaps, a little sad, is the portrait 
of the first Labour Prime Minister by 
Ambrose McEvoy, which was one of 
the last portraits he completed before 
his untimely death. This is hanging 
on the stairs, near Mr. MacDonald’s 
study. 

What inspiration the Labour Leader 
must find in the room which he has 
made his study! It simply glows with 
colour, for the walls are enamelled 
in a deep shade of that glorious Per- 
sian turquoise blue which is so beauti- 
ful, especially when it is enriched 
with gold, as in the study of the 
eighteenth century house. The fire- 
place has small golden tiles, while the 
handsome mantelpiece is blue with 
scroll design in gold. At the long win- 
dows hang gold brocade curtains, 
while at the end of this long, hand- 
some room, are large glass doors with 
golden yellow shutters which give a 
wonderful effect of perpetual sun- 
shine. On the parquet floor are some 
Persian rugs in tones of blue and pink. 
Through the glass doors one passes 
into a large conservatory where old- 
fashioned flowers blossom in the sum- 
mertime, and so on to the narrow 
garden on a slope, which, as in many 
old eighteenth century houses, is on 
the level of the first-floor rooms. 
There is a flagged path anda sundial to 
be seen, and one or two narrow beds 
which will be gay with flowers during 
the spring and summer days, and 
which can be seen by the occupant of 
the study as he sits at his writing 
table, undisturbed by noise from the 
outside world. As Mr. MacDonald is 
more keenly interested in Chippendale 
furniture, it is fitting that he should 
have some fine examples of this de- 
signer’s pieces in his study. His arm- 
chair is Chippendale, and what he 
himself calls “the gem of his collec- 


tion” is a card table of Dutch Chip- 
pendale, which, he told me, he picked 
up at Wembley! “It is not so diffi- 
cult to find things, often in the most 
unexpected places, if one knows for 
what one is seeking,” he said to me, 
when I commented on the fact. How 
the artist in the man must respond 
to the beautiful and interesting things 
with which he has surrounded himself! 
There is a unique golden chair (which 
can be seen in the photograph) which 
was presented to the Labour Leader 
by a friend. It is a duplicate of th¢) 
chair in the Museum at Cairo, which 
was found in the tomb of one of the 
nobles at Sakkara, and has often been 
referred to. Mr. MacDonald pointed 
out to me a Russian Ikon, which be- 
longed to his wife’s family, and is 
supposed to have been taken in to 
France by some of the French soldiers 
in 1812 during the retreat from Mos- 
cow. Then there is a signed cartoon 
dated 1820, by Rolandson, entitled 
“The Profiteers”. And a bust of the 
Labour Leader by Wilcoxson, which 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
London, four years ago. Over the 
mantelpiece hangs Solomon J. Solo- 
mon’s fine portrait of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and, facing it, on the 
opposite wall, a companion portrait 
of the late Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald, 
painted from a photograph by the 
same artist. In one corner of the room 
there is a portrait of Lady Glenochry, 
by Alan Ramsay, which was painted 
in 1740, the year in which the founda- 
tions of the house were laid, so Mr. 
MacDonald told me. This lady would 
have been the Duchess of Breadal- 
bane had not her husband died be- 
fore he could inherit the title. On 
the book-case there are black Wedg- 
wood busts of Burns and of Scott. 
A charming photograph of Miss Mac- 
Donald \Ishbel), her father’s con- 
stant companion, is, I think, the only 
photograph in his study. What in- 
terested me intensely was a large 
volume—‘“Crathie and Braemar”, 
handsomely bound, which Mr. Mac- 
Donald showed me with not a little 
pride, this inscription appearing on 
the first page “For Mr. James Ram- 
say MacDonald, in remembrance of 
his visit to Balmoral, September 6, 
1925. GEORGE R., MARY R.” 

The entire walls of the study are 
covered with books, hundreds of them. 
In a very rapid survey Mr. MacDon- 
ald pointed to a book here, to a set 
of volumes there. Walt Whitman’s 

(Continued on page 114) 














==>| COLONIAL LIVING-ROOM IN HOME 


PLANNED BY WILLIAM CLIFFORD, JR., ARCHITECT. 


FLOOR IS ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM NO. 68 





eens oMARTLY DECORATED 


as stylishly as you curtain your shavdl aie 


ECORATE a floor? Sounds a 

bit adventurous to most of 

us who have lived so long with 
colorless, uninteresting surfaces 
underfoot. Still in this bright day 
our good taste tells us that floors 
should be more than merely some- 
thing to walk on. Perhaps we've 
even made up our minds to “do 
something about it’”’ the very next 
time we redecorate. But it’s so easy 
to put things off, so hard to know 
just how to go about fixing up old 
floors even when we've half de- 
cidedtouseArmstrong’sLinoleum. 
That’s where our Bureau of In- 
terior Decoration, headed by Hazel 
Dell Brown, can be of real help. 
Our trained decorators will gladly 
work with you, show you com- 
plete room ensembles—draperies, 
wall effects, woodwork, and floors 
—not merely colors but actual 
materials. With these miniature 


PLAIN INLAID 


EMBOSSED ° 


Armstrong’s 
EmbossedInlaid 
No. 6092 


schemes in front of you it’s easy 
to visualize how each room will 
look, exactly which Armstrong 
Floor effect to choose. 

Once you’ve decided on the 
color and pattern, the rest, as you 
know, is simple. A quick visit to 
a local linoleum, department, or 
furniture store. . . and a few days 
later your new Armstrong Floor is 
in place, firmly cemented over 
linoleum lining felt. 

There’s one nice good-house- 
keeping advantage when you 
decorate your floors this modern 


> 
JASPE 





PRINTED 


De Luxe Marble 
Inlaid No. 
13001 


Armstrong way. They stay deco- 
rated, keep their refreshing color 
and design for years without re- 
finishing. Yes, they even lighten 
daily cleaning care. The Accolac- 
Processed surface is the reason. It’s 
spot-proof, stain-proof. Light wax- 
ing and polishing maintain the 
satin-smooth appearance. Even in 
kitchens, baths, and halls, where 


floors may need frequent washing, 
care is simplified. Simply renew 
the surface occasionally with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Lacquer. 
(Do not lacquer over wax.) 

Why not learn more about the 
Armstrong way to decorate your 
floors,and about the special service 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration 
is waiting to render? It’s really a 
fascinating story as told by Hazel 
Dell Brown in her latest book, 
“New Ideas in Home Decoration.” 
Illustrated in full color. Just send 
10c to cover mailing. p,, ,, 
(Canada, 20c.) Address c/pcte a 
Armstrong Cork Com- “bei 
pany, Floor Division, 923 


Pine Street, Lancaster, Pa. (A) 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


-ARABESQ 


and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 





---- past the crisis safely 


CHANGE 
rahlonweratast: 
The doctor nodded, and left the bedside. 


. on the white faces of the young 
father and mother, standing mutely by the 
door, changed to joy, as hes said, 


Strain . 


“Past the crisis safely.” 
~~ ~~ “~ 


“Medical aid can do so much—and nurs- 
“But in this 
I believe we 
should have failed to save your child.” 


ing so much,” said the doctor. 


case, without a third factor, 


“Third factor?” queried the father. 


“Temperature — the cons stantly even 68 


degrees of this room. Fresh air, gently 


and evenly warmed has been price le -ssly 
valuable in saving Janet’s life.’ 


“We have a Williams Oil-O-Matic,” said 


the mother. 


Tune In 
Williams 
Oil-O-Matics 
Over WJZ, WGN 
and Associated 
NBC Stations, 
Tuesday 10 P. M., 
Eastern Standard 
lime, and Friday, 
WGN, Chicago, 8:30 
P. M., Central 


Standard Time 


. relaxed, regular respl- 


WILLIAMS 


“Yes, I thought so,” continued the doctor, 

“and I wish more families had one. This 
clean, even warmth is a wonderful aid to 
daily good health for the entire family. 


“Rooms too hot—and then too cold, 
lower resistance and cause much of win- 
ter’s common respiratory illnesses.” 


~ ~ os 


The sensitive thermostat on Williams 
Oil-O-Matic maintains, in al! weather, the 
temperature you wish, throughout your 
home. No attention is needed, no coal— 
no soot—no heating problem! 


10 years beyond experiment— backed by 
the happy experience of more than 
90,000 owners— Williams Oil-O-Matic 
provides the RIGHT answer to your 
heating problems. For small homes there 
the lower priced Oil-O- Matic Junior. 

> your dealer today— give your home 
C Bi. ‘an, safe, healthful W ‘lara oil heat. 


HEATING 


Listed as Standard by the 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Mere 





All Williams products are available on easy 
budget payment plans 








WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORP. 


NSG 11-9) 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Please send me a list of Williams Oil-O-Matic owners 
who live near me. I want to ask their advice in buy- 


ing an oil burner. 


Name: ite RE eee 


Address:2 3 3 nha ee ee eee 


Citwand States cnaeone le. 2k oe ne ee 


WILLIAMS 
CORPORATION 


. 


S OIL-O-MATIC HEATING 





Bloomington, Ill. 


——— 





——— 
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modern 
heating 
system 





MODERN WOMAN’S scanty raiment 
brings the need for more heat in 
homes than is comfortable for wool- 


clothed men. Every womanknows it. 


A few years ago a far sighted heat- 
ing engineer anticipated this con- 
dition. Thanks to him, today there is a 
mnodern, flexible heating system that de- 
livers perfect comfort for every member 
of the family. This unique system gives to 
each room as much or as little heat as its 
occupants desire. The touch of a finger on 
the lever handle of the radiator valve com- 
mands the system to heat the radiator fully, 
three quarters, half, one quarter, or not at 
all. Action is prompt. Steam pressure is gen- 
erated only as needed. Thus not an ounce 
of fuel is wasted. This system is completely 
controlled at the radiator. That is why it is 
called Hoffman Controlled Heat, 


the most modern heating system. 


To any standard boiler and radia- 
tors, whether fired by oil, gas or 
coal, can be added the equipment 


thatmakesit a Hoffman Controlled 












Heat system. This 


equipment includes 
Hoffman Modulating Valves and Return Line 
Valves for radiators, the patented Hoffman 
Damper Regulator, the remarkable Hoffman 
Differential Loop and Main Vent.When prop- 
erly installed, the system is guaranteed by 
a conscientious maker to deliver made-to- 
order comfort for the entire family. 

If you plan to buy or build a new home, 
it is worth your while to insist on Hoffman 
Controlled Heat, the modern heating system. 
If you would like to know more about this 
radical advance in heating methods, we 
shall be glad to mail you a copy 
of the Iloffman Controlled Heat 
booklet, which relates the whole 
interesting story. Address Hoffman 
Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. G12, 


Waterbury, Connecticut, U.S. A. 
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CANI-ONYX. 
A Didone Mate. 





A Really New 
Wall Treatment 


A modern material for the modern 
bath room and kitchen. Sani-Onyx 
for walls, ceiling, wainscoting lends 
a touch of true distinction. ed 
percent harder than marble, Sani- 


Onyx does not chip or discolor. 


New colors, new surface textures, 


nake this a material of today. 
Kasy to clean and keep clean. No 
repairs or re-decoration. Sani-Onyx 


actually outlasts the building. 
Send now for a free portfolio picturing 
many actual installations in full color. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


300 BROOKSIDE AVE. 
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England’s Prime Minister Visits America 


(Continued from page 112) 


own copy of “Leaves of Grass” for 
instance, which he said had been 
given by the poet to Horace Traubel, 
his executor, who in turn gave it to 
a Mr. Wallis, a very close friend, and 
this Mr. Wallis gave it to Mr. Mac- 
Donald who now numbers it amongst 
his treasures. Also he showed me some 
autographed copies of John Morley’s 
works, 7 volumes of Bolingbroke, an 
early edition of ~-Hawthorne, and a 
complete set of the “Records of Glas- 
gow”, from 1175 to 1872,—24 or 25 


' volumes. 


England’s new Prime Minister is 
very strong on Scottish History, more 
especially that of the North East of 
Scotland. I saw also a couple of 
shelves of political biographies, also 
Macaulay’s Essays, and works dealing 
with foreign and international politics 
and social and political economy. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald pointed 
out to me, with some pride, his won- 
derful collection of dictionaries, in- 
cluding the whole of the Oxford 
Dictionary, which is not often seen, 
I noticed, 
some geographical works and 
scientific works, and the 13 volumes 
of Hugh Miller’s “Essays”. These Mr. 
MacDonald touched affectionately. 
remarking “my great favourite and 
seldom seen now”. 

There is a little ante-room to the 
new Prime Minister’s study at his 
home, where I was shown three vol- 
umes of “The History of Windsor 
Castle”. In the first volume I saw 
this inscription: *“To Mr. James Ram- 
say MacDonald, Prime Minister. from 
GEORGE R. April 27, 1924”. On the 
handsome Sheraton bureau there 
stands an autographed photograph of 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria dated 
“1024”, which stands in a massive 
frame of heavy silver decorated with 


,the coat of arms of Bulgaria. 


| 








‘ 


Three intimate photos, connected 
with the Labour Prime Ministé, 5 
early days are in this ante-room, one 
of the living rooms in his old flat in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, a photo 
of the beautiful memorial to Mrs. 
Ramsay MacDonald which stands in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and a pastel of 
the late Mrs. Ramsay MacDonald 
holding one of her sons in her arms. 

Both walls are lined with books, 
including a fine collection of works 
om Socialism, and includes the big 
French history of Socialism. Here al- 


-so Mr. MacDonald showed me Lord 
_ Wolseley’s copy (with coronet and 


bookplate) of Chesterfield’s “Let- 
ters”. And he also pointed out to me 
a number of books on folk-lore, in 
which he is keenly interested. No 
doubt his Celtic origin accounts for 
such interest. 

Ishbel MacDonald’s room is, like 
herself, simple and unaffected, yet 
full of quiet dignity but intensely live- 
able. The period furniture includes 
an armchair and side chairs, and a 
beautiful Chippendale design tallboy, 
also a handsome commode and a bu- 
reau bookcase. As she makes this her 
sittingroom as well as her bedroom, 
she has a divan bed, which she has cov- 
ered with old rose velvet, the cush- 
ions in lapis lazuli blue and in rose. 

“T want my room to grow with me, 
so that it will be never quite finished,” 
she said to me. She is something of 
an artist, as she decorated some boxes 


which stand near the fireplace, but) 


with her public duties and her welfare 
work, she finds little time to devote to 
artistic studies. And now that she will 
be the hostess at 10 Downing Street 
again, she will find still less time for 
her own pursuits. What a wonderful 
experience for a young girl to be twice 
hostess, within a few years, at the offi- 
cialhome of England’s Prime Minister! 


Insulating a Modern House 


(Continued from page 90) 


also be incorporated in the structure 
as sheathing, wall board to take the 
place of plaster and as a base for 
plaster. Various fibers are compressed 
to make these boards, like sugar cane 
fiber, wood fibers or other vegetable 
fibers. Cork and mineral wool are also 
pressed into blocks and boards, and 
can usually be secured in greater 
thicknesses than fiber boards. 

The flexible quilting may be made 
of cattle hair, specially treated, waste 
flax, eel grass, wood fibers or similar 
things, bound between two covers of 
paper or cloth. Almost like a blanket 
these quilts can be stuffed in between 
studs and rafters to close up com- 
pletely the cracks and holes in the 
construction. 

The special materials are rather in- 
teresting departures from the other 
types of insulating quilts and boards. 
One is made of gypsum, which as you 
know when mixed with water will 
harden into plaster. However this 
gypsum has in it a substance that 
creates a lot of gas, like yeast in 
dough, and fills the plaster with cells 
or bubbles. These little air spaces 
provide the insulation, when poured 
between walls. 

Another consists of spraying finely 
torn bits of paper onto the walls with 
a_special machine which mixes with 


the paper a liquid, known as water 
class, and makes the whole mass ad- 
here to the structure and fill up every 
nook and cranny. To see this confetti- 
like-paper blown into place reminds 
one of a bird feathering its nest. 
The cost of these insulating ma- 
terials varies somewhat with the lo- 
cality, but on an average for the % 
inch thick stuff, the quilts cost from 
4c to 5c a square foot. The fiber 
boards average about 5!4c a square 
foot. The labor cost for applying the 
quilting is less (4%4c a square foot) 
than that for cutting, fitting, and nail- 
ing the fiber boards, which is about 
6c to 7c a square foot. Cork blocks 
2 inches thick cost on the average of 
about 12c a square foot and the labor 
charge for setting them is about 8c. 
It has been estimated that when 
coal can be purchased for $9.00 a 
ton, that the thickness of insulation 
of % inch on walls and ceilings is the 
best, but when the fuel is more ex- 
pensive, it is better to increase the 
thickness of the insulation on the ceil- 
ing. At $17.00 a ton it is advisable to 
put on one inch thick insulation on 
the ceiling. In general, the more ex- 
pensive is the fue! burned, the better 
is insulation as an investment. On 
this basis it is usually advisable to 
insulate, if gas or oil is to be burned. 
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Eminent decorators, too, The most luxurious mattress 


who plan home interiors for known isthe Rogers’ Beaux.” 


comfort as well as decorative It combines a topping of pure 


charm, invariably specify 


Bedding by Roge TS. 


lambs’ wool and pure white 
horse hair with the inner 


A us an 
spring. Price... .S100. 


Thy tlie (oe Bl EG ear ileal: ey OV eel ee 
Esl calitng tb Ie Nice 1s By See 


Scientifically Designed for Sound, Restlul Slumher 


—_——ooOoOeYY 


Says i . M. BOOMER, President: “Th selecting the bedroom equipment for the ] Totel 

Sherry-Netherland, we were fully aware of the superlative importance of setting the best. 

Bedding by Rogers was our choice. It is scientifically constructed for restlul sleep.” 
The home equipped with Bedding by Rogers provides the same luxurious comfort, the same relaxed, 
refreshing slumber you enjoy in America’s foremost hotels. For Rogers Mattresses are custom-made— 
ingeniously constructed to eliminate muscle strain and nerve tension while sleeping. Such famous hotels as 
the Savoy-Plaza, the Ritz-Carlton, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall and Benjamin Franklin—nationally known for 
their luxurious appointments—are just a few of the many exclusive hostelries and clubs, fitted throughout 
with Rogers Mattresses and Springs. At our New York salons you will find on display a variety of 
mattress styles in your choice of covering fabrics, ranging from conservative ticking to beautiful damasks in 
pastel shades. Bedding by Rogers furnished also by interior decorators, leading department stores and 
furniture dealers. 


CHARLES) P2 ROGERS’ & CO, Inc: 


Puiwapevpuia: 300-308 Cherry Street New York: 22-26 West 48th Street 


BE DIBING.BY 


ROCERS 
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'| Present Day Potters Preserve Traditions 
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Your Sun Room 
Merits the Best! 


ies appealing design 


presents anew andvery 

















distinctive typeofSolarium 
furniture. It is all=rattan 
construction, in natural 
color, with high lights 
shaded to give variation in 
tonevalue; bands of French 
enameled cane in contrast= 





ing colors provide the decs 


6824 oration, while the uphol= 
This ye on tats cted by 
U. S. Letters Patent 


stery is of fincEnslish linen. 
This suite will bring new charm and smartness into 


your Sun Room. 


The name Sons=Cunningham is everywhere recognized 
in trade circles as standing at the top for originality of 
design, quality of product, finish, color, and unusual 
upholstery combinations. This recognition has been 
achieved through forty=three years of constant effort to 





Magnificent Spode service plates 
are in cobalt or turquoise blue, pow- 
der or flat crimson, jade, fawn, lilac 
and rose-du-Barry, with exquisitely 
painted floral medallions, reproduc- 
tions of old Sévres designs, with fine 
examples of Spode jewelling and rich 
hand gilding. Especially lovely «are 
the service plates with gadroon edges 
in heavy gold and wide borders of 
seaweed in delicate gold tracery, with 
central medallions of peaches, plums, 
cherries, grapes and red and white 
currants beautifully painted in nat- 
ural colors. Others have jade borders 


with gold lace overlay and bird of . 


paradise, or crested pheasant centers 


| with pink roses and golden wheat. In 


mazarin blue and gold is a Spode 
dessert service (1804) with deep blue 
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as popular as ever, but the encircling 
laurel wreath often appears in del 
cate blue or green on cream, or the 
reverse. 

The name Wedgwood is always 
associated with the exquisite cameo 
decorations, classical figures, garlands, 
arabesques and laurel wreaths, deli- 
cate reliefs in white on backgrounds 
of light or dark blue, buff, green, lilac 
or salmon pink of the celebrated 
Jasper ware, which for all time will 
remain famous in the annals of the 
arts. The lovely ornamental figures 
were copied from engravings, Grecian 
vases, antique gems and from Flax- 


~man’s incomparable designs. Of the 


many patterns preserved in the 
Etruria pottery, none is more beauti- 
ful than “Patrician”, inspired by an 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA B. MERRILL 
Spode’s “Old Madrid” tea service, in the rich Spanish red of the Toreador’s sash, 
originally made for Spain, now often found gracing American tea tables. Renee 
cially appropriate in houses of Spanish architecture. Courtesy Rich and Fisher 


lead. When your sun room is furnished with their 
product, you have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you possess the very best that money can buy. 













This design protected by 
U. S. Letters Patent 


You are cordially invited to call at their showrooms, 
where a most representative display in a wide range of 
designs and colors is available for your selection. Pur- 


chases may be made through your dealer or decorator. 


A portfolio of colored prints 
; and other illustrations will 
be mailed upon receipt of 


twenty cents—stamps or coin. J 
2 


Sons — Cunningham 
Reed & Rattan Co., Fne. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
383 MADISON AVENUE y 
at 46th Street 


NEw YORK 


TCL 


TT MLE eC 


border overlaid with a rococo design 
in rich gold enclosing groups of roses, 
jonquils, blue-bells, forget-me-nots 
and wheat. 

Illustrated is a tea service of 
Spode’s “Old Madrid”, a favorite 
floral pattern in a rich Spanish red, 
the color of the Toreador’s sash. Orig- 
inally made for Spain, Old Madrid 
has captivated the fancy of the New 
World and in dinner or luncheon sets, 
or merely for tea in the patio is es- 
pecially appropriate for use in the 
houses of Spanish architecture so 
popular in our winter playgrounds. 
Another favorite design is the Spode 
“Tower Pattern” of the eighteenth 
century in blue and Chinese pink, a 
design originally copied from the pic- 
tures on tea chests, suggested by Wil- 
liam Copeland, a tea merchant who 
went into partnership with Josiah 
Spode in 1757, thinking that the 
combination of tea and teapots might 
be lucrative. 

The traditions established by the 
famous founder of the house of 
Wedgwood are still worthily carried 
on by his successors, for many of the 
original shapes and designs are pro- 
duced by the same skilled hand 
processes of more than a century and 
a half ago. Illustrated is a “Cauli- 
flower” tea service, recently developed 
from the original cauliflower teapot 
modelled by Josiah Wedgwood in 
1757, the brilliant green majolica 
glaze of the leaves is in delightful 
contrast to the creamy tint of the 
cauliflower in the celebrated Queen’s- 
ware, and tea, coffee and luncheon 
sets may be obtained in this attractive 
design. Queen’s-ware, with its lus- 
trous creamy glaze and exquisitely 
modelled embossed decoration is just 


ancient frieze, developed when the 
classic influence dominated England. 
The decoration in the creamy color 
of the ware is in low relief under the 
glaze producing charming effects of 
light and shade. The service plates 
reflect the vogue for color and “Pa- 
trician” borders encircle baskets of 
fruit, or old time flowers, hollyhocks 
and mallows in yellow and pink with 
leaves and vines. 

Dinner services for royalty or dis- 
tinguished personages always interest 
democratic Americans and the service 
made for the Spanish dictator, Gen- 
eral Primo de Rivera is no exception, 
with its conventional garlands of fruit 
in brilliant enamels, elaborate orna- 
mentation in raised gold and crest 
in flat gold, a decided contrast to the 
simple service made for the Prince 
of Wales, with three ostrich feathers 
in gold on an ivory body and gadroon 
edge in gold, or the Queen’s-ware ser- 
vice made for the Duke of York’s 
world tour, with a central anchor de- 
vice in green and the motto of the 
Order of The Garter in gold on the 
border. A service of Wedgwood blue 
on cream for Harvard University has 
reprints of photographs of the va- 
rious buildings, with floral borders, 
while the service plates for Michigan 
University have the seal in a central 
medallion, the border showing the 
fruits of the state. 

Half a century saw the rise and fall 
of the porcelain called Lowestoft and 
mystery has always shrouded its pro- 
duction. The story is told that a 
Dutch sailor, wrecked on the Suffolk 
coast, in gratitude for the hospitality 
of his rescuer, disclosed the value of 
the white clay which he discovered on 

(Continued on page 118) 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Many interesting modern objects in metal, marble and 


glass, such as andirons, clocks, mirrors, lamps, etc., await 


your selection -at our show rooms. They are particularly 


suitable for gift presentation. You are invited to see them. 
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ANTIQUES 


bench and English 
pleces at Colby's 
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A rare old 


satimvood commode from Alnwick 


Few tourists know Alnwick, one of the truly un- 


spoiled and historic villages of northern England. 
Here high above the river Alne in a truly picture- 
book setting is Alnwick Castle, one of the most 
imposing medieval fortifications in England. | 


To drive through the ancient Hotspur Gate of the 
fifteenth century and be a guest at the Swan—once 





a monastery—with its quaint old walled garden, 
is areal experience. What a background for antiques! 
{t was here we found the satinwood commode 
pictured above—exquisite borders of peacock feath- 
ers, fine inlays—pronounced by Herbert Cescinsky, 
England’s leading authority, a rare example, truly 
of the period. 


This is one of the hundreds of exceptionally interest- 
ing old-world antiques—-English and Continental 
—to be found in our galleries. We invite you to 
visit here. 


ohnA 


COLBY andJons 


Interzor decorators since 1886 








129 NORTH WABASH AVENUE | 
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Present Day Potters Preserve Traditions 
(Continued from page 116) 


his host’s estate. The presence of 
armorial bearings on genuine pieces 
of Lowestoft has caused much con- 
tention which continues to the pres- 
ent day, but the best authorities agree 
that this porcelain decorated with 
coats-of-arms, crests, monograms, or 
initials surrounded by floral borders: 
was made to order in China from 
sketches sent by English and Ameri- 


lustre grape pattern, one of the oldest 
designs. Illustrated are candelabra’ 
and centerpiece of white Spode, with 
exquisite hop decoration. 

A beautiful modern ware that as 
yet has no traditions, but on account 
of its unusually graceful shapes, fine 
decorations, high glaze and durability 
is rapidly making history is known as 
“Crown Ducal”, a post war product 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DANA B. MERRILL 


From left to right: Service plate of Adderly china, reproducing an old Jap- 

anese design in brilliant colors; Cauldon china, acid etched gold border with 

urns, garlands and medallions in red, blue, green and yellow; Coalport, bor- 

der of cobalt blue with gold lace overlay, fruit center. Courtesy Gilman 
Collamore and Co. 


can families, who little realized the 
priceless heritage they were passing 
on to posterity in this porcelain. 
That the old Lowestoft Colonial 
designs may be preserved, a New 
York house has arranged with an 
English factory for their exclusive 
reproduction, the most popular de- 
sign being an ermine cartouche, with 
inserted shield bearing an American 
eagle in coral, with thirteen gold stars, 
emblematic of the original states, the 
cobalt blue border surmounted by 
gold stars. To make this a more in- 
timate possession for future genera- 
tions, the family crest may be added. 
Among other exclusive designs are 
Spode service and dessert plates dec- 
orated with scenes depicting the mode 
of dress from 1800 to 1820, figures 
of men and women in colorful cos- 
tumes, faithfully reproducing the 
fashions of that period, which might 


made at Tunstall, England. This beau- 
tiful earthenware has an ivory vellum 
body which contrasts delightfully 
with the finely executed ornamental 
borders in pastel shades with panels 
of gay flowers richly hand enamelled ® 
in relief. Its chintz designs are un- 
usually attractive, being accurate 
copies of Liberty’s exclusive patterns. 
Other designs are the “Warwick” and 
the ‘Festival’, floral patterns in rose, 
yellow, blue, lilac and green on a 
rich cream ground. Cornflowers, car- 
nations and jewelled humming birds 
decorate other services, while the 
“Chester”, an old time name, for an 
all time pattern, is a design of fruit 
and flowers in rich enamels. “Savoy” is 
an original creation in du Barry rose, 
cornflower blue and green on deep 
ivory, rare as the exquisitely enam- 
elled “Carlton” in Chinese lacquer 
and jade, and the pastoral scenes 





A fine old Chamberlains Worcester dinner service, painted with flowers 

and foliage on white ground in apple green borders, enclosed in gadroon 

edges and finished in burnished gold, consisting of the following items:— 

2 Soup tureens and covers; 3 Sauce tureens, covers and stands; 4 Vegetable 

dishes and covers; 15 joint dishes in sizes; 54 Dinner plates; 18 Soup plates. 
Period of Manufacture 1811-1820. Courtesy E. Schmidt 


have been taken from Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. On the reverse of each plate 
is a bar from the most popular song 
of the year. Also exclusive is a series 
of English Hunting Scenes, with 
hounds in full cry and hunters in 
pink coats mounted on spirited bay, 
white and grey horses, skillfully 
painted on service plates of Crown 
Ducal ware. In this collection are 
gold, silver and purple lustres, repro- 
duced by Wedgwood. Especially at- 
tractive is a tea service in silver 


painted by eminent artists. 

From Liberty of London comes the 
Moorcroft pottery, made by William 
Moorcroft, called the “eccentric pot- 
ter”. This ware comes in luncheon and 
tea services, vases, biscuit jars, tea 
caddies, candlesticks and comports, 
decorated in rich tones of crimson, 
cream, blue and green on a lustrous 
ground of royal blue. Illustrated is a 
tea service in pomegranate design, 
mounted in hammered pewter. With 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A true Jacobean adaptation 





Somma shops’ craftsmen are trained to the standards of the finest traditions. 
I 


In their Galleries at 383 Madison Avenue is on display a remarkable 
assortment of fine handmade furniture well desijned in all the 


Classical styles. 
A Welcome Awaits all Lovers of Beautiful Furniture 


While Somma furniture is purchasable only through 

decorators and dealers, an invitation to visit the Somma 

display rooms is extended to all who appreciate furnt 
ture of character. 


SOMMA @ SHOPS 


WORK SHOPS SHOWROOMS 
314-322 383 MADISON AVE. 
THIRD FLOOR 


EAST 75th STREET 


— 
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THE 
“AMALFI” 
SET 


consisting of 6 bath 
towels, 6 face cloths 
and 1 bath mat, is 
$60.00, including 
monograms. 


NOTE 


the new 
address 













Billowed 
Cries Nigace 


“4 


F-\MALEFI” is the name. of 


Mosse’s latest design in im- 
ported Chenille bath sets. 


Four graded tonalities in the 
border, typify the range from 
deep, tranquil waters, up to 
the bright, clear skies crowne 
ing the towering Cappuccini 
monastery. 


A choice of six color 
schemes is offered—blue,green, 
orchid, rose, yellow, peach. The 
monograms,exquisitely embroi- 
dered, reflect the same tone 
range as the billowed borders. 


So entirely new, so instantly 
attractive, “Amalfi” sets are des- 
tined to grace the bathrooms 
of America’s most discrimina- 
ting hostesses. 


UPON REQUEST 


Mosse will gladly suggest 
complete linen bridal trous- 
seaux or designs for yacht 


linens. 


Nosolicitor inyour homeor 
by telephone, is ever a genu- 
ine Mosse representative. 
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Louis and Georgian Commodes 
(Continued from page 96) 


in the small commode with the brack- 
et clock placed on the top. This piece 
is made of satinwood, the inlaid deco- 
rations being of other woods which 
allow for the necessary shading of the 
vase, pendant husks and interlaced 
curves on the corners. 
Hepplewhite was also responsible 
for many fine commodes, some of his 
designs having the half-round shape 
but more often he employed what is 
known as the serpentine front. The 
use of this sinuating curve is more 
or less typical of Hepplewhite and 
with his commodes and similar pieces 
he repeated it with the apron. But 


that both he and Sheraton designed - 
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| commodes copied from and as elabo- 
rate as those of the brothers Adam 
is apparent from the earlier books of 
drawings for which these men were 
severally responsible. Many of the 
important ones have panels painted 
by such famous artists as Angelica 
Kauffmann and Cipriani both of whom 
executed the decoration on furniture 
of the late 18th Century. 

But we are by no means limited 
to using the elaborate conceptions, 
because a fine walnut chest of drawers 
or a later mahogany one in the style 
of Hepplewhite will reproduce an 


Present Day Potters 


his characteristic perversity, this pot- 
ter calls a design of plums and nec- 
tarines in shades of yellow, pink, rose 
and purple, “Wistaria”, why, no one 
knows. ‘‘Moonlight” is the name of a 
breakfast service in powder blue; 
| other designs are “Pansy”, “Poppy”, 
“Eventide” decorated in all shades 


of blue with green. 
| Made from the same patterns and 
moulds used for a hundred and fifty 
years is a fine historic porcelain 
known as “Old Waller.” This beauti- 
ful china was first produced in an 
‘ ancient Benedictine monastery in the 
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750 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 









equally desirable commode setting 
when used with a picture or a mi, > 
ror. After all one of the great charms 
of a well-furnished room emanates 
from the small ornaments placed upon 
suitable wall pieces. A bowl of flowers 
on a plain chest of drawers confers 
as much beauty as an elaborately 
ornamented commode. In fact the re- 
sult is more pleasing where the rest 
of the furniture is of the severe type. 

The same may be said of a hall 
where a small chest of drawers with 
a. wall mirror above and a single 
chair at the side results in that at- 
mosphere of hominess which we all 
desire in our homes. This identical 
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A Chippendale mahogany commode with scroll carved legs and claw feet 
forms a pleasing group with chairs and mirror. Courtesy Harry F. Meyers Co. 


setting is one which has now become 
popular in bedrooms, especially those 
in city apartments where there is not 
always space for a dressing table in 
addition to a chest-of-drawers. So 
that whether we term them chests or 
commodes these pieces may be util- 
ized to solve many a difficult problem 
in the furnishing of a room. Not 
only do they offer themselves as satis- 
factory wall pieces on which to place 
ornaments, they have the additional 
advantage of being fitted with draw- 
ers and cupboards, convenient wher- 
ever the commode finds its place. 


Preserve Traditions 


(Continued from page 118) 


Saar basin, dating back to the tenth 
century, when lands were devastated 
by baronial wars and monasteries 
were sanctuary, hives of industry 
sheltering thousands of busy workers, 
proficient in many crafts. Old Waller 
is decorated with a floral pattern in 
blue, or a deep rich rose on a creamy 
ivory ground, a quaint multi-colored 
spray of flowers, or a fine landscape 
“The Green Rustic’. Illustrated is a 
dinner service in Old Waller Rose, its 
feathery delicacy of design and lovely 
coloring in delightful contrast with 
the creamy surface of the porcelain. 


Tue New York Pusric Liprary is anxious to complete its file of Arts & 
Decoration, from which Number 3 of Volume XXIX (July, 1928) is missing. If 


some reader who no longer needs his copy of this issue will send it to the Library 
his courtesy will be appreciated Address cummunications to New York Public 
Library, Acquisition Division, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York City. 
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modern furniture 


> designed and developed for the modernized establishment of 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE 
ry SINGER 





Above are the original designs created by Singer for the New Arnold Constable Store 


- Dhereuis 2D i ; 
OR dealers, decorators and architects faced 72476, 4,2, Decorator in.vour final consummation. Handsome showrooms are 
staff will be glad to cooperate 
regarding the beautification of 


with a difficult commission, demanding a your home. maintained so that dealers, decorators, archi- 


fresh and original touch, for home, church, club, tects and their clients may visualize a SINGER- 


office or theater, SINGER offers a complete 


created single piece or ensemble in its proper 


‘The Seat of Ffonor™ 





service from the conception of the idea to its background. 


M. SINGER & SONS 


Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture and Cabinet Work 


32-40 East 19th Street, New York 
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Our New York Shop 
opened 15 years ago. 


Our London Shop 
opened 54 years ago. 


ANTIQUE ENGLISH SILVER 


and 


OLD’ SHE RENE Der bAgne 


Our Mr. N. |. DORFFMAN has returned 
from his semi-annual visit to our London 
establishment, and in consequence 
many fine examples of Queen Anne 


and Georgian Silver and Sheffield 


Plate have augmented our Collection. 


Particularly interesting are: 


A PAIR OF 
GEORGIAN SILVER BOWLS AND COVERS. 


THREE FINE 
EARLY GEORGIAN SILVER TEA SERVICES. 


A SILVER INKSTAND MADE By PAUL LAMERIE. 
A WONDERFUL OLD SHEFFIELD SUPPER DISH. 


SEVERAL 


EARLY SHEFFIELD PLATE CANDELABRA, 
IN PAIRS AND SETS, ETC., ETC. 


Your inspection is invited 


Our London I -rincipal 
Mr. Harry Freeman, will be in 
New York during the month of No- 
vember with an exceptional Collection. 





Freeman of London 


534 Madison Avenue, New York 
Charterhouse Bldgs., No. 4 London, E.C. 
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sult is a draw. In some respects it 
is a fine novel and in others it is 
tricky and sensational. In a way it 
is the triumph of cleverness of a sort 
that is cheapening and unimportant 
over genuine narrative power. The 
tricky part of the novel is this: the 
whole novel is made up of remem- 
bered events in a man’s life which 
come to him as he mounts three 
flights of stairs to murder a woman. 
He pauses in his ascent from time 
to time and looks about him in the 
stairway. Thus is the book divided 
into chapters. and thus is supense 
heightened. The author does not per- 


Larry Barretto, author of “Horses 
in the Sky,” which is published by 
the John Day Co. 


mit the reader to know whom the 
hero is going to murder until very 
near the end. 

The basic, tricky assumption is ab- 
surd on the face of it. That assump- 
tion is that it is possible for a man 
to recall practically all of the im- 
portant events, including word for 
word dialogues and minute details, 
of his adolescent and adult life, in 
complex but orderly sequence during 
the few minutes it requires to climb 
three flights of stairs. 

But, once the reader has forgotten 
the tricky part of the novel, he has 
had his full money’s worth in pleas- 
urable excitement in reading the story 
of the hero’s life. It is an interesting 
career, related with emotional power 
and great talent. I, for one, do not 
believe the hero would have murdered 
the woman, and, for the life of me, 
can see no reason why he should be 
impelled to; but, once I forget the 
murder, I am ready to acclaim Mr. 
Stout as a new novelist who is certain 
to command much attention from 
now on. 

THE THREE LITERARY GREENES 

Julian Green, Graham Greene, and 
Ward Greene are novelists who have 
books on the fall lists. They are not 
kin. Julian Green is an American 
vouth who resides in Paris and writes 
in French. Graham Greene is an 
Englishman whose first novel is “The 
Man Within”. And Ward Greene is 
a Southern newspaper man, now re- 
siding in New York, who has written 
a lively and entertaining novel, “Cora 
Potts”, which is the story of the rise 
to the heights of Southern aristocracy 
accomplished by an illiterate but 
energetic and intelligent little drab 
who made her way in the world until 


she was the chatelaine of a bagnio< 


and was graduated from that into the 
proprietorship of a chemical factory 
which made a beautifier for Negroes. 
Some of the episodes in “Cora Potts” 
are slightly incredible; but the nar- 
rative moves with such lightning pace 
and Cora becomes so much dearer 
and dearer to the reader’s heart that 
any defects in the novel, literary or 
technical, are likely to be forgotten. 
Mr. Greene has a neat way of work- 
ing in reference to events of national 
importance happening contemporane- 
ously with events in the novel, and 
by doing so, not only gives color and 
background to the narrative but re- 
vives our memories of the early years 
of the century down to and including 
the Great War. 

Julian Green, author of the Harper 
Prize Novel, “The Dark Journey” 
is a novelist for readers with greater 
patience than mine. Three times I 
have tried to read his novels, and 
each time I have been unsuccessful 
in getting through them. They seem 
dreary and pointless to me. I don’t 
advise you, however, to take that ver- 
dict as being enough for you. From 
time to time I discover that I have 
certain peculiarities of likes and dis- 
likes which are not shared by the 
great and influential majority. For in- 
stance, I didn’t go entirely off my 
bean over “All Quiet on the Western 
Tront”. I thought it was just a good 
war novel, one among many. In this 
opinion I seemed to be in a minority 
of one, against almost the total liter- 
ate population of the globe. The book 
has been translated into dozens of - 
languages and is a best seller, it ap- 
pears, in each of them. Nor, to make 
a clean breast of it did I think very 
much of the play, ‘“Journey’s End”, 
which made burbling worshippers out 
of so many English and American 
critics. Lastly I thought the movie, 
“The Cock-eyed World’, was lousy. 

But now Graham Greene is an en- 
tirely different sort of Greene from 
Julian Green. His characters are just 
as lowly, his settings are just as drab 
and colorless as the characters and 
settings in the novels by Julian Green. 
Indeed, his characters are almost as 
pathological. But what a difference 
there is in the power of the two! 
Graham Greene holds the reader (that 
is, he held me) by the sheer power 
of the life that is in his prose, the 
emotional strength and rhythm. His 
novel, his first I believe, is ““The Man 
Within”, the story of a coward and 
a rotter who, in a crisis redeems him- 
self by a supreme act of courage. The 
story of “The Man Within” is highly 
dramatic and it is of a character such 
as might easily be skeletonized into 
three acts of dialogue and made into 
a powerful play; but essentially the 
interest of the novel lies not in the 
recital of events but in the uncover- 
ing of the psychological depths of the 
hero and the heroine. It is the story 
of a weak and treacherous man who 
is overcome by fear and made craven, 
brutal and cowardly; and of a woman 
of great depth of character, whose 
disrespect for the hero is outweighed 
by a deeper passion that is under- 
standing, compassionate and maternal. 
TWO RUSSIAN JEWS IN MILWAUKEE 

I have never read a novel that 
analyzes the characteristics of the 
Jews as well as “Don’t Call Me 
Clever” by Lawrence Drake. But 
don’t make the mistake of imagining 
that this novel is a sociological tract, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Qi OF A PAIR of lovely old Georgian Commodes 


in carved pine and yew wood... rare old oriental Lowestoft Bowl... Our collection includes 
rare old Chippendale mahogany secretaries, desks, chairs and tables—lovely walnut cabinets, 
consoles and chests —fine old tea sets and dessert services in Worcester Crown Derby and 
Lowestoft old English glass—distinctive collection of Lamps and unusual shades. 


A complete decorating service is available, including 


panelling of rooms, painting, draperies and maniels. 


LARS MADISOR AVERAGE 


554 MADISON AVE -AT 55th ST -Rre@ar YORK 
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18th Century Console and mirror 
of gilded wood, from the collection 
of His Excellency, The Prince Leopold 
of Lorrena, Grand Duke of Tuscany 


| tee sabes of the rarest and most beauti- 


ful work of the master artists who lived 
and worked in Italy, France and Spain from 
the 13th to the 18th Centuries have been col- 
lected in the New York and Los Angeles gal- 
leries of John Guidotti of Florence. These two 
galleries offer the collector, the connoisseur, 
the lover of the beautiful, an opportunity of 
exceptional scope to procure furniture, paint- 
ings, ecclesiastical statuary, hangings and old 


fabrics of antiquity and beauty. 


of Florence 


19 West 26th Street, New York 


FLORENCE, ITALY LOS ANGELES 


Lung’arno Soderini 9 to 11 1009-11 E. 8th Street 
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a study of racial characteristics. It 
is no more so than “Ethan Frome” 
is a study of the racial characteristics 
of the New England farmer. It is a 
“study” almost by accident. Prima- 
rily it is an amusing, veridical, tragi- 
comic story of two brothers, Russian 
Jews, immigrants to America who 
react in different fashions to the en- 
vironment in which they find them- 
selves. The scene is Milwaukee. Each 
of the brothers represents a distinct 
type of Jew—one of them the shrewd, 
adaptable, stolid, good-natured, senti- 
mental and pious Jew who quickly 


makes a material success of life in _ 


America and the other is the dreamy 
idealist, the cynical revolutionary, 
anarchistic Jew who cannot adjust 
himself to the American scene and is 
a financial failure but an intellectual 
success. The successful brother, Al, 
fears and loves this brilliant and shift- 
less brother and in the relations be- 
tween the two we have a novel far 
above the ordinary run of fiction. 

A wealth of pity and understanding 
went into the writing of “Poor Devil” 
by Henry Justin Smith. It is the story 
of a newspaper man caught in a vice 
of economic and other forces in a great 
metropolis and gradually squeezed 
spiritually to death. It is a tragic story 
of hopes constantly deferred until 
there is nothing left but frantic des- 
pair. The young newspaper man in 
“Poor Devil” puts his foot into the 
trap first when he marries. He is in 
love and the girl is in love with him; 
marriage is inevitable and desirable— 
and with them at first it is idyllic. 
They are both brave and willing to 
make the best of things. But his salary 
is inadequate; illness and pregnancy 
put them into debt; and he loses his 
job. He takes refuge from the terrible 
reality by getting drunk. Getting 
drunk then becomes habitual with 
him. He loses hold of himself more 
and more tragically. Finally he is in- 
nocently drawn into a hold-up plan— 
and, but you may wish to read the 
book yourself. 
NATHAN’S FIRST NOVEL 

George Jean Nathan’s annual book 
made up of the assembled pieces he 
has written for magazines during the 
past year appears this year in a new 
guise. Mr. Nathan has hung his writ- 
ings upon a framework of narrative. 
The story is this: Miss Lorinda Hope 
has become greatly concerned over 
the fact that she has reached her 
twenty-fifth year and still retains her 
virginity; she aspires however to have 
this condition remedied by a literary 
man, since she has literary leanings 
herself; and so she contrives to meet 
a number of literary men—a drama- 
tist, a novelist, two critics and a poet 
—but they all talk her ear off and 
show the white feather when she tries 
to seduce them. The literary men are 
not characters but grotesque carica- 
tures, and their speeches (including, 
indeed, Miss Hope’s own speeches) 
are word for word the pieces you have 
already read in The American Mer- 
cury under Mr. Nathan’s department 
of Clinical Notes, if you are the faith- 
ful reader of Mr. Nathan that I am. 
There is in the book a rather amusing 
caricature of Mencken and Nathan 
under the names, Morton and Nor- 
ton. He describes Morton and Norton 
as being, among other things, “the 
self-elected and enthusiastically self- 
endorsed leaders of the American pie- 
projecting attroupement.” This is 
enough to indicate that Mr. Nathan 
does not take himself too seriously. 


A novel which will have, I predict, 
a strictly local Broadway vogue, *) 
“Broadway Interlude” by Achmed 
Abdullah and Faith Baldwin. The 
novel is so cheaply sensational that 
the next time I see Abdullah I am go- 
ing to give him a loaded cigar. I don’t 
know Miss Baldwin’s fiction, so I 
cannot tell whether her contribution 
to “Broadway Interlude” is in her cus- 
tomary manner or not. But Abdullah 
is a writer of considerable talent and 
resourcefulness. If he wished to write 
a novel dishing the dirt about various 
contemporary Broadway characters I 
am quite sure that, if he really wanted 


-to, he could have disguised names 


better than by calling an actress Car- 
lotta San Diego and, if he really 
wanted to, he could have disguised 
characters better than by describing a 
famous producer as affecting clerical 
garb. 

HEMINGWAY'S NEW STORY 

“A Farewell To Arms” by Ernest 
Hemingway is a distinguished work of 
fiction by a writer who is to be counted 
among the best we have. The story 
is that of the love affair of an Ameri- 
can serving in the ambulance corps 
of the Italian army and an English 
nurse, and is told with Mr. Heming- 
way’s customary disregard for the 
pruderies of English fiction and with ~ 
his firm resolution to make his fiction 
true to life as he knows and has ob- 
served it. When the story first began 
to appear serially in a magazine it was 
accorded the distinction of bein 
banned in Boston. It has other merits 
besides this, however. The story of 
the Italian retreat is superbly done. 
The three Italians, who are the Three 
Musketeers to the hero’s D’Artagnan 
are delightfully drawn and I felt the 
death of them (shot down, ironically, 
in the retreat by an Italian) as a per- 
sonal loss. Indeed, I was a little 
aghast at the abrupt manner in which 
Mr. Hemingway dismissed this chap’s 
death from his mind and the minds of 
his other characters. I know that 
soldiering is one thing and sentiment 
is another and that in war a death 
here and there is a very minor matter 
but Mr. Hemingway had made this 
young Italian our friend. 

Two small books gave me a great 
deal of information and I found them 
pleasant reading. They were “An 
Hour With the Movies and The Talk- 
ies” by Gilbert Seldes and “An Hour 
With American Music” by Paul 
Rosenfeld. They are books in the One 
Hour series published by Lippincott. 
Deriving much of his information 
from Terry Ramsaye’s monumental 
history of the motion picture, Seldes 
briefly surveys the rise of the motion 
picture industry from the time when 
even the great inventor Edison still 
thought it was a novelty that would 
soon wear out of public favor, down 
to the present time. Seldes also dis- 
cusses the work of individual actors 
and directors and analyzes specific 
films. His great hero of the films is 
Charlie Chaplin, the only real genius, 
he believes, that the motion picture 
has produced. Ordinarily I have found 
Mr. Rosenfeld’s discussions of. music ~ 
a bit too mystically worded for me, 
but in this little dollar book on 
American music, I find him lucid, 
concise, and entertaining. He dis- 
cusses jazz, the Negro spirituals, 
mountain songs, MacDowell, Loeffler, 
Ornstein, Rudhyar, Sessions, Weiss, 
Thomson, Ruggles, Parker, Taylor, 
Harris, Copland, Gershwin, Chavez 
and Varése in this small volume. 
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GAPPERETN 


the Beautiful” 
Venetian Glass 





Giacomo Cappellin is a magical name in modern art- 
loving Italy. His conceptions in glass are distinguished 
by simplicity of form and purity of color. Holding all 
the glamour of the exquisite work of theVenetian crafts- 
men of old, Cappellin glass is no imitation. It is new 
and wholly in the modern spirit. Each piece is unique 
and has its own individual charm. When you have 
seen it in all its colorful variety of decorative and 
serviceable pieces now on exhibition at our studio, you 
will appreciate why this Venetian glass is known as 
“Cappellin the beautiful.” 


CAPPELLIN GLASSWARE INC. 


Offices and Exhibition Studios 
12 East 41st Street, New York 
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flowers in spring, followed by crimson 
berries in the autumn. There are sev- 
eral types of this variety and the 
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? Be | - o range of color is from white to yellow 
ge and pink. The Morrow bush honey- 
if In LI shtim suckle, L. morrow, offers white flow- 


ers, after most shrubs have finished 
flowering, and in the centum its red 
berries are attractive. The winter 
bush honeysuckle, L. fragrantissima, 
is an old-time favorite, being the 
earliest of the honeysuckles to bloom. 
It has creamy white, sweet-scented 
flowers, followed in summer by red 
berries and foliage which persist well 
into winter. 

Spiraea (S. vanhouttei) grows from 
four to six feet high and bears flat 
clusters of white flowers in May. The 
attractive green foliage is retained 






The Vogue for Modern Lighting in residential as 
well as commercial interiors has permanently cap- 
tured the popular fancy, and Kaylite’s beautiful 
Modernistic designs are enjoying a steady public 
acceptance, particularly since the low prices 
make possible economical installations. A 
wide range of attractive designs is available. 










Architects, Decorators and their clients are invited 
to write Dept. D11 for illustrations, and name of 
nearest dealer 











until well into the autumn months. 
Some of the dogwoods (Cornus), 
such as C. florida and C. florida rubra 
and C. sanguinea, bearing white, pink 
and greenish-white flowers, respec- 
tively, make a colorful background or 
hedging when planted together. 
There are many deciduous flowering 
shrubs that may be used as hedging 
such as the mock orange, snowberry, 
wiegelia, forsythia, althea, hydrangeas, 
viburnum, mountain laurel, etc. The 
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one last named withstands shaded 
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: 138 Mott St sarberry, serberis thun erg, 
} : . hedges are not so practical for screen- 
eat a New York Ing purposes, as they are low-growing, 
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but in the autumn they bear attrac- 
. tive scarlet berries which last until the 
following spring on long slender 
branches. Barberry is not suited for 
edges of walks but is an excellent 
hedging for low, informal planting. 
The new purple barberry has reddish 
to plum-colored foliage throughout 
the year, and it also bears a rich 
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A formal driveway, completely bordered from end to end with a close clipped 
California privet hedge : 


fruitage of scarlet berries in fall. 

Of the evergreen plants, retinos- 
pora, hemlock, Norway spruce and 
arborvitae are the most frequently 
used, but these, like flowering de- 
ciduous shrubs, do not make as neat 
appearing a hedge as privet. The 
evergreens suggested for hedge use 
should never be pruned. Cutting back 
the tips of the branches will give a 
thick, dense growth. 

Boxbush, Boxus, is pre-eminently 
the evergreen hedge. It is low, com- 
pact and quick-growing, with richéy 
deep green foliage, and emits a subtle 
and distinctive aroma. The True 
Dwarf Box, B. suffruticosa, is one of 
the best dwarf hedgings for formal 
gardens, and it is this variety which 
is the English Box that is so valuable 


A curving driveway on a country estate bordered on both sides with viburnum 
and a great variety of shrubs 


when grown to a reasonable height. 
Plants for hedge purposes should be 
set out in the case of privet about 
eight inches apart, Barberry about 
18 inches, flowering shrubs about 
three feet apart, but where height 
rather than density is desirable (as 
would be the case in screening 
outbuildings), the plants should be set 
out at double the distance suggested, 
which will give them space in which 
to grow and develop in all directions. 
They should be grouped in this latter 
case rather than planted straight. 
Hedge plants, as with other nursery 
stock, should be planted an inch or 
two inches deeper than they were in 
the nursery. All the hedge plants, 
with the exception of the evergreens, 
should be severely thinned when set 
out in order to obtain a dense growth 
near the surface of the ground. Hedges 
require very little care except for priv- 
et and other formal clipped hedges, 
which require pruning at regular 
intervals to maintain uniformity. 
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loyal Jruwniture impresses part- 
icularly, those who appreciate 
peerless craftsmanship and who 
=> possess the means to gratify their 
y quod taste. ~-Che dealer does well 
iB who displays to his more Siscrim- 
(> inating customers the magnificent 


e Raval shopmark . 


RoGert W. Arwin Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


608 S. Machigan Bl., Ghicaga, Die. 
Michigan Theater Bldq., Detroit, Mich. 
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No. K 401-C 


An armchair de- 
veloped of Rat- 
tan, an example 
of the beauty 
and comfort of 
Mastercraft 
furniture. 


Distinctive Smart and Comfortable 


The vogue for the modernistic in Interior Design has 
increased if possible the popularity of reed and rattan 
furniture. Decorators are finding in Mastercraft creations 
the modernistic feeling plus a grace and lightness that 
other modern furniture often lacks. For the studio, the 
small reception room, the sun porch or for use as an 
occasional piece, Mastercraft furniture adds a note of 
variety and distinction to the fine interior. 












Write to Dept. A. for illustrations of Mastercraft 
eed Furniture and for the name of nearest dealer. 


MASTERCRAFT 


REED CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 
CALEDONIA 0137-38 [TELEPHONES] ASHLAND 8216 













A COLONIAL MIRROR BRACKET IN OLD BLUE AND 
CLEAR CRYSTAL WITH ARMS OF ANTIQUE SILVER 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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with their tapestried Renaissance gal- 
leries, their spacious Italian gardens, 
replaced the old, gaunt feudal castles. 

The period’s exuberant flood of 
half-understood Classic ideas resulted 
in a vigorous, somewhat meaningless 
ingenuity with debased Classic orders, 
with elaborately carved Flemish and 
Italian acanthus foliage, that we know 
as the Elizabethan style. 

Luxurious Elizabethans! The filthy 
floor rushes gave way to carpets and 
polished wood, while the pillows of 
the elaborate Elizabethan beds were 
so soft, according to a disgusted writer 
of the time, as to be “fit only for 





bethan books are: Livery cupboards, 
or Court cupboards—literally, shorf 
cupboards. They use these as we use 
our sideboards. 

As for beds, the Tudor traveller 
carried his bed with him; at least, the 
linen, feathers and fleas. 

Remember, furniture develops to 
wards lighter construction: the first 
tables were amazingly massive; in 
such early examples always suspect 
the lighter table to be the later. 
Those of this period, for legs, have 
usually the massive, jewelled bulb so 
characteristic of Elizabeth; the rails 


_are carved with interlaced strapwork. 


women in Large re- 
child-bed”. Sketch of the early English court cupboard, from fectory 
Even Mas- which our sideboard has evolved. During the Eliz- tables are 
ter William abethan period these cupboards often had only an usually 
Shakes- open shelf below. Drawn by R. Goodwin Smith 16th  cen- 
peare re- - . tury; for 
flected the TIN the great 
Italian ESAS Mer a 
ashion in games |i, | —|———_—_ Pn Peel stood, was 
fet) hive Gi) Ait { Ae a declining in 
Merchant i d| iene PAN os favour, 
of Venice”. ¥& WV , iJ i nt : even so 

Look in : a ct NY early as 
the ancient Cay ri memes 3 | il : Elizabeth’s 
ce haw ch | es = (fh reign, to- 
pews, and gether with 
you will see the long 
the earliest guardroom 
beginnings and the 
on 1) thie fortified 
chair. In- castles so 
deed, in necessary 
the Church inthe fierce 
are tound young 
most _ be- years of 
ginnings in the 16th 
furniture century. 
and_archi- I ‘seekesto 
tecture; show why 
from Gothic times, the history of the long 
these arts is their slow disentangle- table died 
ment from the Church, which first Ras out; why 


fostered them. 

The Elizabeth chair was precious; 
carved, inlaid, and very large. Only 
the lord of the house might use it. 
The great man lolled in it sideways, 
because of his sword; extremely dig- 
nified and awkward. Lesser folk had 
to perch on stools. 

The Elizabethans panelled their 
rooms, their screens supporting the 
minstrels’ gallery, splitting the timber 
to get the oak’s beautiful medullary 
ray. A favorite design was the round, 
carved arch; also caryatides, or 
carved figures. 





Detail of the “bulb” and “column” table 
leg design and construction. Sketch 


by R. Goodwin Smith 


Of genuine Elizabethan furniture, 
you may find chairs, court or livery 
cupboards, tables, stools, chests, and 
beds. Beware of alleged Elizabethan 
chests of drawers!—chests remained 
one-storey affairs till some time after. 

Cupboards mentioned in old Eliza- 


this, why that; for to understand is to 
remember. 

You will grow to love your oak— 
Elizabethan and otherwise—for its 
beautiful, naturally-figured panels, 
each framed like a picture, in plainer, 
straight-grained oak. This silvery 
figuring, which we call the medullary 
ray, radiates in dense flakes from the 
centre of the oak tree; and timber 
merchants, having quartered their log, 
always cut it up parallel to this ray, 
so as to show most of it on the sur- 
face of the wood, which is then most 
valuable for panels; the plain-grained 
stuff had to be used for ordinary 
framing. This ray, or “chink’”—as 
countryfolk will call it—is extremely 
hard, and centuries of polishing by 
generations of housewives will have 
worn away the softer, plain parts of 
the panel, leaving the unyielding 
flakes in slight relief, like little silver 
islands in a sea of mellow brown. 
Thus, a sensitive hand passed lightly 
over a panel will often tell one more 
about its age than the faker is willing 
that one should know. 

This ray is a distinguishing feature 
of oak; but if you still are doubtful 
you must moisten a pen-knife and jab 
it in the wood. Only oak will turn it 
blue. 

In simple old country-made furni- 
ture, the carving is often nothing 
more than a few quaint scratches with 
gouge or chisel. Can you understand 
why a country piece bearing Eliza- 
bethan carving is often really much 
later than Elizabeth in the actual date 
of its making? Well, the rustic crafts- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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TIMELESS BEAUTY 





THE ROSE... subtly whispering its story of loveliness... petals fragrant with delicate 


charm... beautiful always...in ancient Persian gardens...in our modern homes. 


Brewster Broadloom, a rich, deep-piled carpet in 26 
colors of unusual decorative appeal; widths to 18 tt. 


Bigelow-Hartford presents ASHES OF ROSES, a color rose-inspired but soft enough to enter graciously into many lovely decorative 
schemes. A color restrained yet rich, with a silvery sheen that glorifies it. A color to live with, to luxuriate in, through the 
years. ~¥- ~Y- Sister-colors include Chinese gold, mist green, Sahara mauve, wistaria. There is romance in these colors... practical 
romance. For, as interpreted by Bigelow- Hartford, they are the freshest, most usable colors for the modern home. All of them are 
readily obtainable at leading stores, not only in plain carpets but in figured, and in rugs as well. ~* *% The moderate prices may 
surprise you... but the splendid quality will be no surprise. Flawless construction is expected from ‘weavers for over a century.’ 


DESIGNS : PERSIAN + TURKISH * BOKHARA + CHINESE » FRENCH * ENGLISH + SPANISH * PRIMITIVE * PEASANT *« COLONIAL * MODERN 


BIGELOW - HARTFORD 
RUGS AND CARPETS 


MAIL THIS COUPON to Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 
Please send free folders and name of nearest Bigelow- 
Hartford merchant. You will also send me Color and 
Design: Their Use in Home Decoration (a most helpful 
and interesting book, fully illustrated) if I enclose 25¢. 
KINDLY WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY 
IN THE MARGIN 
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tro-Dynamic Reproducer in a 
single cabinet for electrical 
operation. $275* 
RCA RADIOLA 44—Screen-Grid 
Radiola, table type. $110* 
RCA RADIOLA 46— Screen-Grid 
Radiola and Electro-Dynamic 


reproducer in cabinet. $179 


*Radiotron equipment not 


included in these prices, 


Buy with confidence: here 


you see this sign 


wo superb 


When the Radiotrons of the new Radiola 47 are 
glowing with their incandescent light, you com- 
mand “music from the air or records” with the 


amazing realism that only the Radiola can give. 


At a touch of the switch the incomparable RCA 
Electro-Dynamic reproducer within the beauti- 
ful cabinet fills your living room with the music 
of a distant orchestra — with all the beauty and 


volume of the original—or the wonderfully 


musical 


-IN A SINGLE CABINET-7O GIVE YOU Music from the air or records 


RCA RADIOLA47—Screen-Grid 


Radiola, Phonograph and Elec- 





faithful reproduction of a famous Victor record. 


And the new Screen-Grid Radiotrons in this 
superb instrument—with the special RCA 
Screen-Grid circuit—give a reserve of power 
such as has never before been possible in the 


electrical reproduction of sound. 


RADIOLA DIVISION 


RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ATLANTA-DALLAS-SAN FRANCISCO 


ICANN IRADDIOIIA 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON 
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ALIMAN 
DECORATORS... 


Available for 


US 


FOR WOOD PANELING 

YOUR ORNAMENTAL PLASTER WORK 
DECORATIVE PAINTING 

HOME ARCHITECTURAL INTERIORS 

IN THE 

SUNNY And to assist you in the selection of 
FURNITURE 

SOUTH DRAPERIES 


RUGS—CARPETS 
\ a LAMPS 
ART OBJECTS 


Decorators for Homes, Boats, Planes. 
INTERIOR DECORATORS—SEVENTH FLOOR 
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A. MARCHAND 


Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago Showroom: 820 Tower Court 





ELDoraDO 


the master drawing pencil” 


A BLUNT pyramip Of stone and steel, rising 
stark against the sky . . . the intricate de- 
tail of an entrance door . . . Eldorado will 
render both with the same facility—will 
give fine lines or broad masses, gentle 
grays or rich blacks as you wish. Eldo- 
rado’s smooth, strong lead is cased in 
straight-grained cedar—is rigidly graded 
—free from flaws. Many masters of draw- 
ing have called it ‘The Master Drawing 
Pencil.’’ Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Pencil Dept. 162-J, Jersey City, N. J. 
’ ’ ’ 


Write for free, full-length samples of Eldorado and of 
Dixon's Thin-Ex, colored pencils with thin lead of great 
strength and brilliance. 
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Antique English Furniture 


(Continued from page 128) 


men consistently lagged behind the 
times. Early 17th century yokels 
would still be conscientiously plodding 
along in the 16th century style handed 
down by the “rude forefathers of the 
hamlet”. The earlier the age, the viler 
were travelling conditions over the 
highwaymen-infested roads, and the 
longer ere the old country joiners 
heard of the latest fashion set by the 
London Court. 

Therefore, knowledge of where 
your antiques were made will be 
handy in determining their date. Re- 
member this point, and do not be 
overawed when some excessively con- 
fident connoisseur goes about assign- 
ing exact dates to every antique he 
sees. Believe me, it is the most palp- 
able bluff. From what I have said, you 
will see that it is quite possible for 
a chair, obviously of typical late 
Jacobean design to have been made 
actually in the reign of the first 
George, by the old, jog-alone rustic 
craftsmen. Of course, when a design 
is unmistakably country-made, one 
makes allowances in judging its date. 
Moreover, some pieces have a date 
carved on them. All these things help 
—though even that date may have 
been carved on fifty years after, 
when the piece changed hands! 

Actually, the best way to get a 
knowledge of period and good taste 
in furniture is—don’t be startled!— 
to design it yourself. It is not so ter- 
rible a task as it may sound. After 
reading about Elizabethan furniture, 
think to yourself: “I will sketch out 
my idea of a good Elizabethan Court 
cupboard”. I am aware that I can’t 
sketch for toffee, but what does that 





matter? The point is, that I shall 
need to hunt up some typically Eliza- 
bethan carving, to ransack my books 
for knowledge of what manner of in- 
lay, hinges, and turning these Eliza- 
bethans used; indeed, by such time as 
my weird and wonderful Court cup- 
board stands complete—in splendid 
defiance of every known law of per- 
spective—I shall have ascertained a 
hundred telling details about the fur- 
niture of the great Elizabethan age, 
which otherwise I should have 
missed.” 

In this way, at least, you will find 
yourself taking up a subtly different 
attitude towards any furniture you 
may see. 

You might, for instance, sketch one 
of those draw-tables that were first 


| coming into favour in the Elizabethan 


era; ingenious affairs, they are, their 
extending leaves sliding back neatly 
out of sight, when not in use, on a 
principle of sound craftsmanship 
which no modern designer has ever 
been able to surpass. You could give 
your table the fat, melon-shaped 
bulb-leg, that we always associate 
with the late Elizabethan table, taper- 
ing down like the lines of a vase, in 
the manner that connoisseurs usually 
accept as East Anglian—‘‘the East 
Anglian Vase-bulb”, it has been 
| called. 

The bulb is, in its earliest days, 
clearly divided into a cup and cover, 
| but later this lost its original mean- 

ing, and the division came to be in- 
dicated only by a small grooved ring. 

There could hardly have been much 
upholstery in Elizabeth’s reign, for 
we find Sir John Harrington com- 
plaining of “Great plank: forms and 
waynscot stools so hard that since 





great breeches were laid aside, men 
can skant endeur to sitt upon.” 


With the bitter, the sore tone o, 
this gallant knight, we can sympathize, 
for whatever points of fine design 
were manifest in the early chairs, we 
must admit that they are hard to 
“sitt upon”. Not until the reigns of 
James I, and Charles I, however, was 
any real quantity of upholstered fur- 
niture imported from Venice. 

The great hall was thus made a 
vastly more inhabitable place, and 
much time and thought was given to 
its) adequate decoration. The stair- 
case now comes into its own. 

A striking feature of Elizabeth’s 
time was the Court cupboard. Unlike 
the earlier Tudor cupboards, from 
which it was developed, the tops of 
this Court cupboard, or Buffet, was 
recessed; forming a useful ledge, on 
which stood the jewel-carved bulbs 
supporting the topmost canopy. 

This old oak furniture is linked 
with no great name; we know of no 
great designer who immortalized oak 
with his designs, as, later, Hepple- 
white and Chippendale did with 
mahogany, and Sheraton did to satin- 
wood; however, oak will live—stub- 
born, sturdy stuff, it is part of the 
English character for all time. 

Queen Elizabeth traveled about 
England a great deal; a fact brought 
out in an amusing quotation from 
an old letter of 1578, from one, Gil- 
bert Talbot, to his father, Earl of 
Shrewsbury: 

“On May Day I saw Her Majesty, 
and it pleased her to speak to me very 
graciously. In the morning about eight 
o'clock I happened to walk in the 
tiltyard under the hallery where Her 
Majesty useth to stand to see the 
running at tilt, where by chance she 
was, and looking out of the window. 
My eye was full towards her. She 
shewed to be greatly ashamed thereof, 
for that she was unready and in her 
nightstuff, so when she saw me after 
dinner, as she went to walk, she gave 
me a great fillip on the forehead and 
told my Lord Chamberlain, who was 
next to her, how I had seen her that 
morning and how much ashamed she 
was”. 

Another quotation may also enliven 
the Elizabethan bed in your mind. 
This is from a Dutch Travel book 
written in the reign of Queen Bess: 

The traveller, at an inn, addresses a 
chambermaid: 

“My shee frinde, is my bedde made, 
is it good?” 

Whereupon the chambermaid re- 
plies: “Yea, sir, it is a good feder bed, 
the scheetes be very cleane.” 

“Then”, says the traveller, ‘Pull 
off my hosen and warm my bedde, 
draw the curtinnes and pin them with 
a pinne. My shee frinde, kiss me once 
and I shall sleape the better... . I 
thank you, daire mayden”. 

From this one may gather that an 
Englishman’s love of a cosy “bedde”’, 
or a goodnight kiss from a comely 
maiden is as lasting as his affec- 
tion for his own traditional furniture. 





Eprtor’s Norr: This is the first of a 
comprehensive series of six articles by 
R. Goodwin-Smith on various kinds of 
furniture. In the December issue Wal- 
nut Furniture will be taken up in a 
manner sinular to this discussion of 
Early English Oak. Other articles in the 
are: Jacobean Furniture; Ma- 
hogany Furniture: Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, Adam and Hepplewhite. 


series 
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Custom Built Furniture 


made to order by master craftsmen, interpreting the furniture of Duncan 
Phyfe which is so well adapted to more American homes than any other style. 
Dining chair with choice of Damask covering, price $15.50. 
Dining arm chair with choice of Damask covering, price $19.50. 
Broken arch china cabinet, 13 glass in mullioned doors. Price $210.00. 


Dining table with center leaf in measures 6 ft. x 9 ft.; without leaf 4 ft. x 6 ft. Price $140.00. 
Beautifully inlaid sideboard with mixing shelf, can be had in any size desired. Price $350.00. 


The above pieces are all made of fine selected Honduras mahogany and each piece bears our name. 


Sold direct from our Studio only. Samples of covering sent on request. All prices include crating. 


“We build to order” 
Buckley of Binghamton — Binghamton, N. Y. 
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UCKED safely away 
above the dust and traffic, 
the penthouse roof ter- 
race brings new delights to 
city dwellers, and fresh prob- 
lems to their decorators. And 


on these problems SALTER- 
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INI is already prepared to lend : e] : 2 y 
SPECIALLY special assistance. ; ae ara A / 
DESIGNED HG A. 
SALTERINI craftsmen have designed 3 a ning wy Ae Fa 
FOR original Wrought Iron Furniture salsa ane | ae a 
RO O F that will help give two little trees 3 pape ay} 3 2 ts 7 
and a few feet of shrubbery every aap 4) 3| 31: : 
Fst elelics HEL] 
APARTMENTS appearance of invitation, however 2 5 ich 


high above the ground. Wrought 
Iron pieces for gardens and enclosed 
porches are equally successful in 
developing the invitation of the 


foyer or lobby. S 
-SAVOY-PLAZA 

An inspection will demonstrate the 

many possibilities of the new idea. 









Fifth Avenue, New York, 58th to 59th Streets 
Henry Ne Rost, Presiclent 





Decorators will be shown the new on, \ . 
designs at the Della Robbia Rooms. Large and Small Suites Now Leasing 
[inmediiate Occupancy 
ora Two to Four Room Suites in The Addition 
-Jonn-B: Salterin: Furnished or Unfurnished—Attractive Rentals 


£) 
Lee nt ee ete Same Management as The Plaza 
~ New JBS york: 























Decorator Wanted The 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


A thoroughly competent Pennsylvania Academp 
salesman-decorator now . 

; of the qfine Arts 
earning about $10,000 per ali al 
year will finda permanent Broad and Cherry Streets 
connection with a leading Philadelpiis 
New York house. Must The Oldest Art School in America 
be accustomed to highest Instruction in Drawing, Painting, 

A Sculpture and Illustration, Write 

type clientele. for Illustrated Circular. 

Also excellent opening 
in Florida for a designer- 
detailer of period furni- 
ture able to do color pet- TO RENT—Beautifully furnished new 
spective from blueprints. vesidence on 114 aeres of ground at Kennil- 


worth, Great Neck, L. J. Rental $12,000 

Marguerite Todhunter Agency yearly. Can be et Ee See 

srences required, done u rhe vo. 

109 East 34th Street pe ae se a 
New York City 


Erranor A. Fraser, Curator 








NSTEAD of foul-smelling, germ 

breeding, work-creating gar- 
bage cans, thousands of America’s 
modern homes have the 
Kernerator. The handy hopper 
door of the Chimney-Fed model, 
in or near the kitchen, receives 
garbage, tin cans, old papers, 
sweepings, etc. Falling to the 
brick combustion chamber in the 
basement, everything is air-dried 
for occasional lighting (a match 
does it—no commercial fuel re- 
quired—the discarded combusti- 
ble waste is the only fuel needed). 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE—SILVER 
SHEFFIELD—LOWESTOFT 


Special Linens and Chint 


For homes already built or new homes where chimney location is in- 
convenient, the Basement-Fed Kernerator is ideal. Costs about the same 
as a portable gas-fired incinerator of half the capacity and pays for 


cline “WE RNERATOR 
Send for Booklets Wincin ERATION 


KERNI R INCINI RATOR COMPANY ‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
2 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. for New and Existing Buildings, 


WOODVILLE AND COMPANY 
2052 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa, 





















MODERN 


FLOORY OF 





ACU ECNZEG 


DEVYIGN 


by 


SLOANE 





Modern decoration need not be bizarre. Done brilliantly it 
expresses in good taste the freedom from restraint and con- 
vention that typifies this interesting age. New forms. New 
| colors. New balance. It is a tribute that so many important 


W\S2 
modern schemes used W. & J. Sloane Linoleum as the deco- 7 





Free Portfolio 


rative base. “Styled by Sloane” is your guarantee of out- 
of Decorative Ideas 


Do you want decorative ideas 
for your home? We will glad- 
ly send you this portfolio of 


interesting interiors 1n colors, 


standing design and color. Sold by leading retailers every- 


where. W.& J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, N. J. 


together with valuable notes 
on principles in decoration. 
Write Clara Dudley, W.& J. 
Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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HTFUL DURBAN 


HARMINGLY different, this gem-like Riviera in the Gar- 
den Province of South Africa ... Gay, colorful, joyful 
Durban ... Here health and pleasure prosper in a setting 
of sparkling sunshine, zestful climate, the amazing blue of 
the Southern sky, the dancing waters of the Indian ocean. 
Luxurious hotels overlook spacious stretches of beach 
and a beautiful harbor alive with white- bellied sails of 
pleasure craft, with warships, whalers, windjammers .. . 
Delightful golf and yachting clubs . . . Sailing, sea bathing, 
surfing, angling, polo, cricket, horse-racing, motoring, 
high-class concerts, theatres ... all catering happily to the 
lovers of sport, recreation, leisure. 


Durban’s attractions provide an exquisite interval in a tour of 
South Africa’s many wonders ... Matchless Victoria Falls .. . 
Zimbabwe’s mysterious ruins... Kimberley’s famous diamond mines 
... Marvelous Cango Caves ... The gold mines of the Rand... 
Drakensberg Mountains... The Valley of a Thousand Hills... The 
great Kruger Big Game Preserve . . . and Historic Good Hope, 
the “Cape Beautiful.” 


Send for fully illustrated booklet to 


SOUTH AFRICAN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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Have You Seen the New Smooth-type 
4 CRAFTEX FINISHES...? 














. . . They lend character to 


America’s beautiful homes... 


of which the Mannes residence 


SRE 


is a distinguished exam ple — 
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EXTURE styles have changed. just short enough of it to create back- 
More subtle are the backgrounds in grounds of character which have sur- 
today’s residences of the better class. vived the centuries. Its variations are 
Architects and decorators are using legion—multiplied by the choice of 
more Craftex than ever before... but textures and tints which put into the 
not for the rough plastereffects, the bold hands of the skilled decorator the means 
swirls, and high reliefs once associated of producing walls that defy description. 





with texture finishes. i ; f 
Craftex, the original plastic paint, offers 


In their place has come a new type of opportunities for the expression of indi- 
Craftex finish ... not rough, not  viduality possessed by no other medium. 
smooth ... more smooth than rough. To be sure of Craftex results, be sure of 
It has the charm and simplicity of the your material. For your protection every 
earliest plaster work when craftsmen bag of genuine Craftex bears the Craftex 


labored for smooth perfection and fell name and trade-mark. 


QRAFIEX COMPANY 


37 Antwerp St., Brighton Station, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Photographs on this page are from the picturesque home of In Canada: Brandam- Henderson, Ltd., 
grap pag P q Montreal and Toronto 


Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell S. Mannes, Mamaroneck, N. Y.—John 
Matthews Hatton, Architect—New York Galleries, Inc., Deco- 
rators. Walls throughout are finished in Craftex (Waterfloat and 
other smooth-type finishes). Tinted in soft flat colors, these 
smooth Craftex walls create an unobtrusive background of charm 
and character for the furnishings of this beautiful home. Views 
shown are Living Room (upper right), Entrance Gallery (above), 
Texture Detail (lower right). REG ule pee made by the Craftex Company. 
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This is the Craftex trade-mark 
... It identifies genuine Craftex, 


Sunflex, and other materials 
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H. A. ELSBERG 


Antique Textiles 


For Decorators, Dealers 


and Architeets only 


40 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Member of Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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Set Tile plaques. Wall tiles, floor tiles and 


ceramic work of all kinds. Large variety of types and 





styles enable you to create your own decorative scheme 





from the standard designs and colours. Special jobs sup- 
plied with hand painted tile cut to fit. Architects and 


interior decorators apply for illustrated colour catalogue. 







spanish Turniture, lighting 


fixtures (faroles). Rugs, pot- 
tery including dinner and tea seat 





, and everything else that 


is made in Spa uitable for furnishing and decoratins 
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American As sociates 


MANUEL CARAGOL & SON ING. 


ESTABLI 19 





340 E. 44 ST. Phone Vanderbilt 0082 


NEW YORK CITY 


Send for our illustrated booklet 
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Visiting The Art Galleries 


(Continued from page 71) 








“The Philosophers”, from an etching by William Meyerowitz, property of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Courtesy Kleemann-Thormann Galleries, Ltd. 


Fifth Avenue, twenty exhibitions in 
the next two years. These exhibitions 
will include as complete a representa- 
tion as possible of the modern mas- 
ters, from Cézanne up to today. The 
organizers of this Museum of Modern 
Art are Miss Lizzie Bliss, Mrs. W. 
Murray Crane, Prof. Paul F. Sachs, 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan; Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., Treasurer; Mr. 
Frank Crowninshield. Secretary; and 
Mr. A. Conger Goodyear, Chairman. 
There is a firm belief that New York, 
fully awakened, would be able, in a 
few years, to create a public collec- 
tion of modern Art which would place 
her at least on a par with Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin. And it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that in ten 
years New York, with its vast wealth, 
its already magnificent private col- 
lections, could achieve perhaps the 
greatest modern museum in the world. 
The first exhibition will be open in 
New York in October, presenting one 
hundred or more drawings and paint- 
ings from France, including of course, 
Cézanne, Van Gogh, Seurat, Gauguin, 
Renoir. The Director of the museum 
will be Alfred H. Barr, Jr., who was 
qualified for this post by studies at 
Princeton and Harvard, his work at 
the Fogg museum, and abroad. 

The galleries of New York are 
opening so late this season that it is 
quite impossible to present at this 
time a really true or prophetic word 
of what is to be done during the 
winter. I found gallery after gallery 
closed, without even an intimation as 
to the opening date. 

This, however, was not the case of 
De Hauke and Co. This charming and 
always fascinating place opened Oc- 
tober first with an exhibition of mod- 
ern French paintings, collected, I 
understand, this summer by Mr. 
O'Toole of the De Hauke staff. The 
exhibition was interesting, but it 
filled me with that vague, uncertain 
response that an evtire collection of 
modern things always does, whether 
they be paintings, sculpture, furni- 
ture, rugs, dresses or houses. Some of 
the pictures interested me enormously, 
some repulsed me, some gave me a 
sense of intense amusement, some of 
profound irritation. The drawing we 
are using for this article, “Soupir’’, 
is a delightful Picasso of a delicate 
handling, slightly formal, yet with a 


rare grace and of a certain superi- 
ority of technique. There was a 
Laurencin, a drawing of a young girl, 
done so finely, yet skillfully, that one 
felt there almost her contempt for 
her subject. An enchanting Utrillo 
was an early study, I think, 1912, “A 
Church in Autumn”, filled with rich 
shadows and velvet silences. The 
painting, if not the church, induced 
reverence, and about the entire study 
was that Autumn sadness, perhaps 
symbolical as far as the church was 
concerned. 

Near the Utrillo was a portrait of 
an Italian woman, by Modigliani, 
which I disliked very much, with the 
typical narrow, close-set eyes and 
irritating expression. But Mr. O’Toole 
said that it was a great painting and 
I am sure he knows more about it 
than I do. 

Then a de Segonzac, “The Lake”, 
a mysterious lake, scarcely to be seen 
in the dank, black green which made 
you think it must have been an old, 
forgotten lake, musty and faded, with 
possibly some mysterious spell over 
it; but it did not seem like de Segon- 
zac. 

Soutine was represented with a 
painting of a valet, which made me 
think that he must have had some 
unpleasant experiences with French 
valets, so cringing and horrible was 
the attitude of the subject. For the 
rest, there were Derains and a Ma- 
tisse, with a stuffed doll reposing in 
a handsome room, and Rousseau’s 
“Paysage”, which can always give me 
a chill. 

The Reinhardt Galleries were not 
open for any exhibition but I found 
there some lovely pictures And the 
photograph of a splendid Toulouse- 
Lautrec, to come for the opening 
show, was given to me. I was told that 
Mrs. Reinhardt was bringing back 
some de Segonzacs and Utrillos, with 
possibly a Cézanne and almost cer- 
tainly a Renoir. So unquestionably 
many rare and beautiful things which 
will be shown to me on a later visit. 

Then I had the opportunity of at- 
tending the opening of the Roerich 
Museum on Riverside Drive, in which 
was an exhibition of Prof. Roerich’s 
collections from Tibet. Of greatest 
interest were seventy-six Tibetan 
Banner Paintings. There were also 

(Continued on page 136) 
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y EWEN. softly gleaming | 


No other metal has the soft lustrous beauty of 
Pewter. It adds a new beauty to the modern home | 
and provides metal ware for daily use which is at 
once durable, comparatively inexpensive and ever 
in the best of taste. 

Pewter by Poole, made from an ancient and 
famous formula, is guaranteed by the makers. 

, The designs are faithful copies of early American 

master-pieces. 

Ask your jeweler to show you Pewter by Poole 
in many fascinating designs, in all desired articles. 

If you seek gifts of unusual distinction, look to 
Pewter by Poole. 
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Write for illustrated catalog. 
POOLE SILVER COMPANY, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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ARTS & DECORATION 


The Bremen Contemporary Decoration 
(Continued from page 83) 


and blues of the floor and furniture 
and yet are completely true for the 
decoration itself. None of these works 
gives the impression, as does so much 
extraneous decoration, of having been 
foisted in from outside. They grow 
necessarily out of the plan of the 
whole and become a natural part,of 
it, instead of unrelated units. ; 
The preservation of a unity, of a 
unity of seeming natural, almost 
vegetable, growth is a dominant idea 
in contemporary decorative art and 
architecture, and the “Bremen” seems 
to be the best example of this on a 


* 


American bar in the smoking room of the steamer, Bremen. Designed by 
Dr. R. A. 


large scale so far constructed. For it 
gives scope for so many kinds of de- 
sign all subordinated to one plan: the 
architectural structure of the liner 


and the esthetic atmosphere proper to 
such a ship. That atmosphere is quiie 
as important, if less tangible, as tue 
purely structural form; and that is 
where the followers of Le Corbusier 
go wrong. If the passengers were to be 
all Corbusiers, and it might be an 
ideal world were it so, his idea of a 
ship where every detail emphasized 
that fact would be excellent. But it 
is in the essence of a liner that it 
is built to serve “homme moyen 
esthétique”, and so pure principles 
must in a measure be compromised, 
without sacrificing the unity of con- 
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© 
Schroeder 


ception. And it is in the success of 
this compromise with the feelings of 
the average contemporary man that 
lies the excellence of the “Bremen”. 


Visiting the Art Galleries 


(Continued from page 134) 


some highly interesting bronzes which 
came from the monastery of Tashi 
Lhunpo, the Lama who ruled Tibet 
from 1720 to 1780. In addition there 
were numerous Tibetan household 
utensils and several carved wooden 
altars of great interest. This exhibi- 
tion will be open to the public after 
October 17. 

I have not yet had the opportunity 
of see Mrs. Ehrich’s new collection of 
important English furniture, pewter 
and decorative objects; that is some- 
thing always to look forward to. But 
there has been much talk about the 
Ehrich Galleries in connection with 
the purchase and sale in this country 
of a beautiful and very important 


| Greuze, a reproduction of which we 


are using as one of our illustrations. 

The first exhibition at the Macbeth 
Galleries is a collection of portraits in 
pencil and oil by Paul Swan. There is 
a particularly interesting head there 
of Raquel Meller and some very lov- 
ing studies of his daughter, Paula 
Swan. 

Milch Galleries are planning to hold 
throughout the month of December, 
an exhibition of paintings by Maurice 
Fromkes, whose painting of the ‘“Sis- 
we are showing in this article. 
He is a resident of Spain, now, com- 
ing to Europe and America only for 
flying visits. He knows Spain and 
loves it, and his pictures make one 
feel that Spain knows and _ loves. 

_The Kraushaar Galleries were, hap- 
pily, open, and in the very back room, 


after passing through a succession of 
galleries hung with American and 
French etchings and lithographs, [ 
was ushered into the holy of holies 
where the treasures of Europe were. 
displayed, one by one. There were a 
Renoir, a rich, velvety de Segonzac, 
a very clear, vivacious and piquant 
Braque still life, and a Derain, whose 
work always seems a little stilted to. 
me. But of all the etchings and draw- 
ings, new and old, I found nothing - 
more satisfying nor technically ex- 
pert, more understanding of human 
nature, than John Sloan’s “Easter: 
Eve’’—one of our illustrations. 

At the Dudensing Galleries I was 
shown a photograph of a delightful 
still life that Mr. Dudensing explained 
was his prize picture for his summer 
exhibition. The artist, Mr. Duden- 
sing had discovered at Woods Hole 
last summer, and asked to exhibit 
some of his paintings in New York. 
Immediately the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy asked him to send some work 
and selected the prize still life for 
their fall exhibition. He has at present 
at the galleries a delightful little 
flower study done with the spirit that 
one feels in an old, old American 
living room, naive and a l'ttle faded, 
with something of the odor of pressed 
flowers about it. It is beautifully 
painted and set off in a frame of 
tarnished silver and faded rose. A de- 
lightfully sentimental memory of 
things still to be found in many: 
spots in untouched New England. 
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his cabinet, of walnut and 
oyster wood, is representative of the 
many worthy reproductions which 
Valiant offers, in addition to their 
selections of fine antique furniture. 


(This piece is now on display at the 
Valiant Galleries in Baltimore) 


ALIAN 

















| Decorators ~ Importers 
224-996 Charles Street, North 1822 Chestnut Street 
BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
1536 Connecticut Avenue 9 Rue de Seine 
WASHINGTON PARIS 


























FRENCH FURNITURE 


Period dpede eae ay 
Reproductions 


HE GROSFE’ ) collection of 
furniture incvudes both pieces 
copied from French, Spanish, Italian 
and English antiques, and others of 
strikingly original Modern design. 
Whether we are reproducing an his- 
toric piece or creating the newest of 
modernistic furniture, the basis of our 
work is sound design and superior 
craftsmanship. Interior decorators and 
their clients, interested in either period 
rooms or modern interiors will find 
inspiration in the Grosfeld collection. f Pres . 
ies idesoritor’s card will This page from our catalogue indicates the great variety 
; of pieces in Louis XV style to be seen in our showrooms 
admit you to our showrooms. ‘ 


Our catalogue—80 pages with 500 Albert @ros id Hue 
illustrations will be sent to any 9 * 


dealer or decorator on request. 
801-803 Third Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO SHOWROOMS LOS ANGELES SHOWROOMS 
1244 North Clark Street 207 North Vernon Avenue 








of the period warned 
the public in the most 
cocksure manner. When, 
for instance, it was pro- 
posed to build a rail- 
road from London to 
Woolwich, to carry live 
passengers instead of 
dead freight, at the 
nerve-wracking speed 
of eighteen miles an 
hour, the leading papers 
and periodicals of the 
United Kingdom were 
aghast at the audacious 
and foolhardy enter- 
prise. Said one smug 
editorial wiseacre: “We 
should as soon expect 
the people of Woolwich 
to be fired off upon one 
of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets, as trust them- 
selves to the mercy of 
such a machine, going 
at such a rate.” To 
these critics of dark- 
ness, all these early 
English railways were 
the dangerous mechan- 
ism of the devil. Here 
is what one of them 
frankly believed, and 
deliberately wrote in 
the intellectual Quar- 
terly Review: “As for those persons 
who speculate on making railroads 
general throughout the Kingdom, and 
superseding all the canals, all the 
waggons, mail and stage coaches, 
post-chaises, and, in short, every 
other mode of conveyance by land 
and by water, we deem them and their 
visionary schemes unworthy of no- 
tice”. Bang! 

Will Mr. Atterbury of the Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Crowley of the New York 
Central; Ralph Budd of the Great 
Northern, the venerated shades of Sir 
William VanHorne of the Canadian 
Railways, and of James J. Hill, Leland 
Stanford, Colis P. Huntington, Ed- 
ward H. Harriman and other pioneers 
of America’s great railway systems, 
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Designed 
for Beauty 



















HESS Cabinets in 
your home bring 
to you the finest mod- 
ern appointment for 
the bath. The large 
plate mirror of beveled 
glass with its perfect re- 
flection conceals the 
steel cabinet, pure 
white, as easily cleaned 
as a china dish— room 
for all toilet accessories. 
HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING CO. 
1226 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MAERRORED 
CABINETS 








HESS WARMING & 





VENTILATING CO. 

1226 S. Western Ave. 

Chicago, Llinois 

I am interested in Hess Mirrored Cabinets. | 

Send me complete catalog. | 

Name “— m 
d ’ 

Address Pa Gy % 





A picturesque Egyptian Police, mounted on an 
imperturbable 


Below—A fleet and indefatigable Basket Bearer outside 
the Wall of the Summer Palace near Peking, China. Cour- 
tesy of Dollar Steamship Line 


Holidays of the Heart 


(Continued from page 77) 





Government camel. Courtesy of 


Holland-America Line 


sit up and look at that Dark Age of 
Transportation, and smile grimly at 
its efficiency, comfort, safety and 
astounding luxury on the land and sea 
and in the air today! 

Nevertheless, the first organized 
personally-conducted railway trip— 
elaborately called “an excursion’”— 
was successfully carried out in one of 
those “visionary” trains. It ran the 
magnificent distance of twelve miles, 
from Leicester to Loughborough and 
back, on July 5, 1841, carried 570 of 
indefatigable Thomas Cook’s passen- 
gers to a Temperance Society Con- 
vention, for a round-trip fare of only 
one silver shilling! But more about 
those early and interesting modes of 
travel in the gossip of our later issues. 
We _ have here 
digressed for a 
moment, only to 
impress upon the 
present travel- 
coddled generation 
how superlatively 
fortunate, comfort- 
able, luxurious and 
fast it is in its 
transit for pleasure 


and profit. 
There are a par- 
ticularly large 


number of world 
tours scheduled for 
the coming winter 
by the leading 
travel bureaus and 
steamship lines. 
The literature con- 
cerning these is 
presented in forms 
as artistic as they 
are informing. 
Brochures, folders, 
maps, deck-plans— 
all effectively il- 
lustrated—may be 
obtained from| 
practically any of 
the bureaus’ or 
steamship offices in 
New York, Boston, 


. Glowing Jewels 





Montreal, New 
(Cont. on page 145) 
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Lamps Like 


= Je 





Ming Celadon base 
with shade of antiqued 
Chinese damask 











Rare 


and beautiful bases 
_.. shades of exqui- 
site color, and piquant ma- 
terials . * me beauty a 

dlow and Minor lamps is gem- 
Hie in quality. Our studios offer 
these gracious and lovely lamps 1n 
a diversity of styles that makes t 
possible to choose among these lamps. 
for any type of interior. Bases of 
old world ceramics with shades of 
softly colored silk ... Colonial brass. 
and pewter lamps with gingham or 
glazed chintz shades .. - Oriental 
bases with shades of old Chinese 
silks—the variety makes its 
appeal to both deco- 
rator and client. 


















Flambé Chia Ch’ing 
period base with shade 
of old Kosu silk 


Mid-western showrooms: 
MARVIN SIMONS 
Michigan Theatre Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Western showrooms: 


W. J. SAYLOR 


Wilshire Tower Bldg. 5514 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 2nd floor. 


Eastern Factory and showrooms: 


LUDLOW & MINOR 
240 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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io, ey . : < Se ave cordially invited to 
%: _ eee ae > —— Se eee inspect the offerings in these 
| — g mee 2. RS | Showrooms... purchases may 
be subsequently arranged 
through your dealer 
or decorator. 


LIVING ROOM - BEDROOM 

DINING ROOM - ODD CHAIRS 

CABINETS - TABLES and other 
OCCASIONAL PIECES 


PAG 


NEW YORK 


216 East 45th Streét 


PHILADELPHIA 


Manufa@urers Exchange Building 
232-248 North Eleventh Street 


CHICAGO 
623-633 South Wabash Avenue 


LOS ANGELES .. 
Wilshire Boulevard and 
New Hampshire Avenue 


OFFICE and FACTORY 
43-82 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Chesterfield 


FURNITURE CO. '*S*NEW YORK 
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- Announcement — 


R. BERTRAM 
NEWHOUSE has 


returned from an exten- 





FIRE SCREENS 
ANDIRONS & FIRE TOOLS 
REPRODUCTIONS IN HAND 

WROUGHT IRON 
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Knotty Pine Rooms 





sive tour of the European 
Art Centers where he has 


Booklet on request 


and 

HOWE ORNAMENTAL IRON, Inc. 
540-552 W. Poplar Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Early English 
aoe ew Oak Panelling 
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acquired many important 





paintings. This collection 
of Old and Modern Mas- 


ters is perhaps the most 








REPRODUCED WITH 
TIMBERTONE 


BAGS Secure the charm of old 


panelled rooms without the 
prohibitive cost of wood. 





interesting group that 


has been shown in 
Samples of materials, satin linings, 


this country. 


sent on request 


Timbertone is not a east 







The 


NEWHOUSE 


sent postpaid on It is fireproof 
and money re- and will not warp, crack 
is returned or shrink 


within three 


Bags will be 
receipt of check 
funded, if bag 
















in good order, GAVEL SE ReIeBsS 
| days. Permanent exhibits at 
| The Architects’ Sample Corp. 
r 101 Park Aye., New ‘York TH en , 
| ye “3 pee and ut ue SRawecbais, SREBS S72 STREET Nex ork 
9'% inch fo) 
I'rames $15.00 
ce : ES 484 N. KINGSHIGHWAY ~/7 Jouis 
M FO erent ne | THE STONETONE COMPANY & 
MRS FRANKLIN McKEY 211 East 45th Street 
Westb Rd. 4 
143 EAST 57" STREET fhe gia New York 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 
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Four Important Directoire Panels 


HE interesting wall paper panel 

shown is one of a set of four taken 
from a chateau in Touraine, carefully 
mounted on linen and imported by 
O’Hana & de Cordova. They are prob- 
ably the work of Dufour and were 
printed from wood blocks about 1800 
by Madere, Pére. The subjects are 
from Greek mythology, the other three 
being: 5 


LA COURSE AUX CHARS 
14 feet 8 inches by 6 feet 6 inches high 


L'EMBARCATION POUR CYTHERE 
8 feet 2 inches by 6 feet 6 inches high 


LE TEMPLE A VENUS 
14 feet 8 inches long by 6 feet 6 inches high 









ee 





senile} feet long by 6 feet 6 inches high 


QONANAe peCORDOW 


Spanish and French Antiques 
Rare Fabrics : : Objetsd Art 
148 East 50th Street, New York Murray Hill 2690 


LA GROTTE AUX NYMPHES . . 
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= ' Louis XV Console 
Table, beautifully carved in 
walnut, possesses color and 
patine of unusual interest. 
The table top is marble. This 
piece is an accurate repro= 
duction of a console table -s 


now in the Louvre. 


x 4 


&A Belmont ® 


2138 LOCUST STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Objets d’Art 
Antique Furniture 


coeececcese. Interior Decoration 








Very fine genuine antique George 

I. walnut armchair with scroll arms 

| and carved cabriole legs. 

| Covered in rare 17th Century 
green velvet and trimmed with old 
fringe. Back also covered in 17th 
Century green velvet. 

=> — —— — ——— 




















An 


inter pretation 


by NorMAN 
Bet GEDDES 


RILLIANT, burnished black, 
strikingly contrasted by 
chromium nickel, perfectly ex- 
presses the modern spirit as Nor- 
man Bel Geddes has interpreted 
it in this new bedroom ensemble. 
It is shown here with the two 
types of beds from which you 
may choose—one with its severe 





straight end and the other with 
ingeniously contrived compart- 
ments for shoes or other small 


| A L |B) ; S 5 Largest Retazlers of articles. For the plain twin beds, 


dresser and hanging mirror, chif- 
Simmons Sleeping Equipment forette, vanity, night table, arm 
chair, chair and rocking chair the 


, price is $1015; the same suite 
AOS DiS ON AVENUE —N EW YORK with compartment end_ beds, 


Pro MORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE—CHICAGO $1115. Individual pieces may be 
MMs ER BU Lepr N-G-=— D Er RO l-T purchased separately. 
#61006) BRO A -D)-'S-TSR-E-E- TNE W.A.B.K 
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PAR EXCELLENCE 
IN CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


The Exceptional Character 
of our Clothes for Formal, 
Business, and Sport Attire 
is Reflected by our Large 
and Prominent Patronage. 


Our Representatives visit 
the Principal Cities in the 
Middle West—dates will 
be sent upon application. 


ss te a al “eas 
Yew York: 








Het Best a the Current Movies 














ate now available for 


HOME SHOWINGS 


All the current Universal Pictures, 
including Features and Short Sub- 
i jects, Comedies, Drama, Westerns. 




































Laur td Lak af L¢ and, 4 

Joseph Schildkraug |) : : 
! vy i Write for complete Illustrated Catalog, 
St oy 


BO. AL i or Telephone Circle 7100 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


(Non-Theatrical Division) 


CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WROUGHT 
IRON TABLES 


As mirrored 

lass tops of 

cobalt blue, azure bl 
green, amber, gold 
amethyst another 
charming Walton crea 
tion. Tables are 15 inches 
high and 24” or 30” in 
diameter. Write today 
for interesting folder 
describing work of 
the Walton Studios, 


auc 


J. Leo Grog Sth Ave 
Now ¥ ck Cit 


EEE. WALTON 
iin ees i! v DIOS 
119 WEST LAKE ara T... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOW ABOUT A NICE 
OBJET DART 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY TABLE? 
wv 


S there something vaguely incomplete about your library 
table? Do your weekend guests wander about it in 
search of something, only to turn sadly away? : 
Our Artful Decoration Department has devised a 
library table accessory which is just the thing to correct 
this unhappy situation. This unique decoration not only 
ornaments the dark, barren corners of any library table, 
but also sends weekend guests into remote corners of the 
room and keeps them quiet for several minutes at a time. 


The decoration is made of a fine, white material called 
“paper.” On this “paper” is printed the output of our very 
brightest artists and writers. The finished product is then 


labelled a “weekly magazine,” or simply, “The New 
Yorker,” 


E 


So versatile is this decoration that it furnishes just the 
right touch of brightness whether your library is Spanish, 
Colonial or Renaissance; so entertaining and informative 
is it, so full of news on the local theatre, sports, where to 
shop, dine and dance, that it has been known to keep its 
readers out of their libraries for weeks, the while they 
scurried madly about New York, just having fun. And its 
keen satire, its wit and subtlety have even gone so far as 
to decorate people’s minds with a fresh viewpoint! 
Wouldn't that be grand? 


All you have to do is clip the coupon and send in five 
dollars ~ which is a pretty small price to pay for having 


your library table decorated for a whole year, don’t you 
think ? 


pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Tur New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to Tur New Yorker for — 
[] 1 Year — $5.00 [] 2 Years — $8.00 
(Posrage: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year) 
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Cravats, $6.50 each 


French Linen French Crepe 
$2.50 each $4.50 each 


DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 


French Silk Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Lounge Robe, and is 
Lounge Suit of Luxurious Quality are here illustrated “9 


French Silk Lounge Robe, $175.00 Illustrated Brochure sent upon request french Silk Lounge Suit, $225.00 


Al Monograms § additionar Si (XK 
to the prices here quoted e 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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The Gentleman’s 


The Lady’s 


Tailor Tailor 


For For 


Business fied elson Cross Saddle 
Established nae 
Sport 1888 ( O Riding Coats 
Breeches 


580 FIFTH AVENUE or Jodhpurs 


Formal attire N. W. Corner 47th Street 


i ee NEW YORK 


or 





Telephone: BRYant 2040 
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Lloyd 
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| The Enlarged and Remodeled Galleries of 
PLAZA ART ROOMS Inc. 






9-11-13 East 59th Street, New York 
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Imported Wallpapers 











“‘Lloyd’s new “Butterfly and Lady” 
imported wallpaper is artistic im 
design, and exceedingly durable 
in quality. It may be had in a 
number of color combinations. 
Ask your dealer or decorator to 
show you Lloyd sample books, or 
write to any establishment listed 
below. : 


W.H.S. Lloyd Co., INC. 


NEW YORK—48 West 48th Street 
BROOKLYN—570 Atlantic Avenue 
NEWARK— Central Ave. & Washington St. 
CHICAGO —434 So. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON—420 Boylston Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1620 Spsuce Street 
































With Loving Care| =: ERAN) SELES 
we Tuck them : 
: ae A View of the Entrance 
Away ae so Ger aoe 
=A. Ninth Street 
: , 
for the Winter 












































By the rearrangement of several galleries a sales room with 


They’ve had a glorious farewell a seating capacity of between three and four hundred, (JOHN H. WHITWELL, Ino.) 
party—these flowers of ours .. . tastefully decorated and finely equipped, has been created See eee en CCA 
riots in color . . . dressed in their and a setting provided for exhibitions and sales of first NEW HAVEN, CORN. 290 York Street 
dazzling tints and shades . . . rate collections during the coming season. (H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 

i d ; is SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—111 Chestnut Street 
dancing around in the autumn (H. M. HODGES & BRO.) 
breezes . . . gladdening our Auction Sales Conducted By TORONTO, CANADA—1 Wellington St. W. o 
hearts with their pretty faces... Messrs. E. P. @ W. H. O'REILLY (F. C, DAVIDGE & CO., Ltd.) 
But quite soon now their little Member Antique and Decorative Arts League Over 40 years importers of good wallpapers 











heads will nod in slumber . . . 
and then we must do our part. 
Both the tubers we dig, and the 
perennials and shrubs that are at 
home in the earth all winter 
need a little winter protection. 
Tubers and bulbs should be 
packed away carefully in well in- 
sulated containers to protect 
them againet dampness or exces- 
sive heat or cold, so they will not 
shrivel or suffer other injuries. 
We’ve a special pamphlet illus- 
trating and telling about pack- 
ing bulbs and tubers that you 
may have if you wish. 



































MILCH 


GALLERIES 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, 
Furniture and Decorations 








ITALIAN SUBJECTS 
Then, every gardener also has 
an investment in permanent 
plants which will suffer certain 
loss unless protection is afforded 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY. Anderson. New, revised edition. With 80 full-page 





plates and 120 text illustrations. $6.00 
against winter killing. The year- NesTRATE 

ly loss due to winter killing is iS CE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. Cummings. 
enormous, yet it may allie Illustrated, 2 volumes. $12.50 


avoided simply by using a winter 
mulch of GPM (Granulated 
Peat Moss) spread around the 


| SMALLER ITALIAN VILLAS AND FARM HOUSES. 


Lowell. 125 plates and numerous text illustrations. $20.00 












THE GARDENS OF ITALY. Bolton. Hundreds of full-page “Baby Foun”  Chisied ERG 











roots. plates with historical and descriptive notes. $25.00 6" High—By Hemsz Warneke 
| CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. Bumpus. CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

E | Mee aera eee. med Paintings of Ireland 
ITALIAN INTERIORS AND FURNITURE. Hunter. 200 By POWER O’MALLEY 

Bienplete Wutoniatiet plates with over 500 illustrations. 2 vols. $60.00 New Sculptured Works 


By HEINZ WARNEKE 
November 4th to 16th 


will gladly be furnished on request. In- 
quiries regarding specific plants will receive | §| 
personal attention. Sample (trial) bale 
$1.50 postpaid. Large, 20-bushel bale, suff- 
cient to cover 300 sq. ft. one inch deep $4, 


f.o.b. New York 


Atkins & Durbrow, inc. 


M-25 BURLING SLIP 


Ry New York, N. Y. 4 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Arts €° Decoration 


| 578 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Recent Paintings 
By HAYLEY LEVER 


November 18th to 30th 


108 West 57th Siecett 
NEW YORK 
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y 
TURKEY 


» @AND NO 
TROUBLE 


Come 
Chalfonte-Haddon 
Thanksgiving, where 


for a 
Hall 


every’ 


down 


thing is done for you. 





and no trouble. 
Tables crowded with fes- 
tivity—and no confusion. 
Dining-rooms—luxurious’ 


ly appointed. 


Sunrooms, a gymna- 
sium, squash courts, Sandy 
Cove—a playroom for 
children; the near-at-hand 
cean—all are here. And 


the homelike 
spirit that makes people 


over all is 


come and bring their fami- 
lies to ChalfonteHaddon 
Hall. 


Come with your family 
for the whole week. Golf 
a little, ride a little, or bask 
in a deck-chair in the sun. 
Write for rates and litera- 
ture. A Motoramp Garage 
adjoins the hotel. 


CHALFONTE - 


HADDON HALL 


ae GAN EEC CIT Y 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


hh 
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Holidays of the Heart 


(Continued from page 138) 





Above—The Devil Dancers of Kandy, Ceylon—joyous hullabalooers when- 
ever travelers appear. Courtesy of Raymond and Whitcomb Co. 


Orleans, 
Seat 


Indies, Panama, 
tral and South 
Honolulu, 
iterranean, 
Japan, 
Asia, 


the Holy 


Line alone 
the Mediterra- 
nean—a panora- 
ma of Old World 
beauty and in- 


terest in balmy 
weather from 
next January to 
April. 

It looks, in- 
deed. like a long 
period of lively 
travel from, to 
and throughout 
the Old World 
and the New. 


People are rapid- 
ly becoming con- 


scious of the 
essential * place 
that recreative 
travel occupies in 
daily life. They 
buy its boon, its 
educational 
values, its rest, 
recreations, com- 
forts, luxuries, 


diversions, pleasures as they buy their 
obvious necessaries from day to day. 
rational view of 


And _ this 


San Francisco, 
tle and other American ports. 
Shorter cruises to Cuba, 
Virgin Islands, 

America, 
the South Seas, 

Egypt, 
the Philippines, 


India, 


Land embark from 
Atlantic, Pacific, 
| British Columbian ports. 
schedules four cruises in 





Los Angeles, 


the West 
Cen- 

Hawaii, 
the Med- 
Australia, 
Africa, Europe, 
in my heels, 
Canadian and 
The French 


Two-Guns—W hite-C alf, famous Black- 

feet Indian, whose austere head adorns 

our nickel coin. Can be seen in and 

around Glacier Park, on the Great 
Northern Railway 


travel’s 


benefits is destined to make all of us 
occasional or habitual 
many strange parts of the world. 
John Masefield, bird and bard of 
many sea songs and chanties, reveals 
the longing in most of us in his 
Wanderer’s Song: 
“A wind’s in the heart of me, a fire’s 


travelers in 


I am tired of brick and stone and 
rumbling wagon-wheels; 
I hunger for the sea’s edge, the limits 


of the land, 

Where the wild 
old Atlantic is 
shouting on the 
sand.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF  WORLD-voY- 
AGING 
Sophisticated 
travelers of fre- 
quent flights, 
have, of course, 
vivid and abiding 
impressions of a 
tour ’round the 
world. If each of 
us enjoyed but 
one such master- 
experience in a 
lifetime it would 
be the wisest in- 
vestment we had 
ever made. No 
misfortune could 
divest us of the 
memories once 


garnered in the highways and byways 
of the earth. Such gains remain intact 
(Continued on page 147) 


Below—Impressive Ruin of a Greek Theatre at Taormina, Italy, on the Medt- 
terranean shore—Mt. Etna in the distance. Courtesy of Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
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THE DELUXE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


CRUISE 








Frank’s Eighth Annual 
Cruise De Luxe, Cunard 
R.M.S. Scythia from New 
York, Jan. 28, 1930 


D4 years’ travel experi- 
ence brilliantly culminates 
in Frank’s eighth cruise to 
the Mediterranean ... 
aboard a ship seven times 
tried and proved superb 
for winter cruising. 


67 perfectly planned days 
... over a skillfully routed 
sea-path to ports of pleas- 
ure, fashion and romance 
... with an exceptionally 
long visit in Egypt and the 
Holy Land... and includ- 
ing such unusual ports as 
Cattaro, Tunis, Venice, 
Palermo, Taormina, 
Malta, Ragusa... in addi- 
tion to the usual Mediter- 
ranean countries. An itin- 
erary turned into a thrill- 
ing adventure, a daring 
sum-total of all others. 


Naturally sucha cruise has 
a wide appeal . . . essen- 
tially necessitating early 
bookings, at rates from 
$950... including an 
elaborate program of 
shore excursions, Cu- 
nard’s finest First Class 
service and cuisine, a free 
stopover in Europe and 
return by any Cunard 
steamer. The membership 
is strictly limited io 390 
... half capacity. 


Full details on request 


Established 1875 


PRANK 


fT Oo Ri 
eM: P AUN vi 


542 FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., NEW YORK 
480 PARK AVE. at 58th ST., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO .. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES. . 


. 1529 Locust Street 

e 175 No. Michigam Avenue 
« 29 Geary Street 
108 So. Spring Street 
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OPENING ON NOVEMBER THIRD OF THE NEW .. 


FIFTY-SIXTH: Suess 
GALLERIES | 


THE SCULPTURE CENTRE OF AMERICA 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE ROMAN BRONZE WORKS 


RICCARDO R. BERTELLI, Present 


FEATURING EXHIBITIONS OF 


SCULPTURE 


PAINTINGS ETCHINGS 
ANTIQUES DRAWINGS 


BY 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


DIRECTOR OF EXHIBITIONS 


Mrs. RENA T. MAGEE 


6. EAST 36™) SIREEI Ne 


FORMER LOCATION OF P. W. FRENCH & co. 
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Holidays of the Heart 


(Continued from page 145) 


+o. fortify us against the bleak days 
ate harsh disappointments of barren 
tomorrows. 

A world voyage, occupying, say, 
140 days from the home port to port, 
and covering from 30,000 to 33,000 
miles, including ship, train, airplane, 
motor coach, bus, camel and elephant 
trips, is not merely a matter of “see- 
ing things”. Its psychology has a pro- 
found influence upon our lives wher- 
ever we may carry on thereafter. The 
new power of comparison and .of 
appraisal with which a deliberate view 
of the world invests a traveler is 
worth far more than the time and 
cost of many voyages. 

Think of a world-voyage, expertly 
planned within a period of 140 com- 
fortable days, on which you visited 
and leisurely explored many cities, 
villages, ports, their historic shrines, 
monuments and national structures, 
and observed the colorful peoples and 
strange customs of the following 
twenty-four countries: Cuba, Panama, 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Formosa, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Spain, Straits Settle- 
ments, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, India, 
Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Morocco, France, Germany, 
Algeria, Gibraltar and Madeira. This 
is not only the actual itinerary of 
several such voyages; but includes 
visits to ninety-three foreign cities, 
towns and villages. 

We need not orchestrate the obvi- 
ous wisdom, wealth and pleasure of 
uch an impressive experience! 


WORLD EVENTS ALONG THE WAY 


Heretofore current travel literature 
has largely confined itself to sights 
and scenes; to the beauty of foreign 
lands; the glory of their historic 
buildings; the glamour of native life. 
But travelers over the long round-the- 
world trail or the shorter trip here 
and abroad would find additional in- 
terest and pleasure in a fore-knowl- 
edge of the major events which, 
occurring in the countries visited, 
may be brought within their oppor- 
tunity to attend. 

Such outstanding events of world 
interest as the Passion Play, at 
Oberammergau, Southern Bavaria, Ger- 
many; the grand operatic perform- 
ances in Italy; the great yacht, horse. 
hydroplane, motorboat and foot races 
of England; golf, tennis, swimming 
tournaments and rowing regattas here 
and abroad; the Durbars, elaborate 
tiger hunts and religious conventions 
of India; the Salon and other art ex- 
hibitions of France; the notable book, 
picture, silver and furniture auctions 
in England, Europe and elsewhere; 
the drama in all foreign countries; 
the Olympic Games; the Mardi Gras; 
winter sports in Canada, the Adiron- 


dacks, Northwestern and Southwest- 
ern United States, Switzerland, Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries; 
the long British holiday on August 
11th, its grouse and pheasant shooting 
over the moors; salmon fishing in 


Scottish lochs and Norwegian lakes | 
and fjords; trap shooting matches at | 
Monte Carlo and other Med- | 


Nice, 
iterranean and French resorts; a boar- 
hunt in the Black Forest; perdrix 
shooting in Alsace; the meets of 
mountaineering clubs in the Alps; the 
frequent long hikes of German walk- 
ing clubs; the national and _ inter- 
national political, financial, social, 
educational and literary conventions 
and congresses in session in many 
parts of the world; native fairs, fes- 
tivals and expositions—all these, and 
hundreds of other current events, are 
often interesting to a great body of 
American travelers. 

The same is true of events in the 
United States and Canada; on the 
Pacific Coast; in Hawaii, Australia, 
New Zealand and in South American, 
Atlantic, Pacific and _ trans-Pacific 
ports. Indeed, industry, commerce, 
art, the sciences, learned bodies, na- 
tional sport and athletic societies, all 
the progressive organizations of 
civilized mankind, are meeting here. 
there, everywhere in this day of rapid 
transit from many parts of the globe 
to centers of common interest. Dis- 
tant borders and foreign languages 
dissolve before man’s enterprise and 
the travel and communicative facil- 


ities which gird the earth in the sec- | 
ond quarter of an astounding century. | 


This live element from month to 
month will be an informing, interest- 
ing and reliable fixture of our Travel 
Department. 


Epitor’s Note: This is the second of 
a series of articles designed to purvey 
Travel to the reader as an essential ex- 


perience of intelligent and progressive 


living. These articles are not, will not 
he, confined to the threadbare descrip- 
tive formule which have heretofore 


‘significance and ruined the 
force of magazine Travel Departments— 
so called. On the contrary, our Travel 
Department editor does not believe that 
any general body of readers wishes to 
read about one specific voyage in a hun- 
much as to discover the 
and substance of the benefits of travel 
itself. The philosophy and the ra- 
tionale of travel are more interesting to 
a greater number of potential travelers 
than the wearisome repetition of tour 
and land descriptions already published 
by the steamship and railway companies. 

Requests have been made to us by 
transportation officials for leave to quote 
from or republish our October article, 
entitled “The Privilege of Leisure’. Our 


paled the 


dred so soul 


travel articles may, of course, be quoted 
from or republished by giving the usual 
credit to magazine and author. 
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0 PORTO RICO! To Santo 

Domingo! “Isles of En- 
chantment”—garden spots of 
ae loveliness enriched 
by four hundred years of 
Spanish splendor. 


De Pived f; 


Cruises 


it DA AYS 3 
All Expenses * 
less service. Stop-overs permitted. 


- 1,0 ® Fascinating motor sight-seeing trips 


-@ in and about San Juan and Santo 
an d up 


Sailings every Thursday. Luxurious 
S. S. *Coamo” or “San Lorenzo” 
your home for entire cruise. Wide 
range of accommodations and fault- 


r— 





Domingo City included in rate. 


For Literature and Information address 


POPTO PICO LINE 


_ 1 | Cruise Department > 
25 Broadway, New York 
Or any Authorized Tourist Agent 
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| Unrivaled as to Location ~~~ 
_ Distinguished throughout the World 
for its Appointments and service 


THE 


ERED STERRY 
PRESIDENT 2 
OHN D. OWEN 
dl MANAGER 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 7 CENTRAL PARK 
NEW YORK — 


C ABLE 





D ESS: PLAZA New YORK 
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This free booklet { 
describes— 


NE of the most interesting and 
valuable home reading courses 
ever created — 


~ 


ae that will give you knowl- 
edge that will add vastly to your 
enjoyment of life, that will be of great 
practical value, and that will equip 
you to practice a fascinating profes- 
sion if you so desire. 


Why Learn Interior Decoration? » 













ECAUSE it will enrich your life exactly as the study of music and Because it will give you the great satisfaction of having absolute ; 
B art does, adding greatly to your enjoyment of the beautiful things knowledge of what is genuine and what is correct in every period 3 
with which you come into contact day by day in your own home and and style of furniture and decoration. No matter how accustomed 
the homes of your friends. one may be to beautiful things, no matter how fine one’s instinct 


for beauty may be, a knowledge of the principles of Interior Dec- 
Because it will be of great value and usefulness, and add vastly to orating is essential to sound judgment. And there is intense satis- 


your pleasure, in all the furnishing and decorating you will do in your faction in being able to “place” and evaluate a room and its contents 
home through the years to come. at a glance. 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Home Study Course in Interior Decoration 


was prepared only a few years ago by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Nancy V. McClelland, two of America’s greatest authorities and is con- 


A Fascinating Career If You Want One! 


ducted by Ina M. Germaine. It is absolutely authoritative and reliable ; When you complete the Course you will be qualified to practice 
and frequent changes and additions have kept it completely up-to-date. interior decorating as a profession, if you care to do so. There is no 

Its twenty-four lessons will give you a thorough and complete train- career more satisfactory for the cultivated man or woman, and none 
ing in every branch of the art. A lesson will come to you every two which offers greater rewards. This booklet tells you much about it. 
weeks and can be learned in a few hours of attentive reading. Individual This course is approved as a Correspondence School under the laws 
attention, criticism and additional instruction given to every subscriber. of the State of New York. 


Send this Coupon for Beautiful BOOKLET—Free 


jon SS 
Arts & Decoration Home Srupy 

Course 1n Iytertor DEcoRATION 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Extract from one of many Letters 
in our Files 

















“T know of no one thing that has given me such a 

wealth of pleasure and information, and at the same Send me your new free brochure describ- 
time yielded me returns all out of proportion to the ing your course. 

cost. Last year I built a model home and decorated it med 

completely. Over people visited it in three T 

Sips Wnadints: Eapwted oe (ot taraviormiach rane N OMDB Disc toaceso atte seiatncenssveenwaate see 
before I took up your oul wand 1 have no hesita- 

gnemp Caving’ than T-atenliite thu iclocese athne Tie AMATO S re teieetassessnce Seeececc eck sista 
to your splendid course. The lessons were so thorough 


that when the Women’s Club asked me to speak on 
Colonial furniture I had no hesitation.” 
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HE popularity of French period fabrics is not due to the fact that 
their inception occurred in some of the most stirring and romantic 
eras of history, but rather that they are exquisite in coloring and 
interesting in motif and texture, <@& Louis DV, reflects the grand 
manner when that monarch was at the peak of his military tri- 
umphs. Louis XV and Louis XVI, court life and extravagance 
with feminine influence in the ascendency. These are three periods 
which reflect luxury, power and wealth. Later on France proved 
that economy need not be ugly and simple textures could be 
charming. — Decorators with a problem in any of the French 
periods appreciate the authenticity of this collection. Among the 
recent new French items is the Louis X V brocade illustrated 


above. It 1s No. 24536 and there are two additional talors: 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 


730 FIFTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 1 PHILADELPHIA , LOS ANGELES 





Ns Caney whe ©. ON 


r 


SAN FRANCISCO 





\ 


The cheer leader— 





More genuine pleasure ...more hearty ® 






cheer ... Camel gains on every play. Go 
into a huddle with yourself and a pack of 


Camels... and yow’re all set. 


© 1929, R. J. Reynold 
Company, Winstor r, 
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GIFTS - The leaves of the calendar turn toward Christmas — 
and the world’s imagination centers around gifts. For lasting 
beauty, there never has been anything move cherished than the gift 


of fine jewels or precious metals from institutions famous for both. 


BLACK STARR & FROST- 
GORHAM, 1 


Eeleb ae Har A Vee sNGUi rE a GlOORSNGE IRS 41s 0 eS DRE Bet, NEW YOR K 


S1O Us BVAINEP T ON : : : PAEM BEAGH 


Associated with SPAULDING-GORHAM, INC., Chicago and Paris 





©s. S- &F.—G. INC *29 


BURLINGAME 
PUBLIC 


LIB. 
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CHARLES of LONDON 





INTERIORS 
OLD PANELLED ROOMS 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES 


2 WEST 56TH STREET NEW YORK 730 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON 56 NEW BOND STREET, W. 1 


ember of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 











ARTS & DECORATION, December, 1929. Published every month. Volume XXXII. Number 2. Publication Office, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Subscription price $6.00 a year; 
two years, $10.00; three years, $12.00; single copies, $0.50; foreign subscriptions, $1.00 additional for postage; Canadian subscriptions, $0.50 additional. Entered as second-class 
matter March 5, 1919, at the post office in New York City, under the act of March 8, 1879, Copyrighted, 1929, by Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Inc. Registered U. S. Patent office 
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You are cordially invited 
to visit our enlarged 
Madison Avenue Salons. 
Please bring the card of 
your interior decorator or 


Jurn iture dealer. 
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. Jeucs . . . . . 
Ae 1s easy for one s imagination to people this gracious setting 


with the foumeal figures of the court of Louis xv. 


Yet without difficulty one can picture, too, one’s own family 
to-day moving among such charming things as these. For 
it is part of the genius of Jacques Bodart that its adapta- 
tions always bespeak the home and its activities, and never 


the cold, impersonal “museum.” 


WLC Chodartibre 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


CANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
New York : 585 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles: 5514 Wilshire Blvd. Paris: ] 1 rue Payenne 
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Lung, Kang-hsi and Jades, corals, lapis lazuli, turquoise, and other hard 
ig Periods stones of exceptionally fine quality 


THE CLAPP & GRAHAYWS 


EARLY AMERICAN, ENGLISH AND REPRODUCTION SILVER 
PAINTINGS—PORCELAINS—BRONZES—FINE ARMS AND ARMOUR 


514 Madison Avenue (vet. 53rd and 54th) New York City 





Estates Appraised and Purchased Antique Gold and Silver Bought 
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~ HOFSTATTER. 


Snterior Architects ano Decorators 
Creators and Makers of Distinctive Furniture 


668 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Our window at 715 Fifth Avenue, which has acquired international fame 


OBJECTS 4@F (AR, FT ABE det 
ANTIOUE AND MODERN 


PURNERURE 


f 


“Wn “aumgarten E (4 Gc 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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© 1929, Kittinger Company 


[52 Period Furniture Finds a New Place 
in Christmas Giving 
“HERE is a growing appreciation of the Christmas Gift that 


can bev cherished for generations. You will experience a 


new gratification in selecting a charming Kittinger masterpiece 





to be treasured year after year ina home near and dear to you. 





y 

There are more than six hundred pieces of Kittinger Authentic a 

Period Furniture, all in solid Cabinetwoods ... principally American Wal- : i 

nut, Honduras Mahogany, Oak and Maple ... many exact» reproductions I 
of famous museum pieces ... others with design, motif and craftsmanship 


of thes old masters that will live as heirlooms. 


Visit a Kittinger Showroom near you or write for a special Christmas 
folder with booklets showing Kittinger Distinctive Furniture for every 
room in the home ... for the better executive office ... for the club and 
hotel. Name of nearest» Kittinger dealer on request. Kittinger Company, 


Dept. 55, North Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. es 















SHOWROOMS er 
Kittin er 
Buffalo New York Chicago ngeles - —S= nger) 


AtFactory,ElmwoodAve. 205East42dSt. 455EastErieSt. At Factory, Te 00 S.Goodrich Blvd. 


RI ETINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 


Pease 


~~ SUFFALO = 
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LL of the beauty of the eighteenth century silver is preserved in 





a tea service in the Queen ‘Anne manner. In everything but date 





the service is equal to a fine orisinal. The Kettle is reproduced from an 





unusually fate original and the other pieces eeeoniee perfectly with ite The 





Queen /\nne period, 1702-1714, was productive of some of the most per- 





fect Enslish silver. Its forms were characterized by the simple elegance and 





distinction which constitutes the chief charm of the service. 


Janes Robinson 


A. Ce 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER & REPRODUCTIONS 


England of : i, Aj 
Eee See ofl Venue 
LONDON, W.8 NEW YORK 

331 WORTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 























lember of t he Antique and Decorative Arts League, Ine. 
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Specimens of early English silver in which is evident the inimitable 
grace and exquisite workmanship of the Georgian craftsmen. The 
circular dishes and platters were made by Paul Storr, date 1800 


UO 


NHRISTMAS GIFTS— 
There is a reflection of 
good taste and refinement in 
the choice of Old Silver for 


gifts. The extensive collection 
at the Vernay Galleries pro- 
vides many appropriate sug- 
gestions. 


ae 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. SILVER. PORCELAIN. POTTERY € GLASSWARE 


NEW YORK, 19 East Firry-FourTH STREET 
LONDON, Traratcar House, WATERLOO PLACE 
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Symbols of the Oris 


IFTS FOR THE 













' $898 bate te Crass Y 


Gold Finish Andirons of the 
Louis XVI Period. No. 392; 
23 inches high. Price $145. 





Grate No. 208. Available in 20, 
24, 27 and 30 inch sizes. With 
Jackson Electric Fire, priced at 
$60 to $90. Without $16 to $30. 
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French Fire S\ Treen M-A-No. 2. 
Louis XVI Period. Large and small 
sizes. Price $110 for the former; 
$95 for the latter. 


OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE EOD 
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Black Iron Woodholder 
No. 4598. Price $30. 








> “> ws 


No. 592 Silver Finish Fireset of the Geor- 


gian Period. 37 inches high. Price $120. 


kK Yogs 

(R's THERE anything that more happily expresses the Christmas 
<2) spirit than @ Gift for the Hearth? <» Consider too, how often 
(3%) kindly eyes will gaze into restful embers— with appreciation 
of the thoughtfulness of the giver! <» For over 100 years the House of 
Jackson has been privileged to place before its patrons the “rare and 
unusual” in fireplace fittings. <» Andirons that are distinctive in design 
—wrought in our own shops and foundries; andirons that are correct 
as to Period; andirons that are replicas of the Old WVorld’s most artistic 
and unique creations—as well as originals which our representatives have 
fortunately found in the old homes of European aristocracy. There are 
the other fittings, too—shiny coal scuttles, bellows, fenders, placques, fire- 
backs, screens, grates and fire place sets—with a touch of distinction on all. 





It will add to the pleasure of your Holiday Shopping just to see them, 
but if you cannot visit our New York or Chicago galleries, we invite 
your inquiry for photographs. Address us at Dept. AD. New York. 


No. 873 Colonial Style Andirons. 2134 inches 
high. Made of brass. Price, for the pair, $40. 


JACKSON COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
318 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


PROMUNENT 


Peo ees NG lia be SOmlAL REGISTER 


Singer creates original designs for dealers, decorators, architects and their clients, 
and also executes adaptations of period designs to meet modern requirements. 
In Singer furniture, whether it be for home, church, club, office or theatre, the 
buyer is assured of faultless craftsmanship and meticulous attention to detail 
that truly reflect the priceless guild spirit of a less volatile age. @, Handsome 
showrooms are maintained so that you may visualize a SINGER-created single 


piece or ensemble in its proper background. 


M- SINGER & SOR 


Makers of Finer Upholstered Furniture and Cabinet Work 


32-40 “BAS Ts 19 €h= -SoeR. iE oT Y N Es WW. “Serra 


ARTS & DECORATION 





There is a Decorator in 
your vicinity with whom 
the Singer staff will be 
glad to co-operate regard- 
ing the beautification of 
your home. 


SINGER 


‘The Seat of Honor” 
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Fe TheChateau Josselin, 


UPHOLSTERY ana fee tects 
DRAPERY FABRIC 


its walls first rose 
above the River Oust 
‘way back in the 
Twelfth Century. 
HE creation of beautiful decorative 
fabrics holds an important place in 
the artistic and industrial life of France, 
and fortunately many of the finest pro- 
ducts of her looms find their way to 
America, -- ++ The importations of 
Johnson & Faulkner include Brocades, 
Damasks, Velours, Tapestries, Toiles 
de Jouy, Cretonnes—indeed, all the 
choicest weaves made in France 
for home decoration. Also one will 
find in their showrooms Italian, 
Scotch, Belgian, English, and 
German fabrics in comprehensive 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | PARIS SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
420 Boylston Street 1528 Walnut Street 1512 Heyworth Building © 50 Faubourg Poissonniere 442 Post Street 816 South Figueroa Street 
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[es ot AR ee he A Comfort ofits ASuests 
ACR eee Bedding LR OOers 


Says Mr. i ile A TKINSON, General Nlanager: “Nfuch has been written concerning the new 


standards of decoration and appointment in hotel rooms as set by the Hotel St. Regis in the recent 





expansion of its facilities. The same forethought and eare was given to the practical, not so obvious 
equipment. For example, bedding. After a thorough study of that problem, which included 
sleeping comfort as well as quality of material, the Flotel St. Regis selected bedding by Rogers.” 
When hotels of such international renown as the St. Regis, the Ritz-Carlton, Savoy-Plaza and Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall equip their guests rooms with Bedding by Rogers, it is with one essential service in mind. 
The luxurious sleeping comfort of their patrons. 
Not only America’s eminent hostelries ae exclusive clubs, but thousands of attractive private homes, 
as well, have found in Rogers Mattresses and Box Springs the most thoroughly relaxing sleeping equipment. 
Bedding by Rogers is hand construeted—custom made to your bed, if you wish. atno greater cost—with scien- 
tific exactness and exclusive patented features to give proper bodily support and the ultimate in yielding springiness. 
We invite you to examine the wide assortment of Rogers mattresses and box springs at our showrooms. 
They come covered in the choicest quality of ticking and colorful damasks. Available also through interior 
decorators, leading department stores and furniture dealers. 


CHARLES P. ROGERS G6) COs Une 


New York: 22-26 West 48th Street PuirapELpHiA: 300-308 Cherry Street 


EDDING. BY 


ROGERS 





Dp VI Been . 
1 eaux ‘lat The most exacting interior 


tre is made luxuriousl decorators specity Bedding 
fy | 

oft d lient by it by Rogers as best adapted 

to restful slumber and the 


smart decorative treatment 


of the bed. 
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English 18th Century Mirrors Were of Infinite Variety 


Dating Back to the Dawn of History, The Mirror Gave to the 18th Cen- 


tury Designers An Excellent Opportunity to Practise Their Artistry 


O one knows when our pre- 

historic ancestor first gazed 
into clear water and beheld his own 
image, but on that occasion was the 
first mirror used. In the Middle 
Ages bright and polished metal sur- 
faces served as a source of réfiec- 
tion but even these were only for 
the nobility. The mirror as we 
know it today found its inception 
when the process of applying quick- 
silver to glass was first discovered 
in Venice about 1564. 


Mirrors played an important 
part in English decoration towards 
the end of the 17th Century, but 
because the manufacture of glass 
was a very expensive procedure, 
only the very wealthy could afford 
them. It is said that at that time a 
mirror 20 inches by 36 inches cost 
100 pounds, which would be equiv- 
alent to $25,000 in today’s pur- 
chasing power. During the time of 
Charles II mirrors were usually 
square, sometimes with a shaped 
hood at the top. Their popularity 
was not based as much on their 
Cx= 
they 


decorative quality as on the 


tremely utilitarian 


served. The rooms were very large 


purp¢ se 


and apt to be gloomy and the re- 
flected light from the mirrors, both 
during the day and especially at 
the candle-lighted func- 


evening 
tions, was of great value. 


With the Queen Anne period 







# 


& 
Bosca. 


Mirror—C. 1760 


Sewis, 


IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH ANTIQUE FURNITURE AT WHOLESALE 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chippendale 


came the transition which brings 
the mirror to the form most fa- 
miliar to us. The frames were now 
of walnut, the principal motif being 
the carved shell or cartouche at the 
top of the mirror. Some Queen 
Anne mirrors were extremely sim- 
ple—oblong in shape with a hood- 
ed top. Others had gilt drops at the 
side and a scroll cornice also of gilt. 
Of Queen 


Anne mirrors with sconces attach- 


unusual interest are 


ed and the landscape mirrors with 


painting inserted in the frame 
above the mirror. 
The mirrors of the Architect 


Period utilized the lion and satyr 





Queen Anne Mirror—C. 1730 
masks and other well-known ar- 
chitectural motifs much used in 
other of furniture of the 
period. It was at this time that mir- 


types 


rors and consoles were designed for 
use together and executed as a unit, 
the same motifs being used on both 
to excellent decorative effect. Dur- 
ing the middle of the Century, 
Chippendale brought the rococo 
into use. There are found delicate- 


ly carved and gilded mirrors with 
scroll work and rococo motifs. The 
multitude of at this 
time included many done in the 
Chinese taste, showing the use of 
exotic birds and carved human fig- 
ures. Another interesting creation 
of this period was the painting of 
mirror 
as decorations 
flection. 

With the Adam Brothers the 
oval mirror came extensively into 


designs 


used 
and 


principally 
not for 


glasses, 


Te= 


use. Ihe familar Adam motifs— 
fluting, vases, wheat ears, etc.—are 
found in their mirrors. 
Adam were delicately 


use on 


mirrors 





Queen Anne Mirror—C. 1710 


made and were very often painted, 
some in the style of the famous An- 
gelica Kauffmann. The Adam 
type of mirror was used till the end 
of the 18th Century at which time 
the convex mirror first came into 
use. Because of the reflection cast 
by the convex glass, these mirrors 
became the vogue and were consid- 
ered highly decorative. At this 
time, rectangular, upright and 





Mirror of Queen Anne Design—C. 1710 


on 


'NCORPORATED 


o 


“OSE ERT 





Adam Mirror—C. 1780 
landscape mirrors found favor, the 
latter having gilt frames and were 
painted with various scenes and de- 
signs. During the Empire Period 
we find Egyptian and other similar 
classical motifs in use. 


The collection of mirrors to be 
seen in the showrooms of Lewis, 
Son & Munves, Inc., contains nu- 
merous examples of the 17th and 
18th Centuries. ‘Those interested 
in the creation of authentic English 
interiors are invited to inspect the 
antique English mirrors, furniture, 
paintings, china and silver in the 
collection of Lewis, Son & 
Munves, Inc. 





Chippendale Mirror—C. 1760 


Munves 
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The ROSENBACH Co. The ROSENBACH Co. 
1320 WALNUT STREET ; 15 EAST 51st STREET 
PHILADELPHIA | NEW YORK CITY 
| ANTIQUE FURNITURE 2 RARE BOOKS 
| OLD ENGLISH SILVER HinepaiNae 
| RARE BOOKS & PRINTS | 
| DECORATIONS | MANUSCRIPTS 
| TAPESTRIES AUTOGRAPHS 





=F 
THE ROSENBACH CO. {3 
NEW GALLERIES 


202-4-6 EAST 44°" STREET : 
NEW YORK 





ANTIQUES 


AND 


DECORATIONS 








Illustrated is this charming New 
England Maple Highboy (Circa 
1760) which is among the fine 
examples of Early American Fur- 
niture-Craft now on exhibition 
at our 44th Street Galleries 
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RCA RADIOLA 67 COMBINATION—The new 
Super- Heterodyne, with RCA Electro-Dynamic re- 
producer and electric phonograph of the most ad- 
vanced type. The complete home instrument; brings 
to you, at will, “Music from the air or record.” $690* 


RCA RADIOLA 60—Beautifully designed table 
model of the Radiola Super- Heterodyne, the most 
selective circuit known in the radioart. . . $130* 


RCA RADIOLA 66—A new, improved RCA Super- 
Heterodyne with RCA Electro-Dynamic reproducer. 
Built with master craftsmanship throughout. The 
finest Super-Heterodyne ever offered at this price. 

ate! $225* 


*Radiotron equipment not included in these prices. 


Buy with confidence 
where yousee this sign 








Mh venient ofthe jadi art 





adiola Super-Heterodyne 


IN COMBINATION 


An exclusive RCA development—the Radiola 
Super-Heterodyne combines the super-qual- 
ities of broadcast reception that are sought 
by radio experts. 


It is the instrument that is invariably chosen 
by those who demand the utmost possible 
fidelity and realism in the reproduction of 
music and the voice. 


It is the only radio for the home that com- 


pletely satisfies the lovers of fine music. 


WITH 


BEE CGatmveeA Le PHONOGRAPH 

The Radiola Super-Heterodyne, with the 
famous RCA Electro-Dynamic reproducer, 
combined with the very latest phonograph for 
the 2lectrical reproduction of records, is recog- 
nized as the finest achievement of the radio art. 


“Music from the air or record” with all the 


realism of the Radiola. 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCN IRADIOIIA 
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‘Dip at sea, danger at sea,” rattled the 
|} hail. “Dan-ger-at-sea” shrieked the wind. 
Crashing waves roared an ominous accompaniment. 

"Round the fireplace inside the Colonial home, 
roses and forget-me-nots blossomed forth—in naive 
designs of hooked rugs. Talented fingers were busy 
with gaily-colored wools. Thoughts must be kept 
away from the mariners’ peril. Welcoming gifts must 
be prepared for the home-coming. 

The hooked rug is a tribute to the fortitude of 
American settlers. Hardships and dangers did not 
rob them of their innate love of beauty. Their rugs 
became a true medium of art—simple, sincere—the 


only folk-art of America. 


“Yet Roses and ForcetMe-Nots blossomed” 


Bigelow-Hartford has captured the spirit of the 
rare hooked rug in a number of lovely designs, woven 
into large rugs as well as small, and into carpet, too, 
with the rugged, irregular effect of the originals sug- 
gested in the weave. 

These authentic creations will bring a cheerful 
note of color into almost any home. French Provincial, 
English cottage, Spanish, Italian—rooms of such 
types extend as cordial a welcome to the hooked rug 
as does the Colonial room. 

You may see these rugs and carpets at the lead- 
ing stores, together with many other interesting floor 
fabrics made by Bigelow-Hartford, weavers for more 


than a hundred years, 


Designs: Persian. Turkish» Bokhara+ Chinese «French. English - Spanish -Primitive « Peasant - Colonial « Modern 


Bigelow-Hartford Hooked Rug Design No. 148-5; sizes 27’ x 54” to 11/3 x 15’. or special sizee 





BIGELOW-HART FORD 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


—— 





See 


MAIL THIS COUPON to Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 385 Madison Aveave, New York 

Please send free folders and name of nearcst Bigelow-Hartford merchant. You will also send me Color 

and Design: Their Use in Home Decoration (a most helpfol book, fully illustrated) if I enclose 25¢. 
KINDLY WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS CLEARLY IN THE MARGIN 
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WURLITZER 


HERE’S a lull in the conversation. 

Then, an expectant hush, as you 

touch an electric button; and in- 
stantly, your guests are listening en- 
raptured to the glorious harmonies 
with which your Wurlitzer Repro- 
ducing Residence Organ floods your 
home. Symphonies, ballads, classical 
orpopular selections 
as you will, all are 
rendered with that 





REPRODUCING ORGAN 


brilliant blending of countless tone 
colors, that soul-stirring grandeur 
which make the pipe organ the acknowl- 
edged ‘‘King of Musical Instruments.”’ 
For entertainment on all occasions, the 
Wurlitzer residence pipe organ, played 
either by hand or by reproducing music 
rolls, and zeae surprisingly small 
space, brings you 
the world’s best in 
music. There is no 





cprog ducing 


measuring the value of the pleasure it 
gives your guests and your family, the 
cultural development it affords your 
children, the distinction it adds to 
yourhome. Yet the cost is only 
about half what you would expect to 
pay for so wondrous an instrument. 
You are invited to hear and play it 
at the nearest Wurlitzer Studio—New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit.Los Angeles,Chicago, Pittsburgh, 


WuRLIIZER 


REG U.S PAT.OFF 


esidence 
ORGAN 
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This La Panier 


Mirror from Paris re- 
veals its origin and 
beauty im’ grace of 
design. Frame of 
antiqued rose gold. 
Size 30 in. by 15. in. 
Price $30. 


The Gloucester Whatnot 


What may not stand to adyantage on the 
wide square shelves of this unusual replica 
of an English piece in mahogany’ It 
boasts Chippendale feet and narrow 
drawer at bottom. Well turned posts 
support four open shelves for books or 
some interesting collection. Price $90.00. 
Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered 
from your local Decorator or direct from 


. -119 ParkAve..N_Y. 
A. L. Diament & Co. 1315Wainut St. Phila. 








Founded in 1779 By Queen Juliane Marie 
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Copenhagen 
Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 
155 West 57th Street 
New York City 
LONDON—COPEN HAGEN—Panis 
An unusual selection of charming 
Christmas Gifts. Figurines, vases, 
lamps, dinnerware and other decora- 
tive pieces in Royal Copenhagen 
Porcelain. Moderately priced. 


Brochure on Request 





; 

| 

| Genuine Royal Copenhagen Porcelain mtg 
| Me 





bear imprint of three blue lines. 


REINA ROSENTHA 


520 MADISON AVE. N. Yaec. 


ed 














From the Smart Shops 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY - 





Spode reproduction of Lowestoft service; reproduction of 
Waterford goblet and flower vase; game bird decorated 


cocktail glass. Courtesy W. 


HE search for the Christmas 
gift that is really appre- 
ciated and treasured is real- 
ized in the presentation of one that 
is useful as well as distinctive. In 
these the W. H. Plummer Co. Ltd., 
offer a varied selection in glassware 
that includes remarkable reproduc- 
tions of early English and Water- 





Amalfi pattern bath set of mat, 
towel and face cloth. Variety of 
shaded colorings. Courtesy Mosse 


ford glass together with a compre- 
hensive stock of table services 
ranging from Crown Derby, for 
formal use, to the less costly gay, 
colorful English wares. 

There are also separate plates 
with hunting and coaching scenes; 





Etched green glass 18” lamp, flowered 

organdy shade. {djustable electric 

student lamp, brass or pewter. Cour- 
tesy Ludlow & Minor 





Refer to this page when shopping 


H, Plummer & Co., Ltd. 


cocktail glasses decorated with 
game birds and marked with their 
names; painted trays, tea sets and 
those for individual breakfast use; 
flower vases and a department de- 
voted exclusively to old china and 
glass that is notable for the rarity 
of each piece. 

Attractive household linen is 
another gift suggestion that is sure 
to meet with favor, no matter how 
ample may be the supply of its 
recipient. Mosse, who specialize in 
importations of exceptional beauty 
and quality, have everything for 





Metal plant holder, 914” x 14” x 

21%" across, green blue or rust fin- 

ish. Leaf ashtray to match. Courtesy 
Baphé Inc. 


the table, among which the plain 
satin damask cloth with a broad 
solid self-toned border, such as one 
of deep ivory and point de Venise 
monograms on both cloth and nap- 
kins, has much distinction, likewise 
a pure rayon cloth, entirely new, of 
the same character. 

Among the novelties are square 
mesh net cloths with colored ap- 
pliqués, also tea cloths of large al- 
ternating squares of green or rose 
crépe de Chine and net, appliquéd 
with dogwood or mistletoe. Bath 
sets denote any desired color 
scheme with linen guest towels to 
match. The newest cocktail nap- 
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Decorators 









4 East 56th Street 
NEW YORK 
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EMBROIDERY 


In mellow green, mulberry 
brown and blue tones. 


THIS LOVELY HAND-MADE 
CHAIR, DOWN AND HAIR 
FILLED, COV DR EDEEN 
CREWEL EMBROIDERY, IS 
CONSERVATIVELY VALUED 
AT $165. IT IS OFFERED 
AT THE VERY LOW PRICE 
OF $115 TO PROMOTE AD- 
DITIONAL FRIENDSHIPS, 


Mail Orders Executed 


RaUDE R, 


16 E. 52nd’ St., INSYae 








CURRIER & IVES 
REPRODUCTION! 


b SaESY 















AMERICAN HOMESTEAD WINTER 
Just out, our new Print catalog, 
64 pages, illustrated miniature en- 
¢yclopedia of Prints, Maps, Godeys, 
Flowers, ete., for the colonial at- 
MOSPheLE...,.......0002000+ 12e (stamps). 


A. CHAGNON & CO. 


1170 Sixth Ave. New York 


Unusual Xmas Cards. Send for free circular. 
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Copyrighted 
These Doors, created and erected in the home of 


Mr. H. M. Warner of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., char- 


acterize the work of 


EDMUND SCHULTE & BECKUM 


Metal Sculptor and Repousseur 


» 


258 Bronxville Road—Clark Place 


25 Years In BrONXVILLE 


BronxvILLe Bronxville, New York 3520 









































Two Italian Louis XVI (Piedmontese) 
Chairs—in perfect condition 


If you, too, appreciate a well-appointed home, with harmo- 
nious atmosphere, attractively furnished and in good taste . 
you will find Mrs. Wand’s assistance invaluable—no matter 
how small your problem may be. 


LAURA WAND 


Consulting Interior Decorator 
683 LEXINGTON AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Full cooperation extended to architects 


OLD FABRICS ANTIQUES 


NO CHARGE FOR CONSULTATION 
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and 
bronze 
Cigarette 
from 
a : ». The Original 
a Closet 
ree I ye Shop 
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4 Ri on | 

Attractive and unique Cites: cn Qi ¥ * f | 
Set for bridge or after dinner | 
$40.00 4 


Building, arranging and decorating of closets a specialty. 
General interior decorating service—estimates gladly submitted 


| fi} The CLOSET Shop fit 


Mrr George Herzog 


Telephone 3440 Rhinelander 


780 Madison Avenue, New York 











and Utility 5 








Our service covers every phase of Roof Garden 
construction and equipment from a flower box to 
a completely furnished garden. Also, full co-oper- 
ation with interior decorators and architects. 


POTASH-MARL Inc. 15 EAST 40th St., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE LEXINGTON 4902 
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A BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTION OF 
an old 


Waterford 
Candelabra 
25” high 






kins show a single cock’s head 
in black on a red linen ground 
or white on green. Another 
amusing pattern has the vari- 
ous breeds of terriers, one on 
each napkin. Breakfast tray 
covers of the daintiest variety 
and handkerchiefs of exclusive 
design suggest other accept- 
able. gifts. 
Baphé Inc., in revising their 
; stock for this season have 
Alabaster Bowl—Italy broadened the scope of their 


“The Vine’’ by Harriet Frishmuth interior decoration department Desk lamp, 13” high and 11” candlestick 
and iron furniture. suitable for  0245¢: pewter or brass. Colored enamel bou- 
’ 


doir lam archment shades. Courtesy 
the terrace, roof garden and as 


The LITTLE GALLERY pent house, and retained only Treas cre 


29 West 56th Street, New York | the unusual smaller decorative originality of their design and the 


features such as the charming plant effectiveness of their silk or hand 
TODAUNTER 


holder, illustrated, and the accom- decorated parchment _ shades. 
panying new leaf shaped ashtray. Equally desirable are the new 
119 oF 57th Street. New York 
Workers in, DMetab 











Electrified 







Complete 


A 









One of many Distinctive Gifts at 






J. A. LEHMAN INC. 
162 East 53 St. New York City 














Here, too, are interesting floor dressing table lamps, manufac- 
tured by this firm, introducing cut 
crystal and mirror ‘glass stems with 
dainty embroidered  organdy, 
Swiss or georgette shades. Chinese 
porcelain and imported pottery 
bases, for formal rooms, comprise 
another important feature of this 
stock. 

Unusual bags made from antique 
Persian brocades are unfailingly 
attractive to the discriminating The New 
woman and these are to be had in 














a varied selection at Bétrix & Studio of 
Koopman’s. Some are mounted ; 
with frames ornamented with semi- Colin Deans 


precious stones and crystal rings as 
are those of black satin, velvet and 


u where in delightful 
metal brocade, others, for evening . 


surroundings, prospective 





clients are invited to dis- 


Antique Persian gilet street bag, 
carnelian clasp; gold brocade eve- 
ning bags with jeweled frames and 
crystal ring. Courtesy Bétrix & 
Koopman, Inc. 


cuss the furnishing and 
decoration of homes, both 


large and small. Estimates 





entail no obligation. 


Colin Deans 


ireplace 
I °P Equipment 


and table lamps, that make so 
acceptable a present; rare pieces 
of beautiful old glass, occasional 
tables, smoking and ivy stands 





A useful and in season gift 







The andirons are hand forged, with andi pvall ata ckes: —_ - INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ie sanizons, ate! and) forged with Lamps made by Ludlow & — 1720 LOCUST ST. 
Log basket—201%” long 45.00 | Minor, to be found in the lamp Brocade covered cedar lined cigar- 






Firetools to match—Fork and tongs 
with stand 40.00 






PHILADELPHIA 






depar mente of the leading retail ette box for six brands and matches. 


Green, gold, blue or red with em- 
r aS ¢ S S 3 xD > cs 
stores, are distinguishable ‘by the broidered crest. Courtesy Old Arts 





ETCHINGS 


use, in their latest importations, ie eae, 
are made entirely of tiny pearls miata 
with a marcasite and onyx clasp, | arr opjects 
and some with the frame set in| FuRNITURE 
pearls. Antelope skin street bags | INTERIOR 
wie : DECORATING 
also show marcasite clasps and ae 
monograms, likewise the colored ARTISTIC 
shark skin cigarette cases and those PICTURE 
of tortoise-shell. SANE 


As a practical fireplace accessory 


the wood carrier illustrated, will KEYES 


be found an acceptable and con- 


venient substitute for the wood STUDIOS 


on . ee Ts = oe ont 138 EAST 60th STREET 
Brown Spanish leather wood care  {W0-toned brown Spanish leather, NEW YORK CITY 
rier, wrought iron stand. Courtesy in tooled effects with copper rivets Telephone Volunteer 0960 


Home & Campcraft Co. and hangs from a wrought iron 























Refer to this page when shopping 
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SMOKY 
PEeEPLACES 


made to 


DRAW 


No payment accepted unless successful 




















THE RALEIGH 





Also consulting service available to 

owners, architects and builders in 

connection with the designing and 
erection of new work 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY, Inc. 


Engineers—C ontractors—Consultants 


219 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Radiator Cabinets sized to any 

need and designed to harmon- 

ize with all modish interiors. 

Available from a wide variety 
of models. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 
441 Lexington Ave. New York City 





83 years experience in 
heating and ventilating 


DUNCAN & DUNCAN, Inc. 


2018 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reproductions & Antiques 


BRIDGE TABLES 


One of a pair of 18th Century TTRACTIVELY cov- 
mahogany hanging bookshelves ered in various colors 
of waterproof and wash- 
able fabric and bound in 


Interior Decorations gold galloon. HAND 
"4 PAINTED in hunting 
Antiques 


scene—flowers—monogram 














to order. 
Sheraton Sofa—Mahogany with in- 
lay of Satinwood on the top back E Ww i nan d E Ww 1 n af 1. C. Antiqued if desired. 
rail and arms. Size—7’ 0” 2 Price $18.00 to $35.00 
The original in the Metropolitan 667 Madison Avenue 
Museum of Art, New York. EDITH M. KNICKERBOCKER 
It is one of the most beautiful of New York City . . New York 744 Judson Ave. Hyanstomnlilinois 


Sheraton Sofas. 





GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


Pompeian Stone & 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated catalog 


GODEYS sent for 10c 
Godey Greeting Cards with or with- 
out Xmas Greetings. 50 for $5.00. THE ERKINS 
Godeys in all sizes, from match- 
box size to 8 x 10 inches, for deco- STUDIOS 
rating lampshades, wastebaskets, 
cigarette boxes, vanities, etc. 251 Lexington Ave 

Print catalog sent for 10c 
to corer mailing at 35th Street 


BEAUX ARTS Non York 
55 West 45th Street New York City ne OF 








ine 


15 EAST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


COMPLETE INTERIORS 
for TOWN and 
COUNTRY HOMES 


... as well as service on small decorating problems, characterized by 
distinguished good taste and individualized charm. 


Permanent exhibition of unusual Furniture for Sun-room and Garden 
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stand, 28” high. 
It serves aS a 
handy carrier 
from the wood 
supply to the fire- — 
side, where it may 
be hung on its 
sturdy frame. 
Atthe Treasure 
Trail, new and 
original creations 
in lamps as well as inexpensive re- 
productions and adaptations of the 
old, electrified for present day use, 
are to be had. Here the glass lamp 
in all its many quaint old types, so 
suitable for the country house bed- 
room, is available, as well as brass, 





Cedar-Lined Box 
Made in Vienna, $15.00 


C. W. DAVENPORT 
2050 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


bronze and pewter bases, fitted 
with appropriate shades. Dainty 
0 3 





a 
4 

¢ 
¥ , 
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Child’s miniature iron and _ brass 

fireplace set with rabbit and black 

bear andirons. Courtesy Edwin 
Jackson, Inc. 


dressing table lamps of enameled 


metal in rose, green, orchid, blue 
or ivory, with effective shades, are 


equally reasonable in cost. 


Lamp Shades 
to Order 


Old fabrics have found 
a hundred new applica- 
tions at “Old Arts”, where 
they have been adapted 
as coverings for the most 
fascinating glass lined 
candy boxes, photograph 
frames, book ends, cush- 


A custom lamp shade service with 
facilities to meet the exacting re- 
ients of the decorator. 





quiren 


Wholesale Only 


HLF. Mc CAN 


New YORK 


Hill 1890 


ft 
% 
aan SN 


ions, cedar lined cigarette 
boxes with accompanying 
| matchbox holders; folios, tray tops 
and to many other uses that solve 
the problem of Christmas giving. 
Even the telephone, here, is made 
to assume new dignity, when con- 


542 FirTH AVENUE, 
Murray 








MANUFACTURERS 






of 
Exclusive 
Gold 
Hand 
Tooled 


Leather 


















Photo Frames, Poker \ | | 
Bask , Book Er I I a 
ite ? “ae 
FLORENTINE CRAFT CO. | ) . ; 
54 West 21st Street Yew York || Pink erépe de Chine bassinet cover 
: SE eee ( pillow appliquéd with Alencon 
oe | face. Courtesy Carlin Comforts, Inc. 
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Green painted cactus stand with 

pottery pots and watering pot. 

Other colors. Green glass bathroom 

bottles in nickel holders. Courtesy 
Rena Rosenthal 


cealed in a brocade covered box, 
equipped with a pad and pencil 
and especially designed to conceal 
the French fixture. Interesting 
needlework and 
stump work pic- 
tures; brocade 
hangings, old En- 
glish pewter and 
rare bits of Bat- 
tersea enamel are 
also obtainable. 
Modernistic 
decorative acces- 
sories, that may 
be fittingly placed 
in almost any 
setting, tempt the 
eye at Rena 
Rosenthal’s shop. 
With a prevailing vogue for metal 
ornaments are to ‘be found amusing 
animal subjects for the dining table 
and nickel plated vases, equally 
immune from polishing. Tea sets, 
vases, candlesticks and candy boxes 
of colorful pottery also reflect the 


Venetian glass jazz player ornament, 

green Boul and glass fruit, fish and 

perfume bottle. Courtesy Cappellin 
Glassware Inc. 


modern touch, likewise the new 
horse book ends and pieces of 
Austrian glass and toilet bottles. 
For children there is an amusing 
clown bank and a variety of small 
wooden toys and Christmas tree 
decorations. 

The child’s room has not been 
overlooked, as well, at Edwin Jack- 
son’s, where especially designed 
mantels with suitable fireplace 
equipments are provided. For their 
elders there are mantels equally 
appropriate for any setting, such 
as those for the French period room 
in colored marble with fireplace 
sets in the French gold finish, to 
correspond, or the early American 


| WALTERG. EARI, 





















French Marble Mantel 


Bronze Facing and Iron Fire Backs 


Also iron grilles, lighting fix- 
cures and heirlooms of the past 







235 East 42nd Street, New York 
Just Last of Grand Central Terminal 






FIRE SCREENS 
ANDIRONS & FIRE TOOLS 
IN WROUGHT IRON 
A HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Send for Catalog No. 8 
HOWE ORNAMENTAL IRON, Inc. 
540-552 W. Poplar Ave. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





IDA LOUISE KILLAM 


Architectural Decorator 


Specialist in Creative Color 


597-599 Fifth Ave., New York 


Opening, October Fifteenth 
LE VIEUX CARRE 


for the 
Neiman-Marcus Company 
Dallas, Texas 





The Beautiful and _ Distinctive 
in Fireplace Screens ... ACME 


OW Acme builds new beauty into Fie: 
place screens to impart the final charm- 
ing touch to the fireplace. Their practical 
all teel construction guards against flying 
s While their distinctive de- 
s and colours harmonize with the finest 
interlors the year around, 
See these Screens on dis- 
play or write for literature 


W. H. JOHNSON & SON CO. 

Mfr. of Acme ‘‘All Steel”? Radiator Furniture 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

N. Y. OFFICE—101 W. 31st Street 
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HOWARD STUDIOS 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
110 E. 57 ST. N. Y. C. 


NURSERY MANTEL 


decorated with figures from 
Alice in Wonderland 
Height 3ft. 4 in. 





Catalog $1.00 








Chelsea Night Light—circa 1770. 





Exquisitely painted with winter pastoral 
scenes. In four sections, with inside cup for 
whale oil. 

eS a a al 


13: 

Bom DELLO 7a 
PST. NV y. 
wane. ane BEETHOVEN 


NEWYORK OWS | PARIS 


Bronze $22 








Ada Christmas Joy 


to the home of a friend—or to 
your own home, with a Jonas 
Bros. Royal Indian— 


Tiger Rug 























(as shown in photogra oh) or a 
} rug of Leopard, Pol ar Bear, 
G iz | Black or Brown Lear, 
>» F a ia BEAR CUB ANDIRONS, 7 inches high, price $10 a 
f cig ane : pair. Can be used as door stops, singly, without 
Game Heads of all kinds for aianentsaneach! 
decorating your den or homie. 5 
Specimens sent on approval to a SENG & Fixtures 
ssponsible persons. “3 Screens 
responsible pel nh Catalogs Mav icanklin. Stovas 
Rua Catalog or Art Taxidermy M-3 Mantels 
Catalog FREE on request 2 
inf Incorporate 
Downtown: sd 





50 Beekman St., New York 65th St., cor, Lexington Ave. 




















GRAND CANAL 


Venice 


TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT 
and SUN PARLOR FURNITURE Another hand painted screen 


of rare beauty—the Ma- 
donna della Salute in the 
background—rich Venetian 
coloring—on genuine cow- 








hide leather—each panel 72’ 
x 20’. Many other equally 
charming screens on exhibi- 
tion. 





VENEZIAN ART SCREEN CO., INC. 


540 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Sireets 












Gs 2S 
. ed > Denver® 
Broadway : 4S Colorado 











THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 














We are makers of Wicker furni- 








ture for the new Breakers of Palm 
Beach, The Dunes Club. Miami 
Biltmore, Hotel Commodore and 
most prominent clubs and homes Beautiful 


in America. DIXIE 
Radiator Enclosures 


conceal unsightly radiators 
and complete the decorative 





No. 376—27” High Free illustrated catalog Freight prepaid to Florida 
Hand Wrought—Grey-Iron Finish 


arrangement of every room 
e j Many types and finishes to 
Mi fit each individual location. 
The Andiron Shop, Ine. fal efi Id IC er () ic. Amazingly low prices. 
e Write for Catalogue, Dept. D-1 


132 East 58th Street 

Nes Works NEY 2 17 E 4? § N Y k DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
aN © | 1000 N. 28th St. 101 Park Ave. 

| AST Tr. EW OR Birmingham, Ala. New York, Nowe 
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May I cordially in- 
vite you to visit my 





Vienna Shop 
of First Class 
Antiques, 
Exclusive 
Embroideries, 
Tapestries 
and Textiles. 
Ladies’ 
Finest 


Hand Bags 


(REPAIRING AND REMOUNTING 
OF BAGS AND FRAMES) 



















CHICAGO VIENNA 
The Drake-Ground Floor Manufacturing Atelier 
Tel. Sup. 0635 also 1 Himmelpfortgasse 6 
113 E. Walton Place Tel. 77206 
Tel. Sup. 3916 






CHIPPENDALE 
LACE-EDGE 4 
TILT TABLE f 


Height 30” 
Diameter 30” 


$75 


Freight prepaid 
anywhere in the 
U. 8. 


A distinctive 
style that will 
live and en- 
dure forever. 


Hand-carved, of solid mahogany— 
beautifully grained. With claw and 
ball feet and Acanthus leaf knees, 
originally introduced by the Dutch 
and first appearing at the close of 
the 17th Century. 


REFECTORY TABLE 


Patterned after the old English oak 
tefectory tables, faithfully repro- 
duced for the modern home. 


It is amber color of solid antique 
pine, with removable top, Southern 
Colonial influence. Height 25’— 
closed 28” x 18”’—open 50” x 18”. 


$3950 


Freight prepaid any 
where in the U. 8S. A. 





Hither item 
sent on receipt 
of price or 
C.0.D. with 
$20.00 deposit. 
Guaranteed as 
represented. 
Money refunded 
if not satisfied 
Send for 
portfolio 
illustrating 
other pieces 


ART FURNITURE STUDIOS 


Box 62, No. Postal Station, 





Boston, Mass. 





DESIGNERS 
MAKERS 


® 
CHAIRS 


SOFAS 
LOVE SEATS 
CHAISES 
DAY BED 
DIVANS 





2 Reg af Tas hy 


329 East Si bh soe wYotk 











English half-timber and stone doll 

house, 29” x 55", with plumbing fix- 

tures and electric lights. Courtesy May- 
fair Playthings Store 


pine mantels with fire irons of 
brass and steel or wrought iron. 
Dog grates, Franklin stoves, spark 
screens and electric log fires and 
grates are also available. 

Glass of the most delicate color- 
ing and texture, especially designed 
in their works in Italy by Cap- 
pellin Glassware Inc., is to be 
had through our decorators and 
art and sift shops, in every 
phase of the glass making in- 
dustry. Attractive decorated 
pieces such as those illustrated, 
supplement the loveliest of 
table stemware and candle- 
sticks, in complete services, 
together with bottles and de- 
canters, glass lighting fixtures, 


mosaic tiles and stained glass oe 


windows, that may be exe- 
cutedfromaclient’s own design, 
giving the buyer an opportuni- 
ty to express his individuality 
in many different ways. 
Requisites for the bedroom, 
nursery or travel in distinctive 
designs such as are created by 
Carlin 
Comforts, 
make most 
acceptable 
MEG. Fle 
this sea- 
son when 
Ssor €; 
downy 
quilted 
satin com- 
fortables, 
fluffy col- 
ored blan- 
kets with 
their silk 
protectors 
to match; 
adorable 
WO ee In 
cushions, bassinette and 
carriage covers and Pullman equip- 
have a special appeal. All 
ay be had here with boudoir in- 





desk 
with adjustable “ 


Modernistic light 
bonnet” 
control lighting, by 


Perzel 


to 


throws, 





1 
cidentals that include decorated 
| vanity | hampers, and the 
ngs that add charm to the 


iil ) cur 
Ing ft ible. 


touch of an 
this English, 
stone doll’s house 
Mayfair Playthings Store, 
with concealed electric 
a fireplace and bathroom 


With the masterly 
pert builder comes 
valf-timber and 

from 
| complete 
wiring, 


the 
Lil 


— — ——e 


and kitchen fixtures. In the same 
shop, a new golf set for lawn use 
with hazards, clubs, bag and balls 
makes an irresistible child’s gift, 
as does the auto-cornet and saxo- 
phone with rolls attached; the 
desks fully equipped, even with 
typewriters and the tea tables. 
An acceptable gift for a man is 
the new modernistic desk light by 
Perzel, illustrated, featuring a semi- 
cylinder of ground glass topped by 
an adjustable silvered “bonnet”, 
which reflects or conceals the light. 
For the woman, the articles that 
are made in the finest enamel work, 
on sterling silver, by Victor Picard 
& Co., Inc. and sold to the leading 
jewelers and specialty shops for 
retail distribution, represent all 





Blue anenel clock with dog; toilet set with 
Persian motif on green, gold and purple 
enamel. Courtesy Victor Picard & Co., Inc. 


that is to be desired to make the 
dressing table attractive. Complete 
toilet sets and manicure equip- 
ment, with jeweled boxes, clocks 
and picture frames, in exquisite 
colorings and original design, offer 
a wide choice. Fitted bags, and 
cigarette boxes further denote the 
possibilities of enamel. 

Clocks, for every room of the 
house, electrically operated and of 
great accura- 
cy, are the 
specialty of 
the Electric 
Clock Shop, 
where the va- 
rious types 









range from 
the silent 
grandfather 
clock, or one 
with chimes, 
to the bed- 
room clock 
without a 
tick, oper- 
ated by a 
motor. 


Banjo clock 
electrically 
operated by 
lighting 
current. 
Courtesy 
Electrie 
Clock Shop 












SMOKING STAND 
HAND WROUGHT OF IRON 


Price #9 Q 0° 


\WALTERB.GILBERT 












An Antique Louis XV Chest of 
Drawers with marble top and original 
hardware 


geurifluto spins 


220 East 51st St. New York City 















G* block print wrappings in 
combinations of yellow and 
white, red and white, jade green 
and white, dull vermilion and 
brown etc. Twelve assorted sheets 
in a glassine package will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 













WALTER W. ROOT JR. 
91214 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 
























You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 


Authentic, brief and 
easy to read is this 
compact little vol- 
ume on period fur- 
niture styles. An 
interesting history 
for the casual read- 
er; a convenient 
hand book for the 
student. 156 pages, 
more than 200 illus- 
trations. Thousands 
sold, Fourth edition 
now ready. One dol- 
lar, postpaid. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
48-L Logan St Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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An Enduring Gift Of 
Rich Simplicity 


This beautifully quaint wood carrier 


FOR, THE FIREPLACE 


Tis Christmas, let your good taste be reflected in your home or in the home 
of the one to whom you give this wood carrier. It is something different for your 
Christmas list and the recipient will 
bear you in continuous remembrance, 
because it is “the gift of a lifetime.” 
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GENUINE REED FURNITURE 


We are constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture, and Decorative Fabrics. 


wets, ‘The REED SHOP Ine. fez: 
in Sun-Parlor e s Nc. Decorative 


Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK Fabrics 
BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


There’s delicate charm in this 
rugged ornament. Quaint and 
decorative as the fireplace itself, 
this attractive Spanish leather 
wood carrier is a great convenience 
to fireplace owners. You can easily ?. 
carry fifty pounds of wood in one 
hand without soiling your hands 9 
or clothes. 











Cut from well tanned Spanish 
cowhide and lapped over at the 
ends to form a comfortable han- 
dle. Studded with copper rivets in 
| pleasing design. Four feet long 
when open and 131% in. at widest 
part. The hand wrought iron 
stand is artistically worked. It is 
reénforced with a steel rod and 
cannot tip. 


eI 


eA nnouncin 1g 





The Opening of 

| oe $16.50. Just mail check or money 
order, or we will send C. O. D. 
Delivery prepaid. Money back if 


not satisfied. 


HOME & CAMPCRAFT CO. 
106 Ann Street, Dept. 104 
Hartford, Conn. 


GROSVENOR? GALLERIES 2 LUD 


The discriminating purchaser of 





t 
Carrier: $7.75, with stand; ‘ 
? 
? 
? 
e 











18th Century furniture and dec- 


orative objects will be delighted 
with the exceptionally fine ex- 


amples now on exhibition at 


Grosvenor Galleries, Ltd. 





Furniture Mirrors 








Porcelains Screens 















































Floor Coverings That Create Interest 
ECORATORS who visit the 


Gotham showrooms find there 
maple and walnut. a display of unusual floor coverings, 
facilitating the creation of interest- 
ing and acceptable backgrounds for 
any type of interior. 


Reproduction Jacobean 
drop-front secretary in 


There's not an ordinary style nor a 
merely ordinary value in the entire 
Meadows collection of bedroom and 
dining room suites and odd pieces. Wiltons Chenilles Seminole Rugs 
Direct eastern representative of four- Hand-tufted Rugs Hand-hooked Rugs 
teen foremost American manufac- 


Pee 5 or dealer's card GOTH AM : ARPET CO: 


INCORPORATED 


MEADOWS & CO. meaeauMadison Awenue New York City 


12 East 12 Street, New York Vanderbilt 2238-2239 
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THIS CHRISTMAS GIV 
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A collection of fine hand bags 
made from ancient Persian fabrics. 
Specialists in repairing and 
custom work, 


BETRIX & KOOPMAN 


666 MADISON AVE., N. Y. CITY 


AT 61st STREET 








CARPETINGS of QUALITY 


We specialize in imported, high-pile wiltons, 
chenilles and hand-tufts in wide widths. Large 
selections in lovely solid colors or unusual fig- 
ured effects in stock and to order. Wholesale. 


aN 


LW 
es, 


Modern Wrought Iron Furniture and Lighting Fixtures. y 


Cours WECHSLER 


16 EAST 52ND ST., NEW YORK 


PASADENA. CALIF. 
S63 NO. MARENGO AVE. 














Breakfast Rooms Pent Houses Roof Gardens 


L. D. FORD CORPORATION 


No. 16 East 54th St., 


Sun Rooms 1 4 4 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


New York 
593 MISSION ST. 


(Visit our showrooms) 











is 


chosen with painstaking care. 


Mahogany — Adam hand - carved 
Satimwood Inlay Console _ Side- 
board 59” x 22%" x 3434" high. A 
lovely home is never common- 
place—for each piece of furniture 





This Lovely Tea Service 
of Handwrought Silver 
of 


RICHTER 


is a perfect example the exquisite art of 


Lapparra of Paris 


157 Rue du 


Temple 


“Lapparra” handwrought silver is distinguished 


and prized everywhere in Europe for the beauty 





and simplicity of its modern design and for the 


consummate craftsmanship of its reproductions 





of rare antiques. Recent importations include: 
Tea Services ... Flat Silver . Téte-a-T éte Sets .. . Deco 
rative Flower Bowls . Silver unted Glass Bowls 
Bonbonniéres with marb! t-precious stones 
71 he LITTLE GALLE ERY 
Sole representative in America for Lapparra of Paris 
29 West 56th Street. New York 
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May be bought through your Architect, 


Richter Reproductions, inspired 
by the imaginative beauty of clas- 
sic pieces, are, like the piece illus- 
trated, designed for beautiful homes. 


Decorator, or Dealer. Send for Booklet. 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
612 EAST 72ND ST + NEW YORK 
In Chicago—820 Tower Court 


The distinction 
in style and delicate 
charm of Enameled 
Sterling Silver Boudoir 
Sets by PICARD add 
vivid beauty to the 
Boudoir. 


Made Exclusively 
by 


VICTOR A PICARD 
& CO,, Inc. 
7 West Forty-fifth Street 
New York 
Ask your Jeweler or write 

to Department M for booklet 

"The Romantic Story of 

Enamel” 
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The Charm of Pewter! 


“MARTHA” 


Quaint pewter 
handle lamp repro- 
duction with old- 
fashioned glass 
chimney, fitted clee- 
trically. 





Parchment shade, Co- 
Bag lonial decoration, with 
oe silhouette of George 
or Martha Washing- 


ton, or plain colors 





$7.50 Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


TREASURE TRAIL 
49 West 23rd Sr. New York 





No. 15822 Holly Wreath, 
natural prepared, everlasting, 
15 inches in diameter, with 
40 holly berries and red satin 
bow, $1.00 each. 


os 


4 


Write for copy of our 


Xmas Catalogue 
No. 15 
illustrating in colors Wreaths 
from 12 inches to 20 feet in 
diameter; also Artifical Flow- 
ers, Plants, Trees, etc. Mailed 

Free On Request. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. 


61 Barclay Street | New York, N. Y. 





Green Tole Lamp 
Antiqued 
Oid Gold Striping 


Shade—Y ellow- 
Pleated Bookcloth 
Green Smocking 


DISTINCTIVE 
LAMPS and SHADES 


For ideal Christmas gifts 


JOANNA METZGER 


Desiqner To The Trade 





659 Lexington Ave. New York 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Ato YOUR HOME 








Elsie Cobb Wilson, Decorator 


“Early Morning”, by Jonas Lie, 
now in our collections, is the 
canvas showing over the lovely 
mantel illustrated. It would 
preside tranquilly over any 
happy Christmas Fireside. 






Hand carved, genuine walnut Lamp, waxed finish, with 
black marble base. Red, silk moire shade, special hand 
made trimming of red and gold, heavy silk fringe to match, 
Interestingly different. 


Kaibrunn 


Importers and Designers of Fine Lamps 


42-44 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 












Art Notes, now ready, 
will be mailed on request. 








Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New York 







































hand painted and 


reasonably priced 


hamper $15 


larger sizes $16 and $18 


boudoir box $7.50 


Fireplace 


Lamps 
Fittings 


electric kitchen Smokers Consoles 


clock $20 


Torchéres Mirrors 


spice set $5 


Shipped collect 


EEE 
KITCHENETTE 
ART SHOP 


425 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 


HAND WROT 
IRON * BRASS + BRONZE 


Illusteations Upon Request 


VUocue Fixture G 


932 N.Western Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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Louis XVI Table—brass inlay—marble top 
Very fine pair Directoire candelabras and mirror 


Antiques — Interiors 


Lamps & Shades 


578 Madison Ave., New York City 
Plaza 0394 





Height 3’—", width 2’ 11”, depth 1’ 414” 


No. 341. A most attractive and 
charming Commode, Adams 
style, with hand painted decora- 
tion in center panel inspired by 
the designs of the Neo-Classic 
period. 





High class reproductions of 
English, Italian, French 
and Dutch masterpieces 

of all periods. 


Apply for catalogues to 


BOTHE & EHRMANN 
J. W. MUELLER A. G. 


Art cabinetmakers 
V., Schlossgasse 14 
VIENNA (Austria) 











AFTER “MUSEE DE I \N" 


PETIT POINT COMME E 
| HENRY HESSE, Inc. 


IMPORTERS 


641 MADISON AVE. 
59-6OTH STS. 


TAPE 


RENCH WOOLS—SILKS— 
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Hepplewhite hoop-back chair and octagonal top tea-table, with 
Sheffield urn and Worcester porcelain tea-service of lovely 
banded design. Courtesy James Robinson 


ERE we, who write this 

column, able to select our 

Christmas gifts from the 
many beautiful articles seen in the 
antique shops we visited before 
sitting down to the typewriter, 
then would the praise to good St. 
Nicholas be loud indeed. However, 
it has been our privilege to have an 
“advance view” of much and the 
photographs reproduced here have 
been chosen for two reasons; firstly 
they are representative of a wide 
range of articles and secondly they 
are themselves, or will suggest 
others which are, eminently suit- 
able as Christmas gifts to those to 
whom we would send some me- 
mento of our good-will on De- 
cember 25th. 

The upper picture on this page 
is an attractive grouping of pieces 
in the shop of James Robinson. It 
comprises one of the small tea- 
tables popular in the days of 





porcelain figure decorated in rose 
with rococo stvle base. By the 
Courtesy of Philip Suval 


R 
color 


George II, and equally so now, a 
hoop-back Hepplewhite chair with 
the wide concave and comfortable 
seat, Sheffield tea urn and part of 
a Worcester porcelain tea service. 
Truly, a setting which, as a whole, 
would be suitable for the home of 





sixteenth 


Spanish 
wood coffer, gilded and polychrom- 
ed. Courtesy Montllor Bros. 


century carved 


two young friends who have during 
the past year entered upon the 
Great Adventure. Or either of the 
pieces would, in itself, represent 
an unusually beautiful gift and one 
which would be valued long after 
Yule of this year and many others 
have passed into the limbo. 
Another ornament displaying all 
the beauty and charm of early por- 
celain is the small Bow figure of 
a little boy playing a flute, recently 
brought to America by Philip 
Suval. Resplendent in plumed hat, 
rose colored coat and vest deco- 
rated with tiny flowers, he displays 
that colorful quality which adds 
so much to any room. Further the 
figure is one of those smaller ob- 
jects which appeal to collectors of 








rare ceramics, because it was mod- ! 


Worth the Trip 
to Washington 


ST. MATTHEW GALLERY 
FOREIGN ANTIQUES 


(Formerly Guerin, Inc.) 


1741 R. I. Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Illustrations of Pieces on request 


RUTH ALBERT 


and 


ELSIE F. ALSBERG 


Inc. 


Announce the opening 

of their new shop at 

745 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Bet. 64th and 65th Sts. 


vav 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
EARLY GLASs 
FURNITURE 


of Mahogany—Maple—Pine 


INTERIORS 


Secretary 
interior 


Carved Walnut  Scroll-top 
book-case. Unusual inlaid 


Pennsylvania Circa 1760. 


Pair of Jacob Petit vases, Circa 
1790, from Hampton Court 


Xmas and Wedding Gifts of 
Distinction 


HARRIET JOHNSON 


1055 Madison Ave. 
New York 
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spanish Antiques, 


OBJECTS of Art - [DECORATIONS 
» Spanish Antique Shop ~ 


768 MADISON AVE. (AT 66TH ST.) NEW YORK 
MEMBER OF ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 

















An interesting Louis XIII sofa 
having oak frame with carved 
stretchers—a pure example of 


“THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE SOMETHING TO 
BEAUTIFY THE HOME” 
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ONDERFUL assortment of beautiful and rare antique man- 
tels in different marbles. Also exquisite reproductions by the 
finest artisans of Europe. Old Colonial pine mantels, etc. Original 
Colonial doorways, handsome iron and bronze grille entrance doors, 


i De Olde Mantel Shoppe 


(SOUTHARD CO., Est. 50 yrs.) 
63 Ninth Avenue at 15th Street, New York City 


After alterations are completed, we shall move to our new watre- 
house Nos. 251-253 East 33rd Street, New York City. (Second Avenue) 





French and knelish 


Antiques 


TO THE TRADE 


KNEEHOLE DEsks 
Tre Tor TABLES 
SECRETARIES 


ps ae Break Front BOOKCASES 


Card Table 


ney ccs ASHLEY KENT, Ltd. 


165 East 54th St., N. Y. C. Telephone Wickersham 8029 
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SPANISH & FRENCH 
ANTIQUES—OBJETS d@ART 
OLD KABRICS 


QDARAe p«eCORDOVA 
148 East 50th Street 
Murray Hill 2690 
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New York 








Buy your 
ENGLISH ANTIQUES 


direct From ENGLAND 


OLD WORLD GALLERIES" 


65,DUKE STREET. GROSVENOR SQ 
LONDON. W: l 


C OLLECTORS or those fur- 
nishing in Old En- 
glish or Duncan Phyfe 
Furniture are invited to 
become registered with 
us, so that they may be 
sent from month to 
month, a selection of pho- 
tographs with full par- 
ticulars of interesting 
pieces as they are ac- 
quired by us. 


We arrange for boxing, con- 
sular invoices and declarations 
of antiquity, freight, insurance 
and delivery to your door at 
lowest rates. Antiques admit- 


ted duty free to the U. S. A. 


Old World Galleries 
65 Duke Street 
Grosvenor Sq. London, W. 


.vvm furnished in guara anteed genuine an- 
23 6 Queen Anne Spin dle sback chairs, a 

Gua sn Anne Oak D-ended ‘ 
acluding packing, and de- 


1 
ivery. New York, Bo atonloxiehilwnel hig ibe ut $55. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Guide, “sent on re- 
ceipt Os 14 cent U. S. A. stamp, contains: 
60 es, 180 photographs 


colour schemes, etc., 


I. Stanley Ba el are 
3 Y 


‘Old Fi urniture as an Investment 

‘Hints on buying Antiques, and on Faked Furniture,” 
by H. S. Barrett: 

List of Dates and Periods relating to Old English 
Furniture. 


| COUPON A. D. 12-29 
I enclose 14 cent U. S. stamp for above 
catalogue. 
Name 
Address. 
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From The 
Shores 
of the 


Mediterranean 


a American Colony Stores 


of Jerusalem 


26 East 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Bar Harbor, Me. 





CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


LAMPS 


Fine Oriental Lamps of 
Pottery, Porcelain, Pew- 
all of 


the semi-precious stones 


er, Bronze and 


YAMANAKA 
& 


COMPANY 


| 680 FIFTH AVE. 
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BOSTON 





Antique and Reproduction 


Htalian and Spanish Antiques 


Marble & Stone Garden Ornaments 


Announcing 
the arrival of 
Antique Fur- 
D1 tunes 
Wrought 
Iron, etc., 
collected 
lately in 
Spain and 


Italy. 


Geo. W. Funk 
862 Lexington Avenue 
near 65th Street 
New Pork 


RUGS 
FROM THE ORIENT 


A beautiful collection 


of antique rugs 


Decorators and their 


Clients invited 





H. EKISIAN 
836 Lexington Ave., New York City 
Rhinelander 4657 


NEW YORK 
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Furniture 
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eled in the first English factory to 
make translucent ware after the 
discovery of the secret so long held 
by the Chinese. The quaint scrol- 
lings of the base show the influ- 
ence of the French Rococo, similar 
forms being found 
with theearlier French 
figures, from which 
the English potters 
borrowed many of 
their models. 

That fascination 
which the early arts 
of Spain are increas- 
ingly exercising and 
which is bringing that 
country more and 
more to notice, is well 
demonstrated by the 
interesting little cof- 
fers such as that il- 
lustrated by permis- 
sion of Montllor Bros. 
This example dates 
from as far back as 
the 16th Century and 
displays the remarkable skill of 
the Spanish wood carver even in 
those early times. The figure sub- 
jects, of which there are a number 
in the several panels, show an ex- 
cellent technique in the delinea- 
tion of the features and the natural 





Charles II walnut stool with scroll 
legs and stretchers (one of a pair). 
Courtesy Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 


postures. That such a coffer as this 
once formed part of an important 
home is proved by the delicate 
gilding and polychrome 
applied to the carved dec- 
oration. 

It is only possible to de- 
scribe the setting which 
shows the small Louis X VI 
table against a background 
of Japanese wall paper. 
Only in the actual could 
this be properly appreci- 
ated; and, having seen it 
in the shop of Old France, 
we can but hope that it 
will eventually find its way 
to some home. The paper 
would, of course, make a 
suitable background for 
any furniture, but it was 
easy to picture the small 





work shows us where Sheraton 
gained much of his inspiration, for 
he designed more than one piece 
of a similar character. It has a 
half round shape, the under part 
being cupboards enclosed by tam- 


rice 


Decorated Japanese 
panels painted with characteristic 
motifs and a Louis XVI tambour 


paper 


front table. Courtesy Old France 
bour doors. The top is of black 
and white marble fitted with a 
pierced brass gallery which adds 
to its decorative possibilities. 
Until recently, stools were more 
or less among the things not used, 
but nowadays they are knowing a 
revival which has unearthed many 
a fine early seat of this type. The 
example shown was among a recent 
consignment to arrive at Vernay’s 
and is one of a pair dating from 
the days of Charles IT. In the style 
of the legs and the elaborate scroll 
stretchers on two sides, is that 
Flemish influence which appeared 
with furniture of that period in 
England. These stools have a fur- 
ther interest because, being of 
walnut, they represent the begin- 
ning of the Walnut Era, though 
this is more generally accepted as 
starting during the following reign 




































33 East 





3 3d Stre 


et, New York 





table as part of it. This 
dainty piece of Louis wood- 





Early English mahogany gaming table with a 
decorated cover vase and a pair of ormolu 


candlesticks. Courtesy H. F. Dawson 
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of the famous William and Mary. 

Modern homes, especially those 
in city apartments, have to a large 
extent caused an increased demand 
for folding tables. Hence a table 
suchas the oneincluded here from 
Dawson’s has become one of the 
sought-for antiques which, in addi- 
tion to having the associations of 
age, are useful in the home. Doubt- 
less, this very gaming table, for 
that is what it was formerly used 
for, has seen many a guinea piece 
change hands in the rollicking days 








A Cromwellian cup of the beaker 
type with trumpet shaped foot dated 
1655. Courtesy J. E. Caldwell Co. 


of the Georges. And it is rather 
pleasant to try and picture the 
often boisterous merriment that 
this and similar pieces of early 
furniture must have witnessed on 
the Christmas Days of two cen- 
turies ago. The dinner had been 
consumed, the ladies had retired to 
the withdrawing-room and the 
men were mixing punch in the 
great silver bowl. And having ac- 
complished this happy task they 
sat themselves at the card tables to 
continue through the night losing 
or winning and replenishing their 
spirits from the bowl. 

Speaking of the Christmas din- 
ner tables of the past carries us 
on to think of the many con- 
veniences we have today compared 
with those of those now forgotten 
times. For example the tables were 
not lighted by the brilliant electric 
fixtures that we know in our time. 
I And that there are many who, to- 














Set of four silver candlesticks made in London, 1777. 
Courtesy Weymer & Young 


The four candlesticks above we saw 


day, prefer the softer lights of the 
flickering candle flames accounts 
for the increasing use of candle- 
sticks and candelabra on the table. 


in the shop of Weymer & Young, 
and it was impossible not to spec- 
ulate on their history and to won- 
der whose table they would make 
beautiful in this America of ours, 
at Christmas. In many old English 
homes the candlesticks numbered 
as many as a hundred and even 
more besides the two, three and 
five light candelabra. Try to imag- 
ine a Christmas dinner party 
where the table was made glorious 
by the numerous flickering candles. 
Perhaps it was in an old oak 
paneled room where the teetering 
shadows played hide and seek and 
as the night grew later the glasses 
had been frequently refilled. 
Possibly the butler took the pre- 
caution of dispensing with glasses 
on the occasion of such revelries 
and replaced them, as far as possi- 
ble with silver cups. It is not 
difficult to imagine that careful 
guardian of the family treasures 
placing cups as rare as the one we 
saw recently at Caldwell’s, Phil- 
adelphia. To the butler of Georgian 
days this cup would not appeal as 
being quite as valuable as we 
should regard it; not even if he 





Two of a set of eight candlesticks in 
rococo style made in London in 1767. 
Courtesy Sigmund Wyler 


knew that one of Oliver Crom- 
well’s favorite generals did carry it 
in his knapsack. For it was made 
in 1655 and its simple shape dis- 
plays all that austerity which 
marks the silver of Oliver’s days. 


168 East 51st St. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL EARLY RENAISSANCE 


TUSCAN STONE MANTEL 


and 


rental enable me to offer au- 


Direct importations low 


thentic objects at moderate 
prices. 


Marble & 
Architectural Pieces, Wrought 


Antique Stone 
Irons, Furniture, Panels & Deco- 


rative Paintings. 


LUIGL G. PACCIARELLA 


(East of Lexington Ave.) NEW YORK 


FABRICS 


of the 


BROCADES 
VELVETS 
DAMASKS 
BROCATELLES 
EMBROIDERIES 
NEEDLEPOINTS 
TAPESTRIES 


GALLOONS, FRINGES AND TRIMMINGS 
of all descriptions 


PILLOWS, RUNNERS, WALL HANGINGS 


Decorative accessories made from 
Antique Fabrics 


OLD ARTS 


G. O. NIDDRIE 


753 Madison Ave., at 65th St., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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THONET BROTHERS" 


AMERICA’S CLEARING HOUSE FOR 


COfntiqnta© 


ALL COUNTRIES ALL PERIODS 
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This group of attractive 17th Century pieces would 


orm a most interesting decorative unit for a hall. . ; 
f g f No. 4599 With our last shipment of Bieder- 


meier came this lovely Chest. It is built of 
finely figured Walnut veneer—and is 3714” 
long, 1914” deep and 36” high. The piece is 
one of the finest examples of this simple 


| type of Furniture. Price—$150. Deal 1 
O the lovers of the beauty of the Old Ae edad ai rear ames | 


World, the New York and Los An- 


geles Galleries of John Guidotti will be a 





lao lap 


source of delight. For here have been col- 





lected the finest examples of the artists of 
Italy, France, and Spain, from the 13th 
to the 18th Centuries—antique furni- 
ture, paintings, wrought iron, old fab- 
rics, hangings and ecclesiastical statuary. 
This large collection is constantly being 
replenished by the arrival of shipments 


received weekly. | 


No. 10562 Hepplewhite Love Seat . . . lux- 

uriously soft and comfortable. 49” long, 25” 

deep and 31” high. Price in Muslin $222. 
of Florence 


19 West 26th Street, New York 
FLORENCE, ITALY LOS ANGELES 


Lung’arno Soderini 9 to 11 1009-11 E. 8th Street 33 EAST 47TH ST. 


——— 


ee ee Ot Madison Avenue New York 
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The Capitol Red Top 
This is, we believe, the finest square 
boiler yet achieved. Rock wool insula- 
tion Staunch jacket in baked enamel 
Vitreous porcelain enamel doors For 
medium sized and large residences. 


The Capitol 
Red Cap 
Embodies every 
known improvement 
inroundboilers. Rock 
wool insulation. For 
medium sized homes. 





The Capitol 
Red Head 
To small houses, this 
handsome boiler, 
rock wool insulated, 
brings radiator heat 
at very moderate cost. 


Capitol Boilers 


AND RADIATORS 
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. . she was sitting under a lovely Christmas tree. 
Thousands of lighted candles gleamed upon its branches, 
and coloured pictures such as she had seen in the shop 
windows looked down upon her. The little girl stretched 


out her hands... and out went the match.” 


So that the holiday warmth which was only 
a brief vision to Andersen’s Little Match Girl may 
be a permanent reality to your family, the United 
States Radiator Corporation offers these three 
new boilers .. . insulated, jacketed, handsome, 
each setting in its field a new high mark of house 
heating progress. 

So that, without guesswork or uncertainty or 
waste, the healthful glow they supply may pene- 
trate to every corner of your home, the amount of 
radiation surface that every size of each boiler 
will satisfactorily heat is certified in writing to 
your heating contractor, under Capitol Guar- 
anteed Heating. 

For the name of the nearby responsible con- 
tractor who will make your installation; and for 
the interesting book, “A Modern House Warm- 
ing”; write us. 


© 1929, U.S. R. Corp. 


UNITED STATES fA DIATOR (ORPORA TION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8 Factories and 34 Assembling Plants Serve the Country 
For 39 years builders of dependable heating equipment 





THE PACIFIC STEEL BOILER CORPORATION 


Division of the United States Radiator Corporation, builds welded steel heating boilers 
for large installations—business buildings, factories, schools, hotels, and large apartments 
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THAN ORDINARY 7%" INSULATING BOARDS 





HE theory of insulating new and 
remodeled homes is proved—the 
; question now is which insulation 
material is the most efficient, economical. That. material is Insu- 
lite, the all wood-fiber board, full 12” thick, that is 12'4% more 
efficient than ordinary 7/16” insulating board. Insulite has the 
further advantage of greater tensile strength. “hese and many 
other features showing the superiority of Insulite are all the result 
of accurate scientific laboratory tests. 

You can prove for yourself the “superior insulating efficiency of Insulite by 
the above pictured simple test. Just take an automatic electric iron. Set 
it at hot. Place on the iron a piece of Insulite, and on this a cube of ice. 


Time how long it takes the heat to penetrate Insulite and melt the ice. 
Then make the same test with any other make of insulation board. 


Insulite makes homes warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and effectively 
deadens noise. As sheathing, wall board, plaster base, roof insulation, 


attic lining and for many other uses Insulite is a competent barrier against 
the outside elements. 


Your architect or lumber dealer can tell you about Insulite—or, better 
still, let us send you our free booklet, ‘‘Increasing Home Enjoyment,’ and 
a sample of Insulite to test for yourself. 


Uns ulate with 


FULL4, INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 





the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 











A SIMPLE HOME TEST 


that shows the superior 

efficiency of Insulite as 

a non-conductor of heat 
or cold. 


PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


COLD *° HEAT 





Insulite saves you money in fuel 
bills and, because it is in board form, 
as a plaster base, costs you little or 
no more than other forms of con- 
struction that are not insulated. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1200 Builders Exchange, Dept. 20L 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FURNITURE CO. '*SUANE' 


NEW YORK 


ie] tell DI Gubace AGS treat 


CHICAGO 
623-635 South Wabash Avenne 














‘PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers Exchange Building 
2352-248 North Eleventh Street 


LOS ANGELES 
Wilshire Boulevard and 
New Hampshire Avenue 


OFFICE and FACTORY 


45-82 Vernon Boulevard 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


LIVING ROOM 
DINING ROOM 


BEDROOM 


ODD CHAIRS 
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CABINETS 
ere new Fall Exhibits at which you may TABLES 
arrange purchases through your Veale or decorator. OCCASIONAT, PIECES 











An 


inter pretation 


by NorMAan 
Bre_ GEDDES 


RILLIANT, burnished black, 
strikingly contrasted by 
chromium nickel, perfectly ex- 
presses the modern spirit as Nor- 
man Bel Geddes has interpreted 
it in this new bedroom ensemble. 
It is shown here with the two 
types of beds from which you 
may choose—one with its severe 





straight end and the other with 
ingeniously contrived compart- 
ments for shoes or other small 


H aN Ife E S ) Largest Retazlers of articles. For the plain twin beds, 


dresser and hanging mirror, chif- 


Szmmons Sleeping Equipment forette, vanity, night table, arm 


chair, chair and rocking chair the 


price is $1015; the same suite 
420 MADISON AVEN U E —N EW YO RK - i 
with compartment end_ beds, 


Peek TH MICHIGAN A VEN UE—CHICAGO Sits Mauiyidual picceemay be 
Reh sR BO) eke Dih INE Ga—— bib lan Orb, “1 purchased separately. 
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KNOEDLER 











Tilustration from a “Book of Kings” 
of Firdusi painted by Sadiki in 1540 











MRS. ANASTASIA BLAKE-FORSTER 


BY NATHANIEL HONE 


ANNOUNCING 





AN BXHIBIFION OF 
PERSIAN & INDIAN 


MINIATURES OF THE 





XIIte TO XVIII¢h 
14 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK | CENTURIES 





From 


November 18th to December 21st 
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The life that exists and 
moves amid beauty re- 
flects that beauty agaiz 
in gracious charm. Col- 
or, line and form and 
that intangible but vivid 
something that the world 
knows as style, welded 
by the discriminating 
director into exquisite 
interiors, create a har- 
mony that vibrates in 
the memory like the 
melody of a well-loved 
fugue. 





T ue Fine Furniture for the Bed room and Boudoir to be seen in the perma- 
nent exhibition galleries of the Decorators Furniture Company represents years of 
concentrated effort in reproducing, readapting and recreating the charm of Old 
World beauty, resulting in finely constructed furniture, befitting in scale and style 
the interior for which it is selected. Interior decorators, dealers, architects and their 


clients are cordially invited to view our unexcelled display. 


JECORATORS FURNITURE @o, 


INCORPORATED 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The Finest 
Expression 


ot 
18"Century 


Artistry 


‘The 
BRISTOL 


COMPANY 
319 East 62nd Street, New York City 


and 
840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





HIS exquisite Georgian commode, created in mahog- 


any, lightened and enriched with scroll design and 
finely carved festoons picked out in parcelgilt, is a piece of 
unusual interest to furniture connoisseurs. No less important 
is the Chippendale mirror, graciously designed and carved in 


his later manner, which harmonizes so perfectly with it. 


These two extraordinary pieces are indicative of the signifi- 
cance of the extensive Bristol collection. The New York and 
Chicago Galleries contain genuine antiques of all the im- 
portant periods and authentic reproductions made in our 
own factory. While purchases may be made only through 
your decorator, dealer or architect, you are welcome at all 


times to view the Bristol Galleries. 


ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 7 FRENCH + SPANISH 7 ITALIAN 7 ENGLISH + MEUBLES MODERNE 
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Pp: you never realized this before. Modern 
woman's scanty raiment brings the need for 
more heat in homes than is comfortable for wool- 
clothed men. 

When your home is warm enough for you does 
your father or your brother talk of ovens? Or do 
they suffer in silence? Of course it can't be helped 
... that is, until your family buys or builds a new 
home. In selecting or planning that home, you can 
assure every member of your family made-to-order 
winter comfort by contributing this wise suggestion: 

“Let's have a modern flexible heating system. 
One that enables the occupant of each room to 
govern its temperature without effect on the tem- 
perature of other rooms. One that allows 
Brother John’s room and Father’s library 
to be cooler, while other rooms are as 
warm as Mother and I would like them.” 

Al] good heating engineers and heat- 
ing contractors know the answer to that. 
It is Hoffman Controlled Heat. With this 
most modern system the heat output of 


“a radiator is reculat ‘d or changed at 
c 
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any time merely by the pressure of a finger on the 
lever handle of the radiator valve. The control of 
the entire system is in each room, and not in the 
basement. Because this system operates at low pres- 
sures and because steam is generated only as called 
for, fuel costs are surprisingly low. 

The equipment that makes it a Hoffman Con- 
trolled Heat system can be added to any standard 
boiler and radiators, whether oil, gas or coal is 
burned. This equipment includes Hoffman Modu- 
lating Valves and Return Line Valves for radiators, 
the patented Hoffman Damper Regulator, the re- 
markable Hoffman Differential Loop and the Main 
Vent. The perfect operation of Hoffman Controlled 
Heat is guaranteed for years by a con- 
scientious maker. 

May we suggest one more thing? A 
note from you brings, without obligation, 
a copy of the Hoffman Controlled Heat 
booklet, which will tell your father the 
interesting story in words and pictures. 
Just address Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc., 


Dept. G-13 Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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GIFTS FROM THE FARMER COLLECTION 
GRATIFY THE MOst EXACTING: TASTE 


OVELY Lamps, delicately small or stately, of 

Antique Chinese Porcelains, Potteries, Bronzes, 

or of superbly carved Jade, Turquoise, Amethyst, 

Rose Quartz, Carnelian, Coral, Lapis, Crystal and 

other semi-precious stones; enchanting Utilitarian 

Objects of these same semi-precious stones exquisitely 
mounted. 


BOOK ENDS ASH TRAYS MATCH BOXES 
INK WELLS PAPER OPENERS DESK LAMPS 
GALE BELES CIGAR BOXES CIGARETTE BOXES 
PICTURE FRAMES CLOCKS PAPER WEIGHTS 


lO EAST 5O“ STREET—- NEW YORK 
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Jewels by wf E. Caldwell & Co.—each a distinctive 
creation of the house and Peeeeettion of the outstand~ 
ing excellence of the present collection, wh ich has 
never been excelled in the history of the establishment. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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ALLEN McGEHEE—Vice President 
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A view in one of our Galleries, in which authentic pieces of Spanish and Italian furniture are shown. H 
Of espectal interest at this time are our newly arrived collections of French : 
and English Eighteenth Century Furniture. Your early inspection is invited 
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Concrete Masonry Construction 


Makes Fine Homes Firesafe 


£ 


T IS easy to understand why an 
oe eee number of fine 
homes are being built with concrete 
masonry walls and concrete floors. 


This type of construction not only 
assures utmost durability and strength, 
but—of even greater importance to 
the owner of every fine home— 
Firesafety! 


Here is complete protection for your 
investment in the home itself, and 
its furnishings. Rare libraries that 
can never be replaced, costly rugs 


and tapestries, prized trophies and 


mementos of earlier years — for the 
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if At 
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a 


fl 


loss of these no insurance can 
adequately compensate. They must 
be safeguarded from. fire. 


Then, too, there’s the peace of 
mind which firesafety creates—en- 
tire freedom from anxiety. Fires 
that originate in the basement — 


and many of them do 





are COm- 


pletely isolated from living quarters 


Another view of the Col. George home. Walls are largely 
of concrete Exterior is of portland cement 
nd stone trim. With reinforced concrete 
it, this residence is as nearly firesafe 
as it can be built. It replaces one destroyed by fire. 


Masonry, 
/ bes Bb 
SEHMCCO, OFICR, 


floors throug) 
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Residence of Col. Edwin S$. George, Bloomfield Hills (Detroit), Michigan. 
Geo. D. Mason & Co., Detroit, Architects. 1. J. Isgrigg, Pontiac, Michigan, Builders. 


CE 


PERMANENC E 
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by a concrete first floor. Loved 


ones are assured utmost protection. 


Another feature of this modern con- 
struction is its resistance to extremes 
of heat and cold. A concrete ma- 
sonry wall (built of o//ow concrete 
units) is virtually wo walls, with in- 
sulating air space between outer and 
inner surfaces. Homes thus pro- 
tected may be kept delightfully cool 
on summer's hottest days. With a 


smaller expenditure for fuel than is 


MENT 
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Residence of P. D. Houston, Bellemeade (Nashville), Tennessee. Biglow & Henthorn, Architects. Rock City Construction Co., Builders. 


customary, they may be kept comfort- 
ably cozy in the zero cold of winter. 
, 

When to these qualities are added 
the strength and remarkable dura- 
bility of concrete masonry, its 
ever-increasing use in the construc- 
tion of fine homes and country 


estates is simply a matter of course. 


During recent years the manufac- 
ture of concrete masonry units has 
been developed with 
particular regard for 
the needs of home 
building. These units 
are made by mixing 
portland cement with 
water and other suit- 
able materials such as 
sand, pebbles, crush- 
ed stone, cinders, 
burned shale, or slag. 


-AND. 





Necessary standards of sizeand quality 


are everywhere carefully maintained. 


When reasonable skill and care are 
exercised in mixing the cement 
mortar and laying the units, a wall 
of great strength and stability—of v7r- 
tually one-prece construction—is the 
result. Portland cement stucco, when 
used as an exterior finish, bonds 
perfectly to concrete masonry 


walls. Coating and base become one. 
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This stability and permanence of 
concrete masonry; the distinctive 
exteriors made possible with the 
varied textures and color tones avail- 
able in portland cement stucco; 
the beauty of concrete floors, treated 
in any one of many charming ways 
—these are matters of the greatest 
interest and importance to every 
fine home builder. Before you plan 
your home, become familiar with this 
modern construc- 
tion material. Let us 
send you complete 
and handsomely 
illustrated literature 
on the subject. 

The Houston home has concrete 
masonry walls throughout, with 
white portland cement stucco 
exterior. Reinforced concrete floor 


above basement, which extends 
under a part of the home only, 
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COFFEE POT MADE IN 
LONDON IN 1738 BY 
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Ig and Elegance 
from the 


French xXviilth Century 


The 


Brunovan, Inc. has arranged to show 


seven room apartment that 


their authentic French 


copies of 
XVIlth Century furniture brings to 
life again the taste and elegance of the 
milieu that surrounded the French pa- 
trician of those resplendent days. From 
the gracious formality of the foyer to 
the dainty elegance of the chambre a 
coucher, these unusual salons are a 
source of inspiration for those who 
wish to express in their surroundings 
the same perception of beauty and so- 
phisticated charm that marked the 
époque du XVIII. 

The adaptability of these beautiful 


In the Salons of 


SELB TUN OVAN, 


ie i a rN Oar 





seecte ene UE C 


BRUNOVAN, Inc. 


Sylvain Bruno, President 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
LOS ANGELES 


Antiques and Reproductions of French 18th 


PARIS 


Ng niin 
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Louis XV and XVI pieces, hand-crafted 
by French artists using the proven 
methods of past centuries, to the Amer- 
ican home of good taste is graphically 
illustrated in these charming interiors. 
The Grand Salon with its spaciousness 
set off by the informal grouping of the 
pieces—the boudoir with its delicate 
charm and intimacy—from no other 
period, we believe, can the American of 
today secure a more satisfactory ex- 
pression of refinement and beauty. A 
card from your decorator, dealer or 
will 


Brunovan Salons. 


architect admit you to the 


A handsome brochure, containing full 
color illustrations of interiors in the 
manner of Louis XV and Louis XVI 


will be mailed upon request. 
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HE above antique Regency sofa, 

painted in old cream, might well 
constitute the nucleus of a distin- 
guished scheme for the drawing 
room. The sumptuous bergere a ailes, 
with the small coffee table, 
are in the same feeling 
and would form a 
eroup of truly high 
artistic merit. 

These pieces are 

indicative of the rich 
collection of really un- 


usual antiques and repro- 


ductions of eighteenth century furni- 


ture on display in the Cassard 
Romano Galleries—an exceptionally 
wide variety of choice pieces from 
France, Italy and England, which are 
the result of both painstak- 

ing research and an ac- 

curate knowledge of 

present-day require- 

ments of the better 


type homes. 


Imported Cassard Romano 
Furniture is available through 


accredited dealers and decorators. 


cassard romano 


COMpPanNy.INc 
292-236 Cast 50th Street. New York City 


LOS ANGELES 
7216 Beverly Blvd. 


CHICAGO PARIS 


: < CASSARD et CIE 
ian 61 Av. Phillipe-Auguste 
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| Oe yet authentic simplicity of 
design will forever assert good 
taste and fine artistic feeling. 


For such superb expressions of furniture 
design as those shown, Valentine-Seaver 
has gone back into history. 


The Sofa exemplifying the colorful liv- 
ing of 18th century France is supported 
by a finely detailed mahogany base. It 
incorporates the famed Valuxsea pillow 
spring construction whereby original 
qualities of comfort and appearance are 
preserved indefinitely. The upholstery 
is of the finest and comes in a wide 
variety of choice designs. 

The Early American Barrel chair makes 
a splendid companion piece to the early 
French sofa. Its crewel embroidery 


ARTS & DECORATION 


o those who favor period furniture exquisitely made— 





beautifully emphasizes the hand tufted 
barrel back known widely for comfort. 


Contrary to general supposition, furni- 
ture of this type is not excessively ex- 
pensive. The unusually moderate prices 
on these characteristic Valentine-Seaver 
pieces will appeal to you. 


The better dealers in most cities feature 
Valentine-Seaver furniture. The name 
of the dealer near you will be sent gladly 
upon writing for it. 

Is your name on our list to receive the 
new Valentine-Seaver Book on Modern 
Furniture for the living room? If it is 
not, will you please write either to 
Valentine-Seaver, 4127 George Street, 
Chicago, or to Number 1 Park Avenue, 
New York? 


VALENTINE, SEAVE 


Division of Kroehler Mfg. Co., largest manufacturers of upholstered 
Living Room Furniture in the world—4127 George Street, Chicago 
—New York Display Room—1 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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AQ Tudor Oak-Panelled Study 
To Be Seen in the Galleries of 


THE ORSENIGO co, 


Designers, Manufacturers and Importers 
of Fine Furniture and Decorations 


Special Order Furniture 
Panelled Rooms 


383 Madison Avenue at 46th Street New York 


SANTA MONICA, CAL. FACTORY 
Representative LONG ISLAND CITY 
815 LINCOLN BOULEVARD NEW YORK 
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Christmas-up- to-date 
with DY NAMIQUE 


The problem is: to keep yourself 
from keeping these Dynamique gifts 


that you’ve planned to give to some- 





GB iceusons anoleyTOnNGON COMPANY ee acer ear icer? 
one else! For, an incidental piece 
of Dynamique furniture is so orig- 
inal, so refreshingly modern in shape 
and color, and so entirely suitable 
for the little blank spaces in your 
house—and life. 

Think of your friends and their 
empty corners. VVouldn’t one like 
a gay little table firmly destined for 
the demi-tasse? Or a desk rich with 
the nut browns and woodsy reds 
of a Rembrandt, all achieved in 
polished natural woods? 

Such are the gifts that Dyna- 
mique offers . . . a great and 
pleasing selection of incidental 


modern pieces at moderate prices. 


JOHNSON FURNITURE CO. 





JOHNSON- HANDLEY-JOHNSON 
CO. - GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
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ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF THEIR 
GALLERIES WITH AN EXHIBITION OF 
ANTIQUE ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
PANELLED ROOMS, OLD MANTELS 


SN DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


31, OLD BURLINGTON ST. 1082 MADISON AVE. 
LONDON W. NEW YORK 
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COLLECTION OF RARE a 
(y7 TAPESTRIES and FURNITURE x wu 
(/ OF THE 15th TO 18th CENTURIESON \\ 
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Swimming Pool on a California Estate 
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illes in this bi autiful vista in the garden of Mrs. E. Palmer Gavit in Santa Barbara, California. 
bles their great variety of water lilies, and well at the right is a glimpse of the bath 
musi tile roof. In the foreground are rows of potted cacti on colorful tiled benches 
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Architecture, Decoration, Gardens, Travel, Theatre, Books 


VotuME XXXII 


An Enchanting Garden on 


December, 1929 


NuMBER 2 


a California Estate 


“Cuesta Linda’—Mrs. Gavit’s Pale Pink Stucco House in Santa Barbara is Surrounded 


by a Garden of Extraordinary Loveliness, Partly of Her Own Making 


Landscape A rchitects—Paul Theime 
Peter Ridel 


HE last time I 
was in Bavaria 
I went out one 


beautiful summer after- 
noon to the garden of 
Nymphenburg. I do 
not remember how I 
chanced to hear about 
this garden or what de- 
cided me to visit it. On 
a rickety train I trav- 
elled to the station of 
a small town of narrow 
streets and mediaeval 
houses, worn and sim- 
ple and austere, and 
there I found my way 
out to the forgotten 
garden—built in the 
days when every little 
king must have some- 
where, in sight of his 
palace, a reproduction 
of Versailles, large if 
possible but desirable 
even in miniature. And 
for the palace entrance 
there had to be a long 
vista of narrow pools 
and flower borders; 
fountains, of course, 
and an allée, down 
which one could look 
to a grove inhabited 
by fauns and Pan and 
naiades. 

The little lost garden 
of Nymphenburg was 
built just at the time 
of the Versailles craze, 
and I imagine that in the hey-day of its 
youth, it was lovely in every detail. I recall 
it just now because the spillways in Mrs. 
Gavit’s garden made me think of the little 
moss covered spillways that carried away 
the water from the half-buried fountain in 
the little grove. In this garden in Bavaria, 
a dancing faun was piping his own music 
in the hidden corner of a sad green spot. 
From the pipes flowed a slender stream of 
water, which trickled noiselessly away through 
the nearly obliterated spillway, finding a 
path in time to one of the pools nearby; a 
stone figure of Neptune, green and moss- 
hung, emerged from the pool from time to 
time as the winds blew the water through 
the reeds. 

This was many years ago, and yet seeing 
the spillways in this charming California 
garden, brought back out of the haze of far 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 





An old wall fountain from Rome in pastel 
shades, the water dropping in a blue pool 
below and escaping through a narrow spillway 


off years, the memories of the lovely, haunted 
spot. 

Not but what Mrs. Gavit’s garden is far 
more beautiful, more friendly, more enchant- 
ing than the forgotten one of Nymphenburg. 
Yet the latter has its mystery and lasting 
interest for me as clearly today as it did 
that summer afternoon a decade ago. 

But if someone were to give me my choice 
of staying quite a long time in one or the 
other of these verdant spots, I should vote, 
with a backward glance at Neptune, for the 
garden of “Cuesta Linda.” It, too, makes 
one think of Versailles. In fact, when it was 
first planned, there was to be a “Petit 
Trianon” above the pool, quite in the old 
French spirit. And as one looks over the 
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silver swimming pool to- 
day down the eucalyp- 
| tus avenue, one realizes 
that in spite of all the 
charming informality of 
the planting, there is a 
quality of design that 
is reminiscent of these 
Eighteenth Century 
French gardens. 

As you approach the 
swimming pool over a 
tiled terrace, you find 
the comfort of seats on 
either side, richly tiled. 
Large cacti stand sen- 
tinel beyond the seats 
and near them, a China 
pepper plant blooms. 
Perhaps one should 
stop here to speak of 
the great beauty of the 
tiles in the garden, 
which have been 
brought from all parts 
of the world, Tunis, 
Spain, Mexico and 
Italy. They are in all 
colors, rich reds, greens 
oranges, blues, with 
sharp black outlines and 
creamy backgrounds. 

The shallow crescent 
pools on either side of 
the swimming pool are 
practically covered with 
floating water lilies of 
immense size, in yel- 
low, pink and orchid. 
The ponds are only a 

foot deep, bordered by tall grasses, acacias, 
aralia, palms and guavas, with dropping 
eucalyptus branches beyond. 

Lovely as is the garden of this estate, to 
which we will return later, we must pause 
a moment at the entrance where we get the 
first view of the house of pale pink stucco 
with the low roof of hand-wrought Spanish 
tiles in old greens and reds, and the fine 
antique Spanish door, very old and beauti- 
fully carved, and the huge antique Chinese 
dogs, guarding the portal. Around the main 
entrance to the house is a terrace, hedged 
with low growing shrubs and the shadow of 
a great palm ornaments the pink facade. 

The roadway to this entrance sweeps up 
through a lane of eucalypti and behind it 
is the shadowy outline of the mountains. 

A fine bit of planting has been done not 
only for the entrance but throughout the 
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A View Through the Patio Across the Lawn 
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; He me t, lune Bean and tea, even dinner on a warm evening, for the place is equally lovely in sunlight or in 
shadows jrom spreading branches and delicately patterned iron grillwork playing across the court 
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estatebyPaulTheime, —™= 
always with the in- | 
spiration and help of 
Mrs. Gavit. Already 
“Cuesta Linda” is fa- 
mous for its many 
rare plants, the tall 
palms, the _ great 
dragon tree from Aus- 
tralia; giant bamboos 
around the Japanese 
pool; the lotus pond; 
the opuntias and 
olives, agaves and 
arums, which border 
the swimming pool. 
One of the loveliest 
features of this place 
is the hillside water 
garden. The water 
cascades down tall 
steps, bordered with 
a carpet of ivy, and 
shadowed by Mon- 
terey cypress. At the 
bottom, it flows into 
a fern-fringed pool, 
with lilies blooming 
on the surface. At the 
top of the cascade is a 
very old Spanish well, 
with a musty marble 
bench to one side, 
There are also many 


The “flying” outdoor 
stairway is a very un- 
usual feature in the 
Gavit house; from the 
balcony of the second 
story it runs to the 
pink patio and is half 
hidden by vines and 
masses of flowers 
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seats in the garden overlooking the terraces, 
the cascades and the pools. The stone steps 
which lead from one garden to another are 
laid through the grass, often with rock plants 
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growing in their crevices. At the sides of the 
steps are spiky plants, the cacti, great 
oleanders, pink and white, giving forth a fra- 
grance that seems to emanate from this en- 
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q chanting garden as a 
whole. 
] : 
| On our title page 
| we are showing a little 
faience fountain, 
in exquisite pastel 
shades, found in 
Spain; from the horn 
of plenty, held by two 
Boucher-like figures, 
the water splashes in- 
_ to a blue pool below, 
| where the narrow 
| spillway runs to the 
large pond in the cen- 
ter of the patio. A 
Belle of Portugal rose 
clambers over the 
_ pink walls, spreading 
a delicate tracery of 
| leaves and vines on 
the surface. 
There are many 
| beautiful gateways on 
this estate, linking 
| garden to garden, ter- 
race to terrace and 
one of the most 
charming is built with 
heavy pink — stucco 
supports and a deli- 
cate iron gate made 
from an old balcony 
in Rome. Over this 


| Looking from the 
lawn through the open 
gateway to the “flying 
stairway.” A Belle of 
Portugal rose droops 
over the facade. The 
fine wrought iron was 
designed by George 
Washington Smith 





hang the branches of soft grey-green olive 
trees, and at either side of the approach are 
fragrant stock and brilliant roses. Through 
the gate you can see a walk lined with fig 
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trees, and at the 
right is a huge 
bamboo. At the 
end of one of the 
loveliest paths is 
a very old well- 
head, with tiles 
about it, and 
overhung by an 
olive tree. A 
pathway in one 
of our pictures 
shows the stones 
set in rural fash- 
ion, willow trees 
droop over it and 
Madonna lilies 
form a_ border. 
The ground each 
side is covered 
with myriads of 
violet plants, giv- 
ing a fragrance 
that is little short 
of intoxicating. 
A full page il- 
lustration in this 
article gives a de- 
lightful view of 
the patio with its 
walls of pale pink 
stucco. An olive 
tree at the left is 
a special feature 
in the patio and 
beyond the olive 
tree one looks out 
over the broad 


A garden gate- 
way on the Gavit 
estate with pink 
stucco supports 
and iron fittings 
from an old 
Roman _ balcony 
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green lawn toward 
the sea, the eye 
resting for a mo- 
ment on the 
“Rincon,” a pet 
mountain, etched 
against the cloud- 
less sky. The wall 
fountain is also 
seen near the 
olive tree. The 
lovely facade 
with open arches 
was recently filled 
in with wrought 
iron lacework. 
The iron work 
was designed by 
one of the archi- 
tects for the 
house, George 
Washington 
Smith, and is ex- 
traordinarily 
beautiful and 
effective. The 
arches of the 
facade are sepa- 
rated by Doric 
columns, beauti- 
fully ornamented 
by inlaid tiles. 
The center arch 
becomes a gate- 
way and on either 
side are tall 

(Continued on 

page 116) 


A rural pathway 
in the Gavit 
garden with the 
borders of Ma- 
donna lilies and 
violets and dro- 
oping willows 
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Antique English Furniture—Its History and Character 


The Age of Walnut in Famous Periods of Furniture; Second of a Series of Articles 


by R. Goodwin-Smith 


ALNUT is, essentially, a lady’s the Chippendale school—combined to 
wood; the very fashions that pre- oust this wood from public popularity. 
vailed in the furniture of “‘the Age of William’s dinginess of temperament 
Walnut” are fascinating. Those dainty lit- was so marked as almost to achieve 
tle pigeon-holes and drawers of a Queen _ the paradox of being shockingly tame. 
Anne bureau, their secret receptacles so cun- William was Dutch “through and 
ningly contrived—how mysterious they are! through.” Till the end of his un- 
What delight to rummage «among them, healthy life, his English remained con- 
wherein, no doubt, some old diarist, some old _sistently vile; and England, to him, 
scamp of a courtier, some master of intrigue, was always a foreign soil. Gloomy 
was wont to secrete his scandalous and witty William! Yet we may pardon a slight 
pamphlets! dourness in the man, when we learn 
It was during the later Stuart period that of divers remedies for the Royal seedi- 
walnut first began to creep into fashionable ness prescribed by the brilliant 17th 
furniture. Charles II. chairs are often of century physicians: —Garlic, crabs’ 
walnut; their rich scrollings needed some €Y€S, pounded hog’s lice: ..:: 
wood less liable to fracture. Walnut had William and Mary loved Hampton 
long been used on the Continent, but since Court, so far from the fog and stench 
walnut trees were not planted in England of W hitehall. Here, William showed a 
extensively until Elizabeth’s day, these would Dutchman’s reverence for English 
hardly be mature for furniture purposes be- tradition in destroying the staterooms 
fore, say, the Commonwealth. of Henry VIII. Then, employing the 
Well, the supply grew, and as craftsmen — 
began to explore its unique possibilities our 7 - 
furniture took the mightiest step it had ever 
taken, from its manly, massive oak begin- 
nings, towards an almost feminine 
slenderness and subtlety of line. 
You will recall how Charles IT. 
suffered his apoplectic fit, and 
died bewailed by a multitude of 
sweet, silly, scarlet-lipped mistresses, 
and dissolute courtiers. His period’s flood of 
extravagance and profligacy then became 
temporarily subdued by the comparatively 
sober Courts of James II. and William. Fur- 
niture, reflecting this in its own faithful way, 
also became more restrained and sensible. 
When Englishmen, well rid of James, put 
William of Orange on their throne, walnut 
became fashionable for thirty years; until 
its liability to attacks by worm, and the 
advent of mahogany—about 1720, with 
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Eighteenth Century walnut highboy of typical Queen 
Anne design. Courtesy Mrs. Ehrich Co. 








Rare William 
and Mary wal- 
nut writing 
desk, an orig- 
inal of the 
date of 1695. 
Courtesy Stair 


& Andrew 


architect Wren, the carver Gibbon, and His Maj- 
esty’s own superb lack of taste, he erected a Renais- 
sance extension of that ancient Tudor building. 
The exquisite carvings of this Grinling Gibbon 
(1648-1721) you may still behold at Hampton 
Court; his riotous fancies in flowers, fruit, cherubs, 
and harps can hardly be surpassed in vigour and 
technique. A certain lack of restraint is manifest 
in his lavish swags and festoons, Yet, reflecting on 
Gibbon’s lowly origin and education, one may well 
wonder how the fire of his genius could ever have 
blazed through such disabilities so amazingly as it 
did. Here is a letter of 1682 from Gibbon to his dis- 
coverer and benefactor, Evelyn: — 

“Honored Sr I wold beg the faver when you see 
Sr Josef Williams again you wold bee pleased to 
speack to him that he wold get mee to carve his 
ladis son’s hous... . 

Sr yours Most umbell Sarvant, G. GrBBon”. 

The elaborate upholstered beds continued 
through this reign. There still exists one historically 
important bed, with its exquisitely embroidered 
flowers in pale green and silver, bearing the cipher 
of James II., in which was said to have been born 
the youngest son of James—James Francis Edward 
Stuart, 1688, afterwards famous as the “old Pre- 
tender”, a man who made that historic bid for 
the throne in 1715. But there were many sceptics. 
The ingenious Burnet, in his curiously detailed 
description of James Edward’s birth, must be held 
responsible for the traditional yarn that the new- 
born child was smuggled into the Queen’s bedroom 
in a warming pan! 

The hangings and valances of this bed are of 
velvet blues and crimsons and greens on a cream 
ground. 

Stools were still much used, even in William and 
Mary’s day. Indeed, you will perhaps recall that 

curious little example of courtly etiquette and snob- 
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Queen Anne walnut wing chair, covered with 

Aubusson tapestry; Eighteenth Century urn 

table and two-tier bookstand of finely grained 
walnut. Courtesy Mrs. Ehrich Co. 
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MODEL BY EDWARD T. HOWES 
Model of house recently built for Mr. John B. Clark at Far Hills, New Jersey. The disposition of the gardens, the forecourt, the service yard 
and the relation of the various units of the building and even the planting can all be studied more effectively in a model than in plans 


What is Sound Architectural Design? 
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Mr. Roger H. Bullard, in an Interview with John Taylor Boyd, Jr., Answers the Question as Follows: 


Lip 


**Architecture is Based on the Forms of Solid Geometry” 


Fourth of a Series of Articles Entitled: “The Modern Home as the American Architect Sees It” 


OW shall one arrive at [— 
the truest understand- | f 
ing of sound architec- 


tural design like that of Mr. | | 
Roger H. Bullard? What is 
the one quality above all others 
that makes it good architec- 
ture? One may call upon the 
words “personality,” “charm,” 
“distinction,” “taste,” “scale,” 
“proportion,” and they will 
apply, but they have become 
too worn with common use to 
meet the need. They will not 
quite reach the mark and 
something more vital, more 
precise is needed. 

The something is not easy | | 
to explain, but it is well worth | | 
while making the attempt. To 
get to the heart of architecture 
means that we should gain as 
clear a conception as possible 
of what architectural form 
really is. On arriving at this 
elusive goal, perhaps the first 
necessity is to perceive how 
far the common impression of 
architecture falls short of the 
truth. The essence of archi- 
tecture is solid geometrical 
form. Now, it seems to be a 
fact that most people think of 
architecture chiefly as decora- 
tion. By “decoration” I do not 
mean simply design in the flat 
—design in two dimensions, 
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geometry—that uncompromis- 
ing collection of parallelograms, 
cubes, rhomboids, cylinders, 
cones, spheres and pyramids, 
together with their intricate 
sections, intersections and 
other relationships, those dizzy 
perplexities which caused night- 
mares to so many schoolboys 
and schoolgirls—these are the 
very flesh, blood and bones of 
architectural design. They are 
the forms out of which archi- 
tecture is created. If they are 
not fundamentally right in a 
design, the building will never 
be satisfactory. Because, even 
although an individual may 
not easily grasp the forms of 
solid geometry by studying 
diagrams on paper, it is cer- 
tain that, consciously or un- 
consciously, he will be ex- 
tremely sensitive to these 
shapes after he has dwelt in 
them constantly, as in a house. 
Inevitably the shapes of solid 
geometry which enclose him 
will stamp their character on 
his perceptions, even if uncon- 
sciously. 

One cannot exaggerate the 
importance of this fact. What 
is it that makes fine old houses 
of a hundred years ago so har- 
monious, so satisfying? Is it 
their decorative effects? No, 











like a painted screen, or a 
fabric or a rug. I refer also to those striking 
effects of contrast that are often desir- 
able in a house; a roof slope contrasted 
against a screen of trees, a gable projecting 
in front of a roof slope, or, indoors, a man- 
tel or stair or alcove or bay window seen 
at the end of a vista. Clearly, these are 
important and legitimate effects of archi- 
tecture, but the point is that they are not 
its essence. But, since we unconsciously 
simplify in our mind and emotion a com- 
plex entity like architecture, we often 
mistake these decorative effects as the 
basic design. Particularly is this tendency 
to over-simplify likely to interfere with 
a client’s understanding of an architect’s 
drawings. Often a client judges a design 


Reminiscent of Maryland, this brick colonial 
house gives an impression of graceful hospitality. 
The steep pitched roof, lateral wings and chim- 
neys are characteristic features. The home of 
Mrs. Hugh D. Auchincloss, Connecticut 


in this way and it satisfies him. Yet, when 
the building is erected, the effect somehow 
disappoints, What is the reason for this 
failure? 

Most certainly, no matter how brilliantly 
contrived may be the decorative effects of 
a design, it will be a failure if the under- 
lying solid forms—the shapes, of solid geom- 
etry—are not soundly and harmoniously de- 
veloped and if, furthermore, they are not 
harmoniously related to the shapes and con- 
tours of the landscape. The shapes of solid 


many of them are so simple 
that there is nothing really striking about 
them. What makes them beautiful to us is 
the absolute trimness of their solidity and 
the perfect harmony of their geometrical 
shapes, both as regards the mass of the ex- 
terior and the rooms of the interior. That 
is due mainly to the fact that they were built 
by craftsmen, builders or architect-builders 
who took their time and who did not design 
hurriedly from paper diagrams. Instead they 
designed the house by actually building it 
on the site, and in the process they naturally 
wrought out its forms in the solid, not in 
the flat, and in working in this manner the 
old craftsmen-designers became sensitive, 
more or less unconsciously, to solid geometry. 
Besides this, there was another reason for 


the rightness of the geometrical forms of 
the old builders. In those days, evidently 
when a house was built, both owner and 
builder had very clearly in mind some par- 
ticular model in the shape of an older, suc- 
cessful house in the district which they knew 
perfectly and on which they were trying to 
improve if they could. Consequently, when- 
ever they departed from the design of their 
model, they knew exactly what they were 
doing, and they could pic- 
ture in their minds exactly 
and vividly what the result 
would be. This is not to 
say that the old builders 
were perfunctory copyists, 
indeed they were quite the 
opposite. But when they 
tried their hands at origi- 
nality they did not foolishly 
embark on an unknown sea, 
deluded by the mirage of a 
pretty picture, instead they 
steered most skillfully and 
precisely by chart and by 
compass through the rocks 
and shoals of solid geometry. 

In defense of this con- 
ception, I would not have 
anyone believe that it is 
over-technical. I am not re- 
ducing an art to mechanics; 
nor do I believe that there 
is no room in architecture 
for poetry or for decorative 


The restrained dignity of this 
brick Georgian house is well 
adapted to its situation on one 
of the tree lined avenues of 
Flushing, Long Island. The 
carefully proportioned facade, 
the roof slope and placing of 
the chimneys are elements 
which give distinction | 
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effects. On the contrary, architecture em- 
braces many varied characteristics, among 
which poetry and decoration certainly count 
for much. On the other hand we cannot ex- 
pect that alone these inspired qualities will 
create fine architecture. They should be the 
fruition of a beautiful system of solid geo- 
metrical shapes,—those aforesaid horrid 


cubes, cones, cylinders, pyramids and the 
rest of them, with their still more agonizing 
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sections and intersections. The truth is clearly 
seen in all the great buildings of the past. 
Whether it be the ones of simple shapes 
like the pyramids or the Parthenon, or the 
cylindrical Temple of the Winds at Athens, 
or whether it be structures like the Temple 
of Karnak or St. Peter’s (as Michael Angelo 
originally designed it) or the Taj Mahal, one 
realizes clearly that each of them is founded 
on a rigid design of solid geometrical shapes. 
In the case of a pyramid or 
| a dome, it is the geometry 
alone which makes the over- 
whelming impression of 
- beauty. Take for example 
~ the Dome of St. Peter’s, as 
"one sees it in approaching 
Rome. For miles around its 
perfect, almost ethereal 
globe dominates the Roman 
Campagna and the Eternal 
City itself. It is one of the 
transcended architectural 
climaxes of the world. 
Would St. Peter’s Dome be 
so poetic in effect had its 
creator, the sculptor-archi- 
tect Michael Angelo, been 
less a master of solid shapes? 
With the paradox of genius, 
(Continued on page 110) 


Although built two years ago 
this stone house on Long 
Island has already acquired the 
inviting quality of a long es- 
tablished home. In the dispo- 
sition of the bays, gables and 
entrance porch, Mr. Bullard 
has logically expressed the 
interior arrangement by a com- 
position not too symmetrical, 
a characteristic feature of this 


walled-in forecourt 


type of house, with the broad . 
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In striking contrast with Mr. Bullard’s other designs this frame A country house at Locust Valley, Long Island. The rough cast 
house of weathered siding, the home of L. Martin Richmond, Esq., stucco walls and uneven brick jambs and lintels used effectively at 
Brookville, Long Island, is in accord with its wooded surroundings the window openings give warmth to the simplicity of the design 
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the Christmas holidays at the home of a 
friend in England. As we had known each 
other for many years, I wrote and asked him if 
he knew of any particular gift I might hang on the 
Yule tree for his wife. Somewhat to my astonish- 
ment he replied that she would probably prefer 
a small modern bronze. Up to that time my ac- 
quaintance with modern bronze ornaments had 
been limited to the more or less esoteric examples 
exhibited at the various galleries and academies; 
consequently my enlightenment was the greater 
when I visited some of the London shops and saw 
what modern artist-craftsmen were producing. 
This incident was 
recalled some three 
months ago when in 
the course of my 
daily rounds I was 
speaking to the 
owner of a large 


Se: few years ago, I was invited to spend 


<a 


“Clytie”,alovely 

figure of youtn, 

Grace Talbot, 
sculptor 

ton 


American store 
which specializes 
in these ornaments. It was 
not long before he convinced 
me that bronzes were more 
popular today in interior dec- 
oration than ever before. In 
fact the result from spending 
some hours examining the many 
pieces in that one store led me 
to several pilgrimages to see 
similar modern work in other 
establishments. It even resulted 
in a long tour of a large Ameri- 
can factory where both the 
smaller pieces suitable for the 
home were made as well as those 
which art students speak of as 
“heroic” —a truly suitable name 
for some of the huge statues cast 
in bronze by modern workmen. 

In this way, I was afforded what critics describe as an “advance 
view”; also I was convinced of the suitability of small bronzes whether 
figures, desk sets, vases or candlesticks or either of the many other 
articles made of this metal to solve my difficulties around about the 
second week in December. That, however, is not the only conse- 
quence of this suddenly developed interest in bronzes; I have also 
recognized the remarkable decorative 
quality of their somber hue when used in 
conjunction with certain colorful back- 
grounds. 

This was the outcome of a desire to 
own the statue standing in front of the 
entrance to the Boston Museum of Art. 
Unfortunately it is of the “heroic” size 
and therefore not quite adaptable to the 









living room of a city apartment. But when being 
taken around the factory mentioned, I expressed ad- 
miration of this particularly fine example of American 
sculpture, the manager later showed me the same 


bronze in sizes from 
about ten inches 
high. An example 
of the “Appeal to 
the Great Spirit” 
some twenty inches 
tall now stands 
on a low cabinet 
against a back- 


Exquisite desk set combin- 
ing bronze and Brazilian 
onyx. The lamp to match has 
a Brazilian onyx base on which 
is mounted a green bronze 
horse and the lamp stand in 
tree design in verde green. 
Shade is of mottled alabaster. 
Courtesy of Ovington’s 


The Grace of Small Bronzes 


Statuettes and Other Ornaments Designed by Celebrated Sculptors 
and Executed in This Beautiful Metal, Impart an Individual 
Dignity to Any Interior 


By DOUGLAS NORRIS 


Horse Wrangler Group, by J. Clin- 
Shepherd. Courtesy 
Starr, Frost-Gor- 
: ham, 
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ground formed by a brilliant picture. In 
this way the discovery was made that one 
of the most attractive settings results from 
the dull sheen of the bronze standing out 
in contrast against those soft yet bright 
colors found with wall tapestries, needlework §, 
and with many pictures, especially pictures of | 
flowers and rustic scenery. : 

Many of us, in fact the majority of people, 
are prone to think of bronzes as figure sub- 
jects. Some of the finest pieces are statuettes 
and the like but the later bronze artist by no 
means restricts his art to that branch. 
Neither does he indulge in the same 
classicism which marks similar work 
of years ago. The public have come to 
realize the beauty of this composite 
metal with its subtle reddish brown 
hue, made the more effective in the 
course of time by the natural rubbing of the “high lights”. Then 
the modern artist has developed considerable daring in his use 
of enamel colors, ivory and porcelain with 
his bronze figures and none can gainsay 
that this combination generally results in 
a beautiful life-like ap- 
pearance of the subject 
besides giving it a re- 
markable color 
value. 

So far, our 
American art- 
ists have not 
experimented 
with those 
bronzes with 
which ivory 
and porcelain are 
combined. But they 
are using enamel 
colors with splen- 
didly decorative results. 
Book-ends naturally of- 
fer themselves as suit- 
able mediums for color 
as do the small hanging 
wall placques which are receiving considerable notice during the 
past few years. The latter are 
unusually decorative where the 
subject has been copied from 
Oriental prototypes, many of 
them having that subtle sug- 
gestion of humor which is so 
essentially Eastern. Then there 
are the inevitable novel adaptations 
of bronze ornaments to serve mod- 
ern purposes. One of these was suf- ‘ 
ficiently interesting and useful as to \., | 
be added to our budding collection. 
It takes the form of a pelican sitting 
solemnly meditating on the troubles 
that assail it. Seemingly it is just a 
ruminating pelican; but lift the wide 
beak and it discloses a packet of ciga- 
rettes and matches for those who would 
partake of the proffered hospitality. 

No phase of human life nor of the 
less restricted creatures of nature 
have been untouched by the mod- 
ern sculpture in his search for 
subjects. Possibly the finest 
piece depicting facial expres- 
sion in bronze is the “Lincoln” 
sculptured by Gutzon Borglum 





“Scherzo”. 
Few can 
put ecstasy 
into sculp- 
ture as does 
Harriet 
Frishmuth 


Black, 


Inc. 





“Adolescents”, 
youth charming: 
ly portrayed. 
Grace Talbot, 
sculptor 
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two elephants will be striving to “head” the books by means of 
their massive foreheads. These and various other animals are 
ingeniously used in this way and in addition to their utility 
have an undoubted value for use as decorative objects. 
The artists are also adapting various human figures for the 
same purpose, these ranging from the dusky Indian warrior 
to the classical figures of ancient Rome. With other book- 
ends the subjects are in relief panels often inspired by 
the carvings of early Greece. Or it may be two tiny goats 
such as a pair 

modeled by 
Edith B. Parsons. 
These examples are 
amusing as showing the 
awkwardness 
of these gam- 
boling little 


for the monument in Newark, New Jersey. This has since been 
reproduced in small size, the latter portraying the same atten- 
tion to the details as the larger figure. Curiously enough while 
rather historical than ornamental it is finding a niche in many 
room because of the perfect artistry it represents. It shows 
Lincoln in an attitude of deep thought seated on a bench, 
the head and shoulders bowed in that 
characteristic manner we associate A beautiful modern 
with this famous man. bronze group with 
One really exquisite little figure by e7@mel color, the 
ee pages” modeling and treat- 
Allan Clark is the lovely Chinese ),6n4 ahine smaller 
woman Yang Kwei Fei. The Oriental details being excep- 
dress with its graceful curves would tionally fine. Cour- 
naturally appeal to any artist but ‘sy B. Altman & 
there is also the romantic love story Conia 
connected with this favorite of the 
Emperor Ming Huang. Other 































































i. a ae - = ae The face 
sculptors in their interpretation of anim als and hands 
their subjects have which the of this 
introduced ele- Ss sculptress OUCULE 

= =e i _ igure are 
ments which are had de delicately 
derived from the pic ted tinted 


wD with all 
’ t. bhi o--s: e€ 
= amusing 
So ek mem features so 
ea. >» M4 typical of 
ice young goats. 
} De a Sead But the art- 
ms wee ist has de- 
This dancing figure era, Since that time the sculptor of bronze has ar- 
has_rhythmic lines rived at that stage where he portrays the crea- 

which add to its : : =a 
decorative qualities tures of nature with almost photographic truth. With 
his treatment of wild animals he reproduces those 
sinuous curves of the great cats, the latent power of the lion, the 
lazy lethargy of bears as well as the alertness of the more timid deer. 
Each and every one of these attractive ornaments displays the 
knowledge which the modeler could only have obtained of the natural 
characteristics of the several animals from intensive study. Similarly 
with the elephants which exhibit the extreme care to ensure 
the correct proportion. One example of these animals shows 
two of them at play with heads raised and their trunks entwined, their 
enormous mouths gaping open and the tusks which the artist has re- 
produced in ivory, pointing skywards. Another group and one of a 
humorous character was a pair of penguins, standing in that curiously 


sculpture of 
ancient Egypt 
or that classic- 
ism reminiscent 
of ancient Greek 
statuary. This 
goes to prove 
how versatile 
the modern art- 
ists have proved 
themselves in 
their treatment 
of an age old 
art and also 
why very 
smal 1 
bronzes 
have become so popular for use 
in the decoration of our homes. 

Various forms of animal and 
bird life have been equally fertile 
sources of inspiration. The ele- 
phant has naturally come in for 
a large amount of attention be- 
cause that animal has always 
been a favorite subject with the 
bronze sculptors of the Far East. 


parted from the usual “pair”, 
one of the tiny animals being 
shown in the attitude of unre- 
strained capering the while its 
companion retains a_ perfectly 
solemn mien. This same artist is 
responsible for the quaint pair 
of Airedale puppies which she 
has named “‘Serenaders”. If one 
might hear the “song” which 
the attitudes of these puppies 
would seem to signify then it 



















For we would be a 
must al- “serenade” in 
ways re- very truth. One 
member is seated on his 
that this haunches’ with 
art was head raised 
practised aloft yelping as 
centuries only an Aire- 
before the (Continued 


Christian on page 114) 
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Fighting buffaloes modeled in bronze, shown with interesting aes 
lamp and unique shade. Courtesy Ovington’s 


pigeon-toed manner seemingly in an attitude of laughter. 
As individual ornaments on a hall table, a console or in any other 
part of a room these animal and bird figures have long been used; 


but of late they have been developed as book-ends with remarkable Black end 








‘ ‘ : old gi- 
decorative effect. And too in such a manner as to infuse the bronze Sao by 
Courtesy figure with a sense of movement. The metal being heavy makes it Wheeler 


Feragil 


Williams 
Galleries 


suitable for supporting books and the animals are modeled in the 
position of forcing the books together with their heads, added 
weight being afforded by the extra heavy bases on which they are 
mounted. Thus a pair of the Rocky Mountain goats will appear to 
be lustily butting at the books which are placed between them: or 
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American Settees And Love Seats 


Individual and Distinctive Pieces of Furniture Copied from Early Designs 
Which Are Adaptable to any Room and Therefore Especially 


ENERALLY speaking, 
there are few articles of 
furniture that have come 
down to us retaining any particu- 
lar connection with the more in- 
timately romantic moments in the 
lives of our ancestors. There are, 
of course, desks at which the 
dames and swains of by-gone 


days wrote their billets da- 
mour; the dressing tables at 
which our great-grandmothers 


arranged their curls and fixed 
their beauty patches when they 
attended some great ball; the lit- 
tle work tables, symbols of the 
same great-grandmother’s indus- 
try; and the gaming tables over 
which the guineas were passed 
during the card games indulged in 
by our great-grandfathers. 

But none of these are endowed 
with that halo of romance asso- 
ciated ‘with those seats upon 
which are bestowed such delight- 
ful names as courting chairs, love 


Exceedingly fine Queen Anne 

love seat, covered in old green 

Genoese velvet. Courtesy Mrs. 
Ehrich Company 


Suitable as Christmas Gifts 


By CHARLES STUART 
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seats, Darby and Joan settees, 
conversation seats or as_ the 
French term them causeuses and 
that- essentially American piece, 
the wagon seat. There are various 
other interesting names attached 
‘to different seats but such as the 
farthingale, the forty-wink, the 
sleepy-hollow and the slipper 
chairs do not come within the 
scope of this article. Our present 
interest is rather in those more or 
less comfortable seats which ap- 
peared first as the high back set- 
tles and later developed to the 
beautiful settees of the 18th Cen- 
tury; and which the present-day 
chair-maker is reproducing with 
the same careful regard to those 
proportions distinguishing the 
love seats and settees of Queen 
Anne’s day and of those men, 
such as Chippendale, who fol- 
In this paneled room, copied by 
American cabinet-makers from 
an original interior in England, 
the furniture is largely influ- 
enced by the early Lighteenth 


Century designs. Courtesy the 
Orsenigo Company 
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‘an entirely differ- 
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lowed during the Georgian period, a 
significant era in furniture development. 

Not that the modern craftsman re- 
stricts himself to these later styles be- 
cause in view of the interest in early 


‘oak and the scarcity of original ex- 


amples, many a paneled back seat 


! . ryt 
has been copied from some early Tu- 


dor settle. We are not suggesting that 
one of these straight wooden settles 


‘is comfortable; far from it, but like 


other types of seats before the days 
of cushions and upholstery it repre- 
sents that first evo- 
lution towards the 
graceful settees of 
three centuries 
later. This phase 
of what might be 
termed early chair- 
making is of espe- 
cialinterest because 
it shows one of the 
many remarkable 
changes from one 
piece of furniture 
to another which 
was intended for 


ent purpose. 

The quite early 
settle seats which 
the modern shops 
are reproducing 
from old models 
are really a dower 


The high back 
and wings of this 
cosy seat, a 
carry-over from 
the ancient wood 
settle, are cover- 
ed in modern 
needlework. 
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A settee placed in the traditional manner Chair back courting seat copied by modern 
opposite the fireplace, tables so arranged American craftsmen from an early Eight- 
as to afford an atmosphere of comfort. eenth Century design. The upholstery is 
) Courtesy New York Galleries, Inc. of silk velvet. Courtesy Hayden Co. 


chest to which a high back to protect 
the sitter from draughts was added and 
an arm or elbow rest fitted to each end 
of the box-like seat. In fact many of 
them had the hinged lift seat to allow 
the interior of the box to be used for 
storing clothes and food, One style in 
common use in the farmhouses of En- 
gland and Wales was called bacon cup- 
boards. These had the same box-like 
seat carried over from the dower chest, 
the back being fitted as a shallow cup- 
board in which flitches of bacon were 
hung on_ hooks. 
The seat was fitted 
either with a lift 
top or with small 
paneled doors in 
the front and in 
this part of the 
settle it was usual 
to store the hams. 

So far these 
bacon cupboards 
have not attracted 
the attention of 
the moderncabinet- 
maker. At the same 
time, while many 
of the originals are 
cumbersome and 
unsuitable to pres- 
ent interiors, there 
are several types 
which well serve 
as models for hall 
seats in homes 
which carry out 
the traditions of 
the late 17th and 
early 18th Cen- 
turies. Reference is 
made more partic- 
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- ularly to the cup- 


Courtesy Palmer a re 
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erally adopted and the settle soon gave 
place to the settee. It was at this 
period that the two chair back form, 
we speak of as love seats, appeared, 
these having backs similar to the con- 
temporary chairs with an upholstered 


seat. Se 
This type has remained popular wen ' we 
ever since they were first introduced, } . LY ver 


each of the 18th Century craftsmen, 
both English and American, adapting 
the chair backs of his time to these 
love seats, courting chairs or Darby 
and Joan chairs; for while each of ~ Te oe PTS Ne 

these names is used, actually they all LM i iS 
denote the same style of seat. Not that Upholstered fireside seat of the Seventeenth Century type, 
they were limited to two or even three with wings, sae adds a tare atmosphere to a mod- 
feet wide fitted with a full length paneled chair backs because there are many OFTEN Tbs CC Ler He PyaiSCIe Tine ay EREDIES a pe aay 

door and carved in the manner of the Eliza- which comprise four and occasionally five dis- they do denote is the strict decorum which 
bethan period. The points mentioned in con- _ tinct chair forms joined together. But what accompanied the courtships of our ancestors. 
nection with these interesting, It is quite possible to imag- 
if austere, seats are but some nnn, | UMVERERIME) GEEDNES ONS GS 


of the many features which 









Queen Anne love seat, 
convenient in smaller 
rooms because the 
graceful lines blend naturally with 
other types of furniture. Courtesy 
Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian 









the prototypes of seats for 
modern homes. And _ those 
who have traveled through 
the rural parts of England 


WOO 


« 


have doubtless observed the 
various carved decorations 
peculiar to different local- 


If our ancestors had per- 
force to conform to the 
social conventions of their 


ities. 

There may seem to be but 
little association between 
these uncomfortable straight 
back settles and the later 
splendidly upholstered set- 
tees covered in needlework. 
But the association is there 
even if a century elapsed be- 
tween the Tudor seats and 
those which, because of their 
more graceful lines, often 
serve as models for the crafts- 
men of our time. The earliest 
form of upholstering was 
probably the loose pads tied 
on to the backs and seats in 
the reign of Charles I. By the 
end of the 17th Century fixed 
padded upholstery, as we now 
know it, began to be gen- 


time and if these splendid 
pieces of furniture were an 
indispensable part of their 
courtship, we must always 
remain grateful that Mother 
Grundy ordained this type 
of seat for lovers. Those 
with the plain “fiddle” or 
vase back splat; the more 
ornamental pierced splat of 
Chippendale; those with the 
two or more shield shaped 
backs of Hepplewhite or 
the many adapted from the 
designs of Sheraton, each 
has become important in 
the interior decorating of 
those rooms which are re- 
storing the dignity of 
Georgian days to our homes. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Walnut love seat of carved 
walnut copied from the 
English Eighteenth Century 
designs. Courtesy Hampton 
Shops—Picture to the Right 


Three interesting oak pieces 
: > copied from early models 
zs oe ae of a paneled back settle 

eden hoe oF. : sins TR Py with box-like seat. Courtesy 
MMMM dl Shaw Furniture Co. Below 
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Broadway to Date 


The Passing Show Flattered, Flayed and Fumbled 







By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


“KARL AND ANNA.” drama which suffers from infla- 
HERE is a phrase going the rounds _ tion. It is really a psychological 
of the critical intelligentsia that “it sex-thriller for a prologue and one act. It is 
isn’t a Guild play” when the The- now in three acts, and hence there are waste 

atre Guild puts on something different spots in it, so that only the splendid production 

from something else they have been directed by Philip Moeller, the stage designs 
doing. Many critics applied the term of Jo Meilziner and the good acting of Alice 
to “Karl and Anna,” a drama _ Brady, Frank Conroy and Otto Kruger saved 


from the German of Leonhard us from yawning. It is a good play in that 


















4 
» 
<= 
Frank, with 
which the 
Guild opened 
itsseason. Just 
what is and 
what is not “‘a 
Guild play” I 
do not know. 


it is well-con- 
structed, vital, 
poses the pro- 
found psycho- 
logical sex 
problem of 
continued love 
through mis- 


A play may be 
a good play or 
a bad play, 


taken identity 
and ends on a 
genuine note of 


but I must ask 
for more light 
on “a Guild 
play.” 


pathos. 

The play 
opens in a 
Russian war 

“Karl and camp in 1917, 
Anna” is an (Cont’d on 


vs a 2 Z , 42 
excellent war Zr ZZ ZZ “er vlKEycucvvovccccc3c3uzé5ouzccccc3cxcxoccllllli page 120) 





Upper left— 
Rose Rolanda 
in “See Naples 
and Die,’ at 
the Vanderbilt 
Theatre 


Upper right— 
Frances Wéil- 
liams, singing 
and dancing 
comedian in 
George W hite’s 
“Scandals,” at 
the Apollo 
Theatre 


Center—‘Karl 
and Anna,” at 
the Guild T hea- 
tre, with Alice 
Brady as 
“ 3° 
Anna 


Left — Otis 
Skinner in “A 
Hundred Y ears 
Old,’ now at 
the Lyceum 
Theatre 


Right — Alma 
Kruger and 
Josephine Hut- 
chinson in 
“Mlle. Bour- 
rat,” at the 
Civic Reper- 
<n toryTheatre 
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An elegant piece of Gros Point de Venise, particularly appropriate for embellishing the rich, stiff silks used for the court costumes of the 
17th Century, to which this design belongs. There is much variety in the pattern, delicately woven upon a background of cobweb fineness 


The Work of the Lace Masters 


Rare and Lovely Patterns of Laces of Romantic and Historic -Interest 
Are Shown in These Illustrations. Twenty-Sixth of 
a Series on “Antiques as Decoration” 


By MARION POWYS 


Illustrations from the Collection of Marion Powys 


HE great masterpieces of the art of horseback surrounded by 

lace are anonymous. Among the older the ladies and gentlemen 

laces there are times when we can rec- of the court in the hunt- 
ognize the work of some well known artist in ing costume of the period. 
the lines and drawing of the design. Two of the hunters are in 
Michelangelo himself is said to have the act of stabbing the 
made patterns for lace and the French artists boar with a spear or pike, 
of the court of Louis XIV and Louis XV_ while above are peacefully 
made detailed drawings for all the laces made floating the swans around 
by the famous school of Alencon. The great a fountain. Two turbaned 
Point de France flounce as illustrated ex- figures are reclining in the 
presses all the dignity and grandeur of the garden below. It is won- 



















Above—A Point de France made in the period of the Regency 

France design of have a much larger pattern, less broken and 

the Regency Period 5 5 E 

known as Bas With very little background. These laces 

d’Aube.Ithasalarge are generally called Point de Sedan to dis- 

closely woven pat-  tinguish them from the earlier Point de 

tern with very Lit- France 

ee a Ag The magnificent flounce illustrated is ec- 
clesiastical in character and was probably 

Below—Flounce of ar A 

Brussels Rose Point | ™ade for the alb of some distinguished prel- 

of unusual grace, ate. It was only Cardinals and Archbishops 

made in the 19th who wore lace as wide as this one which is 


Century.Theground fully 24 inches across. The unknown creator 
for this lace is made 
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with but a single  0f this work of art has infinite fineness of de- 
tiny thread tail but never loses the lines of the whole. In 


Above—Knights and hounds merrily hunt the boar across the 
flower-strewn field of this dainty piece of Point d’Angleterre 
Rabat, while the Empress herself, on horseback, is the central 
motif. This lovely panel was made for the Empress Marie Thérése 


period of the Roi Soleil. There are the Sun derful to see 


the Moon and the Stars, the Fleurs de Lys, horses so 





the armour, the musical instruments and the small and 
figure of the Grand Dauphin himself for yet so ex- 
whose wedding this lace was made with the q uisitely 
crown held over his most sacred head by two moulded that 
cherubim, . | they seem to 
{1s by the lines of the drawing that we prance and 

I re k of Bérain and his followers. paw the 
a style that is very beautiful when found ground, tired 

in the old Flemish Pillow laces. of being im- 
TI Ral which is the lace called Point prisoned for- 
d’Anglet , th igh the finest specimens ever in a 
were undoubtedly made in Brussels, was little piece of 
made for the Empress Marie ‘Thérése and fragile lace. 
was given by her daughter, Marie Antoinette. The later 
to one of her favorites in the court. The Em- specimens of 
press herself is to be seen in the centre on Point de 
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Crown Imperial Lily along the border to give the effect of light and shade. The 
and Napoleon’s bee all over the ground. ground is the usual Point d’Alencon mesh 
From the enlarged photograph of the called the “Réseau Ordinaire” which is 
detail of this bee, it is possible to see the worked also in straight lines. The cordonnet 
technique of the needle point laces, or raised outline to the figures in the later 
which are always made entirely with the Alencons is made by very close tight button- 
looped or buttonhole stitch, treated in holing over a white hair which is held down 
slightly different ways. In the wings firmly by the left hand thumb. In the Gros 
there is the toilé which is made up of Point de Venise a very heavy thread or cord 
the stitch called the ‘‘Gaze Ordinaire”’, is used for this purpose. 
the work being done in rows, the thread The Point d’Alencons of the second Em- 
looped over another straight thread, pire are very elaborate and beautiful as can 
which has been previously thrown across be seen from the picture. This magnificent 
the wing, and then drawn very close. The panel with flounces to match belonged to the 
_ bodies are made a little open with a Empress Eugénie and she herself is said to 
a . —— | stitch called the “Gaze Claire” in order (Continued on page 102) 
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Above—The Napoleonic bee is woven with rare skill 

upon this fine honeycomb net. There is a peculiar 

fascination about the simple, delicate design of this 
fine piece of Point d’Alencon 














































a beautifully balanced de- seem to shed a sacred 
sign he uses the chalice, the glow. The Etoiles 
pomegranate and many appear to gleam 
other sacred ——— among the folds 
symbols of jf a JA ne of the lace. The 
the Church. pee Mosaiques, the 
During e; Daeeane of Point Mignon 


the reign 
of Louis 
XV the 4 
laces ___ be- 
came light- 
er, gayer and 
more flowery. 


cy ey Ne o's and the 
d a ie Point de 
4 x. Marriage 
ye all have their 
place. 

In the time 
of Louis XVI 





’ 
Inthecharm- 4 the laces be- 
. . » a 
ing picture came showered 
the artist c with tears, 
Mme. Le a Z ““semé de 
Brun, who if larmes”, as 
is reputed x5 if they feared 
to have for. theirt uy ee le, 
been the ; sovereign Above Lovely baskets and garlands of flow- | Below—Symbols of a gay court life make up 
designer of : and were ers caught here and there in the bowknots of the pattern of this Point de France flounce, 
many of conscious of 2” exquisitely patterned ribbon of lace dis- with the royal child himself, guarded by 
the “mo ft ie ai li tinguish this Point d’Argentan flounce of the —cherubim who hold the crown over his head, 
Ss . — % r¥y e P = 5 4 . r 

: ah ak coming GIS Louis XV Period. Note the intricate delicacy as the central motif. Woven for the Grand 

beautiful 5 aster. The of the scalloped floral border | Dauphin’s wedding in the Louis XIV Period 


laces of & 
the _peri- 


flowers and sprays become 
small and repeat them- 


ad. 1s Z : selves with their atten- 
wearing dant jewels and gems 
Pormt along the border, leaving 
d’Alen- ‘the field covered with 
con of dots or tears or tiny 
has petals. 


type. The decoration keeps 
In an- to the edge of the lace 


all through the Direc- 
toire and the time of 
the Empire. Napo- 
leon was much in- 
terested in the lace 
industries and 
knew and loved 
all the laces. It 
is said that he 
exclaimed at 


: oo the sight of 
A Point dAlencon panel of regal elegance, its the spire of the 


design mad. ely sprays Tf ers, 
draped ee ee Te es cathedral at Ant- %. fies, Wt a ny a 
to the Empress Eugénie werp “C’est comme CY: as ED te RS Oya 
: la dentelle de Ma- stigctpeassug ae Ces fy Ak tee 
other illustration is shown a Point d’Argen- lines.” The flounce ¥ 4 =e 
tan flounce in the grand manner of the time _ illustrated which is 
with tulips, roses, carnations, baskets, wavy to be found in the 
bands and ribbons gracefully arranged and Brooklyn Museum 
repeated in a thousand different ways. Set in, of Art, is part of a 
like gems, among this profusion of flowers famous set which he 
are the finest modes or stitches; so that the had made for the 
lace becomes almost like goldsmiths’ work, a bed of the Empress 
setting for beautiful jewels, only the jewels Marie Louise, cur- 
themselves are lace. These lace jewels all tains, bedcover, 
have beautiful names according to their valance and all. The 
shape or lustre. The Saint Esprit does really design has the 
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Table Silver, the Traditional Gift 


Objects Made of This Beautiful Metal Have, from Ages Past, Been the 


URING the coming 
month, much time and 
thought will be devoted 


by many to selecting gifts to 
mark that annual festival we 
know as Christmas. Possibly 
our difficulties in this respect 
are increased by our wish that 
each separate gift shall be re- 
garded in the sense of a per- 
sonal possession. Therefore we 
seek those objects which, while 
beautiful, at the same time en- 
ter into the every day life of 
the friends to whom we send 
them as tokens, at Yuletide. 
This probably explains the per- 
sistent magnetism exercised by 
the works of our silversmiths, 
because rarely is this splendid 
metal employed for other than 
useful articles. Further the 
range of choice is now so wide 
that a stroll down the aisles of 
our larger stores invariably re- 
sults in that inspiration neces- 
sary to solve our apparently 
insurmountable Christmas 
problems. 

But in the preference we 
show toward silverware as gifts 
at Christmas, we are uncon- 
sciously continuing that age- 
old tradition which decreed 


Symbols to Express Goodwill and to Commemorate 
All Important Festivals 
By EDWARD W 


ENHAM 
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pleasure to the giver, it also - 
affords an advantage to those 
for whom it is intended, which 
is quite often lost sight of. 
Assume for instance that you 
wish to present a young mar- 
ried friend with a Christmas 
gift of silver. Possibly it may 


be only half a dozen tea 


spoons; but provided the pat- 
tern selected meets with the 
approval of the young house- 
wife, she is immediately in- 
spired with a desire to own a 
complete set of table ware. 
And she is eventually able to 
do so for the very reason that 
the same pattern is always ob- 
tainable, this permitting her to 
gradually increase her service, 
as her requirements demand. 
Or to quote another instance 
where silver is always accept- 
able. Possibly a bride has re- 
ceived certain various pieces 
of silver. Those which are 
pleasing to the taste of herself 
and her husband become part 
of the Lares and Penates of 
that household. The others are 
probably stored in a cupboard. 
In this storing, the average 
young couple is at fault be- 
cause while the particular 



































Toilet sets are being made in various designs any lovely present intended as a memento The flat silver of this table setting relies for its 
with delicate and restrained decoration. By cour- to commemorate some outstanding date decoration upon the simple chased work of the 
tesy of Simpson, Hall & Miller swe . 2 : handles. Courtesy Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 
f Bol If, however, the giving of fine silver affords ae ee he 


that the beauti- 
ful objects made 
by the old sil- 
versmiths 
should mark all 
important days 
and festivals. 
And we. still 
present an in- 
fant child with 
a christening 
cup and convey 
our good wishes 
to ambridal 
couple through 
the medium of 
a piece of silver 
table ware, while 
later at the 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of a 
marriage, which 
is always spoken 
of as the Silver 
Wedding the 


nark the 


sequently it i 
natural that our 
thoughts should 
turn to the sil- 
versmiths’ shops 
when we are 
searching for 
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7 pieces may not 
fit in with their 
scheme of 
things, it does 
not say that 
they could not 
become the me- 
dium to acquir- 
ing others that 
would. Almost 
any important 
silver shop will 
exchange arti- 
cles for others, 
so that in this 
way an_unde- 
sired jug or cof- 
fee pot or a set 
of forks and 
/ spoons which 
are rather more 
ornate than the 
husband or wife 
likes, may be 
transformed in- 
to other more 
acceptable arti- 
cles. 

We would like 
How inie ludies 
among the illus- 
trations, a din- 
ner table we 
know; but a 
word picture 
must, in this in- 
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stance, serve our purpose. A small but digni- 
fied late Georgian table, it is, with the grace- 


ful pedestals; 


but its charm emanates from 


the silver which is what might be termed a 
‘built up” set. The foundation rests on a 


Christmas gift of six forks, 
made to the now mature 
owners when they were but 
“children at housekeeping”. 
If the truth is told their in- 
come was not then such as 
it later became, but each of 
those young people was un- 
deterred; for once the desire 
to own a silver table service 
expressed itself, it was not 
long before more and more 
had been added to the origi- 
nal six forks so that they 
have long since assembled 
what will doubtless become 
to their descendants, the 
“family silver.” 

Those who will visit the 
well stocked silver shops at 
Christmas or at any other 
time will discover an absence 
of those shapes which for a 
time appeared under the 
guise of modernistic. The 
present-day silversmiths have 
experimented assiduously and 
for several years, but they 
now admit that this beautiful 
metal does not lend itself to 
the contours which represent 
this style. Consequently all 
the shapes made today are 
based upon those of former 
This attractive breakfast table 
demonstrates the charm achieved 


from suitable silver. Courtesy 
Simpson, Hall & Miller—Right 
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oe 


times, the beauty of which can never be made 
surpassed. We might quote many examples 
to prove this contention, but will restrict 
these to the more familiar shapes which are 


as popular now as they were when they first 
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their 





appearance 

In recent times there has been a revival 
of silver dinner services in almost every 
prominent home. When the demand made 
its appearance the silver designers did not 
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generations ago. 


seek to produce “‘something 
new”; they searched among 
those styles which had been 
in common use on the tables 
of our ancestors nearly two 
hundred years earlier. One 
service, we have seen, shows 
a distinct influence of the 
famous eighteenth century 
artist Paul Lamerie, the 
same fine ribbings appear- 
ing on the rims of the vari- 
ous platters and plates as 
those found with similar 
pieces made in the reign of 
George I. Not that styles of 
that time are the earliest 
from which the modern 
craftsmen draw their inspir- 
ation, because articles such 
as silver bonbon dishes are 
being copied from those 
delicate saucers of thin sil- 
ver which, in the gay times 
of Charles II, were made to 
hold sauces and infusions. 
Incidentally, an infusion, as 
described by Bacon, was 
prepared thus: “Take violets 
and infuse a good pugil in 
a quart of vinegar... and 
it will make a vinegar so 
fresh of the flower as if a 
(Continued on page 98 ) 


Formal dining table exhibiting 
the dignified beauty of simple 
silver flat ware, combined with 
fine glass and china. Courtesy 
International Silver Co.—Below 
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Trailing Carpets For the Garden 


The Beauty of Pools, Pathways and Steps is Greatly Enhanced by Masses 


of Creeping Tendrils, Foliage and Flowers 


HERE are many places so difficult to 

plant in some gardens that often a 

bare patch of mother earth is left in 
all her brownness. There are, however, nu- 
merous plants which may be used to cover 
these difficult spots, and to add greater 
beauty to the garden. Some of these plants 
are evergreen, some deciduous, some bear 
prominent flowers, others are used exclusively 
for their foliage, some are 
suited to be grown in dense 
shade, others in partial shade, 
and still others thrive in full 
sunlight. 

These low-growing, spread- 
ing plants are well suited for 
planting on steep banks where 
it is desired to keep the earth 
covered, and where it would 
be difficult to use a lawn- 
mower to cut grass. They 
may also be used on terraces 
with good effect, or as border 
plants around the edges of 
pools and lakes or along the 
banks of a stream, or as an 
edging around the perennial 
bed. 

All of the ground-cover 
plants are shallow rooted, 
and their root system serves 
to aerate the soil; at the 
same time, owing to their 
woven roots entwining 
throughout the ground, they 
prevent erosion of the soil 
and help keep it compact. 

One of the most necessary 
of items for the successful 


Flowering catmint, Nepeta 
mussini, in a charming color- 
ful mass where once was only 
the awkward joining of the 
garden wall and the steps 





By C. F. GREAVES-CARPENTER 


growing of any plant is the preparation of the 
soil. This also is true for the ground-covers. 

Equal parts of well-rotted manure and peat 
moss should be spaded into the soil for a 
depth of about six inches, depending, of 
course, on if there are any shallow-rooted 


Garden pathway with stone steps leading down 
to a rural pool, which is bordered with trail- 
ing English ivy, Hedra helix, one of the most 
satisfactory plants for use as a ground cover 





plants-in the ground in which case the mix- 
ture should be worked to a depth which would 
not cause damage to the roots of the plants. 

One of the most popular of the ground- 
covers is Pachysandra terminalis, at one time 
called Japanese spurge. It was originally im- 
ported from Japan but is now grown quite 
extensively in the United States, It is a mem- 
ber of the’ Boxwood family, is evergreen and 
perfectly hardy, growing un- 
der practically any condition 
of shade or sunlight to an 
even height. Pachysandra 
spreads by means of stolons 
(a form of root) which push 
above the ground and soon 
have a whorl of leaves. 

When purchasing Pachy- 
sandra one-year field plants 
are to be preferred and should 
be set out four to the square 
foot, or potted, or if two-year 
field plants are bought they 
should be planted three to 
the square foot. In May to 
June it shows as a dark 
green carpet with little white 
flowers. 

When Pachysandra is used 
as a border plant and it is 
desired to keep it within cir- 
cumscribed limits, it should 
be cut back with a sharp 
spade. Two stakes with string 
tied between them should be 
driven in the ground along 
the desired line, then it is 
a simple matter to cut the 
Pachysandra back to the de- 


The embankment on either 
side of these garden steps is 
covered with a luxuriant 
growth of periwinkle, Vinea 
minor, in full blossom 
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sired width for a neat appearing border. 

An old-time favorite for use as a ground- 
cover is the English ivy, Hedera helix. It 
is a strong growing evergreen that does very 
, well in cool situations with heavy soil. It, 
however, does not thrive in the sun in the 
south, but is well-adapted to more shady 
locations. 

Kenilworth Ivy, Linaria cymbalaria, is an 
excellent ground-cover and does well in sunny 


The steps 
shown below 
seem to have 
grown as a 
natural part 
of the garden 
itself,so close- 
ly are they 
linked to the 
planting by 
the graceful 
day-lilies, He- 
merocallis, 
therhododen- 
dron, and the 
dainty  trail- 
ing Japanese 
spurge, Pa- 
chysandra 
terminalis 


spots unshaded by trees or larger plants. 
The smaller-leaved English ivy, Hedera 
hibernica, is not such a rapid grower as the 
larger-leaved variety, but is hardier. 

There are many varieties of ivies, and it 
would be advisable to consult the nursery 
man in your vicinity as to which variety 


A rural flagstone walk with Japanese spurge, 
Pachysandra terminalis, stretching like a lovely 
green carpet along either side. Clumps of ferns 
are planted along the outer edge of the border 
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does best in your immediate locality for the 
purpose for which it is required. 

Ivy is propagated by means of cuttings. 
Small piants should be purchased and these, 
too, should be planted four to the square 
foot. Some varieties of ivy do not thrive 
when planted over areas in which shallow- 
rooted trees are growing, preferring a deep soil. 
The ground-ivy, Nepeta glechoma, is a 

(Continued on page 128) 


Below— 
One who 
crossed the 


little bridge 
to the right 
and came sud- 
denly upon 
this moss 
phlox cover- 
edbank might 
well gasp at 
its simple lov- 
liness. Phlox 
subulata 
makes almost 
a solid mass 
of blossoms 
in colors 
clear _and 


bril 
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“Christmas Cribs”—Mediaeval Nativity Groups 


These Little Scenes Are Made up from Figures Depicting Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph, the Shepherds and the Wise Men 


By MARGARET WHITTEMORE 


LITTLE over seven hundred years ago this Christmas time St. 
Francis of Assisi and his friend Giovanni Velita together 
created a scenic representation of the Holy Night at Beth- 

lehem. Their purpose was to teach the people who could not read, 
by means of this picture in the round, which has since come to be 
known as a “Christmas Crib.” It was set up in Greccio, Italy, in 
1223, and its success was so marked that others were built every- 
where during the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, They came into 
vogue as household ornaments throughout the whole of Europe. 
St. Francis accompanied the presentation of his crib with preaching; 





Mary and the 
Christ from 
a “Christmas 
Crib,’ the 
valued pos- 
session of 
the Univer- 
sity of Kansas 


and even today, plays of this kind with 
preaching as one of the important parts 
of the ceremonial are common among 
the Persian followers of Mohammed. 
The little scenes represent an ac- 
tual manger-crib, with modeled 
figures depicting the infant 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, the shep- 
herds, wise men, and others 
associated with the Bible 
story. The Nativity group, 
comprising the doll figures, 
bears the name “Praesepio” 
in Italy, where it is most 
common. Sometimes the An- 
nunciation is included in the 
scene, with the shepherds 
sleeping in the fields with 
their flocks around them. 
The best examples show 
accurately the  cos- 
tumes of the peasants 

of that ancient time. 


The Christmas Cribs 
were at first limited to only a few figures, and possessed an air of 
sweetness and simplicity, having, nevertheless, much individuality 
in treatment. In some the infant wears a wadded cap, tied round 
with a kerchief turban-wise, and a striped gown wound about with 
strips of cloth or ribbon. In warm countries the scene is laid in the 
open air, with sunny mountain slopes or barren stretches of country 
for the setting; while in cold climates the crib is represented in a 


thatched stable with snow and icicles in evidence, an ox or an ass 
bending over the child warming him with its breath. 

There are cribs showing, in addition to the birth, scenes like the 
flight into Egypt, the wedding at Cana of Galilee, Jesus among the 
scribes, and other events in the life of the Master. Later the scope 
grew much larger, and human figures such as peasants, fishermen, 
beggars, soldiers, and various animals were introduced into the 
scenes. Sometimes there may be a wayside inn with a copious display 
of fruit, vegetables, and cattle. There are many domestic touches 
such as a pigeon on its nest, goats, sheep, turkeys, hens, bird cages, 
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A Nativity 
group, show- 
ing the three 
wise inen as 
we remember 
them fromthe 
Bible story 
of the Christ 










and baskets filled with tiny eggs. 
Great care was always given to the , 
construction of the little figures. | 
There is said to be only one per- 
son left in Naples who can still 
produce the old-style dolls 
and repair them. In Italy 
most of them were of wax 
or of terra-cotta, though 
the bodies were often made 
of rags to render them pli- 
able. Some of them were en- 
tirely of papier-maché, and 
when the custom spread to 
the Tyrol and southern 
Germany a large field 
opened to the wood-carv- 
er. Most of the figures 
have movable limb joints. 
The finest silks and 
other materials such as sil- 
ver and gold laces of great 
delicacy and beauty of design 
were used to clothe the dolls, 
and the garments correspond 
exactly to the costumes worn 
in the performance of the 
passion plays at that period. 
In 1760 Charles III of 
Bourbon, King of Naples, 
prepared a Christmas crib 


Joseph, from 
a Nativity 
group in the 
W.B.Thayer 
Collection 
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with his ow }@ 
hands, and his § 
queen cut up her § * 
own rich  gar- anv 
ments to dress the 

dolls. This Nativ- a 
ity group, which a 
is one of the most ay 
beautiful in ex- 

istence, may be 

seen today in a 
historical mu- 

seum near Na- 

ples. 

A fine speci- 
men of acomplete 
Christmas crib 
may be seen at 
Oberammergau, 
famous for its 
passion play. This 
was formerly kept 
in the old parish 
church, but is Buy 
now in the pos- 
session of Sebas- 
tian Lang, whose 
son is at the head 
of the renowned 
Oberammergau 
wood-carving school. The Bavarian Museum 
in Munich has a splendid collection of cribs 
gathered from all parts of the country. Enrico 
Caruso owned a valuable collection of crib 
figures. European people of wealth often have 
exhibitions of this kind arranged in their own 
homes at Christmas time. 

One of the finest Christmas cribs in Amer- 
ica is owned by the University of Kansas 
and is in what is known as the W. B. Thayer 
Memorial Collection. Here there are two 
glass cabinets holding one hundred of these 
little Italian figures. They were formerly in 
the home of Prince Massino of Rome and 
were exhibited at the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 
In this collection the angel figures, partially 
supported by two Doric columns, are repre- 
sented in flowing garments, with wings and 
haloes, soaring above the scene of the Nativ- 
ity. The other figures stand from eight to 
ten inches high and are very life-like and 
winning in form. 

How strange that this lovely collection of 





A group of shepherds from a “Christmas Crib” 
in the Spooner-Thayer Art Museum 


picturesque figures, costumed so ingeniously 
in fragments of silk, fur and leather, should 
be found in a small Middle-Western town so 
far from the art centers of the world. An in- 
teresting bit of history hangs over the quaint 
museum in which they are housed, as well as 
around the manner in which these objects 
were collected. 

Spooner-Thayer Museum, a low, vine- 
covered building of Gothic influence, is con- 
structed of native red limestone, and so fitted 
into the crest of a Kansas hill that the broad 
arched entrance in front is on a level with 
the hilltop. For years this building was 
Spooner Library; students pored over heavy 
volumes at long rows of tables, or chatted 
under the arches of the broad porch. Grad- 
ually the stacks bulged with crowded vol- 


A group of shepherds in a “Christmas Crib”, 
evidently worshiping the mother sheep and 
the little kids at her side 
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umes, and the 
cs Mah ry, study tables, on 
evenings before 
semester “finals” 
came to resemble 
a busy lunch 
counter at high 
noon, with sev- 
eral students, 
armed with 
weighty reference 
books, always 
waiting to swoop 
down upon a 
chair as it was 
being vacated. 
When a new 
library was built 
the Spooner 
building was re- 
modelled for an 
art museum, and 
re-christened 
Spooner - Thayer 
Museum. Its high 
windows and 
spacious corridors 
are particularly 
adapted to dis- 
playing the ex- 
quisite colorings of these miniature figures. 

The Thayer collection of paintings and art 
objects was the gift of Mrs. William B. 
Thayer, of Kansas City, to the University, in 
memory of her husband. For years the 
Thayers had travelled about the world, 
seeking to gather the loveliest and quaintest 
bits of handicraft from the countries they 
visited. Each object was selected with indi- 
vidual and loving care, precious because it 
was genuinely beautiful. And finding the tiny 
Christmas cribs particularly charming, the 
Thayers brought back a very complete col- 
lection of them. 

With the growing interest in and apprecia- 
tion of all things antique, the Christmas cribs 
and crib figures have regained their old-time 
popularity, and curio seekers are eagerly 
looking for them. A so-called Christmas crib 
market takes place annually in Munich dur- 
ing Christmas week. These are, however, 
only cheap market ware and do not compare 
with the artistic figures of olden time. 


ELE 
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Story of the Life of Christ In Renaissance Tapestries 


These Remarkable Pieces, Both Artistically and Historically, Were Woven for the 
Cardinal Giovanni Doria, Who Was Born In 1554 


HE culmination of artistry and weaving of the Renaissance 

period is a series of tapestries recently acquired bya New York 

collector portraying episodes in Christ’s life. They were woven 
for an ecclesiastic of the Doria family—Cardinal Giovanni Doria. 
This Cardinal issued from the family of the reigning princes of Melfi, 
was born in 1554, received his education in Spain, and at an early 
age, entered the service of Philip Il-of Spain, whom he served as 
Viceroy in Sicily. Pope Clement VII, at the request of that King, 
named him a cardinal in 1604, and five years later, when he had 
reached the age of fifty five, Paul V gave him the archbishopric 
of Palermo. 

His zeal for fne welfare of the Church induced him to hold two 
Councils of the Church; under his episcopacy were found the re- 
mains of Santa Rosalia, the special protectress of the Palermitans, 
in a hollow of Mount Pellegrino, which was transformed into a 
chapel extremely elegant in all the details of its decoration. 

















Upper Left 


Christ in St. Peter’s bark, asleep during the storm. In the background, at the 
right and left, is seen the shore, on which are shown figures, and, in the 
extreme background, a town. Fish are swimming in the sea, and among them 
is a dolphin. In the clouds are the personifications of the Four Winds of 
Heaven. Conventionalized waves curl threateningly about the boat 


Center 


Jesus forgiving the Magdalen. In the foreground, Jesus is standing with the 
repentant Magdalen at his feet and a group of women, apparently interced- 
ing in her behalf. At the extreme backgroud are the walls of a medieval 
town, and in the middle background is a garden. Trees rise on either side, 
and the entire foreground is closely patterned with grass and leaves 


Lower Left 


Jesus healing the blind. In this interesting tapestry the border has a white 
background and is decorated with arabesques and foliage. On this border 
are seven medallions, which illustrate various scenes of the New and Old 
Testaments, among which may be seen an episode in the life of Saint Chris- 
topher. The medallions are woven with minute attention to detail 
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Familiar Episodes in Christ’s Lite 


Are Told in These Tapestries Which Were Made by Martin Reymbouts, 


the Master- Weaver of the Renaissance 


He died in 1624, and is buried in the Cathedral of Palermo. 

Shortly after becoming Bishop, Doria commissioned the Renais- 
sance master-weaver, Martin Reymbouts, to weave this remarkable 
set of tapestries, depicting six incidents in the life of Christ. 

The coat-of-arms of the Doria family, famous in the naval annals 
of Genoa, appears on all the tapestries, as well as the signature of 
the weaver. 

The six tapestries here illustrated are remarkable for the preser- 
vation of their coloring and condition. The set of five is given 
added richness and interest by wide borders of candelabra, gro- 
tesques, and conventionalized foliage, and the series of medallions 
picturing small subjects relating to the main theme of each tapestry. 
The medallions are surrounded by carefully designed borders. 
Thickly massed foliage, rolling clouds, and curling waves are used 
to form the backgrounds from which the central figures of these 
tapestries stand out in fine relief. 


o~Seayatd ag 


In the detail of the tapestry shown above is the signature of the weaver, 

Martin Reymbouts. This is a very important part of the collection as Reym- 

bouts was the great weaver of the Renaissance times. One of the tapestries 

in this group is in the Danish Industrial Art Museum in Copenhagen and 
the others belong to Seidlitz and Van Baarn, Inc. 


Upper Right 


In the center of the Crucifixion tapestry Christ is seen on the cross between 

the two thieves. To the right is a Roman soldier, also several people gazing 

at the Christ. Further to the rear, St. John, the Virgin and the Magdalen are 
standing and in the distance the walls of Jerusalem are visible 


Right 


The tapestry of the Resurrection shows the tomb of Christ with the lifted 

cover. Above the tomb is seen Christ triumphant, holding a cross, in the 

midst of angels and cherubs. In the framed medallions of this border are 

evangelists and the heart of Jesus, surrounded by a radiance of light and 
supported on either side by kneeling angels 
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Old and New Models for Lamps 


P The Original Designs, Same Materials and Marvelous Crafts- 
manship of Famous Torchéres and Candelabra of Early 
Centuries Still Serve as Models for the Most Beautiful 


Y ie, 


ODERN electric 
lighting has 
reached such per- 


fection that it is difficult 









light 


light 
when 


iron 
iron 


Louis XVI 
Bridge lamp 
in bright gold 
bronze and 
green marble, 
the fluted écru 
silk shade is 
piped with 
green and has 
a@ green acorn 
finial. Courtesy 
of Sterling 
BronzeCo.,Inc. 


carried them 


to visualize a time when 
servants held torches to 


banquet tables, or 
abroad to 
the way at night; 
flaming pine knots, 


or coils of pitch soaked 
rope in crudely fashioned 


baskets, upheld by 
rods __ illuminated 


courtyards of inn or castle, 
when the only lighting 
devices were the torch 
holders, 


candlesticks 
and little hand 
lamps. But in the 
fifteenth century the 
rude iron basket de- 
veloped into the 
“cresset”, a bracket 
like fixture springing 
decoratively upward 
in a graceful curve 
from the outer wall, 
the basket posed on 
this foliated stalk 
like a huge lily blos- 
som, its tall side up- 
rights terminating in 


fleur-de-lis, and although servants 
still held torches at the feasts of the 


mighty, their ti 
measure sup- 
planted by 
“chandeliers a 
personnages”’, 
figures in 


bronze or sil- 
ver holding 
one or two 
candles. Cel- 
lini’s famous 
silver Candel- 
abre Jupitre, 


made for Fran- 
Premier 
notable 


cols 
is a 








Renaissance 
example. 

The modern 
standard lamp 
is merely an 
evolution of 
the“‘torcher 
or torch holder 
for the floor— 
a simple iron 
rod set upon a 
tripod base, its 
top sharpened 
to a point to 
hold a single 
candle. Later 
the corona”’, 
an iron hoop, 
with prickets 
or sockets to 
hold veral 
cand! was 


resome task was in a 


Octagonal Featherette 
lamp shade of trans- 
lucent parchment in 
delicate tones of 
peach, amber and 
green. Courtesy de 
Sherbinin, Inc. 


Floor Lamps of Today 


By JULIET and FLORENCE CLARKE 
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added to this rod, sup- 
ported by plain or or- 
namental brackets. The 
gave 
the effect of a ring of 
light—the “couronne de 
lumiére” of France, in- 
associated 
interiors. 

electric 
bulbs, this early form 


lighted candles 


separably 
with Gothic 
Fitted with 


is often used today 
in lighting simple 
Spanish or Italian 
interiors. In the fif- 
teenth century, the 
“torchére” wasmuch 
elaborated by adding 
tiers of coronas, 
larger at base than 
top, making a pyra- 
mid or cone of can- 
dles, an extremely 
effective lighting de- 
vice, which offered 
many opportunities 
for adornment. The 
brackets developed 
graceful scrolls, 
stems were twisted 















Torchére of 
finely carved 
wood finished 
in antique 
gold; painted 
glass panels 
depict scenes 
in the daily life 
of a Chinese 
mandarin 
prince. Cour- 
tesy Edward 
I. Farmer 


and knobbed and both coronas and 


stem were ornamented with flowers © 


and clusters of leaves. 

Although in America the art of 
lighting has been brought to perfec- 
tion, the splendid styles of the Re- 


The floor lamps in 
this attractive living 
room are of English 
bronze with shades 
of sunset color taf- 
feta. Courtesy The 
J. G. Valiant Co. 





naissance and 
the centuries 
following are 
still the models 
for many of 
the gorgeous 
lamps and 
lighting _fix- 
tures of the 
present day, 
and the same 
materials 
which made 
them objects 
of beauty in 
ages past, still 
enter into their 
composition, 
Wrought iron 
ornamented 
with graceful 
scrolls and 
floral motifs 
touched with 
goldandcolors, 
cleverly fash- 
ioned steel, 
copper, brass, 
bronze superb- 
ly cast, ham- 
mered pewter 
and __ pierced 
tin, intricate 
filigree, wood, 
splendidly 
carved and 
gilded, _ elab- 
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orately chiseled marbie and alabaster, deli- 
cately carved ivory and bone, gold and silver, 
glass, semi-precious stones, rare cloisonné, 
brilliant enanels, gorgeous lacquers, mother- 
of-pearl. tortoise shell, porcelain and pottery. 

Lamp shades are almost infinite in variety 
and are usually designed to harmonize with 
the period or style of their standards. They 
are circular, square, oval, oblong, hexagonal, 
octagonal, pagoda ard drum shaped. Many 
are of translucent parchment, decorated with 
picturesque Venetian scenes from that colorful 
water-way the Grand Canal, with gondolas, or 
fishing boats with red and yellow lateen sails, or 














Standard -- Floor lamp 
lamp of carv- y | ae fy Ie OLAS 
ed teakwood, Sienna mar- 
lantern shade ble, with or- 
with panels molu bronze, 
of antique shaded with 
Chinese shirred _ sal- 
Kussu tapes mon taffeta. 
try. Courtesy Courtesy 
S. and G. ; Beaux Arts 
Gump Co. Shade Co. 
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with bits of the ,} always fascinating 
Mediterranean shore line in rich sapphire 
blues and sea greens. The Gothic glamour of 
cathedral windows, elowing with the subtle 


shades of old ~ stained glass, or the 
mellowed glint of golden threads and 
gorgeous colors {J in an ancient tapestry 


are perfectly re- produced on these mod- 
ern parchment “9 shades. 

Delicate arabesques from an illuminated Persian 
manuscript are reflected in a replica of an old En- 
glish Bible cover, the exquisite line traceries_ inter- 
spersed with birds, thistles, cornflowers and straw- 

: berries, symbols of Heraldic significance. This shade 
18} known as the “Bird Manu- 
script” is richly orna- 
mented with gold leaf and 

colors. Prints of the Salem 













The floor lamps in this charming in- 

terior are of antique brass with gold 

mounts; the shades are of sheepskin. 

Each of the lamps holds three bulbs. 
Courtesy Lord and Taylor : 


Clipper Ships, and old English Hunt- 

ing prints are mounted on shades of 

softly tinted parchment. More elab- 

orate are the shades of finely plaited georgette 
or chiffon lined with gold or silver tissue; 
batiqued or painted chiffon velvet or heavy 
crépe, antique Chinese embroidery, Kussu tap- 
estry, Dresden silks, or plain silks finely plaited, 
or tailored, or embroidered with 
wreaths or gar- Jands in delicate 
colors and lace trimmed. 


Modernistic lamp harmonizing with 
the interior decoration of a room in 
the Sorority House at the Pan-Hellenic. 
Courtesy The Park Avenue Galleries 



















“Paint- vay) ail 
glass”’ are the 
only words 
tha t ade - 
quately describe 


the beautiful 
on the tall standard 
Breen lorOniae, 
gold, or silver, 
productions of fa- 
artistic designs of 
some with the 
mentation of the 
and Venetian 
with the more re- 
oration of the 
A special green 
for these leaded 
gives the effect of 


shades of leaded glass 
lamps of brown or 
bright or antique 
many of them re- 
mous historic or 
various periods 
florid orna- 
Louis XVI. 
styles, others 
strained dec- 
Adam period. Lamp of antique 
glass is used steel with brass 


hades winch mounts and finial 
See developed from a 


sunlig ht Georgian  torch- 


p) 








Bronze stand- 
ard with 
leaded shade 
in simple 
pattern of 
opal and 
green glass 
with a Gre- 
cian border. 
Courtesy Tif- 
fany Studios 





it at Ie @ te Mal ere; natural 

through foli- parchment shade, 
: bordered with 

age, in de- ! 

Job) antique red. Cour- 

lightful con- tesy Todhunter 


trast to the 

vivid colors of the floral 
borders. Drooping racemes 
of English laburnum blos- 
soms in shades of yellow, 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Little Journeys to Ports of Charm 


The Spirit of Christmas Visiting is a Longing for That Human Touch Which Makes the Whole 


World Kin. 


Short Tours for Long Memories. Real Holidays in Joyous Travel 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F. R. G. 5. 


OST of us take our lives and our- 

selves too seriously. We drift into 

the erroneous belief that much, if not 
all, of the life around us depends on us. That 
unless we knit our brows, work like engines 
day and night and worry on Sundays, things 
mundane will collapse. Thus we clip ten years 
off the end of our lives by anxiety over the 
condition there may be when we fade out 
into the long, silent trail. 

Yet people of great and little importance 
have been dying every minute for thousands 
of years while the gay old world goes blithely 
marching on. Indeed, it has got so now that 
seventy days after a fellow is thoroughly 
dead hardly anybody remembers that he was 
ever alive—unless he has left his mark in 
the sky. 

Staying at home and rambling around like 
our hillside friend, Jack Rabbit, will not 
make a mark for anybody on anything except 
the snow. Mistah Jack Rabbit moves about 
in circles that lead nowhere because he has 
no steering capacity at either end. But men 
and women of brains and bank accounts 
have that capacity, and in this vivacious and 
progressive age go and get somewhere when 
in motion, And there is no better place to get 
to when going than the place and the people 
you want to see, whose fresh presence you 
want to feel; whose different modes of life 
will teach you how to live your own with 
greater joy, in better health, with deeper sat- 
isfaction to offset the petty punkies that 
often infest the day. 


AMERICA—NATURE'S RICHEST EXPRESSION 
I worship those ancestors of my tribe from 
whom I derived a love of travel and explora- 
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tion—afoot, ahorse, afloat; on the land and 
sea and in the air. Early travel, when youth 
still drank of the fountains of romance, en- 
abled me to comprehend something of the 
world and its wonders; something of life and 
its glories. Without my nomadic habits, I 
should not have discovered the thrill and 
color, the charm and interest, the under- 
standing and happiness that can be garnered 
into a single life from beyond the horizon— 
its eternal call to the adventurous, eager, 
vital spirit. 

The longer I have traveled and the farther 
I have explored, the more inscrutable seems 
the American’s lack of first-hand knowledge 
of his own great country—a continent of 
beauty and grandeur unexcelled in any part 
of the world. America is incomparable in the 
variety of its scenic glory. Its rugged nature, 
awesome geologic, glacial and volcanic for- 
mations; its mighty mountains, raging rivers, 
placid plains and verdant valleys; its sunrise 
and sunset in highlands and lowlands; its 
magnificent skies distributing their calm and 
stress with lavish display of cloud, color, 
movement and impressive storms; and the 
present accessibility, due to the science of 
modern transport, of all this, the richest 
expression of nature in the world—surely this 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado—an oil painting, 
8 x 9 feet, by William R. Leigh, the distinguished 
American painter of frontier life, now executing 
the backgrounds of the Carl Akeley collection of 
African big game at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. This picture has re- 
cently been acquired for a prominent Eastern Art 
Museum. Every American and visitor to America 
should see the Grand Canyon 
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endowment must inevitably make eager, wide- 
eyed, enterprising travelers of all Americans, 
not only in their own domain, but into the 
very heart of the bigger world ‘beyond. 

The real world which the experienced 
traveler finds is never all here nor all there. 
It is everywhere and at all times to him 
whose perceptions are keen, whose under- 
standing is broad, whose appraisals are leav- 
ened by the wisdom which travel begets. 
And the only wisdom upon which human 
happiness will thrive, is—worldly wisdom; 
that wisdom with which real life beautifies 
and fortifies the heart and mind and spirit of 
every one of us. 

Surprise upon surprise awaits those who 
will but stop, look and listen in the presence 
of the natural wonders of our own land, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Cape 
Horn to the Artic. All that may be observed, 
studied, enjoyed on the Western Hemisphere 
is wholly unlike anything in the Old World. 
Yet it would be a narrow use of the great 
boon of travel to confine one’s observations 
to one continent or one country. 


HAWAII AND SOUTH SEA IDYLS 

One of the exceptionally delightful and in- 
structive short holiday tours is that which 
starting from San Francisco and Seattle 
for the Hawaiian Islands, includes a cruise 
through the South Seas, to Samoa, Fiji and 
Tahiti, their tropical luxury, strange, pic- 
turesque native life, and an art colony as 


W 


odd in personnel as any human group on. 


earth. A land of fruit and floral wealth. 

Hawaii is only four days from San Fran- 
cisco, a few more from New York; only 
twelve days from Paris. Verily, we are living 
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Bryce Canyon, southwestern corner of Utah, 


in an age of daily marvels on the land and 
sea and in the air. 

A trip to Hawaii, winter or summer, is an 
experience of constant astonishment at beau- 
ty’s profusion on that enchanted island. 

Even the trees bloom in Hawaii! And do it 
so thoroughly that they are called “showers”, 
just to indicate what a wealth of blooms they 
have. Golden shower, pink shower, red 
shower—they line residence streets and 


give everyday life a carnival air that is ex- 
And then there is the 


hilarating. rainbow 
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veritable forest of gor- 
geously-colored natural obelisk-like pylons. Courtesy Union Pacific System 
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Grand Geyser, 
tion, A tower 


shower, most extraordinary of all! 
Speaking of rainbows, Hawaii is the land 
where they bedeck the whole sky. A little 
rain falls on the jagged mountain tops to re- 
fresh the ferns =e trees. A few minutes later, 
you in the sunny valley will see the whole 
heaven turn iridescent. The rainbow will have 
hues you never saw before. And perhaps both 
its ends will seem to be in the valley, bring- 


Waikiki Beach, Honolulu, Hawaii, resort of the 


smart sport-loving of America, as well as the world 


abroad. Courtesy of Matson Line 
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Yellowstone 
of mist and color. 
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aqueous erup- 
Pacific System, 
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National Park’s mightiest 


Courtesy Union 


ing it amazingly close to where you stand. 

Hawaii has seasons, of course, but they 
make no difference in the coloring of the 
Islands. Not all flowers bloom every month, 
but every month has its own pageant of 
color. If you go to Hawaii in December or 
January, for instance, you will rejoice over 
hibiscus—from palest gold to deepest crim- 
son, blossoms six inches in diameter. Not 
one or two, but thousands! Every yard has 
its hibiscus bush. The whole countryside 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Speaking of Art 


The Modern Frenchman—a Memorial Exhibition for 
Arthur B. Davies—The Opening of the 
Academy, and Two New Galleries 


By MARY FANTON ROBERTS 


E no sooner say that “American ern studio. The dealers have, this 
Art has established its foothold summer, apparently looked to Paris 
in the popular mind,” or, a few for pictures, as in days gone by we did for 
‘J minutes later, that “modernistic art has clothes. Fortunately there are more good 

| \ dimmed the lustre of all canvases including artists than there are modistes and 
ii 







Velasquez and Cézanne,” than, with blinking equally fortunately we are not satis- 


eyes, we watch the galleries up and down fied with copies of art as we still 
Fifth Avenue, east and west on Fifty-seventh are in our dresses. 
Street “go” French, the safe modern French No one has accounted for this 
of Utrillo, Vlaminck, de Segonzac, Derain! sudden stampede to the French 
The French exhibition at the DeHauke §ateliers. Perhaps no one could ac- 
Galleries, mentioned _ last count for it. We are still saying, 








“Why Wall Street?” “Why acres of 
_ ornate or dull ee 
_ buildings and 
then the sud- 
den flowering 
out of such 
an architectural 


ae as pa | Y, 
Whitne y “Mother and Child,’ a tenderly ex- 


month is just over. The 
French Exhibition at the ¢ 
Newhouse Galleries just 
opened. Wildenstein opened 
with French, and is now giv- 
ing its space to Modigliani, 
the Reinhardt Galleries 
has settled into a 
>» magnificent stride 
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fap pe 8 with a French show ey Warren’s pressive bronze in brown and gold, 
Ge M aA rg » that brings the finest Stewart by Hilda Kristina Lascori. Courtesy 
Char apogee Waurencin Peknow,, 4 Build- of the Milch Galleries 
Charming bird bath fountain : ; ; . 
dashing Picasso of ing?” In 





figure from group for the chil- : 
dren’s garden in Central Park, early date, Pascin, 
by Bessie Potter Vonnah. Cour - luscious in tone 
tesy 56th Street Galleries and form, and, as 
usual, vulgar in feeling. The new gallery devoted 
entirely to French art, opens just as we go to 
press, beginning with rather early French, 
Gauguin and Seurat, Cézanne, of course, and 
Van Gogh, that triumphant master of the mod- 


any case, up to date, the French have it, and we talk 
Derain today as we did Zuloaga three years ago. The 
collector of the modern French paintings can be met 
in every gallery. He has progressed so far that he 
scorns the catalogue. He knows the different stages of 
Utrillo, can tell a Soutine valet from a turkey hung 
on a door to ripen, pronounces Vlaminck with a subtle 
ending of the second syllable. Monet is already of the 
past. And he lunches with de Segonzac! 

Right: There is a sense of power and under- 
standing of animal life in this bronze group, 


“Polar Bears,” by Fred George R. Roth. 
Courtesy 56th Street Galleries 
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Below: “The Frog.” Poised with natural grace on the 
edge of a pool, this childish figure is indeed interested 
in the water below. eee 56th St. Galleries 
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I know so little, and hope so much, that as I trail the collectors from 
frame to frame I am impressed to hear that the great masters “were 
never great,” and that there is no beauty without eccentricity. Indeed I 
find myself writing the word beauty with no certain stroke. To be sure 

‘We are permitted it in the color of Laurencin and Pascin, in Picasso’s 
~ drawing of terrifying senatorial maidens, in Rédon’s dream of dim radi- 
ance. Or should we be satisfied with Soutine’s partially plucked disor- 
ganized turkey or in that extraordinary figure hung near by showing a 
self-satisfied lady with two left legs, one in its right anatomical attach- 
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“Girl with 
Blue 
Turban,” 
by Pascin, 
one of the 
most 
interesting 
paintings 
in the 
exhibition 
of French 
paintings. 
Courtesy 
Reinhardt 
Galleries 
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“The 
Ingénue,” 
athoughtful 
character 
study by 
Renoir, 
Courtesy 
Knoedler 
Galleries 
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famous large canvases. Among them, “The Woman with the Lilacs,” which 
I found a picture of rare beauty, not because the flowers are dewy and fra- 
grant, or the woman strong and young; but because here, Renoir has created 
life, an individuality, mysterious and vibrant. This young woman has her own 
hushed thoughts. Another great canvas by Renoir is “The Source.” That the 
graceful figure is lovely and languishing does not matter so much, but it does 
matter that we see in her face that she is listening to the gurgling of the spring 
at her feet, and that she feels within herself the same possibility of being the 
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ments to the left thigh, the other resting with a debonair air across her 
lap? This little whimsicality is signed Barnard. But hanging on the wall 
opposite is a glorious Dufresne, a warm gypsy woman, uncorseted, in 
spirit and body, voluminous and alluring. 

Renoir, perhaps the greatest of them all, is having a one-man show at 
Knoedler’s and here will be seen for the first time in America many of his 
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“La Femme a Ombrelle,” a canvas in exquisitely harmonized tones by 
William Malherbe at the Durand-Ruel Galleries 


source of joy and loveliness. 

But most wonderful of them all is that amazing canvas, “Le Moulin de 
Se BB Galette,” where people, young and old, sinister and gallant, are danc- 

An unusually interesting study of plant life, “The Devil’s Turnpike,” ing and eating and loving and dreaming, and wondering, out-of-doors 


by Jack Van Ryder. Courtesy Montross Gallery (Continued on page 130) 
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Christmas Gifts in the More Modern Style 


If You F eel the Necessity of Being Modernistic Through and 


Through, Here Are Presents in the Ultra-New Styles, 


From Chessmen to Hairbrushes 






















































Right—The kings and queens of the 
ancient game of chess, even the 
knights and the castles and the 
pawns ride forth in modern dress 
in Paris today, and one famous sil- 
versmith, Jean Puiforcat, of the 
modern French school, creates the 
ultra-modern chess set, beautifully 
executed in ivory and macassar 
wood. In this set the ancient person- 
alities of the chess men are still felt 
beneath their new geometric pro- 
portions, and very interesting indeed 
on the sharp black and white of the 
new type of board 


Right—In modernistic 
form today there are 
clocks for Christmas 
gifts that tell the 
weather, the day, the 
hour and the temper: 
ature and Paris offers 
also a clock that is, 
in addition, a barom- 
eter, compass and 
automatic calendar. 
These new clocks are 
used very largely by 
Europeantravellersand 
make delightful Christ- 
mas gifts. Hermes, 
who makes the clocks, 
also presents travellers’ 
pencils in silver, red, 
white and blue enamel 
with turning automatic 
arrangement telling the 
day and the month 
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Norte: It is evidently going to be a modernistic 
Christmas in Paris, especially for men’s gifts. 
These are usually in very sharp black and white 
contrast, in brilliant lacquer 
red, jade and blue. The 
latter are extremely in- 

teresting as a color note 
on the dressing table, 

the smoking table or 
on the top of the 

chiffonier 


Left—A va- 
riety of things 
for the smoker 


are shown in this 4 
group. A smoking i 


set for the poker i 
game, dice ash trays 

in ebony and macassar 
woods, inset with ivory, 
and a large tray, holding 
all these gifis, in amboine. 
This is quite the latest com- 
bination of smoking accessories 
that has been put forth this 
season and, like many other de- 


! 
lightful gifts, it is from Hermes 
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Men’s Modernistic Gifts from Paris 














For the Christmas Tide in Paris 
there is a variety of fascinating 
cigarette cases. To the right, here, 
the case is green and gray leather 
with silver studs. The case at the 
lower left of the picture is gray 
leather with silver clasp, and the 
upper case, which is a very fashion- 
able, thin type, is of pig skin with 
clasp in several shades of silver 
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Left—Here we have a 
box designed by G. L. 
Vuitton, which is ex- 
tremely modernistic in 
design and execution. 
The oblong box is 
of palissandre wood. 
Into this are neatly 
fitted brushes of palis- 
sandre, tortoise shell 
comb and a mirror. The 
mirror, when not in 
use, fits into the inset 
of the cover of the box. 
The whole set is ex- 
ceedingly dignified, yet 
simple, and very pop- 
ular for holiday gifts 


Note: More and more BOR, 
we find these modern 6 
accessories for _ toilet Pup Ap 


comforts made in the 
most artistic fashion, of Lig 
beautiful and rare 
woods, with insets of 
silver, ivory and gold, 
and their every detail 
fashioned with the most 
exquisite craftsmanship 











Left—This 
fanciful and 
charming pic- 

ture shows the 
travelling box 

for brushes, clos- 
ed. The mechan- 
ism of the top, in 
which there is the 
mirror is disclosed, 
and the brushes rec- 
tangular in shape and 
of palissandre wood, are 
fitted into the sides of 
the box. The whole is in 

a fanciful modern design 
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Romantic Charm of Two New York Offices 


Executives of 
Today Demand 


the Same Rich 





Decoration in 
Office Environ- 
ment that En- 
hances Their 


Homes. 


Second of Series 


on Decoration 


Te 


of Fine Offices 
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PHOTOS AND TITLES BY LUCY LAMAR 





The old days in New 
England when clip- 
per ships from Bos- 
ton and Salem sailed 
around the world and 
around again are re- 
called in this beauti- 
ful room with its old 
furniture, ship model 
and prints of Boston 
harbor. The whole 
atmosphere of this 


office in the new ; : } i 
bank of Lee Higgin- j : “5 ‘ 

son & Co. is harmo- / : ‘© er ee Gee *y if ii 
nious in color and rT ; e _ ill | I 


practical in arrange- 
ment. The walls are t - | | it || | a \\\ | | 
paneled with knotty M4 J We SE Ts STE 4 
pine. Decorated by IE, } = | i 

Dan Cooper, Inc. 
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makes an entire room 
luxurious 


IKE the magnificent Genoese velvets which inspired 
them—these Velours de Genes have the richness 
and dignity that make an entire room luxurious. A splen- 


dor compounded of exquisite color, design and texture. 


Shown here are four of our many designs—widely 
varied in pattern and coloring. As a wali hanging or 
decorative covering for furniture, each gives a note of 
distinction and restful softness to the room in which 
it is used, 

Schumacher collections offer modern weaves and 
designs by the foremost contemporary artists as well 
as fabrics inspired by the great decorative eras of the 
past. Your decorator, upholsterer, or the decorating 
service of your department store will gladly obtain 
samples for you. 

“Fabrics —The Key to Successful Decoration” — 
This helpful booklet will be sent to you without 
charge upon request, It is planned to help the woman 
who wishes her home to be successfully decorated, 
but has not the time or the inclination to make a 
deep study of interior decoration. F. Schumacher & 
Co., Dept. B-12, 60 West 40th Street, New York, 
Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors to the 
trade only of decorative drapery and upholstery 
fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand Rapids and Detroit. 
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For the living room, a paitern 
which takes its rhythmic, flowing 
grace from the inspiration of sev- 
enteenth century Venetian velvets 


Bich Splendor 
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For the library, a design that is 
directly traceable to the gor- 
geous Italian-Persian fabrics so 
much in favor during the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century 











For the boudoir, an enchantingly 
feminine medallion and bow- 
knot pattern that reflects the 
influence of Marie Antoinette. 
In soft shades of rose, blue, green 
and yellow on a cream ground 





For the formal dining room, a 
striking velour that is very new 
and modern despite its essen- 
tially Renaissance feeling. In 
rich tones of brown, green and 
red on a tete de negre ground 
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Rural England Influenced This Suburban Home 


Four Building Materials Are Here Interestingly Harmonized and Suited 


Admirably to the Type of Architecture 


D. A. Summo, Architect 


HAT even the small suburban home 
can be delightfully individual and in- 
teresting has been demonstrated by in- 
genious architects now and again, but perhaps 
never more successfully than in this English 
house which Mr. Summo built recently in 
New Rochelle for Mr. William J. Murphy. 
Without those important assets which con- 
tribute so much to the interest of the house 
on the country estate, the natural features 
of the landscape, native qualities of the soil, 
and adequate space for distributing the 
masses of planting and buildings, this 
architect has built a house on a small ° 
and comparatively level site that is 
considerably more than “one of a row 
of houses”. 

When we stop to analyze the peculiar 
charm and distinction which this house 
has, much of it seems to have been 
achieved by the selection of interesting 
and varied building materials, and their 
skilful adaptation to the type of archi- 
tecture. Many architects would have 
been rather timid about venturing to 
combine four building materials in such 
a small house, but Mr. Summo has 
blended native stone, Clinker brick, 
stucco and stained half-timbers so ef- 
fectively that each seems the most ap- 
propriate material for the purpose, and 
there is no feeling of scrappiness. In- 
stead, the result, as a whole, is one of 
simple loveliness. The English style, an 
unpretentious type of architecture, was 
wisely chosen, for it lends itself most 
naturally to the small home. 

The approach to this house, a cob- 
blestone walk which curves along one 
end of the lawn, together with the tall 
maples near the street, give a feeling 
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Front elevation of the home of William J. Murphy 
at New Rochelle, New York. The numerous groups 
of leaded windows add to the attractiveness of the 
exterior and provide an abundance of sunlight 
and air in every room on both floors of the house 





of greater expanse in front of the house than 
in reality exists. 

The entrance, on the northern exposure, 
is native stone, of interesting texture in deep 
tones of brown. One catches the glint of the 
small flecks of mica in the stone where the 
sun strikes it. The multi-colored slate roof 
extends low over the peaked entrance, its 
rich tones contrasting with the more sombre 
brown stone. A wrought iron lantern lights 
the doorway. 

The one specification which the owners 





of this house stressed when they asked Mr. 
Summo to plan a home for them was that 
there should be plenty of sunlight. This has 
been achieved by several groups of long 


leaded windows on each of the four ex- 
posures and French doors in the breakfast 
room and at each end of the sunroom. The 
windows swing outward, and have shutters 
which match the half-timber trim. Two long 
window boxes under the second-story win- 
dows in front add to the cheerfulness of 
the exterior. 

Small evergreens planted in close to the 
house soften the lines, and the expanse of 
grass in front; unbroken by shrubbery, gives 
a sense of spaciousness. Next to the walk 
in front is a low clipped shrubbery 
border. Off the sunroom on the south- 
ern exposure is a flagstone terrace, 
covered with awning—a pleasant 
enough place to sit on a summer eve- 
ning when the rose garden at the rear 
of the lot is at the height of its glory. 

The floor plan of the interior is laid 
out to meet all of the needs of a small 
family without being cut up, as many 
small houses are, into so many rooms 
that one cannot escape a confused feel- 
ing of being cramped. Opening on the 
broad hall, which one enters through 
a stone-floored vestibule, are the living 
room and the dining room. The large, 
brick-faced fireplace is directly opposite 
the entrance, on the east end of the 
living room. On either side of this fire- 
place French doors open into the sun- 
room which runs across the east side 
of the house. 

The breakfast room is adjacent to 
the dining room, and has been made 
amply large and attractive to be used 
for all informal family meals. 

Particular care was used in planning 
the arrangement of the kitchen and 
storage space at the rear of the house. 


The entrance to the Murphy home is of native 
brown stone, ribbed with stone a shade lighter. 
The multi-colored slate roof extends low over the 
entrance, and a wrought iron lantern adds a finish- 
ing touch. Low evergreens grow on either side 


The white 
glazed tile walls 
and rubber 
flooring make 
the kitchen at- 
tractive and 
easily cleaned. 
Next to the rear 
entrance is the 
refrigerator 
room at the 
right end of the 
kitchen, and 
near it, a long 
pantry which 
opens into the 
breakfast room. 
Directly in the 
rear oi the 
house, on the 
axis of the hall, 
is the maid’s 
bedroom and 
bath. 

A triple win- 
dow on the 
landing of the 
(Continued on 

page 132) 
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The charm and interest so apparent here suggest the studied care which this 
organization bestows upon each detail of an interior . . . that it shall meet the 
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Christmas Gifts May Be a Part of the House 


Thoughtful Givers Can Find a Solution to Their Shopping Problems by Choosing 
Articles Which Contribute Interest and Charm to the Home 


HE idea conveyed by the title 

of this article is a good idea 

only when two conditions are 
disposed of: one, that those who are 
to receive the gift are not apartment 
dwellers; the other that you know 
them very well and have some knowl- 
edge of their taste. 

Certainly no gift could mean more 
than one permanently built into a 
house—and there is a surprising num- 
ber and variety of things which, from 
their nature, would readily make 
charming incidents, outside or in. One 
of the best things about this sort of a 
gift is that it necessarily stands out 
from all other gifts and, moreover, 
it needs a certain amount of questing 
in and out among antique shops and 
elsewhere before it is found. 

Country houses tend very easily to- 
ward sameness, and if gifts to be built 
in grew to be a popular idea, there is 
no end to the quaint and unusual sur- 
prises that would greet the eye of the 
week-end guest. But the idea, which 
has now been revealed, must give way 
to definite suggestions, each one of 
which will carry the idea along with 
it, just as the gift itself would always 
carry with it a lasting reminder of the 
giver’s thoughtfulness. 

Outside the house there are several 
things which do not invade the realm 
of building materials—the sort of 
thing you always mean to have, but 
which you so seldom actually get 
around to getting for yourself. First 
of these to suggest itself is the wall 
sun-dial of lead, to be built in over a 
door or window on the sunny side of 
the house. This is a delightful outdoor 
incident, and may be very decorative 
—certainly it is one of those unusual 
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courtyard. One might choose a row of 
tiles to place over the fireplace open- 
ing, or a complete set, perhaps of old 
Delft tiles, if the house were Colonial. 

A unique gift, certainly, would be 
an entire mantel, either an antique or 
one of the finely done replicas that 
are nowadays available. 

The whole fireplace lends _ itself 
particularly happily to this idea of 
the built-in gift, because there is the 
over-mantel—a painting; an old 
map, antiqued; a carved wood panel; 
a bas-relief. 

There are many paintings particu- 
larly done to be built in over a man- 
tel, and while maps need mounting 
on board and a few coats of shellac, 
they make a delightful gift. A carved 
wood panel, you would need to hap- 
pen upon in an antique shop, unless 
you had reason to believe that the 
room could be keyed to a panel of 
that gorgeous Chinese carving in 
gilded lacquer. Then there are carved 
wood panels that once were part of a 
French interior—again to be chosen 
only for a certain room. (You do need 
to know the people and the kind of a 
house they plan to build, or already 
have.) 

Bas-reliefs are of several kinds, and 
may be of shellacked plaster or of 
faience, as, for instance, the Della 
Robbia plaques. The greater number 
are casts of classics of the Italian Re- 
naissance, and can be incorporated in 
brick, concrete or plaster. 

Before departing from the fireplace, 
there are, of course, andirons, which, 
though not strictly “built-in”, are, 
essentially, a part of the house. You 
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A bas-relief such as the Madonna subject shown above would make 
a particularly appropriate Yuletide gift, as would the graceful pil- 
lars, the cast stone fruit baskets or the garden bench. Interesting 
garden tables are also available. Courtesy the Howard Studios 


will find them, inevitable if you are 
questing old iron-work of other sorts, 
as, for instance, grilles, lanterns, pot- 


. 





cranes, and the like. 

Antique lighting fixtures come well with- 
in the scope of gifts that are built into the 
home—antiques or any of the fine repro- 
ductions that are being made nowadays. 
There are a few other thoughts—not to 
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details too seldom having a place in the country house. 
There are not, as a matter of fact, a great many out- 
door things that can readily be built into a house. Tiles 
would prove a charming incident for certain types of 
house, also bas-reliefs cast in stone or faience. In a stucco 
house, even slightly Italian in its manner, the Della 
Robbia panels and plaques can be introduced delight- 
fully. 

If you are an able and resourceful antique hunter there 
are bits of wood-carving that any house of the English 
cottage type or the Norman type would be happy to 
assimilate—an old oak lintel to build in over the door 
—perhaps two vertical pieces to place on either side— 
perhaps an interesting panel that could be placed be- 
neath a window. (Do not, in case the worry occurs to 
you, have any fear of the architect. Architects like noth- 
ing better than to build odds and ends into a house— 
and nearly always do, in their own houses.) 

Another outdoor incident may well be a bit of iron- 
work, such as a grille or an ancient lantern and bracket. 
Odd bits of iron-work are not at all hard to find, and are 
one of the most welcome of gifts that build into the house. 
Inside the opportunities multiply, Tiles again—and here the 
__ choice would be for a fireplace—though I have seen colorful Span- 
ish tiles lain here and there among plain red quarry tiles in a little 
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Wall fountain of glazed terra cotta in soft green, 
a gift which would add a colorful note to the sun- 
room or garden. Courtesy the Erkins Studios, Inc. 


This cast bronze bell with hand-forged bracket 
of wrought iron is worthy of consideration 
by a thoughtful giver. Courtesy Todhunter, Inc. 
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\ Boudoir to Kitchen... to guest Room 


... o across the Continent 


Your Bell telephones can be 


intercommunicating within the 

































home— yet bring neighbors, cities 


and continents within instant call 


y y 7 
Bouporr to kitchen . . . 4ving-room to nurs- 
ery ...sun parlor to garage . . . or to London! 


Over the same telephones. 


Here is a feature of modern telephone con- 
venience and comfort within the home. At 
moderate cost you can have telephone service 
in nearly every room... and have some in- 
struments connected with certain others. By 





merely pushing a button you are able to con- 
verse with other people in the house—yet 
from these same telephones you can talk half- 
way round the world. 


It is such a convenience to be linked by 
telephone with selected parts of your house. 
And to have telephones in whatever rooms 
you need them. It saves so many steps, and 
enables you to carry on the household routine 
efficiently and with a minimum of effort. 


Telephone service should be one of your 
greatest household conveniences—and it can 
be. Your local Bell Company will be glad 
to have a representative show you how 
enough telephones will contribute to your ease 
and comfort. Just telephone the Business 
Office, today. 
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footscraper 
would make an amusing and useful 


A wrought iron terrier 


more, obviously, than intrinsic value: 
things that are to be built into the 
house must be sought out: they are 
not to be thoughtlessly gathered from 
gift-laden counters of Christmas mer- 
chandise in the stores. Nor has it been 
attempted here to suggest all the 
things that might be regarded as gifts 
to those who are about to build. The 
intention has been rather to suggest 
the new train of thought and observa- 
tion that will lead to the discovery of 
all manner of interesting incidentals, 
both antique and modern, that would 
otherwise be unlikely to appear on 
any one’s gift list. 

The very fact that the gift to be 
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ing system, the best in- 
sulation material, the 
most durable flooring 
and roofing available. 
And it is wise indeed to 
select the best that the fy’ 
market has to offer for 
these important  struc- 
tural elements of the 


house. But too often, as 
the plans progress, there 
is a feeling of disap- 








[ y 25 ‘odhunter, Inc. “ 5 
gift. Courtesy Hedy Cast stone ornamental frame im an 


elaborate design of garlands and fruits. 


built into the house implies 
discrimination and good 


speak of those discoveries always to be made 
in antique shops. So often the thing you come 
away with is far more exciting than the thing 
you went seeking. You might, for instance, 
find a charming bit of stained glass, or, per- 
haps, a whole door or a pair of old pilasters. 
There are so many unusual and interesting 
things hidden away in most 
antique shops—things 





taste on the part of both Courtesy of 


giver and taker makes it 
peculiarly valuable and peculiarly worth the 
effort involved in finding it. 

Any family planning or building a house is 
confronted with a number of questions as to 
how the building budget can best be propor- 
tioned. With a feeling that nothing must be 


the 


and Ornament Co. 


Jacobson ~ Mantel 


pointment about 
some of the archi- 
tectural details 
which were to 
have been an im- 
portant part of 








the finished house. 
Per hiaps, a 


that must necessarily spared to make the house practically com- 


be built into a 
house if they are to be 
used to any advantage. 
The house already 
built must, neces- 
sarily, since it is 
assumed to be the 
abode of people who 
would appreciate this 
whole idea, be the home 
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Modern wall bracket light- 


This fero- of people of sufficient 

cious lion imagination and spirit to be ing fixtures might be given * 
chimney planning, always, altera- as single ee, for a hall- 
iron was : OE way or nook, or in sets 
designed oes and additions. To planned for completely 
by Todhunter, Inc. such_ people, everything lighting a large room. Cour-- 


they build into their house, 
if it be only a pldin set of shelves, is a joyous ad- 
venture. And if-people of like imagination and 
spirit are about to build a new house, they will 
build in all manner of odd and unusual things. 


tesy Kantack & Co., Inc. 


beautiful old carved mantel the 
owner had set his heart on 
having at the end of the 





How little originality or imagination, usually, Beautiful walnut mantelpiece, long living room must re- 
enters into the selection of gifts—too often the carved with royal coats-of- main in the antique shop 


arms and linenfold pattern. 


; where he discovered it h 
Courtesy Charles of London € aiscovere months 


ago; possibly a fanciful 
piece of Spanish grill- 
work which he had pictured 
as just the finishing touch 
ee for the broad steps leading 


giver despairs of finding anything at all unusual 
or distinguished among the standardized kind of 
gifts. 

Christmas giving, especially in this crowded, 
hurried age, needs to mean something if it is to 
survive. It needs to be a token not only of remem- 


brance but of taste and imagination, and it is this ‘ from one level to another 
thought that really inspired this article. The ; must be sacrificed in order to allow an 
idea of a gift that will become an integral fortable and durable, the modern adequate margin in the budget for a built- 


part of the house is, it must be admitted, new homebuilder chooses the best plumb- in refrigeration system of the newest make. 







as a Christmas idea. In such gifts there is ing fixtures, the newest type of heat- If one feels that one cannot buy a gift for 
(Continued on page 132) ; 
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See oe TS colorful tiles 


may be _ given 
singly or in sets; 
it is surprising 
how many uses 
the house owner 
can find for 
them. Those 
shown are im- 
ported from the 
region of Se- 
ville. Courtesy 
Rossman Cor- 
poration 
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For those who 
are geographical- 
ly inclined an 
amusing old map 
will be most ac- 
ceptable for use 
over a mantel. 
Courtesy Weyhe 
Gallery 
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(Continued from page 75) 
twelvemonth after it be brought you in a saucer 
you shall smell it before it come to you.” 
~ These saucers had no relation to those now ac- 
companying a tea cup though the shape is similar. 
In after years, they came to be used as sweetmeat 
holders for which purpose they have been revived 
in our time. The same faithfulness is evident in 
the more important pieces of dinner services, both 
the early shapes and the ornamental borders being 
repeated. Even the large platters known as venison 
dishes are again being made and with the attendant 
dome cover, too; not perhaps to hold the tradi- 
tional haunch of venison nor the boar’s head of 
by-gone times, but none the less necessary on 
occasions such as Christmas and Thanksgiving 
when the turkeys of today replace the boar’s head. 

Nor could a table offer more aesthetic attraction 
than one laid with the various articles comprising 
a silver dinner service, made the more beautiful 
when combined with fine glass and china. In this 
connection a noteworthy change has appeared. 
Whereas until a few years ago the tendency was 
to prefer the heavier and more ornamental pat- 
terns, today there is a marked return to those 
simpler shapes derived from Georgian English and 
early American prototypes. That does not suggest, 
however, that the styles with the refined chased 
work and delicately engraved designs are no longer 





popular, but that those massive forks and spoons 
which were a hang-over from the Victorian era 
have practically passed into the limbo. 

For the purposes of studying the present trend 
of silver design, we recently spent several days 
in different factories examining patterns that once 
were popular and those which appeal to modern 
taste; and it was not difficult to follow the gradual 
departure from the ornate to the more restrained 
and to the severely simple. Among some fifty dif- 
ferent patterns in use by present-day families, the 
decoration of at least thirty is restricted to fine 
molded outlines or threads applied to quite early 
shapes; others are beaded, delicately engraved or 
ornamented by unobtrusive motifs borrowed from 
Kuropean countries. Among them, too, was the 


Knives, forks and spoons with rounded handles 
and simple thread decoration. Courtesy Towle 
Manufacturing Co. 





plain early American type known 
as the “coffin”, owing to the 
handle having clipped angular 
corners and a straight end. In 
some instances, this style is 
somewhat improved by the ad- 
dition of a small shell ornament 
and a delicately engraved gar- 
land with a ribbon knot. But 
what these different patterns do 


These three separate pieces follow the more 
severe designs now popular, two of them 
showing the new fanciful use of flutings. 


Courtesy Reed & Barton 


——— 





reveal is the successful efforts 
of our silversmiths to produce 
table silver in keeping with in- 
teriors furnished in the manner 
of the several earlier 


and im- 
portant styles of decoration. 
Possibly the present tendency 





These pieces are treated with small facets which 
reflect the colorings of surrounding objects. 
Courtesy Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen 


to plainer designs manifests itself to a greater 
extent in larger pieces of silverware. Candlesticks 
which have again assumed their former importance 
for lighting the dinner table, are being made devoid 
of any applied ornaments, other than perhaps a 





finely fluted stem. Others follow the cast baluster 
type of the early Georgian period, these as well 
as those with the fluting having plain or simple 
molded circular feet or bases. Certain of these 
circular bases are remarkable because of their very 
plainness, the top being quite flat and the general 
appearance that of a flat disc. Actually this is a 
concession to the modern trend. 

This same style of foot is being used to ad- 
vantage with articles such as bowls, compotes, cake 
stands and with other pieces where the curves of 
the upper part tend to alleviate the severity of the 
flat foot. Often, the surfaces of such articles are 
treated with an almost infinitesimal number of tiny 
facets in such a manner as to give the appearance 
of small ribs. This causes the polished surface to 
reflect the colors of surrounding objects rather in 
the same way as a cut prism. 

How widely the present-day silver craftsmen 
reach out for their designs is a tribute to their faith 
in the earlier designs. No country has been neg- 
lected and a visit to the library of any one of the 
important factories is in itself sufficient proof of 
their reliance upon what has gone before. Books 
of drawings by artists long forgotten and possibly 
unheard of by most of us; catalogues dating as 
far back as the early nineteen hundreds. And to 
those who have been privileged to study the cata- 
logues of that much abused period in the history 
of the crafts, it soon becomes obvious that all that 
was Victorian is not unacceptable to our present 
taste in silverware, Perhaps they did label their 
more attractive designs “Antique”, but those de- 
signs are true to the finer styles borrowed from 
the previous century just as our American silver- 
smith, today, draws much of his inspiration from 
that selfsame period. 

Some years ago, a designer remarked that the 
only reliable critics of silver were those who used 

(Continued on page 125) 
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A very fine Queen Anne Wing Chair 
covered in Mortlake Tapestry 
Circa 1710 
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Motor Car Luxury Reaches New Heights 


To the right 
is the new 
Pierce Arrow 
car known 
as the Five- 
Passenger Cus- 
tom de Luxe 
Convertible 
Sedan. The 
coach work is 
by Dietrich, 
and the model 
can be convert- 
ed into four 
different and 
distinct body 
types, a sedan, 
sedan  limou- 
sine, phaetonor 
sport phaeton 
with tonneau 
windshield 


The special 
construction 
of the top al- 
lows it to be 
folded back in- 
to a neat, com- 
pact form 
behind the rear 
seat. The up- 
holstery is in 
rich leathers 
to match vari- 
ous color com- 
binations. All 
movable parts 
have patent 
lock joints 
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of Fabric, Color and Appointments 
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Latest Creations of Famed Makers Offer New Treatments 





Below is an- 
other Pierce 
Arro w 
model, a De 
Luxe Club Se- 
dan. The most 
interesting col- 
ors, the richest 
upholstery and 
the most con- 
venient fittings 
are to be found 
in this custom- 
built car. It is 
mounted on a 
133-inch wheel- 
basechassisand 
powered with 
the new Pierce 
Arrow straight- 
eight engine 


The car to the 
left below is 
Pierce Arrow’s 
new De Luxe 
Five Passen- 
ger Sedan, of 
133 inch wheel- 
base. With 
special accesso- 
ries, including 
dual sun visors, 
foot hassocks, 
convenient va- 
nily cases itrep- 
resents an 
achievement in 
modern design 
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charming setting for 
RARE FABRICS 


In order that our customers and their clients 


may view our Rare Antique Fabrics and ‘Tap- 





estry Panels, also special order importations, in 
their proper environment, we have created the 
room pictured above. An exceptional lighting 
arrangement assures perfect viewing of the panels 
exhibited while the setting in which they are 


shown gives opportunity for leisurely selection. 


Decorators are invited to call with their clients or to 
send such clients to us with the full assurance that every- 
thing will be done to please them and to protect the sender. 


JOEL PHORP @°CO., Inc. 


WHOLESALE DAS RPE UME ORs Orr! UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS 





250 PARK AVENUE, Al 747 Di SPREE, NE Wo VOR Ky Nc tYe 


Established 1819 - Importations Exclusive 


Boston - H. I. W’00d, 420 Boylston St. CHIcAGo: A. D. Funk,7810 Heyworth Bldg PHILADELPHIA: H.S. Jennings,1520 Locust St. Los ANGELES: S. 4. Davis, 876 S. Figueroa St. 
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(Continued from page 73) 
have chosen the flowers from which the design is 
made. She loved wild flowers most of all, wreaths 
and nosegays of wild flowers, tossed together in 
apparent confusion but always in perfect har- 
mony. It is told that her first meeting with 
Napoleon III was at the seaside and that he 
never forgot how enchanting she appeared com- 
ing towards him with wild flowers in her hair. 
Her mother loved lace and though she concerned 
herself little enough with the education of her 
daughters she impressed on their minds very 
clearly the absolute importance of an intimate 
knowledge of this art. 

The Empress Eugénie was married at fifteen 
and died in extreme old age and all those years Se 
the best work of the lace makers of the world Above—The symbols, Lily of Our Lady, and the Rose appeared as early as the 16th Century 
was submitted to her and never would she accept in this altar piece, the pattern of which is an early form of the Point de Venise. There is rhythm 
any but the most perfect pieces. She would think in the pleasing repetition of curves in the pattern of this flounce 








first of the intrinsic beauty of the lace and then 
of its value and workmanship. 

The Brussels Needle Point 
or Point de Gaze, has many 
of the characteristics of the 
Point d’Alencon, but the 
ground is made with one 
thread only and the later 
specimens have the central 
petals raised. The rose adapts 
itself very well to this treat- 
ment, so that it is seen again 
and again in tkis lace; so 
much so that in America it is 
generally known as_ Rose 
Point. 

In the flounce illustrated 
which belongs to an old family 
in New Orleans, it will be ob- 
served that the lilies also 
throw out their petals as if 
actually growing in some love- 
ly garden in that old romantic 
city of the south. The modes 
or fillings as they are called 
in English very much resemble 
those of the Point d’Alencon, 
some even being identically 
the same in every respect. 


A portrait of Mme. Le Brun, 

who designed many of the 

court laces. She is wearing a 
ruffle of Point d’Alencon 


This Point d’Alencon flounce 
with all-over pattern of Napo- 
leonic bees, wide band of 
Crown Imperial Lilies and deep 
scallops woven in interesting 
floral design was made at the be 

order of Napoleon for Empress 
Marie Louise. Courtesy Brook- 

lyn Museum of Art 











If the Brussels Point is the 
daughter of the French needle 
points the Point de Venise is 
certainly their progenitor. 

As the needle point lace got 
away from the geometrical 
lines of the woven linen and 
- changed from Cut Work and 
Reticello to the Punto in Aria 
the designers of lace were able 
to use all the beautiful curves 
- and forms of the Renaissance. 
In the 16th Century and 
early 17th Century there were 
published several books with 
beautiful patterns of laces of 
all kinds, with floral forms, 
birds, vases and scrolls, all 
treated with an admirable re- 
straint and purity of line. “Tl 
specchio de _ pensieri delle 


Mathio Pagan is a book that 
every gentle woman should 
surely have in her possession. 

The late 16th Century altar 
lace is an example of this kind 
of work and it is interesting 
to see the star-like stitch called 
the Etoile in the Point d’Alen- 
con already in this early lace. 
As in so many ecclesiastical 
laces there are introduced the 
Lily of Our Lady and the 
Rose, the symbol of the Rose 
of the World, the Madonna in 
Christian times and the God- 
dess Venus in the olden days. 

The Punto in Aria became 
more highly decorated as the 
years went by and in the mid- 
dle of the 17th Century the 
Gros Point de Venise was brought to perfection. 
This lace is in very high relief, and is sometimes 
called ‘‘Punto tagliato a Foliami” as the drawing 
of the leaves and floral forms in the magnificent 
scroll work stands out with the distinctness of 
leaves floating on a dark mill pond. The example 
given is very small but it is of extremely fine 
quality, with the touch and colour of carved 
ivory. 

The Point de Venise a Rose or Rosaline is 
perhaps the rarest and most precious of all laces. 
Lacemakers delight in working on the cordonnet 
of the flowers, galleries of whirls, crowns and 
picots, till these tiny forms stand out sometimes 
as much as one third of an inch from the rest. 
These raised rosettes are so soft and delicate that 
the lace is called Point de Neige by some more 
fanciful writers. 

William Blake said that the secret of all art is 
its minute particulars and it would seem that in 
the great masterpieces of lace more exquisite 
delicacy of details is to be found than in other arts. 
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The Early English buildings of the preparatory school for boys at Avon, Connecticut, 
owe much of their charming character to roofs of IMPERIAL Brittany Shingle Tiles. 





| LUDOWICI=-CELADON COM PAN Y 
Makers of IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles 


CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVENUE WASHINGTON: 758 FIFTEENTH ST. N. W. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
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and Mary, 1689, with 


the bell-shaped, “ballet-dancer” 
legs and shaped tied-stretcher 





bery when, in 1692, the French prin- 
cesses ceased to attend the Queen of 
England because they were offered 
only stools to sit upon. Those undig- 
nified squabbles over the question of 
who should occupy the high-backed 
chair were incessant in the previous 
centuries; particularly among ladies. 
The high-backed chair was the seat of 
honour. 

Burnet has an appreciative word 
for his Queen Mary: 

She wrought with her own 
hands ‘and sometimes with so con- 
stant a diligence, as if it had been 
to earn her bread by it. It was a new 
thing, and looked like a sight, to see 
a Queen work so many hours a day.” 

The Queen set quite a fashion for 

SSS needlework, but 
little of the care- 
ful work of her 
poor little needle 
survives on the 
chairs of Hamp- 
ton Court. The 
centuries respect 
neitherQueensnor 
Queens’ needles. 
The craze for 
Chinese porcelain 
was also set agog 
in England by 
Mary. Says Ma- 
caulay: “Mary... 
amused herself by 
forming at Hamp- 
ton a vast collec- 
tion of hideous 
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well is 


ing legs, or sometimes with fy 
twist leg, went the flat X- 
shaped tied-stretchers, the flat 
space in the middle probably 
being intended to hold a bowl. 

The double chest of draw- 
ers, aptly called ‘“Tallboys”, 
now appears. We are, indeed, 
now approaching the everyday 
furniture that we know: wash- 
stands, card-tables, and the 
wardrobe show themselves in- 
creasingly as time wears on. 
pas. The lacquer craze, of the 

previous reigns, in no way abated. 

This, by the way, according to 
Macquoid, originated in Suffolk: al- 
though the original inspiration was 
“Indian”, a label that our ancestors 
applied to anything that came from 
the East. 

Young ladies were taught “Japan- 
ning” in every up-to-date school. Lis- 
ten to a Squire of 1683, in a letter to 
his little daughter Molly: “I find you 
have a desire to learn to Jappan... 
and I approve of it, and so I shall of 
anything that is Good and Virtuous 

. and I will willingly be at the 
Charge so farr as I am able, for I 
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Modern design for pedestal cupboard 
in figured burr walnut 


admire all accomplishments that will 
render you considerable and Lovely 
in the sight of God and Man.” 
ANNE 
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vases images, 
and vases, up- Anne of Denmark, second daughter 
ou 7 on which houses, Of James IL., and last of the Stuarts, 
a A — trees, bridges and Was quaintly unlike any Stuart; a 
in mandarins were Plump, mild, amiable, undistinguished 
Antique tall clock depicted in out- lady, who 
Bre suse tat rageous defiance Simple had __ little 
of all the laws of perspective. form of} influence 
“The frivolous fashion... thus walnut on the 
set by the amiable Queen spread fast chair with furniture 
and wide. Even statesmen and gen- he that con- 
Se SS erals were not ashamed to be renown- 07.5, “Gnd noisseurs 
. a claw an h f r 
ed as judges of teapots and dragons, — aj foota ave fo 
and satirists long continued to repeat convent- 
: / that a fine lady valued her mottled on 2 
ni c green pottery quite as much as she e e 
on 2 eas e D 1 om 2 valued her mone and much more ““Ohuieve mn 
a) 8 ce) y) ‘ > [ than she valued her husband.” Anne = 
a We or Bull [ I allie! Macaulay is, of course, quite wrong. meaning, 
The old Chinese porcelain is glorious of course, 
| Le i Ex [ iy | a stuff. Since no man is greater than the styles 
Wm oe his century, Macaulay must needs fol- 
DH 


low the custom of his own century of 
disparaging the century previous. Just 
as we gibe at Victorian ideals, so he 
sneered at Mary’s china. 

An outstanding feature of the Wil- 
liam and Mary period was the “Ballet 
Dancer’ leg, popularly so known be- 
cause the inverted-cup shape of its 
turning rather suggests a dancer spin- 
ning on her toes. With these charm- 


of furniture which were fashionable 
during the period of Queen Anne’s reign. 
A writer has described the Queen 
Anne style as “nothing better than an 
imitation of the bastard classic of 
(Continued on page 106) 
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A wide range of gift selections in 
metal, marble and glass is offered at 


our conveniently located showrooms. 


we 
RANAKALZIANUS 


STERLING BRONZE COMPANY, INC. 
20 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 



































One of asct of four small genuine antique 

William and Mary oak armchairs with 

very fine stretchers. Covering is 18th 

Century yellow silk damask trimmed with 

fringe. There is variation in one stretcher 

although all four chairs are from the orig 
inal owner 
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AN TIOUE-FURNTEURE: 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
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Louis XIV.” Experienced collectors 
will deride this sweeping inaccuracy. 
For every English style is an imita- 
tion, a “bastard”, if you will, of some 
previous or foreign style: a refine- 
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J R.Qod0WIN SMITHS 
Design for a modern ward- 
robe in figured burr walnut 
ment of some Continental fashion. 
New styles do not spring, haphazard, 
out of the Nowhere. 

“Queen Anne” is a style of purity 
and charm, as genuinely English as 
a style can be, and of a sober restraint 
which puts the late Stuart scrolls and 
curves to shame. 

Queen Anne! Imagine those drink- 
ing, gambling, dice-throwing, card- 
playing, duelling days of chocolate- 
shops and _ coffee-shops, and the 
quaintly jogging sedan chair. Days 
of Wren and Gibbon and the new 
St. Paul’s, of Marlborough’s wars, 
and the South Sea Bubble: of Addi- 
son, Pope, and Defoe... And through 
| the long nights the old watchmen, 








‘j| armed with rattles, patrolled the dan- 
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(Continued from page 104) 





Queen Anne sofa of walnut, covered with antique needlework in 


rich colors. Courtesy Dawson 
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gerous streets, by light of oil torches. 

This advertisement in the “Post+ 
mas”, 1704, illustrates the continuing 
richness of beds in Queen Anne’s 
day :— 

“A Rich Bed... 14 feet high in 
which no less than Two Thousand 
ounces of gold and silver wrought in 
it containing four curtains embroi- 
dered on both sides alike on a white 
silk Tab. Three Vallains with tassels 

PEGOS( 25} 000 nemeae 

Such beds were sumptuous because 
the lords and princes of the earth cus- 
tomarily gave audience in bed; the 
Queen herself would receive the Court 
while in her bed. 

VENEERING 

Do not suppose, as I have known 
so many amateurs to do that walnut 
furniture must necessarily be of solid 
walnut throughout. 

Elizabethan and Stuart furniture 
was, indeed, mainly of solid oak, but 
this walnut period marks the introduc- 
tion of “veneer”. Budding enthusiasts 
have been known to wax indignant 

(Continued on page 108) 





Wing chair upholstered in tapestry. 
Courtesy Arthur S. Vernay, Inc. 
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fe true er of an ¥ collection 


of fabrics from the standpoint of 





the decorator 1s not how well the 
important textiles are be mradiceel but how important are all the items which compose 
the collection. ¥ To interpret the daily requirements of the decorator, not only for 
She eccasions when an exquisite brocade or magnificent damuasieras necessary, but to 
present an entire line where even the simplest items will reflect an artistic integrity, 
1s ever the ambition of those who plan this collection. Y As an evidence of the truth 
of this statement, there has been chosen for illustration this month a simple toile, 
No. 2IOD). After seeing it, we are confident decorators will appreciate the authen~ 


ticity ee vetaden and the exceptionally [one emer. 


STROHEIM & ROMANN 


730 Fifth Avenue -, At 57th Street » New York 


CHICAGO r BOSTON r PHILADELPHIA r LOS ANGELES 1 SAN FRANCISCO 
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MASTERPIEC 





DIMENSIONS 


- 9! 4" high 
1’ 6" wide 
33” deep 





SECRETARY OF LOUIS XVI PERIOD 
N EXHIBIT for ten years, and at present, in 
the Museum of Arts, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. The only piece of its kind. For the first time 
offered for sale. 


A marvelously beautiful design of the finest 
craftsmanship, showing rare skill and represent- 
ing many years of close work, application and 


endless patience. 


The subjects of the Base represent Painting, 


Architecture and Sculpture. On the dropleaf of. 


the desk Music is depicted. 


The cabinet of three panels represent Commerce, 
Astronomy and Science. Behind the center panel 
is another Cabinet, representing Medicine, which 
disappears by the touch of a spring and a set of 


secret drawers is shown. 


Detailed description will be gladly supplied any- 


one interested. 


Dealers Invited 


P. H. KROGER 
792 Kensington Road 





Los Ingeles, California 
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/over their recently acquired walnut 


bureau. “Look,” they will wail; “we 
have been hoaxed. This thing is made 
of oak and deal, with the merest, thin- 
nest covering of walnut glued there- 
on.” 

It takes a surprising time to explain 
to them that this is as it should be; 
that this surface “veneer” of walnut 
was glued on a deal carcase, not to 
deceive, but because in using these 
thin overlays a greater choice of beau- 
tifully-grained wood was possible; 
moreover, that exquisite patterns 
could thus be made by arranging and 
“cross banding” the grains in ingeni- 
ous shapes and designs. 

Good-quality drawers were lined 
with oak—not deal—and the drawer 
sides carefully rounded off. Remem- 
ber, also, that the contractions of the 
carcase wood often caused subtle 
shrinkages and cracks in the veneer, 
which are exceedingly difficult for the 
faker to imitate. 

The figure of the veneer could be 
varied in cutting from the tree. If 
cut lengthways from the trunk, it 
would show grain running smoothly 
as a stream; if cut across the root, 
the grain would be finely mottled 
“burr walnut”. Sometimes they cut 
obliquely, and produced, from walnut 
and laburnum, that oval “oyster- 
shell” veneer. 

The old craftsmen would edge their 
veneered panels with cross-banded 
veneer; their mouldings were often 
thin, cross-cut strips of walnut, and 
they would inlay holly or boxwood 
into the surface veneer. 

This inlay of veneers, or marque- 
try, was a Dutch craft brought into 
England. First it took the form of 
vases, flowers and birds, then, in 
William’s time, appeared the magi- 
cally flowing, floral lines and arabes- 


| ques of what we call “seaweed” mar- 


quetry, from its obvious resemblance. 
PATINA 

Patina is that mellow gloss, the 
magical, almost indefinable quality 
which centuries of exposure to air, 
light, rubbing, and handling impart 
to a piece of old furniture. 

Sunlight bleaches walnut very 
subtly, especially the surface varnish 
or stain. A walnut table which I have 
seen shows one leg surprisingly light, 
where it has caught the sun through 
standing at the same window year 
after year. 

Now you can use this quality in 
walnut when in doubt over a piece. 
Remove a handle from it, if you get 
the chance—the unexposed wood be- 
hind it should be dark, unbleached, 
in a genuine example—provided, of 
course, that the handle itself is con- 
temporary, and not one affixed by 
some later generation. 

Notice that Queen Anne feature: 
the Cabriole leg. The fashion came 
from the East, via Holland. Why the 
French “cabriole”, literally a “goat- 
leap” should be applied to the leg is 
not very apparent, although by strain- 
ing a fanciful imagination rather hard 
one might detect, in some cases, a 
faint resemblance to an animal’s leg. 

There is no more exquisite line in 
all furniture than that of a fine cab- 
riole Jez—that subtle, slender curve. 

To a gifted craftsman, line can be 
as expressive, as delicately emotional 
as a violin string. You can suggest, 
you can portray wonders with mere 
curve and line. Think, for instance, 
of the mysterious and subtle poetry of 
line to be seen in the wreathing spirals 


of smoke from your cigarette. 

Well, here, in the cabriole leg, was — 
a genuinely beautiful discovery of 
line, and the Queen-Anne-ites ex- 
plored it thoroughly. 

Later, the cabriole leg was to be 
freed from the stretcher, which rather 
marred the curve; it grew bolder, 
heavier, and showed the claw-and- 
ball foot—another Eastern inspira- 
tion, which represented the three-toed 
claw of the Chinese dragon, clutching 
the Buddhistic pearl. 

The Orange-Stuart chairs had been 
much more comfortably shaped to the 
thuman form than the Earlier Stuart 
examples. Queen Anne chairs were 
still more accommodating. The top 
corners of the pliable walnut were 
rounded eff for one’s shoulders, and 
to fit the nape of your neck; inci- 
dentally, the resulting design was a 
very taking one. 

The seat of the chair was broad— 
perhaps because the chair-design came 
from Holland, and Dutchmen are a 
broad-beamed race. 

The cabriole leg, without stretchers, 
did not come in until about 1710. 
This should be a guide to you in fixing 
dates. On such chairs sat the dull, 
plain, periwigged Queen Anne-ites; 
and on the love-seat—adequately de- 
scribed as “Too big for one, and not 
big enough for Two”. These settees 
gave the women ample room to show 
off their brocaded and preposterously 
hooped dresses. Quoth the “Specta- 
tor” of 1709: 

“The petticoats, which began to 
heave and swell before you left us, 
are now blown up into a most enor- 
mous concave, and rise every day 
more and more.” 

The “Windsor” chair develops into 
an extremely beautiful piece of furni- 
ture in this age. Here is an illustration 
of a lovely old example, a little later 
in the 18th century. The cabriole leg 
is here nearly perfect in line. 

This chair may well be quoted as 
proof that the romance of furniture 
and collecting is hardly yet dead. 
Among letters received after a recent 
broadcast lecture of mine was a pho- 
tograph of this chair, from a Worces- 
ter listener; the chair had been in the 
family for untold years, and he 
wished for my opinion as to its worth. 

Now, judging a piece from a mere 
photograph is an uncertain game; 
touch, colour, and a thousand subtle 
points are lost. One could, however, 
see plainly what it was, and I at once 
replied that here was a unique speci- 
men of a Windsor chair; and, in ad- 
vising him, told him on no account 
to close with any offer from any but a 
fair dealer. Later I received a reply. 
The dealer he found more than cor- 
roborated my remarks and, taking it 
to his Piccadilly auction rooms, re- 
alised 82 pounds, a pretty sum for 
an old, forgotten family seat. 

So, look shrewdly at your ancient 
heirlooms—and at other people’s. 
They may prove little goldmines. Let 
no one refrain from collecting merely 
becasue he is not rich. That is the very 
reason one should be a collector. 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the second of a 
comprehensive series of six articles by 
R. Goodwin-Smith on various kinds of 
furniture. In the January issue Chippen- 
dale Furniture will be taken up in a 
manner sinvilar to this discussion of 
English Walnut. Other articles in the 
series are: Jacobean Furniture; Ma- 
hogany Furniture: Sheraton, Adam and 
Hepplewhite. 
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~“CAPPELLIN the. Beautifull Vantaa 


Glass is unique. Each individual piece 
interprets, in a most interesting and 
amusing modern spirit, all the exquisite 
grace of form and glamour of color the 
Venetian craftsmen of old put into their 
wonderful creations. “CAPPELLIN” is 


indeed a revelation of the decorative and 
serviceable possibilities which lie in 


beautiful glass. 


CAPPELLIN GLASSWARE INC. 


Offices and Exhibition Studios 
12 East 41st Street, New York 
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Quaint Old Staffordshire 
for Christmas Gifts 


AINTY little figures of genuine old 

Staffordshire china—richly colored 
lustre bowls and pitchers of quaint 
design—their beauty has been a source 
of pleasure through the years. What 
more appropriate as a gift to one who 
appreciates the heritage of old beauty! 
One of these exceptionally fine pieces 
of Staffordshire or lustre will not only 
express, delightfully, your Christmas 
ereetings but its charm will be an in- 
creasing satisfaction with passing time. 


LARS 
MADISON AVERTE 


554 MADISON Ave AT 55th ST -re@u YORK 
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What is Sound Architectural Design? 


(Continued from page 65) 


the Titan wrought such an inspired 
harmony of domical and cylindrical 
forms that they do not appear to be 
solid, or solidly supported, but instead 
they seem to float poised in the 
heavens, like wraiths or spirit-forms. 
Whereas, on the other hand, most of 
the many other great domes, the work 
of lesser men, look slightly fat and 
heavy. 

It may seem a big step down from 
the Dome of St. Peter’s to the Ameri- 
can country house, but on the con- 
trary one may point to the fact that 
it was house architecture in its origi- 
nal form, the cottage or hut, that was 
the beginning of all architecture. The 
race of human builders all over the 
world were schooled in the uncom- 
promising geometry of the primitive 
domicile, whether it was the cube of 
the flat roofed tropical hut or the 
cone of the Indian wigwam. From 
this humble domestic beginning 
builders progressed with infinite pa- 
tience to the sublime geometry of the 
pyramids, thence to the temples at 
Luxor, the Assyrian palaces, the Par- 
thenon, Sancta Sophia, to the Taj 
Mahal and St. Peter’s and to the 
Cathedral of Rheims. The last is the 
very apogee of geometrical inspira- 
tion, so complex, so subtle, so mys- 
terious that scarcely any man today 
is geometer enough to understand it. 
This, in a few words, is the history 
of architecture, from the dawn of 
civilization up to the present day. As 
Mr. Aldrich so truly said: “Archi- 
tecture is a mysterious art.” Yet, it 
also is an exact one. 

I have taken the reader on this 
little excursion into theory in the en- 
deavor to escape from the limitations 
of perfunctory ideas, such as are 
often fixed by the too familiar words 
“individuality”, “charm”, “propor- 
tion”, “taste”, etc., hoping if possible, 
to get behind the screen that hides 
the truth from us when we seek to 
look beyond the surface of archi- 
tecture. Art has many sides, and it 
is easy to overlook the biggest side 
of all. I felt obliged to set it forth 
myself, because architects are not ac- 
customed to deal with clients in such 
terms. An architect could hardly take 


| the risk of upsetting or confusing with 


generalizations an individual who is 
occupied with a very definite, com- 


| plicated problem. Not only that, but 


it is also true that an architect’s 
knowledge of the deeper principles of 
his art is apt to be instinctive rather 
than didactical; he explains that ar- 
chitecture is an art of three dimen- 
sions, he speaks of “mass”, and he 
stops there. 

Mr. Bullard is a true artist in this 
respect. He has a more lively interest 
in a specific problem than he has in 
reasoning therefrom. Nevertheless his 
ideas are clear enough, and they are 
given point by his wide experience in 
architecture. He has designed many 
houses of all sizes since the war and, 
in addition to his country house archi- 
tecture, he is also known for his un- 
usually successful designs of country 
clubs. Also, since a number of Mr. 
Bullard’s houses are of the small type, 
he is familiar with the problems of 
the average client. This was one of 
the points I had in mind to ask him 
about when I visited his office high 
up on the roof of a sky-scraper in 
up-town New York. There Mr. Bul- 
lard and his organization work in 
1omelike surroundings, seemingly as 
remote and as quiet as if they were 


in a sparsely populated village gy 

After we had gotten down to the 
purpose of the interview, Mr. Bui- 
lard touched upon the practical prob- 
lem of the architect in designing the 
average house, namely the job of 
satisfying people who, quite naturally, 
would like to have much more within 
the compass of a small house than it 
is possible to give them. 

“An architect should strive to give 
the owner the maximum for the mini- 
muna, and his success is measured by 
his ability to accomplish this,’ he 
said. 

“That is stating an important point 
very concisely,” I remarked. 

“T find that many clients consider 
design secondary to economy, but 
nevertheless the architect should 
strive for both,’ Mr. Bullard con- 
tinued. “Of course, within limits, 
good design is economy because it 
adds value to a house. The function 
of the architect is to find the point 
between extravagance and cheapness 
which fits the particular case. It is 
human nature to want more than you 
can afford, and an architect must have 
the courage to tell an owner that cer- 
tain things on which he and his wiite 
have set their hearts cannot be pro- 
vided for and still keep within the 
budget.” 

“You believe, then, in making a 
careful budget for the design of a 
house,” I said. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Bullard, 
“and in keeping it in mind, 
Now, it is difficult for the inexperi- 
enced owner to appreciate that in 
this age of specialties it costs almost 
three times as much to build a house 
as it did in 1913. But such is the case. 
It is not merely the actual increase 
in labor and materials that is expen- 
sive; we expect and demand more in 
a house than formerly. But aside from 
the things which are self-evident, and 
on the surface, there are a thousand 
other details which are built into the 
house and which are seen only by 
those who watch every step in the 
process of making the modern home. 
More is required today in the way 
of waterproofing, insulation, weather- 
stripping, and other refinements of 
construction than was the case twenty- 
five years ago. We also demand more 
of labor, and in turn labor demands 
more of us. 

“And yet, despite all this complex- 
ity, we wonder why a simply planned 
house should cost so much. But could 
the wall coverings be peeled off and 
the network of plumbing and heating 
and electrical conduits be exposed, 
with all their countless joints and 
connections, we would appreciate the 
time and labor that is necessary to 
make it all fit together. But every 
one of these things has to be in 
order to make the house complete. 
Everything must be determined in 
advance while the plans are being 
drawn up, not only so that they may 
be provided for in the construction, 
but also in the original estimates, so 
as to avoid extras.” 

“Ves,” I remarked, “with all the 
chances for mistakes in the human 
handling of this machinery, most of 
it specially designed for that one par- 
ticular operation only and passing 
through so many hands, it is a marvel 
that anything works.” 

“Well, those are some of the limita- 
tions we must work under,” said Mr. 
Bullard. “But, after all, limitations 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A Georgian Dining Room Group 
ree: Robert W.Irwin Company 


val his Royal dining room group is 
eam Dut one of scores of beautiful | 
ensembles for the dining room, bedroom 
and living room, appealing primarily, 
to persons of cultivated tastes and 
lovers of beautiful furnishings. scaling | 
3 = || Sownward from the finest exclusive pro. 
aos || Ouctions to many of remarkable valuc | 
and moderate price. 


Robert D Irwin Company | 1 
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What is Sound Architectural Design? 


(Continued from page 110) 


have their uses. Think what a house 
would be without a7y limitations! A 
site without character, an owner with- 
out personality or without a limit to 
his pocketbook! 

“Tt is all these factors which play 
an important part in the architect’s 
mind when he begins to plan a house. 
The success and individuality of the 
result depend largely upon the mate- 
rial at hand when he begins. So the 
sooner we fix upon the limitations of 
the case the better. The choice of 
site is basic. Certain sites call for 
certain types of houses, and for that 
reason an owner will often do well 
to consult his architect before buying 
his land. Besides, there are certain 





practical points in a site, such as the 
character of soil, drainage, water sup- 
ply, any of which can easily be over- 
looked by an enthusiastic purchaser. 
In a country house, conditions such 
as the approach, the grades, the trees 
and the exposures, all influence the 
plan and arrangements of the rooms. 
That is why it is so necessary for an 
architect to study the site before mak- 
ing even a mental impression of the 
house itself, yet I have known clients 
to come to me and ask me to make 
sketches for 1 house on a plot of a 
given size which I had never even 
seen. It was asking me to design be- 
fore I had any idea of what several 
of the important limitations were. 

“All owners who are about to build 
have acquired certain ideas as to de- 
sign and arrangement and it is the 
job of the architect to assist and to 
advise the owner how to incorporate 
these into a working scheme. For the 
architect, it is the most difficult and 
yet it is the most interesting part 
of the proceedings to coérdinate these 
ideas, and to know what he should 
accept or reject and to justify to the 
owner his reasons for so doing. The 
individuality of the architect may as- 
sert itself in the design even if the 
suggestions of the owner are very 
definite. This is apparent in the work 
of many architects whose work is 
recognized as characteristic of them. 





“Few clients realize what an im- 
portant part they play in the develop- 
ment of the design. The house can 
have as much individuality as the 
owner is willing to give to it. By that 
I mean, not so much the actual style 
of the house, as the spirit of the 
home it represents. The home is the 
expression of the life and the habits, 
even the thoughts, of its occupants. 

“T don’t care how difficult the de- 
mands of clients may be, if they have 
the true feeling and a real interest 
in creating their home, it will be ap- 
parent in the completed house. No 
matter how much care and thought 
the architect has put into his part 
of the work it will not be sufficient 
for the ultimate results which will be 
measured by the sympathy and enjoy- 
ment which the owner himself also 
contributes. This is apparent even in 
) such little things as the fortunate 
combination of a chair and table or 
the arrangement of a vase of flowers. 

“Just as we picture and judge the 
generations of the past by the houses 
they built, just so, I believe, will we 
be judged and be open to criticism 
|in the future for what we are doing 
today. 

“Every house can be a thing of 
beauty. Beauty is no more expensive 
than ugliness. Honest expression, 
right proportion, simplicity of design 
are fundamentals that accounted for 





the charm of our early Americay 
homes and these principles can be 
applied to houses adapted to modern 
life, without being merely stunty ex- 
pressions of passing fads.” 
Evidently Mr. Bullard’s strong 
practical bent does not blind him to 
the shortcomings of our era. But there 
is no paradox in this. His is mani- 
festly the viewpoint of the artist: 
sensitive to the spirit of the times 
and anxious to interpret it, but not 
too- literally. He looks to the ideal 
and, in so doing, he rejects certain 
unfortunate manifestations of mod- 


ern life as being of no value. 


I asked Mr. Bullard for his views 
on style, since, as his work reveals, 
he has an exceptional mastery of ar- 
chitectural proportion. Here, too, he 
reflected a somewhat conservative at- 
titude, notwithstanding the fact that 
his work is strongly individual. 

“T am interested in all kinds of 
country houses, but my work has been 
mainly of American and English pre- 
cedent. I do ‘traditional’ work. I 
suppose, however, that it is better to 
be not too restricted. For instance, 
a client often asks for apparently con- 
tradictory things, such as casement 
sash with Georgian design, or French 
doors in an Early American house. 
But often such a combination can be 
made to look very well indeed, even 
though it may be contrary to prece- 
dent. Once I designed a little farm 
cottage on Long Island with wooden 
casement sash, and the builder by 
mistake put in lead ones instead. The 
effect was good and we let it stand.” 

At one end of the reception room 
in Mr. Bullard’s office, on a table, 
stood a most excellent scale model 
of a country house including an acre 
or two of grounds, showing entrance 
court, terraces and the immediate 
gardens about the house. The model 
was constructed by using cardboard 
for buildings and the architectural 
features, and using tiny sticks and bits 
of sponge for trees and foliage. The 
architectural and other details were 
painstaking and accurate, and every- 
thing was colored to give the natural 
effect. I expressed my interest in it. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Bullard, “I am a 
great believer in scale models like 
that for a country house. A model is 
very helpful to the owner in giving 
him a clear idea of what the house 
will look like—in three dimensions 
and mass, and in its relation to the 
immediate surroundings of the site.” 

“Of course,” he went on, “every- 
one does not care to go to the 
expense of such a model, especially 
if the house is of fairly simple lines. 
But when the plan is complex, and 
the site irregular in its contours, it is 
money well spent for an owner to be 
able to study these conditions in a 
model beforehand.” 

“Tn the case you mention, that of 
a complex design, a model offers to 
most owners probably the only sure 
means of grasping the design in all 
its relationships. They can see its fun- 
damental geometry. Expressed in 
more ordinary terms, from a model 
a client can realize how the exterior 
of his house will look when seen from 
every different point of view on the 
grounds. A single perspective drawing 
cannot tell him that,’ I remarked. 
Now I went on to outline to Mr. Bul- 
lard my idea of the difficulty which 
so many laymen have in understand- 
ing architecture because they often 

(Continued on page 124) 
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CKARD luxury has never been more 
= than in the new series 
Packard Straight-Eights recently intro- 
duced. The three complete lines — 
Standard, Custom and De Luxe—have all 
been still further refined and improved, 
in motor, in chassis and in body. 


The characteristic grace of Packard lines 
is retained, for Packard does not depre- 
ciate cars in the hands of owners by 
radical and unnecessary changes. But the 
new cars are outstandingly more com- 
fortable,more convenient, more luxurious 
than ever before. 


And as a further advance in truly luxv- 
rious transportation, Packard has added 
to all three lines a practical and beautiful 
new model—the Five-Passenger Coupe. 


This car, pictured below, makes available 
for five the luxury of seats arranged well 
forward on the chassis—and at no sacri- 
fice of roominess or comfort. Ample 
luggage space is provided at the rear. 


In the Custom and De Luxe lines, as well 
as in the Standard line, a Five-Passenger 
Sedan has now been provided—to meet 
a growing demand for this model on the 
longer wheelbase chassis. Packard dealers 
everywhere are displaying the latest 
Packard Straight-Eights. 
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ASK THE MAN WHO 
OWNS ONE 
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The smoothly gliding gondola, rich with silken hangings and gold 
embroidery, has long typified in song and story the height of 
Venetian luxury in transportation 








A nm appreciation 
of such lovely 
furniture as this 
settee in the style 
of William Kent 
is but natural in 
people of cultiva- 
tion and discern- 
ment, the people 


who frequent the 





Hampton Shops. 
They know the true REEL ececeanioes LE SSNS Sk RY 


charm o rf exquisite 


detail, like the 

beautiful carving on the arm t 

of this notable piece, as illus- d Mp O IL 

trated in the small cartouche... 

Hampton Interiors are as beau- h = 

tiful and as correct as Hampton O Ds 18 EAST 50% STREET NEW YORK 
Furniture; they are such in- 


teriors as you would be proud 


to have in your own home. 
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| TROVE 


A Gift Cache—where you 
will discover the sprightly, 
imaginative sort of object 
that reflects genuine ap- 
preciation of artistic merit. 
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Silver kettle made by Robert Brown, 
in London, in the year 1742. 
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Silver inkwell made by Paul Lamerie 
in London, in the year 1723. 


HE fame of their makers—and the 





additional value of decorative utility 


\)) —mark these as pieces of rare dis- 
tinction, for use on the tea table or writing 
C desk. 
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534 Madison Avenue, New York 
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The Distinctive Grace of Small Bronzes 


(Continued from page 67) 





A pair of modern figure book-ends showing the influence of the 
early classic style. Courtesy Pompeian Bronze Co. 


dale can, the other in a different 
position, but “giving tongue” with 
similar abandon. Mrs. Parsons has 
always developed a decided indi- 
viduality with her work, two other 
examples—Duck Baby” and “Turtle 
Baby”—being outstanding among the 
many child figures by American sculp- 
tors. Possibly it is the subtle intro- 
duction of bird and animal life with 
these little people which makes for 
this charm or perhaps it is the perfect 
delineation of the baby features. 
Among the sculptors responsible 
for the original models of the small 
animal bronzes it would be possible 
to enumerate many. Emil Fuchs is 
represented in the homes of many dog 
lovers by his “Great Dane’? which 
rests In somnolent alertness on more 
than one hall table. Anna Hyatt Hunt- 
ington’s “Reaching Panther” on the 
other hand displays all the stealthy 
and lithe movement of this graceful 
cat while the powerful muscles and 
sleek coat are all expressed in the 
subtle tones of the bronze. This artist 
has also given us the magnificent 
statue of Joan of Arc, the original 
of which is on Riverside Drive at 
04th Street, New York. The small 
copies of this bronze find a place 
naturally in a paneled library where 
the dark woodwork calls for armour 
and other relics of mediaeval times. 
The mailed figure of the Maid of Or- 
leans is rendered by the sculptress 
with that force which has brought her 
work to the fore; that copies of the 
original statue have been placed in 
public places in Blois, France, and 
in Gloucester, Mass., is evidence 
enough of the recognition that this 
American bronze has received. 
Figures of dancers and athletes 
have been employed with conspicu- 
ous success as ornaments in bronze. 
All the joy of life and the rhythmic 
movement of the dance are interpreted 
in the metal statuettes and groups, 
one which, incidentally, entitled “Joy 
of Life” by Fuchs, being the figure 
of a young girl dancing and display- 
ing all that lovely grace which ema- 
nates from happiness of movement 
unconscious of a desire to please. A 
similar use of figure subjects achieves 
an unusual beauty by the placing of 
flowers between the hands of the man 
and woman who are portrayed on tip- 
toe and holding hands as their sym- 
metrical bodies bend backward in a 


| dance. 


In their more fantastic conceptions 
the modern artists in bronze have de- 
veloped the utmost beauty of curve 
inspired by the human form. One 
such example which has the delight- 
ful name of “Orchid Pearl” is a 


dainty little female figure with flow- 
ing draperies seated precariously on 
the edge of a tall column. She almost 
might seem to have settled there like 
a butterfly to gaze at the pearl she 
holds in her hand for the artist has 
endowed her with wings as beautiful 
as the butterfly itself. The piece is 
the acme of delicate craftsmanship, 
all the grace of a fairy marking the 
posture and the shaping of the tiny 
limbs and it is such small bronzes as 
this that retain their fascination by 
reason of that illusive sense of move- 
ment with which the real artist en- 
dows his work. 

Another figure which is emblematic , 
of the poetic symmetry of the dance 
is entitled “Pavlova”. Here the artist 
has successfully conveyed that ethe- 
real quality which many perfect 
dancers seem to possess. The dancer 
whom the artist has endowed with 
fairy-like wings, is depicted as danc- 
ing in the ether, the long draperies 
being subtly employed to support the 
bronze figure. But what is outstanding 
with the delightful work is the con- 
summate skill displayed in rendering 
the beautiful form of the woman and 
the splendid grace of the arms and 
hands. The figure as a whole is a per- 
fect portrayal of that harmony of 
movement which is the acme of 
beauty in life and a lasting inspiration 
to artists who seek to record poetry 
of form through the medium of their 
art. 

Whether as statuettes or as decora- 
tion in relief, no subject offers quite 
all the same scope to the sculptor as 
the human figure. A chubby child, 
the sinuating form of a woman or the 
more pronounced muscular develop- 
ment of an athlete; each of these 
affords the artist an opportunity to 
portray those beautiful curvations 
which are even more alluring when 
interpreted in bronze because this 
metal emphasizes the contours by 
reason of the varying lights and 
shade. This explains why one of these 
ornaments placed on a newel post or 
on a pedestal in the corner of a room 
affords that dignity which is so much 
a sister to loveliness. One setting in 
which such a bronze may be used to 
advantage is on an old wooden chest 
above which a colorful tapestry hangs. 
In this way the lights of the metal 
figure blend with the browns of the 
wood yet the contours of its splendid 
curves are distinctly outlined against 
the contrasting colors of the fabric. 

This suggestion is prompted by a 
similar setting I saw recently in a 
hall. On the wall was a small tapestry 
immediately above an old Italian wal- 

(Continued on page 116) 
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HE dressing room illustrated is 
carpeted in pale gold and the wins 
dows are hung with iridescent 
taffeta curtains. Painted canvases 


decorate the wall panels, and the 


velvet brocades and coverings 


are coral colored. 


2138 LOCUST STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





The Albert Grosfeld, Inc. cata- 
logue—80 pages with 500 illus- 
trations—will be sent to any 
recognized dealer or decorator 
on request. It contains a de- 
scription of their unique assort- 
ment of copies of French, 
Spanish, Italian and English 
antiques as well as their original 
modern designs. 


We have selected this page of tables from our catalogue to ner or for one of Modern conception, you will be interested 
indicate the possibilities that Grosfeld furniture has of in the inclusive variety of our assortment and charmed by 
expressing your Christmas greetings most acceptably. the beauty of design and perfection of workmanship. A 
Whether you desire a table for an interior in Period man-  dealer’s or decorator’s card will admit you to our showrooms, 


Albert Grosfeld, Hue. 


CHICAGO SHOWROOMS On LOS ANGELES SHOWROOMS 
BAGO Novis Clack Strect 801-803 Third Avenue, New York SOMINGHIL Viccont Ainue 
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Where Chicand Romance 


Meet... ALGIERS 


PIRATE town...the me- 
tropolis of Africa. & The 
latest ballet from Paris...des- 
ert dancers rippling in layers 
of rainbow gauze. ¥ The shops of Cannes... 
and the jewellers’ street where you buy a 
“Hand of Fatima”, turquoise or coral set in 
lucky gold. ¥ Here is the newest playground 
of the international set, the latest stage fora 
brilliant winter... golden beaches and gor- 
geous gardens, exotic music, the peacocked 
Mediterranean, and the snow-tipped Atlas 
towering behind. & Cities as old as time. 
&% Forty-six smart “Transat” hotels...Moorish 
palaces with chefs from France. % Join one of 
the Mediterranean- Moroccan Cruises across 
the South Atlantic by the 


S. S. France” 
Jan. 11..Feb.12..Mar.15..Apr. 25 


Cross “the longest gangplank in the world” 
to the “ es de France”’, the ‘‘Paris” or the 
“France’’. % FIVE days in France afloat, to 
Piycloutth ‘Eden % A crowd without 
a stodgy thought or a dowdy garment in 
their trunks...the only transatlantic French 
cuisine that has no need for emphasis, since 
everybody knows...le Havre and the three- 
hour boat-train for Paris... overnight to 
Marseilles...24 hours across the Mediter- 
ranean to Algiers by a French Liner. 


drench Line 


Information from any authorized French 
Line Agent or write direct to 19 State 
Street, New York City 
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An Enchanting California Garden 


(Connie from pine 60) 
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Spanish jars, colored in blue, orange, 
red and yellow. Over the top of the 
first column climbs the Belle of Por- 
tugal rose, and one of the delights of 
the place in the sunshine, as in the 
moonlight, is the shadows cast on the 
walls by the trees and vines. The 
clump of bushes to the left are shiny 
coprosma. 

The whole color of the patio is 
pale pink, and here the intimate out- 
door life goes on, lounging, resting, 
talking, and even dining under the 
Venetian red umbrellas. For the com- 
fort of the lovers of the patio are 
deep red chairs and fragrant plants 
in many colored jars. It is a delightful 
place for tea as well as for after din- 
ner coffee. 

Through the open gateway of the 
patio one has a view of the un- 
usual “flying stairway,” with many 
colored pots along the way, holding 
pink petunias and begonias, and that 
fascinating old-fashioned flower that 
blooms only for an hour at twilight, 
the four o’clock. 

Although Paul Theime was the 
original landscape architect of this 
enchanted garden, it has been some- 
what changed since 1920 by Peter 


The Distinctive Grace of Small Bronzes 
(Continued from page 114) 





An amusing and beautifully modeled bronze 
“Penguins” by Albert Laessle. 
Courtesy Feragil Galleries 


group entitled 


' nut cassone or dower chest with a 


decorative front panel and raised on 
carved lion feet. On the top of the 
chest was the beautiful bronze by 
Miss Harriet Frishmuth which she has 
entitled ‘““Dancing Group”. It is the 
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Ridel, who planned and planted the 
famous rose garden. And, of course, 
the great beauty of the whole estate 
is a tribute to Mrs. Gavit, whose life 
is largely spent thinking and planning 
new horticultural wonders. The house 
was originated by Reginald Johnson 
and was Italian in design and struc- 
ture. Later on a large addition was 
made by George Washington Smith. 
This was more Spanish in feeling but 
there is no lack of harmony on this 
account in the house as a whole, for 
allstyles of country house architecture 
in Southern Europe—Spain, Italy and 
even the South of France—have char- 
acteristics that fundamentally relate 
them very closely. And certainly Mr. 
Smith’s work in adding to the old 
Italian villa was done with sympathy 
and understanding, adding fresh 
beauty to the great charm of the 
original structure. 

One should not close this article as 
a description of “Cuesta Linda” with- 
out mentioning the little bath house 
which, of course, is near the swim- 
ming pool. It is of pink stucco with 
an old tile roof, and is almost hidden 
by the drooping branches .of the 
eucalyptus trees which overhang it. 














































figures of a man and a woman each 
delicately poised as they dance with 
all the abandon which the sculptress 
intends to convey. But what is per- 
haps more striking is the beauty of 
the figures against the rich tapestry. 
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A panel of Flemish Gothic Tapestry representing the “Boar Hunt” 
10 Feet, 9 Inches High—10 Feet Wide 


19 East 60th Street New York 


Member of the Antique & Decorative Arts League 
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Le sofa, which possesses a 


fine original frame of the Chip= 
pendale era, is covered with old 
needlework in beautiful col= 


530 ge weedy coer payor, | oring and excellent condition. 


Above the sofa is a portrait of 
a Dutch Marshal, by Janssens. 


These pieces are now on diss 

play at the Valiant Galleries 
in Baltimore. 
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1536 Connecticut Avenue 


Seti Decorators - Importers 


224-6 Charles Street, N. 
BALTIMORE 

1822 Chestnut Street 
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Gifts of absolute 


individuality and 


enhancing value 


(9 HE selection 


of a Colby antique, since 
such a gift cannot be 
duplicated, suggests real 
thoughtfulness in the giver, 
and assures much pleasure 
to the recipient. . . In our 
great collection of French, 
English and Italian eight- 
eenth century 
pleces, you are 
sure to find 
something suit- 
able for pres- 
entation to 
the most im- 
portant names 
on your gift 
list. Come in 
and see this 
collection. 
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American Settees and Love Seats 


(Continued from page 70) 


Their remarkable adaptability is 
evident from the fact that such settees 
are suitable either in a living room, 
a drawing room, a boudoir or in a 
hall and for that matter in a library 
also. 

When we seek what may be called 
“fireside furniture” we prefer similar 
settees which have upholstered backs 
as well as seats. In other words the 
fireplace calls for “cosey” settees. 
These, in a way, retain something of 
the ancient settle and combine with 
it the grace of the courting 
chair. In other words the 
backs have the outline of 
the contemporary chairs but 
are somewhat higher, 
the purpose being to 
shelter those seated near 
the fire from the wintry 
blasts which found their 
way under the doors. 
One noteworthy feature 
of the early settees was 
the fact that they had 
an upholstered scroll at 
one end with a plain 
wooden arm of the old 
settle at the other. For this reason 
they display a remarkable likeness to 
the Empire sofa of a hundred years 
later. 

To some extent the open arm re- 
mained as a relic of the settle and 
is found with settees which have finely 
upholstered backs and seats as late as 
the second half of the 18th Century. 
This is another characteristic present, 
equally, with the work of English and 
American settees. The most popular 
form, however, judging from the 
number of examples which have sur- 
vived, was that with the gracefully 
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Scroll arm seat covered in needle- 
work with center back panel copied 
from the English early Eighteenth 
Century style, Courtesy Hayden Co. 


shaped back and the scroll ends. 
These are generally spoken of as 
Chippendale because they more often 
follow the “humped” or “camel back” 
shape found with the simpler chair 
backs of his time. Also they fre- 
quently have as many as eight square 
legs, the front ones molded and the 
understretchers so typical of this 
Englishman’s more robust designs. On 
the other hand, there are upholstered 
settees of the shorter “love seat” type 
which have only four legs, those in 
front being cabriole with claw-and- 
ball feet. 

Throughout the many 18th Century 
chair back and upholstered settees 
there are obvious changes from the 
original designs of the master men. 
These variations would result from 
the demands and requirements of the 
cabinet-maker’s customers, or the ap- 
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plication of some local tradition i 
the carved ornamentation or, some- 
times from a craftsman in ar outly- 
ing district working from rough 
sketches or from memory. But never 
are these variations asymmetrical or 
out of character even when, as often 
occurred, the styles of two designers 
were combined. Exemplifying these 
differences we may quote some of the 
early American settees inspired by the 
English early 18th Century and Chip- 
pendale designs. 







Love seat with high back and loose 
cushion on six legs with under- 
stretchers of the type found with 
some Hepplewhite designs. Cour- 
tesy Cooper-Williams, Inc. 


There is one in Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, which, basically, carries 
out the original outlines of the Eng- 
lish pieces. The back legs take the 
curious splayed shape typical of many 
Queen Anne chairs, the front legs, of 
which there are three, being cabriole 
with carved knees and ears and lion 
paw feet; but the back 
while being of the camel 
form has a much higher 
“hump” and the end 
scroll arms are at a mark- 
edly greater angle than is 
generally found with this 
type ot settee. Another 
was a Philadelphia piece 
formerly belonging to the 
late Howard Reifsnyder. 
With this the simple 
molded legs and plain un- 
derstretchers were used 
as well as the rather high 
“camel back” but the 
scroll arms were set al- 
most vertically; the same 
applies to a scroll arm 
settee of the Chippendale type in the 
Metropolitan Museum which in place 
of the fixed upholstered seat has a 
long loose cushion, the front legs be- 
ing carved with the Chinese trellis 
work. 

The short upholstered seats seem to 
have been gradually superseded by 
the longer type more often referred 
to as sofas; but the two or more chair 
back seats remained popular. An un- 
usual form of the later chair back 
settee follows the Sheraton designs 
and results in a comfortable long 
fireside seat. It was doubtless an in- 
novation by a local craftsman and in 
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all probability was of American origin. 


The back is fairly high and the seat 
deep, each end enclosed by a high 
upholstered arm. The frame is divided 
into three generous seats and is sup- 
ported on eight legs. The few ex- 
amples we have seen were covered 
in leather and one of them seemed 
especially at home in a well furnished 
office. 
(Continued on page 125) 
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JEWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 


aye 


RESENTING a diversi- 

fied selection of charming 
and beautiful Christmas gifts, 
among them being the illus- 
trated fine array of silver, re- 
produced exactly from XVI 
Century Cellini originals. 


We respectfully suggest 
an early visit to our 
Salon to view our collec- 
tion, which is offered at 


most attractive prices. 


NEW YORK 


Formerly 661 Fifth Avenue 
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Antique Textiles 
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and Architects only 


40 EAST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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One of a pair of old Chinese pictures in black 
and gold lacquered frames, 261/ inches square 


ISABELLA BARCLAY 


Old Furniture and 
Wall Decorations 
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Celadon and Peach 


The very newest of Rookwood’s creations are in exqui- 
sitely delicate colors - - celadon and peach. From the 
simplest pieces to the most elaborate, Rookwood stands 
supreme in design, texture and color. The range in 
sizes and prices makes provision for every requirement. 


A gift of Rookwood carries with it the most gracious 
of all compliments - - the assumption that the recipient 
appreciates the things of rare and permanent beauty. 


Rookwood pieces of enduring quality will be found at the following stores: 


Tiffany and Company, Jewelers, New York City; 
Marshall Field and Company, Chicago; Schervee 
Studios, Inc., Boston; L. B. King and Company, 
Detroit; Frederick and Nelson, Seattle; Brock and 
Company, Los Angeles; C. A. Seltzer, Cleveland. 


A store of similar quality represents the pottery exclusively in your city. 
We invite your direct inguiry. 


ROOKWOOD 
POUTERY 


CINCINNATI 
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| Richard, a German prisoner, has a 


wife, Anna, in Berlin. He has talked 
so intimately about Anna for three 
years to Karl, a fellow prisoner, ro- 
mantic and sex-starved, that when 
Karl escapes he goes back to Berlin 


| and impersonates Richard. Anna is at 


first dubious, then accepts Karl when 
he fires her with his love. When she 
is with child, Richard comes back. 


| They both get out, leaving Richard 


in a state of collapse on the fall of 
the curtain. The play does not seem 
implausible, and its fascination lies 
in the Anna-obsession of Karl and the 
transference of Anna’s love from the 
first husband to the second. Miss 


| Brady mirrors the conflict and final 


surrender about as well as it could 
be done, although there are some 
subtleties that escape this primarily 
emotional actress. It is a play quite 
worth seeing. 

“MLLE. BOURRAT.” 

The second production of the Civic 
Repertory, “Mlle. Bourrat,”’ by 
Claude Anet, is a good follow to their 
incomparable production of “The Sea 
Gull”. Here again in this French do- 
mestic drama of the latter part of the 
last century Miss Le Gallienne’s grow- 
ing directoral mastery is seen to ad- 
vantage. 

Anet’s play is in four acts and is 
the simplest of old fashioned plays 
conceivable. The stiff-necked provin- 
cial Bourrats’ daughter is with child 
by the gardener. The play tells how 
the mother contrived to hide the fact 


| from the neighbors, the birth and 


death of the child, and the final happy 
marriage of the girl. But the play as 
conceived and written by Anet and 
produced by the Civic is a master- 
piece of social satire and_ subtle 
character study that might have come 


| straight out of Balzac. 


Madame Bourrat, cold, conserva- 
tive, concerned only with money mat- 
ters and family pride, was played by 
Alma Kruger so perfectly that I for 
one lost my critic’s poise and wanted 
to hiss and hoot this demon-woman. 
Josephine Hutchinson played the 
baby-laden girl with a realistic pathos, 


| childish naiveté and psychological 


depth that added to her natural 


| beauty and compelling mannerisms. 
| Paul Leyssac, the loving but house- 


and-wife cowed Bourrat, did very 
well, and Leona Roberts as a limping, 
gossipy relative furnished the comic 
relief by sketching a vivid character. 


| Harold Moultan as a music-teacher 


who finally marries Mlle. Bourrat 
was out of Daumier. When you begin 
to gag on these modern sex-rubbish 
productions and murder plays go 
down to the Civic Repertory and see 
the drama conceived and executed as 
a serious thing; and do not miss 
“The Sea Gull” and “Mlle. Bourrat.” 


| “MANY WATERS.” 


This play, by Monckton Hoffe, is 
one of the few genuine reliefs of the 
season. No stupid wisecracks in place 
of dialogue; no sex meouwings; no 
murder mystery; no bawdy flappers. 
In fact, “Many Waters” is just every- 
day life as you and I live it raised 
to a rare level of beauty by the 
craftsmanship of Mr. Hoffe, the con- 


| vincing simplicity of the story (a 


satiric drama) and the good acting of 
the company. The texture is romantic 
realism; the theme is: there are no 


| dull lives; there are only dull ob- 
| servers. 


Elderly middle-class Mr. and Mrs. 
Barcaldine are in a theatrical pro- 


ducer’s office negotiating for a sum-. 
mer house. A wisecracking playwrigh¥ , 
affirms that all audiences are made 
up of Barcaldines, stupid, unromantic 
people to whom nothing has happened. 
The curtain lowers, and we see in a 
number of scenes the romance and 
tragedy in the lives of these two quiet 
monosyllabic persons, whose love has 
gone through many waters. But, like 
all of us, the world knows nothing 
of the matter, and judges them by 
their masks. 

The Barcaldines met in a very 
romantic manner; their daughter died 
giving birth to a child, the father of 


“whom was a married man living on 


the floor below—after which came 
the court of bankruptcy. Ernest Truex 
and Marda Vanne are superb as the 
Barcaldines, living portraits of our 
daily lives which we cover up and 
which no playwright can ever guess 
the existence of—except Mr. Hoffe, 
it seems. Mr. Truex’s characteriza- 
tion of a man—an architect—with- 
out imagination, easy-going, the play- 
thing of Life, is especially a fine bit 
of work. There is a satirically con- 
ceived marriage scene in a London 
fog and a court scene that are as deli- 
cately done as anything I’ve ever seen 
of Barrie’s. Here is sentiment without 
sentimentality; reality without pho- 
tography, and drama without raising 
the voice. Mr. and Mrs. Barcaldine 
ought to be memorable creations: 
they are just you and me sams pose, 
sans mask, sans fake. 


“JENNY.” 

This play “Jenny,” by Margaret 
Barnes and Edward Sheldon, might 
just as well be entitled ‘‘“Why Johnny 
Left Home,” or, maybe, “Jonny 
Spielt Auf.” Johnny Weatherby, a 
rich and elderly corporation lawyer, 
good-natured and unbelievably stupid 
in matters amorous, lives in Green- 
wich, Conn., with a wife and three 
children. The wife is run-around with 
phony arty artists, the boy is a 
heavy-drinking sport who thinks he is 
studying something at Yale, one of 
the girls is, although married, poten- 
tial mistress to nearly all of male 
Connecticut, and the little flapper, 16 
years of age, is a gin-souse, Harlem- 
haunting blond. 

Miss Cowl must have been laugh- 
ing up her sleeve at her part in 
“Jenny,” a caricature of Ibsen’s Hilda 
Wangel. Guy Standing was the se- 
duced papa. He was debonair and 
slick, as usual. 

“ROPE’S END.” 

Patrick Hamilton wrote ‘Rope’s 
End” based on De Quincey’s “Murder 
Considered as a Fine Art” and the 
Leopold and Loeb case. It parallels 
closely also the “Crime and Punish- 
ment” of Dostoievsky, in which Ras- 
kolnikoff believed his intellectual 
aestheticism could triumph over his 
emotional life. Mr. Hamilton has 
written one of the most powerful 
psychological studies that have ever 
appeared on the American stage. It 
is simple, inexorable and has no time 
lapses through three acts. 

Two Oxford students, conceiving 
murder done aesthetically, do away 
with a fellow Oxfordian, put him in a 
chest in their apartment and invite 
some people—among whom is the 
victim’s father—to have a midnight 
repast on the chest. 

Ernest Milton as the poet is unfor- 
gettable. The acting of both Sebastian 
Shaw and Ivan Brandt the murder- 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Gifts of 


lasting charm 


... the kind that con- with and keynote every 
tinue to reflect your type of interior... are 
thoughtfulness long featured here... your 
after the holiday sea- decorator or dealer | 
son is over... are will gladly furnish you 
offered in wide variety with an introductory | 
at REISCHMANN’S card giving you entrée 


- . . lamps, console to these attractive 





tables, period chairs, wholesale furniture 
coffee tables, oc- showrooms .. . 
easional pieces | aptly termed the 
of all kinds... most interesting 


to harmonize in New York.. 


KISCHMANN 


Since 1863... 


FINE FURNITURE 



















) MANUFACTURERS 228 EAST 45th Sie NEW YORK IMPORTERS 


... near Grand Central... 


























AN INTERESTING EXAMPLE OF AN ENGRAVED. 
MIRROR SCONCE SUITABLE FOR ; 
LIVING OR DINING ROOM 


= _ Cassipy ComMPaANy 


Destino and Bes of Lighting vivvisres : 
Since 1867 


101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
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NEW ASPECTS 
OF OLD FRIENDS 


In seeking new and original conceptions, many feeiakeen 
desire to retain something for which there is a prece- 
dent, some element which binds the New to the Old. 
q Usually, this element will be the material of which a 
new design is wrought. A\nd of this category, none so 
lends itself to infinite exploitation, as does American 
Walnut. q In plywood panels, American Walnut offers 
unlimited opportunity for modern combinations of figure, 
and pattern. And in Walnut lumber, as illustrated above, 
some ingenious and beautifully refreshing effects are 
obtainable. @ There are always new possibilities in 


American Walnut. 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 3902, 616 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 
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= —_PLUMM ERS! 


LO mbdaiaies GIFT “from 
Plummet’s” islikea‘*beau- 





tiful song without words”. 


It says so many lovely things, 
which everybody understands 
It not 
only implies a higher regard 
for the finer things in life on 
the part of the giver, but it 
subtly flatters the recipient, 
whose love for the beautiful is 
so happily recognized in your 


an Ad 


“from Plummer’s 


—without saying so. 


greeting 


There is also, of course, the 
mutual and added pleasure 
that always comes with the 
knowledge that one’s gift is 
distinctive— without possibility 
of duplication. The patterns 
shown here, as is true of a 
great many things at Plum- 
mer’s, are exclusive with Plum- 
mer—special productions that 
are not to be obtained else- 
where in America. 


Mail orders invited. 








HOCK GLASSES—Each 
glass is painted in natural 
colors—a different fish on 
each—$48 for set of 12. 


ee 

e 
Upper—-MODERN LOWES- 
TOFT—Dinner plates $75 a 
dozen; Teacups and Saucers Center—OLD CHINESE 


$754 doz. Your special mon- 
Ogram, crest or coat of arms 
can be placed on each piece, 
at extra cost. Open stock, 


FAMILLE ROSE SERVICE. 

Dinner places $15 a dozen; 

Teacups and Saucers $15 a 
dozen. Open stock. 


Lower—OLD YORK PAT - 

TERN. Dinner plates $20 

adoz. Teacups and Saucers 
$22 adoz. Open stock. 


“Wn. PLUMMER &G zt 


IMPORTERS OF 
Dlodern and Antique China and ¢ Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New Y 


Near Fifth Avenue 


York 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
256 Farmington Ave. 


PSELESEPETEPIEDO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN 
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ers is profoundly revelatory of the 
final triumph of the social instinct 
over the intellectual superman. The 
play is a perfect study. It has also a 
fine literary quality, is technically per- 
fect—and, in a word, is a vital drama, 
breathless, thrilling and thought- 
compelling, with three actors .that 
know their art to the finest nuance. 


“THE CRIMINAL CODE,” 
Untrumpeted, a play by Martin 
Flavin came quietly into New York 
and made a profound impression on 
all who have seen it. The scenes are 
all laid in a prison and it concerns the 


gradual breaking down of the morale. 
of a young man who has been sen- * 


tenced for ten years for a self-defence 
murder, who is put in the dungeon 
because he would not squeal on a 
comrade and who finally murders a 
prison official as his parole lies on the 
warden’s table upstairs. 

Sut the background of fatality in 
which this drama of legal and prison 
life is bathed is what lifts it in idea- 
tional value above all current murder 
plays. No one is guilty. The State is 
right. The boy who is now doomed to 
be hanged is right. The villain of the 
play is the villain of the universe, 
Circumstance. The criminal code 
versus the criminal’s code: neither 
could be different than they are. Here 
is a play that comes very near but not 
quite up to John Galsworthy’s “Jus- 
tice.” 

Arthur Byron as the District At- 
torney who sent the boy up (strictly 
according to the code but against his 
conscience) was always convincing 
and human. Russell Hardie as the vic- 
tim of circumstance was a moving, 
tragic figure, an individual and a 
symbol. Ethel Griffies, as the warden’s 
daughter, smitten with the prisoner, 
created a deep impression by her 
quiet emotional power. An excellent 
play, marred only by one single piece 
of sentimental claptrap just at the 
end. 

“THE BONDS OF INTEREST.” 

Walter Hampden has a large and 
devout following, and, in the main, 
he has served them well. He has in- 
telligence, sincerity and charm, which 
are a great asset against his failings, 
the chief being absence of flexibility. 
I am always entertained in whatever 
he presents, mainly, I think, because 
he is somewhat old-fashioned: and to 
be old-fashioned these days is to be 
original, if not unique. 

The play with which he opened his 
present season, “The Bonds of In- 
terest,” by Jacinto Benevente, is a 
delightful bit of irony, delicate, witty, 
symbolical and in the manner of the 
old Italian farces, with a more phil- 
osophical touch than those loosely 
jointed entertainments had. There is 
something of “Faust” and something 
of “Volpone” in this story of Crispin, 
a Mephistophelian rogue who is the 
cash-down, worldly-wise side of his 
master Leander, a roving idealist. 
How these two swindle an innkeeper 
and palm themselves off as mighty 
personages on the upper crust of an 
Italian city of the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the final triumph of pure 
roguery and ideal love (all due to 
Crispin) are the substance of the 
evening’s stuffing, and it is well worth 
the seeing if you are tired of the cut- 
and-dried Broadway fare. 

Mr. Hampden’s Crispin is amusing, 
subtle and not too insistent. Elinor 
Harriot was a somewhat up-to-date 
Columbine, Ingeborg Torrup a good 
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Sylvia and Cecil Yapp as a doctor- 
judge satirized the ways of justice ee 
our brain’s content. Claude Bragdon 
settings were simple and satisfying. 


“ce 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD.” 
The Quintero brothers are fine 
character etchers, delightful silver- 
beaters of dialogue and masters of 
light, humorous sentiment. Airy, oh, 
ever so airy—like bubbles! Their 
characters always dominate the story; 
they seem to evolve the story—al- 
ways plotless—as they talk and act. 
Their latest play, “A Hundred 
Years Old,” is of the same delightful 
texture as “The Lady from Alfa- 
queque.” Spain, of course, with all 
of its quaintness and exotic atmos- 
phere. Papa Juan is a hundred years 
old and his posterity gather to cele- 
brate. Well, Papa has all sorts of 
offshoots, and we participate in their 
little joys and sorrows, their oddities 
and extravagances. Otis Skinner 
rounds out a long career on the stage 
by doing, to my way of thinking, the 
best thing he has ever done. You must 
see him in this part—it really cannot 
be conveyed in words—his gay gar- 
rulities, his homely wisdom. Charles 
Dalton gives a splendid portrait of 
the proud peasant. Mary Arbenz as 
Currita was—well, just adorable. Do 
not miss seeing Papa Juan and his 
family of living oaks and willows. The 
production of Gilbert Miller was a 
perfect one. 





“HER FRIEND THE KING.” 

William Faversham refuses to be 
converted to the age. He is Romance. 
He was Romance when I was a young 
man; he is still Romance when my 
hair is moulting. He is a vivid person- 
ality, always direct, explosive, clean- 
cut and dynamic. And few can better 
him in the art of declamation. But it 
is Romance, after all, that is his 
father and mother—and I salute him 
for refusing to fall into the mud- 
puddle of crookdom and these sex- 
sties that are called “the modern 
point of view” (as ancient as the first 
monkeys). 

But the play, alas! that Mr. Faver- 
sham appears in this season, ‘Her 
Friend the King”, is no great shakes. 
Mr. Faversham is an exiled monarch 
in Switzerland who has a daughter 
who falls in love with a Prince she 
has never seen—well, why, should I 
go on? You know it. But Mr. Faver- 
sham is worth seeing always—never 
mind the play. He is surrounded by a 
good company. 


“SEE NAPLES AND DIE.” 

Here is the skeleton of a good in- 
ternational satire which does not 
come off because Mr. Elmer Rice, the 
author, has neglected to put psycho- 
logical stuffing in it. It is all crust and 
no pie. It has atmosphere but no 
planet within. 

We look out on Naples in a beauti- 
ful piece of scenecraft done by Robert 
“dmond Jones. Americans, Russians, 
Germans and Italians mix themselves 
in an intrigue which is grotesquely 
political and rough-house amorous. 

What Mr. Rice aimed at was satire; 
that which results is a comic-strip 
in water-colors. Beatrice Herford as 
an uplifting American bore was the 
great laugh-maker of the show. She 
is an artist always. The voluptuous 
Claudette Colbert did not seem to 
enjoy her ceaseless slang. Pedro de 
Cordoba did a very good shot-to- 
pieces Russian Prince. As a musical 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A rich and unusual 
table setting is achieved 
with any of the three 
color choices available 
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sign executed in Nile 
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This Danersk tambour sec- 
retary has a double serpen- 
zine base of rich-toned San 
Domingo mahogany, a center 
door with traditional inlay 
of quaint old-time flowers 
and, to crown itall,a 
hand-carved eagle copied 
from one of the famous de- 
signs of Samuel Mclntyre, 
the Revolutionary wood 
carver of Salem. 








Making each day 
more pleasant 


IKE an honored friend, a piece of Danersk furniture becomes prized 
more highly with each year of acquaintance. 


Our records show that many people who began by purchasing only 
a single chair or an interesting looking-glass have been so pleased 
with its mellow charm that they have returned year after year, seeking 
companion pieces that have the same air of fine craftsmanship. As 
each room becomes a Danersk room, these homes become friendlier, 
more pleasant places in which to live. 






Seven days were required simply for 
the upholstering of this handsome and 
comfortable Danersk couch. It was pro- 
duced under the direction of that dis- 
tinguished English upholsterer whose 
master craftsmanship used to win wide- 
spread admiration from the British 
royalty who patronized his upholstering 
establishment near Buckingham Palace. 













This Danersk Mixing Table echoes 
the design of a similar table which 
today is a treasured possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum. It is made of 
the finest San Domingo mahogany, 
handsomely inlaid with ebony, satin- 
awvood, holly and crotch mahogany. A 
bounteous aid to hospitality. 








This Christmas why not stimulate in your children the appreciation 
of choice things by giving a desk or chair or chest from the Danersk 
collection? Why not give Mother the lovely wing chair she has been 
longing to place near the fireside .. . or make Father’s library a place 
of real comfort with a luxurious English overstuffed chair covered in 


soft Morocco? 
2 © e 


Each of these Danersk pieces is made with mortise and tenon con- 
struction and with all the marks of fine craftsmanship. These are but 
a few of the hundreds of eagerly collected Danersk pieces for every 
room of the house. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION ¢ Designers and makers of choice furniture 
New York: 383 Madison Avenue 
CLEVELAND: 11129 Euclid Avenue Cuicaco: 620 North Michigan Avenue 


Distributors ¢ Boston: 132 Newbury Street ¢ Los ANGELES: 2869 West 7th Street 
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What is Sound Architectural Design? 


(Continued from page 112) 


think of it as primarily an art of 
decorative effects instead of an art 
of solid geometry. I did so with a 
little diffidence since I feared that 
he might think it too theoretical, but 
I found him intensely interested. 

“That is very true, and I don’t 
think that I ever heard it put just 
that way. At first I did think that your 
explanation was a bit theoretical, but 
it does seem to state the case. It 
expresses a good deal of what the 
architect actually does in the proc- 
ess of design. The architect, in 
blocking out his plans, subconsciously 
feels the relationships of the massing 
and the proportions of his buildings. 
He knows that to lengthen a room 
in the plan may make a long project, 
too far from the main wall and so 
injure seriously the whole effect of the 
house. The client, on the other hand, 
thinks mainly in sizes of rooms, finds 
it difficult to see this relationship. A 
model makes this clear to the client.” 

“To picture architecture as mainly 
an art of solid geometry is the nearest 
way I can think of to make clear 
what it really is,” I said. 

“Yes,” repeated Mr. Bullard, “I 
always found descriptive geometry 
extremely interesting and I believe 
it 1s essential in the training of an 
architect, and naturally the field that 
it covers is difficult for many laymen 
to understand.” 

“Descriptive geometry! Echo of an 
architect’s school days! For the 
neophyte in architecture, descriptive 
geometry comes under the head of 
that unhappy group of exercises which 
are frankly labelled in grim warning: 
Mental Discipline. Of such are the 
mechanically taught Greek and Latin 


of the older ‘classical’ education, 
and such also are all forms of math 

matics to those who ‘are not math. 
matical.’ In the young architect’s 
training go the dreadful ogres of 
Shades and Shadows, Perspective 
(the least fearsome) and Stereotomy. 
This last covers pleasant little exer- 
cises such as laying out on a drawing 
a perfect representation of the indi- 
vidual stones in a graceful Gothic 
vault, so that a stone cutter can cut 
from the drawing a stone without a 
tight angle on it and have it fit ac- 
curately in place. Descriptive geometry 
is no light course in ‘Art Appreci- 
ation,’ it is largely mass and propor- 


~ tion—along with those intersections. 


That is the basis of architecture.” 


Eprtor’s Nove: Progress in country 
house architecture in the last thirty 
years has been one of the extraordinary 
features of the marvelous aesthetic 
Renaissance in America, which has 
spread through all walks of -American 
life and industry. Ralph Adams Cram 
says: “I have frequently had occasion to 
comment on the astounding develop- 
ment of American architecture during 
the past quarter-century, a progress that 
has put it far to the front of all com- 
petitors. It is indeed a phenomenal oc- 
currence and one that hardly explains 
itself... . The only parallel I know is 
that incredible fifty years in the France 
of the Middle Ages during which 
Gothic was conceived, born and brought 
to maturity.” Among the leading archi- 
tecls who will contribute to this series 
are: Grosvenor Atterbury, Geo. Wash- 
ington Smith, Julius Gregory, Frank J, 
Forster, Mellor and Meigs, Edmun 
B. Gilchrist, Gordon B. Kaufman, 
wight James Baum, Reginald John- 
son, William Dominick, Lewis Bow- 
man, Addison Mizner. Others to follow: 


Speaking of Art 
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of Wyman Adams and Paul Trou- 
betskoy. 

One of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions by an American artist as yet 
shown is at the Montross galleries, 
the work of Stella Bloch. Here was a 
series of sketches in color, evidently 
made at the various negro dramatic 
shows that have appeared in New 
York from time to time. Jazz has 
never been caught so subtly and ex- 
pressed so intelligently as in these 
drawings of singers and dancers. The 
essence of that curious quality of mod- 
ern negro music is given in the move- 
ment of a foot or the gesture of a hand. 

An announcement reached us some 
weeks ago that the American Art 
Association, Inc. and the Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. had been merged under 
the title of American Art Association, 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. The entire 
block extending from Fifty-seventh 
Street to Fifty-sixth has undergone 
extensive alteration and some of the 


finest exhibitions of the season of the 
industrial arts will be held there. 

One of the first exhibitions shown 
at the Grand Central Galleries this 
fall was the mural decorations by 
Ernest Pixiotto. Illustrations of these 
will be shown in Arts & DEcorRATION. 

An exhibition at the Arden Gal- 
leries which, we are happy to say, will 
be open as the magazine goes to press 
will show the work of Albert Stewart, 
a young American sculptor who al- 
ready has had the honor of showing 
several pieces at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. Stewart is a 
pupil of Paul Manship. His “Silver 
King” a marble polar bear, won for 
him the Speyer Memorial Prize at 
the National Academy. Mr. Stewart 
has created some very interesting 
garden sculpture and has a peculiar 
sense of what is especially fitting for 
outdoor presentation. His work is ex- 
ceedingly simple in form and interest- 
ing in essential mass. 


Broadway to Date 
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comedy it would be certain to make 
a smashing hit. 
“THE CHANNEL ROAD.” 

Guy de Maupassant is Guy de 
Maupassant and Woollcott and Kauf- 
man are just Woollcott and Kaufman. 
They have taken the great French- 
man’s famous satire of the harlot who 
during the Franco-Prussian war was 
the only real patriot in a mixed com- 
pany of French travellers going 
through the Prussian lines (‘‘Boule- 
de-Suif”’), she refusing to sleep with 
a Prussian lieutenant. She consents, 


however, at the tearful request of her 
respectable fellow-travellers who want 
to go on. 

This has been stretched out with 
some degree of success into three acts 
The original has been altered and 
added to, and the drastically biting 
satire of the whole story is muffed. 
But is well worth seeing as a 
quiet, if somewhat stilted, entertain- 
ment. Anne Forest was picturesque- 
ly good as the prostitute-patriot and 
Rumann was a most perfect ladies’ 
lieutenant. 
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ie the beauty of a modern Crane color bathroom, with the dis- 
tinction of Crane appointments, compatible with strict econ- 
omy? This room, and the materials that equip it, answer em- 
phatically: “Yes.” The Nile green lavatory and bath, in the new 
and different Corwith design, are here made of serviceable in- 
expensive enamelware, rather than vitreous china and porcelain. 


The new Santon square-base syphon-jet closet gives beauty, san- 














itation, and splendid mechanical operation, at a reasonable price. 
The total cost of the plumbing materials, as well as the deco- 
rations, has been kept surprisingly low. Just how low, let your 
architect and plumbing contractor tell you. For suggestions for 
other rooms, some elaborate enough for any mansion, others 
economical enough for the most modest cottage, but all beau- 


tiful, write for Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary Homes. 


150 2500 
Pounds Pressure Pounds Pressure 


PEXEURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 23 W. 44th St., New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 


IS SHE + + 7 doing some 
Christmas hinting ? 


A new 


WILLIAMS 


ICE-O-MATIC# 


JUNIOR 


‘175 


and up* 


designed for small homes 
and apartments 


| Pie the first time you now may have 
in a small automatic electric refriger- 
ator the finest materials and workmanship 
.. reserve capacity for intense cold.. 
precise and efficient operation . . . trouble- 
free lifetime service...all the supreme 
qualities of the finest refrigeration. 

And at $175.00, and up! 

The gleaming cabinet of Ice-O-Matic 
Junior has enduring beauty, and fits easily 
into difficult spaces. It operates silently, has 
3-inch insulation, and gives you exception- 
ally large food storage capacity, 612 square 
feet of shelf area. By keeping temperature 
between 40 and 45 degrees automatically, 
the year round, it furnishes all the cold 


* Prices slirhtly hicher we 


Tune in 


liams Ois-O-Matics, or 
Fridays, 8:30 to gz 













that is desirable in the food compartment. 
Ice-O-Matic Junior affords you the ut- 
most in scientific refrigeration of food for 
the preservation of health. 

Ice-O-Matic Temperature Control, an 
optional device, places Ice-O-Matic’s pow- 
erful reserve of cooling capacity at your 
command, for freezing cold dishes quickly. 

It is worth more than this price to give 
your family Ice-O-Matic refrigeration. 
What finer Christmas gift than a refrigera- 
tor that will safeguard health and provide 
comfort now—and for years to come? 

See your dealer, or send a post card for 
information. Payment may be arranged 
out of income, in small installments. 


st of the Rocky Mountains and in Canada, Additional small customary charge for installation. 


1 the air Tuesdays, 10:00 to 10:30 P. M.; Eastern Time, over WJZ and NBC chain stations 
> P.M. . Central Time, on WGN , Chicago 





WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING 
CORPORATION + BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Table Silver, the Traditional Gift 
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it.on their tables day after day. He 
al kd that if there was any defect 
in the symmetry of the outline some 
one member or another of the house- 
hold would eventually discover it. 
On the other hand if it was as perfect 
as the craftsman intended it to be, 
then those who own it unconsciously 
came to have an affection for its 
beauty. Possibly this accounts for the 
silver which has come down to the 
present representatives of our older 
families through a long line of suc- 
ceeding generations and why- those 
representatives regard it with the 
same affection bestowed on it by its 
first owners. 

Certain it is that individual pieces of 
table silver attract more consistently 
than others. From this very fact, it 
is possible to trace why one shape 
has been repeated while another has 
in time been discarded. For example 
there is the style known as pyriform 
or pear shape. This appears in tea 
pots, casters, muffineers, large drink- 
ing cups, and in almost innumerable 
utensils. A decided revival of it is 
noticeable in the silver water jugs 
which are again coming into use and 
the same sinuating curves are used 
with bowls and goblets though the 
complete outline of the pear does 
not appear. 

It is no exaggeration to suggest that 
the scope offered by silver as gifts is 
virtually unlimited. Besides such as 
tea sets, coffee sets with accompany- 

ig trays, there are those individual 


‘irticles of which cake baskets and 


stands, center pieces with pierced and 
chased covers in which to place 
flowers, candlesticks, sets of bonbon 
dishes, drinking goblets, compotiers, 
sandwich plates, sets of two or more 
muffineers, but it would be possible 
to enumerate an almost interminable 
number. Those more personal pres- 
ents which so many of us seek are 
represented by the beautiful toilet 


sets equally suitable for men or for 
women, cigarette boxes, manicure 
sets and shaving sets. Of the latter 
we recently saw a particularly neat 
arrangement. The brush was flat and 
fitted in a small silver case while the 
handle of the safety razor was in 
the form of a tiny bottle, the blade 
and holder, when not in use, fitting 
snugly inside the “bottle”. In fact 
as it was described at the time, a 
perfect waistcoat pocket set. 


Lastly, but not least in importance, | 


is the matter of selecting presents for 
favorite children. Here again a visit 
to any prominent silver shop quickly 
allays amy concern regarding the pos- 
sibility of selecting suitable gifts for 
the little ones. Among the most at- 
tractive are the small brush and comb 
sets with silver backs although many 
children enjoy an especially keen 
pride of ownership when they are 
possessors of one of the small silver 
plates with accompanying knife, fork 
and spoon. It gives them a sense of 
grown up responsibility. 

One important phase of silver is 
its permanency. Long after, it remains 
to recall the event it marked and as 
time passes the metal takes on that 
soft sheen bestowed upon it by age 
and gentle cleaning. Many of those 
splendid examples which were the 
work of early American silversmiths 
are mementos of Christmas days long 
forgotten. Various vicissitudes have 
caused them to pass to strange hands; 
but the care they receive from their 
present owners is no less than that 
which they knew in the homes of 
which they were once a part. And 
if in our choice of silver as gifts, 
today, we select carefully, the proba- 
bility is that the object will be pre- 
served through many generations and 
in later years be esteemed to the same 
extent as the works of Paul Revere 
and other celebrated craftsmen, in 
the earlier history of our country. 


American Settees and Love Seats 
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One interesting settee which recalls 
the “economical” furniture of our 
pioneer forefathers was the wagon 
seat. Examples complete in their origi- 
nal state are rare but the seat itself 
has been revived and is being copied 
for use in those interiors which are 
furnished in the style of Colonial 
days. Formerly these seats were made 
to accommodate two people and were 
constructed of turned uprights with 
horizontal slat backs. The seat itself 
was often a piece of leather or some 
strong fabric stretched and _ nailed 
across the frame which really con- 
sisted of two slat back chairs with 
an arm at either end. Each of the 
three pair of legs was fitted to a 
heavy piece so constructed that the 
jolting from the rough roads was les- 
sened by an ingenious spring con- 
trivance. These seats when not in use 
on the wagon were taken into the 
house and used as a settee and if the 
“shock absorbing”’ understructure is 
no longer repeated, similar pieces 
copied from the simple prototypes 
are now helping to bring an old-time 
atmosphere to a 20th Century house. 

How much one of the many styles 


© of these romantically named seats adds 


to a room has long been recognized. 
In the first place they are convenient 


without being cumbersome; this in 
itself recommends them for use in 
smaller homes and in city apartments. 
In a room which is supplied with a 
fireplace there is no more inviting 
setting than two upholstered settees 
of the earlier 18th Century types 
placed at right angles to and on either 
side of the fire. Add to the back of 
each of these settees one of the so- 
called sofa tables with a reading lamp 
and a bowl of flowers and no one 
could demand a more home-like en- 
vironment. 

Further, in view of the fact that 
modern factories are now copying the 
needlework which beautifies the furni- 
ture of the William and Mary and 
Queen Anne periods, it is possible to 
utilise these settees as centers of 
bright color in an interior. A popular 
style is that of the early 18th Century. 

It would be possible to enumerate 
many other settings in which a love 
seat or a settee could be used in any 
home. In any event, should some 
friend address one to your home, 
with his or her Christmas greetings, 
you will be surprised how quickly the 
settee will become part of your Lares 
and Penates and how effective an 
addition it will prove to the room 
in which you decide to place it. 
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Now... 


A Lifetime Material 
for Your Walls. 





; ES, that is exactly what we mean. 

: Sani-Onyx, the new-day material 

ee for walls, ceiling, wainscoting is 

- fused from rock ingredients and is 40% 
harder than natural marble; doesn’t 


check or discolor even after years of use. 


But Sani-Onyx offers more than long 
life. Here is rare beauty, true distinc- 
tion for bathroom, kitchen or breakfast 
nook. Striking colors, unusual surface 
textures reveal a new world of decora- 
tive possibilities. 

If you are building a new home, or remodeling 
an old one, send at once for a portfolio, pic- 


turing Sani-Onyx installations in full color. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING 
300 Brookside 


COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








we NI-FONYX. 


¢€) ) aoVitreous Marble 











Ges with a rich personality! Gifts that 


are so distinctive, so much in good taste... 


that charmingly express your sentiment, in a 


manner always to be treasured! 


If you wish to achieve the unusual in gift- 


giving, then choose remembrances of Roseville 
Pottery . . . beautiful tokens like the delightful 


new Roseville creations pictured here. 


Here are pieces in the spirit of today’s fine 


artistry ... exquisite vases, ever lovely. How 


enchanting! Curves and flares . . 


. intefesting, 


intriguing contours. Adorably shaped, daintily 
decorated... in soft, pleasing color tones. 


And there are many other captivating items... 
candlesticks, wall pockets, jars and flower bowls. 


Roseville Pottery is to be seen at leading 
stores. You will enjoy making your selection 


now, for fine original gifts superbly in vogue. 


There are many gift suggestions in 
the attractive little booklet, “Pottery.” 


Write for your free copy. 


THE ROSEVILLE POTTERY CO., Zanesville, Ohio. 


ROSEVILLE 
POTTERY 











Old and 


with leaves 
in blue and 
green com- 
pose one 
charming 
shade, while 
another has 
a border of 
dragon flies 
with jewelled 
eyes, their 
outspread 
wings of 
delicately 
wrought 
etched metal 
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New Models for Floor Lamps 
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gold silk 
wreathed gt 
top and base 
with wide 
openwork 
metal bands 
of roses, 
leaves - and 
buds, a work 
of art worthy 
the genius of 
a master 
craftsman. 
In green 
marble and 
bright gold 


over brilliant bronze is a 
blue glass bridge lamp 
giving an in- in Lows 
describable, XIV design; 
gauzy effect. the shade 

In_ vivid with green 
contrast to acorn finialis 
the border of flutedécru 
of flaunting, silk piped 
flaming scar- with green. 
let poppies, That lamps 
or the shade may be se- 
of Byzantine lected to 
mosaic 1N [amp designed for very simple modernistic harmonize 
rich blue, hallway by Josef Hoffmann of Vienna with the par- 
ruby, gold t 1 ice uella 


and green, is the extremely color- 
ful and decorative floral border of 
trumpet narcissus and daffodils, in 
white and golden yellow on delicate 
green glass. Very unusual are the 
lamp shades of imperishable metal 
mesh giving the effect of golden gauze 
ornamented with brilliant enamels in 
graceful designs, while newest of all 
are the lamp shades of silk exquisitely 
brush painted with floral designs, or 
autumn leaves in gorgeous colors. 
Yne shade is decorated with the grace- 
ful Virginia creeper in glowing tones, 
with scarlet tendrils and blue berries, 
while another has grapes and vine 
leaves in lovely colors, equally beau- 
tiful by day or night. 

Monumental in height and magni- 
ficent in workmanship are a pair of 
Venetian Renaissance bronze and gold 
candelabra, each fitted with fifteen 
electric light bulbs, where once on 
prickets, tall wax candles lighted a 
royal banquet hall, or flanked the 
grand scala in the palace of the 
Doge. Exquisite detail appears in the 
gold tipped, hand wrought bronze 
acanthus leaf and scroll design of the 
branches, while the central shaft 
springing from an elaborate base is 
supported by backward turning 
nymphs and winged doves, a fine ex- 
ample of man’s mastery over metal. 
Illustrated is one of an interesting 
pair of elaborately hand wrought iron 
torchéres touched with gold, in design 
a combination of early French and 
Tudor. Mediaeval grotesque animals 
ornament the base, while oblong 
bands of delicately fashioned iron 
and bright bronze decorate the shaft 
and uphold four candles in pierced 
sockets, which are appropriately 
shaded with gold micanite set in 
bright bronze. 

A happy conceit is the adaptation 
of long canes of the Rambler rose, 
cast in dull and bright bronze to form 
the base and standard of a floor lamp. 
The thorny canes with an occasional 
leaf, bunch of buds and blossoms are 
curled in a circle forming the open- 
work base; meeting in the center the 
canes spring upward forming the 
shaft, encircled with tiny roses and 
buds. Eventually the canes branch to 
support the shade of finely plaited 


rooms where they are to be used, 
an exclusive house has arranged a 
series of interiors, in which the lamps — 
of each country are displayed. The 
walls of the English room are panelled 
with antique oak, its polished surface 
reflecting the light from beautifully, 
shaded lamps of hand wrought iron; 
bronze, English brass, pewter, copper, 
and carved wood. The hooded fire- 
place and plastered walls of the Italian 
room are of fitting background for 
lamps designed for simple or elaborate 
Spanish or Italian interiors, while the 
French room with panelled walls 
painted in ivory and soft green is a 
lovely setting for the exquisitely 
shaded lamps typical of that artistic 
country. Modern art is reflected in the 
mirror panels of the silver and green 
walls of the interior devoted to lamps 
illustrative of the newest note in dec- 
oration. Here, from stepped bases of 
silvered white metal, nickel, dull and 
burnished bronze, steel and crystal, 
rise square or circular shafts uphold- 
ing shades which in shape and decora- 
tion are the last cry in modernism. 

Copied from an ancient Italian 
candleholder is a torchére of wrought 
iron with tripod base and twisted 
shaft, with mounts of elaborately 
wrought leaves, supporting a corona 
holding six candles, shaded with tan 
crepe lined with écru silk and finished 
with fringe. The octagonal shade of 
another Italian floor lamp in Spanish 
brass and yellow enamel has alternat- 
ing panels of Shiki silk and sheep- 
skin painted with Venetian scenes. A 
floor lamp of hand wrought iron de- 
signed by Edgar Brandt, has a circu- 
lar base of leaves and flowers, from 
which springs the slender shaft sup- 
porting a shade of finely plaited silk 
in champagne, peach and flame, the 
edge scalloped with gold cord. Ex- 
quisite in design and workmanship 
are the dainty shades for boudoir 
lamps. One in rose and white marble 
has a shade of finely plaited coral 
silk, finished with a deep fringe and 
a band of open work appliqué over 
green. 

Another lamp of pure white marble 
with elaborate gold mounts is shaded 
with peach taffeta, embroidered with 

(Continued on page 128) 
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wretven nowt 7 UNUSUAL GIFTS 


(ye, a 18th Century two-tier Chippendale fretted 
am i> a Bookshelves with drawer—$350.00 
all Small 18th Century Drawer-Table with 
red leather top—$750.00 

Queen Anne walnut Side Chair with tap- 
estry seat—$750.00 

Late 18th Century mahogany Canterbury 
—$175.00 

On table—Antique rosewood Bookholder 
— $50.00. Antique pewter Mufhneer used as 
vase—$35.00 

On shelf—Hand-made pottery Ivy Pot— 
$4.00. Antique pear Tea-Caddy—$65.00. 
Antique mahogany inlaid Tea-Caddy—$45.00 

- Pair of antique red lacquer Coasters with 

iy Shefheld mounts—$50.00 
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ABOUT ANTIQUES 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 






famous Artists 

always ok Rich in information for the amateur and collector of Sand- 
wich and Stiegel glass, wedgwood, pewter, old clocks, tapes- 
tries, pottery and jugs. 75 illustrations. $3.50 
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detail. “She has caught the whole spirit of quilting days and 
made her book a breathing record of those picturesque years.” 
Providence, Rhode Island, Journal. 96 illustrations and 100 
diagrams. $5.00 


By American Artists 
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| The AND THE WOMEN WHO MADE THEM REASONABLY PRICED 
By Ruth E. Finley PAINTINGS 
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Recent Works painted in Spain by 
MAURICE FROMKES 
On View December 2nd to 21st 


108 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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4 MODERNISTIC | 
DESIGN 
In Lighting 









Ang + The Vogue for Modern Lighting in residential as 
OO = : 5 

» Sa well as commercial interiors has permanently cap- 
pag? 2 tured the popular fancy, and Kaylite’s beautiful 









Modernistic designs are enjoying a steady public 
acceptance, particularly since the low prices 
make possible economical installations. A 

wide range of attractive designs is available. 







Architects, Decorators and their clients are invited 
to write Dept. D11 for illustrations, and name of 
nearest dealer 
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Trailing Carpets for the Garden 
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semi-evergreen making a very at- 
tractive low-growing creeper well 
suited to moist locations. Another 
species, known as Catmint, N. Mus- 
sini, makes an excellent border plant 
having dark green foliage and violet- 
colored flowers which latter appear 
during July and August. It is a peren- 
nial and grows as high as twenty- 
four inches. 

The Common Periwinkle, Vinca 
minor, is another old-time favorite. 
It is a hardy trailing evergreen bear- 
ing lilac-blue flowers in May and 
June. Still another variety has silvery, 
variegated foliage. The bloom lasts 
all summer, which adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of these plants. They do 
equally well in dense shade or in full 
sunlight, but prefer moist locations. 
They spread by means of the stems 
taking root. The periwinkle grow 
about five inches high. When first 
planted they should be set out four 
to the square foot. 

The rock speedwell, Veronica ru- 
pestris, might almost be classed as 
an evergreen except for the fact that 
in fall the leaves turn a purple tinge. 
The purplish flowers which appear 
about the middle of May rise higher 
than the foliage which is almost lost 
to sight in a mass of bloom. 

The creeping speedwell, V. repens, 
is a low-growing prostrate plant leav- 
ing bluish-white flowers in May. 

One plant that thrives exception- 
ally well even in the poorest soil is 
Hall’s Japanese honeysuckle, Loni- 
cera japonica var. Halleana. It does 
very well when planted thickly on 
banks (about a foot apart) in partial 
shade. It has dark, glossy-green foli- 
age and bears the familiar white to 
yellow sweet-scented flowers of the 
honeysuckle from July to fall. The 
flowers, though, are not so profuse 
where the plant is used as a ground- 
cover, as where it is used as a climb- 
ing vine. Nevertheless, it makes a 
very attractive prostrate-vine. This 
may be grown the entire length of 
the Atlantic seaboard. Another vari- 
ety, L. sempervirens, is well adapted 
for use in sunny exposures even in 
the lower south. 

Another trailing plant well suited 
to planting on banks is Virginia 
creeper, Ampelopsis quinquefolia. It 
has the advantage of being a very 
rapid grower, and has spectacular 
rich crimson foliage in the fall. 

The Bitter-sweet, Celastrus scan- 
dens, is another rapid growing creeper 
suitable for planting on rough banks. 


It blooms in June with a whi 
flower which is followed by oran#e: 
yellow berries, which are more or less 
concealed until the foliage drops. It 
grows wild in billowy masses in 
many localities. 

Virgin’s Bower, Clematis virgini- 
ana, is another rapid grower for use 
on banks and walls. It has attractive 
foliage and bears clusters of white 
fragrant flowers. 

For sunny locations, or where there 
is only shade through a small portion 
of the day, moss phlox, Phlox subu- 
lata, is excellent. When in bloom the 
plants, depending on the variety, are 
a’ mass of color varying from pale 
lilac to pink and white, with a cor- 
responding difference in the color of 
their foliage. This plant thrives well 
in moist locations and should be 
planted four to the square foot. P. 
subulata bears rose-colored flowers; 
var. alba, white; var. atropuppurae, 
purple; and var. lilacina, lilac. They 
all flower during May and June. 

The Sidums are another interesting 
group for covering difficult places. 
They do best in dry locations. S. 
album bears white flowers. S. acre is 
a low-growing spreading variety with 
golden yellow flowers. S.  sieboldi 
bears pink flowers. Massed together 
they make a most effective and color- 
ful ground-cover. 

For the lower south the Weeping 
lantana, Lantana sellowiana, is ex- 
cellent for planting under conditions 
of full sunlight. It blooms profusely 
with lavender flowers making a very 
colorful plant. 


Spiderwort, Tradescantia virgini- 


= 


ana, blooms freely with purple flowers * 


from June to October, and does very 
well in moist locations with heavy 
soil. A variety, T. virginiana alba, 
bears pure white flowers. 

The Carpet Bugle, Ajuga reptana, 
may be described as a semi-ever- 
green, for although it usually holds 
its foliage throughout the winter it 
turns a metallic brown or bronze dur- 
ing the late fall. It bears purple 
flowers in May, and grows to a height 
of about six inches. The Carpet Bugle 
should be planted two to the square 
foot and will soon form a carpet of 
foliage. 

The above are not all of the plants 
suited for ground-covers, but they 
are the more universally used. Ferns 
make an excellent cover, particularly 
in moist locations, although some do 
well in dry soils. Most of the ferns 
seem to prefer full or partial shade. 


Old and New Models for Floor Lamps 
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spring flowers. Panels of fine filet lace 
framed with twisted ribbon in French 
blue and rose, adorn a shade of rose 
silk, while painted garlands of Dres- 
den flowers, or Watteau scenes framed 
in fragile silver filigree decorate 
others. Entirely new are the shades 
of écru linen embroidered with field 
flowers in natural colors, the edges 
simply corded. A bridge lamp of apple 
green enamel and gold has a shade of 
shirred taffeta in green and gold with 
scalloped edges. Modernistic in the 
extreme are the torchéres with trian- 
gular bases of hand wrought steel 
supported by acorns and oak leaves of 
bright bronze, matching the mounts. 


Springing from a circular base of 
onyx and gold bronze is a reeded 
shaft of the metal supporting a group 
of elaborate openwork candleholders. 
The oval shade of this lamp is of 
fluted gold silk over jade green 
finished at base and top with alternat- 
ing cords of jade and gold; the finial 
is a butterfly of gold filigree with 
jewelled wings. An unusual standard 
lamp of gun metal has a circular base 
edged and ornamented with sprays of 
rose leaves in bright gold bronze, 
matching the mounts on the shaft. 
The shade of finely plaited gold chif- 
fon is lined with rose silk and has a 
rose and leaf finial in golden bronze. 
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SOCIETY FOLLOWS 
THE SUN-TAN ROUTE 
... and decorators who are busy furnishing 
the winter-summer homes of the South 
should see the stimulating variety of 
Wrought Iron tables, chairs, flower-pot 
trees. gates and drapes. designed for out- 
door atmosphere . . .* 




















The Decorator and his clients 
can now inspect the new furni- 
ture at THE DELLA ROBBIA 
ROOMS. Our designers are also 
at the disposal of the Decorator 
and Interior Architect for the 
planning of special work 
or unusual prices. 








a us Send Yow . | 


with our compliments! 2. 2 


Tt willtell you | rs having in your home a small 


about a wonder- device which, at a mere flick of your 





-John-B- Salterini- ol). Hite, one finger, would put you in immediate voice- 
Vroucht tron : } to-voice contact with any member of your 
PN yA sen. has happened! household. 






Think of the convenience of being able to 
talk to any of your servants—no matter 
= where they might be—without a second’s 
Tt delay, without once raising your voice, 
without as much as lifting a mouthpiece or 
receiver to your ear. 

“Tmposstble’? you say? . . . But it is by no 
means impossible! . . . A little book which 
we have issued recently entitled “Doubling 
for Jeeves” tells in an interesting way how 
this apparent miracle may be achieved right 
in your own home. 











It describes, also, a number of other surpris- 
ing comforts and conveniences which you 
may enjoy through the DicroGRApH Sys- 
tem of Intra-residence Communication, 
now being adopted by hundreds of modern 
home owners. 


We shall be more than happy to send you a 
copy of this booklet, if you will fill out and 
return to us the coupon below. 














{CTURE shows one of several wrought iron gates 
made in Toledo, Spain,for the Paramount Theatre, 


barat 











Brooklyn, N. Y., architects Rapp & Rapp, Chicago, III. = oe eararnrin 
Special jobs of all kinds in wrought iron including DICTOGRAPH 

lighting fixtures. PRODUCTS CO!, INC. 
We also handle everything else suitable for furnish- 220 W. 42nd St., New York 


ing and decorating that is made in Spain. Bote cond mera; copyiof your 


booklet, “Doubling for Jeeves’’ 


United Spanish Craftsmen Inc. |) | eee ee Se eae 


; PLAC CSS ere ok SM ee: 
340 E. 44 St. New York City Bb : 
City and State 














Send for our illustrated booklet 
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FRENCH-ITALIAN 
ENGLISH 


C 


Reproductions 


y, 


6 Antiques 


The grace and elegance of French 18th Cen- 
tury furniture is beautifully illustrated in 
this group of Louis XV pieces, to be seen in 
the showrooms of S. Cavallo. They are repre- 


sentative of the fine reproductions and an- 


tiques that Cavallo offers, not alone of French | 


period furniture but of Italian and English 
as well. Decorators having exacting require- 


ments to meet will find the Cavallo collection 


EDC TOT ; 
@ iK I 10 of authentic antiques and reproductions 
kK’ € 
\ 4“ 


S. 
200 





* a source of the most practical help; their 
clients are always welcome to visit our 


showrooms. 


CAVALLO 


Hast 4S Street, New York City 














ARTS & DECORATION 


Speaking of Art 


(Continued from page 
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One of Esther Peck’s piquant costume sketches 
for the opera “Fra Diavolo” 





under the stars. 
Renoir respect- ~ 
ed the people 
he painted. This 
scene might 
have been com- 
monplace, the 
people were just 
ordinary  peo- 
ple; but to 
Renoir it was 
divine. 

I am happy 
to say, in spite 


Wd 


MMMM 


Dd 


MUA 


of my enjoy- 
ment of the 
French, New 


Yorkistohonor — 
a great Ameri- 
can in two ex- 
hibitions this 
winter. Arthur 
B. Davies is to 
have a memo- 
rial exhibition ™ 

in February at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the Feragil gal- 
leries are showing over fifty paintings 
which he left in his studio in New 
York when he sailed to Italy nearly 
@ year ago. Many of these 
paintings had been cherished 
by Davies as  canvasses 
which he liked best; among 
them are “I Hear America 
Singing,” and “The Move- 
ment of Time.” The major- 
ity of them, however, are 





his more recent work, one or 
two of them unfinished. As 
| Mr. Price showed them to 
;me one by one, the other 
day in the little special ex- 
hibition room, and I felt 
anew the _ extraordinary 
imagination and the extraor- 
dinary power and _yersa- 
tility of technique that had 
| been given this man, and 
what a loss his death is to 
American Art. This exhibi- 
tion is authorized by the 
estate, of which Frederick L. 





A quaint sketch for a stage 

costume by Esther Peck. All 

illustrations on this page 
courtesy Arden Galleries 











87) 


Price of the Feragil gallef s 
is the executor. 

There is of course much 
interest in the opening of 
the Fifty-Sixth Street Gal- 
leries, new and as compre- 
hensive, in its way, as an 
ocean liner. Here there is a 
room for everything in Art 
and everything in its room. 
There are great high gal- 
leries for large paintings 
and cozy small rooms for 
drawings and etchings. The 
indoor sculpture is shown in 
appropriate surroundings 
with rare old furniture and 
interesting paintings, and 
there are gardens in the 
basement where wall foun- 
tains trickle and Pans and 
dryads are half hidden un- 
der shrubs and_ growing 
vines. These rooms are a 
rare achievement, as they 
have the green mystery of 
outdoor gardens, and the 
sculpture is unexpected, as 
it should be in any really 


well planned garden. It 
would be difficult to cata- 
«3; logue all the 
_ sculpture that 





appears in these 
various rooms: 
Carl Mills, Joe 
Davidson, Paul 
Manship, Ma 
vina Hoffman) 
Paul Troubets- 
koy, Harriet 
Frishmuth. On 
the second floor, 
a loan exhibi- 
tion shown by 
Mr. and Mrs. 


“The Tiger,” 
by Albert 
Stewart illus- 
trates the 
possibilities 


UU EEEECEQAOUAaQAaQaAMCaAECCCCCCAACAAZL, 


Vd 


~ 


of superb 
strength in 
. the technique 
. ofthemodern 
| artist 


Chester Dale, exhibits modern Ameri- 
can and French masters. On the same 
floor were two groups of representa- 
tive American portraits, with work 
(Continued on page 124) 
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SOMMA 


FURNITURE 


This beautiful Louis XVI Secretaire 
is made of French Walnut, inlaid with 
various tropical woods, such as; Satin- 
wood, Kingwood, Tulipwood, White 
Holly, Zebra and Amaranth wood. 

The knob pulls on the small drawers 
inside of the drop flap are of Ivory. 


SOMMA G SHOPS 


DESIGNERS AND MAKERS 
FINE FURNITURE 


WORK SHOPS SHOWROOMS 
314-322 383 MADISON AVE. 
EAST 75th STREET THIRD FLOOR 














MO We Nie ED) RO MINSREC M 
OCEURSE AR ECE COLLECTION: OF 
ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS 
OLED EABRICSry TAPESERIES=-OBJETS 
DART 7 LAMPS OF JADE AND SEMI- 
PRECIOUS STONES 


DI SALVO BROS. 





An interesting old VIth Century Tapestry 


FirtH AVENUE AT 50TH 
New York 


We will announce the opening of our new 
building at 702 Madtson Avenue during December 
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Whether VOU are interested 
in hinp that iplure Ayan 
the charm of quaint old-tim 
heauty, that harmonize with 
the dainty elewanee of the 
mart boudoir, that are pel 
meated with the colorful my 
tery of the Onent of that 
press the direct virile concep 
tions of modern designing, 
you will find an ex 
ellent selection in the 

manety of unusual 


Vi ated ly 


“4 


Ludlow ( 


Minor 


in poe ¢ 





Mid-swestern showrooms 
\I AR\ . IMONS 
Michi ! tre B Mich 
Woes ' \ 
\\ \ 
Wilshi Power \ 
Bind l \ 
Bastern Pactory 
LUDLOW & MINOR, Inc 
240 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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| place is 


(‘hristmas Gifts as a Part of the House 


(Continued from page 96) 





tn interesting detail for the large fire- 
this set of three beautifully 
designed wrought iron toasting forks. 


Courtesy Montllor Bros, 
the house without consulting the 
owners, why not talk it over with 
| (heme-how much more sensible and 


| pleas “int to give something which you 
| know the recipient longs for than to 
five any 1 hundred other less 
desirable and more expensive articles, 

The element of “surprise” in 
Christmas giving is too often a most 


one ol | 


Rural Mneland 


leading to the second 
an abundance of light 


atairease 
floor throws 


down info the entrance hallway 
and up into the second floor hall. 
The bed 
rooms are 


a 


provided 
with large - 
closets, and 
soarranged 
that there - 
is U rood 
circulation 
of air, ‘Phe 
bathrooms 
re finished 
with white 


| = 
vluged tile, | 


with a narrow colored border run 


sun ken 


Maye eet 











——— 





ning around the top, each toned ' 
to the color scheme of the bed 
e a 
|Second floor 

plan There is a 


ysmalldeck off the 


) ; 
aster 


bedroom 






x « 7 I 
Y var ry 
1] \ Be ; 
\ Chanoee 
{ 
| 
Put | 
al 
oining, | 
\ | erior | 
. e of plaster 
\"e \\ thre coats of ivors 
The wood trim is fin 
. similar manner, The rooms 
ored with oak, with the 


Influenced 


(Continued from page 92) 
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unhappy one, the worse because the 
person who receives the gift must, for 
the sake of courtesy, be insincerely 
grateful. We would lose the dread 
which surrounds the gift season, and 
columnists would have to invent some 
new theme for ironical jibes, could 
we establish the custom of talking 
over the proposed gift with the* per- 
on who is to receive it. 

Gifts which become a part of the 
house also offer possibilities for mak- 
ing entertaining more delightful, both 
to the hostess and to friends who are 
to be her guests, A lady who lived in 
a region where there were abundant 
mineral deposits once informed her 
friends that she intended to build a’ 
rock garden, and that any interesting 
mall rocks which they cared to add 

her collection would be gratefully 
received, Many of them brought back 
to her bits of stone of unusual colors 
and shapes when they returned from 
motor trips into the country. By con- 
tributing to her garden her friends 
came to feel that it partly belonged 
fo them, and this sense of possession 
made an afternoon tea or an evening’s 
chat in that garden a happy, intimate 
event, 

Just so, it might be a delight to go 
as a guest to a home where you had 
contributed a part of the charm of 
the house itself; the very sense of 
having been able to give something 
important and permanent enough to 
become apart of the constant environ- 
ment of your friends could not help 
giving sincere satisfaction, both to 
you and to those who received the gift. 


This Home 





Plan of the first 
floor of the Mur- 


phy residence 








Kirenon 








the and 


exception of bathrooms 
kitchen, 

Practical details which bear such 
an important re- 
lationship to the 
comfort ofahome 
have not beenneg- 
lected, A spa- 
cious attic and 
the thick slate 
roof make the 

upstairs rooms 
cool and com- 
fortable even 
warme | 


CAM DE Res 





ete est weather 
and help to 

; ; 
keep these 
rooms cozy in 
winter, The 

house is heated with an oil furnace, 


Gutters and leaders are of copper, 
lhe garage is at the end of the drive- 
way on the right side of the lot, 


Meat 


a 


(A 


(4 


) Smatl Metal Smoking or Refreshment Table $ 6,50 
Plant Stund=S4° high with Flowerpot — 
Colors of Rust Finish . ree 18.00 
Smoking Scand 7,00 
(2) Pilloweraft Pillows 
1K Lh Square satin or moire, embroidered 16.50 Lan 
ISX 1S—Embeoidered Sacn pillow . 800” 
18x 1d Moire Pillow , wa 4.80 
12x 12=3-Pillow (Pascel Colors) Sets 8.50 Ser 
) ‘Table Lamp Black and GoldwithSporcShade 37.40 
Floor Lamp Old Boglish Beass of Pewter 
Vinish with Shade 48,50 
Open Cabinet Turquoise coral lined and 
antiqued in silver, $$$.00, Plain Colors . 40.00 
) Kireside Macches=-Colored sticks and heads, 
bieh stand combination, $8.00, low sand . 14,00 


(8) Lovely rep production Poitrates in Antiqued 7 


tion=many color combinations 48.00 

(6) ‘Tole Trays with gallery edge— Asetd c “oloss 
Large Oval tray 2t\ x6 Kak 16.50 
Oblong Tray? Xx 164 7.80 
Smatl Qvat Trays t2 x8 .. 3.30 

rea) impor ced handmade class cockeail anioeat ange | 
and white swithiog top and encaged animals 28.00 Da, 7 

Boelish cavern” glass Wiehe bever age in r. 

Ray enamel colors . 18,00 

{8) Dress Coverand Hanaerboxe al, pastel colors 3.25 Se 
Vin Set Hangers silk velvet . S75) 
§ Queeus Mare Sik Velwert Mangers . 4.75 
SUK Velwee Shoe: Tips ‘ 128 Py 


ee en ehin el ee ee 
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IMT EMMA TIONAL 
GFT STYLIST 


dall- ls 


when Christmas 










Styled Gilts in your lavorite store 


or shop, mail che coupon below 


Fireside Tubes 1.00 and 2.00 


Gold frame=22° x 26 80.00 Pr, 


Nest of Tables with prints and hand-decora- 


MARY RYAN 
225 Fitth Ave, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 
New York Chicago 


Please cell ove where | may fad MARY RYAN Gilts 
Newer 
Nirwee 


oe 


Mail to M ARY RYAN, 225-D Fitth Ave, New York 
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— 
Liquid Rouge ‘‘Kisme’’ 
$2.00 
Ul} MADAME DESTI Brean vee 
Camera study by $1.50 
Arnold Senrcedee Powder Rouge ‘‘Aurore’’ 
- (Small) —$1.50 
) edrn | (Large)—$3.00 
| ~ 
—— 





The New 
“Siren” Rouge 


Coloy!—that proclaims itself one with the modern 
modes. The new frocks and gowns, the new 


“siren” fashions demand greater subtlety of 
effect—and Desti Rouges are the all-powerful 
accomplices of the new allure 
with BOR, iy, 
“The Twenty-Four Hour’ Lipstick CAly 
iA) In two shades, Light and Dark, $1.50 L 
| Sold in New York by 
| 2 \ | IN 1x Saks-Fifth Avenue, Franklin Simon, Bonwit Teller, 
Stern Brothers, Lord & Taylor, Park Avenue Galleries 
| Gain a complete mas- &, DESTI 
tery of every phase of aSYy 


this fascinating Modern LONDON 603 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Movement. Learn to age 
guish between that which CSSONS 


merely sensational and what is aly 
Modern Art. Learn how to apply this eee to the dec- | 
oration of your own home or to utilize it in a professional 
way—to the decoration of private homes, business offices or 
wherever modern interior decoration may be used effectively. 


The Authoritative ARTS & DECORATION 
Home Study Course 


This course is sponsored by Arrs now avaikable covering the sub- 
& Decoration, the recognized ject of the Modern Movement as 
authority on interior decoration applied to interior decoration 
and the allied decorative inter- and related subjects. Yet with all 

\ ests. Every student is guaranteed the information that this course 
personal, corrective counsel and contains, it can be easily mastered 
instruction. This is the only au- in your spare time in six very easy 
thoritative home study course lessons. 


The Personal Work of Paul T. Frankl 





















A WALTON CREATION 
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YOVNG, Axc. 
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It Makes A 





The man responsible for this entire course tor of distinction, a designer of note, an | $ 

is Paul T. Frankl, one of the first to authority on the new modern movement Cc arming 
recognize the decorative possibilities of and a professor of Modern Art at New 

modern art. He is a professional decora- York University. 


Gift 


HAT a charming gift this 
beautiful ‘‘occasional’’ or 
“end” table will make! Hand- 


Ss. Gone 2 | «WRITE for FREE BOOKLET 


Student Opinion 


It is, im every sense of the If you want to know all about this new rought iron base with mirrored 
| word, complete. It is accurate OIE ROG MA TEE OE SACOG TC glass top in colors to challenge 


country; if you want to learn a fas- 
cinating subject which will prove 
no question unsolved. The use invaluable to you, WRITE 
of the examination papers are FOR OUR FREE BOOK- 


vreat, because they point out LET—TODAY. 















the rainbow: cobalt blue, azure 
blue, green, amber, gold and 
amethyst. The size is 12” x 20” 
with the height 24”. Price on 
request. 


and to the point and leaves 
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to the student just how much 
Write today— 


for interesting folder describing 
the work of the Walton Studios. 


of their lesson they have really 





RARAE 


absorbed and just what they 





need brushing up on. 


Agnes C. E. Sullivan 
; Jamaica Estates, N.Y. 






New York Representative: 
Miss E. Wanda Baker 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WALTON 


sr UD i17o 
W19o9 West Lake St. 


Chicago\\_ Illinois 





ARTS & DECOKATION, 
578 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Without obligation, please send me 
your interesting booklet describing 
your fascinating Home Study Course on 
Modern Interior Decoration. 


QUEEN ANNE SIDE CHAIR 





14.3 EAST 57" STREET 





Name 


1ddress 






City 


ARTS & DECORATION 578 Madison Ave., New Y ee 
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Jam W Gulu f be. 


ontlemen’Jailors 


PAR EXCELLENCE 


iN CLOTHES TO MEASURE 


The Exceptional Character 
of our Clothes for Formal, 
Business, and Sport Attire 


is 


Reflected by our Large 


and Prominent Patronage. 


Our Representatives visit 
the Principal Cities in the 


Middle West—dates 


will 


be sent upon application. 


525 enue add! Sova 
NewYorh: 








BAGS 


Samples of materials, satin linings, 


sent on request 









sent postpaid on 
and money re- 
is returned 


Bags will be 
receipt of check 
funded, if bag 


in good order, within three 
days. 

71% to $8.00 
914 inch to 
I'rames $15.00 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
9 Westbourne Rd. 


NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


= PAZMi=wo 
Se ee Zo} 


e e 
H. Michaelyan 
20 West 47th St. 
New York City 














For homes already built or new hor 
convenient, the Basement-Fed Kernet 
as a portable gas-fired inci or o 
itself im gas savings 1 


years’ time. 
Send for Booklets 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
772 East Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





KERN 








NSTEAD of foul-smelling, germ- 

breeding, work-creating gar- 
bage cans, thousands of America’s 
modern homes have the 
Kernerator. The handy hopper 
door of the Chimney-Fed model, 
in or near the kitchen, receives 
garbage, tin cans, old papers, 
sweepings, etc. Falling to the 
brick combustion chamber in the 
basement, everything is air-dried 
for occasional lighting (a match 
no commercial fuel re- 
quired—the discarded combusti- 
ble waste is the only fuel needed). 


does it 


nes where chimney location is in- 


itor is ideal. Costs about the same 


half the capacity and pays for 





CIN 


Garbage and Waste Disposal’ 
for New and Existing Buildings, 





ERATOR 


ERATION 
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Little Journeys to Ports of Charm 


(Continued from page 85) 
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The Cloister, a vivacious, luxurious and enchanting resort, on Sea Island 


ie 


Beach, Saint Simons Island, off the Coast of Georgia 


seems to be covered with these 
lovely flowers. You'll see bougain- 
villea, too, numerous shades of it, 
climbing trellises and trees and 
spraying the landscape with starry 
blooms like a bursting skyrocket. 
Purple bauhinia is plentiful. There'll 
be poinciana and poinsettias. They 
are yours for the asking! Trumpet 
vine, lantana, the voluptuous tulip 
trees and gorgeous golden cup. And 
this is midwinter! 

Summer sees a different luxuriance, 
the most notable flowers being the 
flame trees and the night-blooming 
cereus which flourishes from June to 
November. This exotic beauty, of 
which every visitor from the main- 
land is especially curious, grows along 
many miles of walls, and, under the 
brilliant South Seas moon, makes a 
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and wonder, with astonishing changes 
of climate after only a few hours 
travel; with railroad, ship and air 
facilities exceeding those of all the 
world. Down toward, in and around 
the Caribbean Sea, comparatively 
near by land, sea or air, there is 
enough of nature’s loveliness to 
beguile the whole lifetime of a 
traveler. 

When it is cold and cloudy in the 
north, the sun and sand and sea are 
warm in Florida, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the West Indies, Panama, Central 
and South America. That glorious 
sea—the Spanish Main of the Morgan 
buccaneers—aglint with jeweled light 
cast upon an undulating bed of 
sapphire brine, is an unforgettable 
vision from the deck of any ship. 
Here, among the Greater Antilles. 
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Sixty-two-inch moose head bagged by F. J. DeLafleur, of Utica, 
New York, in the territory of the Canadian National Railway 


weird picture—never to be forgotten. 

But of all seasons to visit Hawaii 
—spring is the most beautiful! Then 
the winter flowers are still in their 
prime and the summer flowers are 
showing their tenderest colors. The 
yellow bignonia tree, the giant crepe 
myrtle, the pink monkey pod tree, 
and scores of others, are then added 
to the color festival. It is interesting 
also to know that only four days 
from San Francisco you can find a 
world so different and abundant. Best 
of all is the fact that Hawaii is 
American, a territory of the United 
States, with the same language and 
customs and money that you have at 
home. 

DOWN ALONG THE SPANISH MAIN 

John Burroughs said: “The longer 
I live the more my mind dwells upon 
the beauty and wonder of the world. 
I have climbed its mountains, roamed 
its forests, sailed its waters, crossed 
its deserts .. . and always have beauty 
and joy waited upon my goings and 
comings.” 

Americans are prone to contem- 
plate only the Old World when the 
subject of travel is broached. Yet 
here we are in the midst, or at the 
doors, of the New World’s beauty 


nature is balmy, generally in repose; 
bright with a golden light and splashed 
with color of rarest radiance. The 
mood of the day infects your own, 


and a feeling of ease, contentment . 


and the sheer joy of living steals over 
the wrought nerves you brought down 
from the crowd and crash of a febrile 
northern market place. All your senses 
regain new poise and power as a life 
of ease, comfort and mental serenity 
succeeds the hectic, flushed, spent and 
nervous creature which hurried aboard 
a few days before. 

As you sail on, with the tonic of a 
fresh salt breeze filling your lungs, 
enlivening your mind, warming your 
heart toward all created things, you 
dream gently of these glorious Is- 
lands and these tropical shores sun- 
ning contentedly not far south of 
the greatest material hubbub in the 
world. 

The golden grapefruit of warm 
Jamaica dignifies your breakfast as 
you recall its smarting juice-shots 
into your eager eyes. The avocado of 
this region reminds you of luncheons 
that an unjaded palate never forgets. 
Costa Rica, a tiny, jumbled Switzer- 
land of the tropics, producer of the 

(Continued on page 136) 
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For Holiday Giving 


These Handsome French Silk Cravats are very 
Choice Selections of most Luxurious Quality. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


rice of the Cravats 
ere shown, $6.50 each On 
e 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 








Al Gv 


The Gentleman’s yi i The Lady’s 


Tailor Tailor 
For 


For 
Business Ified elson. Cross Saddle 


Established sad 
Sport 1888 é O Riding Coats 


or Breeches 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


N. W. Corner 47th Street or Jodhpurs 


NEW YORK or i. 


Formal attire 





Telephone: BRYant 2040 
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| The Enlarged and Remodeled Galleries of 
PLAZA ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


h Street, New York 


WEEKLY 
SALES 
NOW _ IN 
PROGRESS 


DEPARTMENT 
EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR 
APPRAISALS 
ANT 














INVENTORIES 


INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 

















A View of the Entrance 

to Our Main Galleries, 

Number Nine East Fifty- 
Ninth Street 


By the rearrangement of several galleries a sales room with 
a seating capacity of between three and four hundred, 
tastefully decorated and finely equipped, has been created 
and a setting provided for exhibitions and sales of first 


rate collections during the coming season. 


Auction Sales Conducted By 
&@ W. H. O'REILLY 


Member Antique and Decorative Arts League 




















of the Fine Arts 
The Oldest Fine Arts School 


in America 


DRAWING, PAINTING, 


City School 
Broap & CHERRY STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Country School 
CHESTER SPRINGS 


PENNSYLVANIA 





Illustrated Booklets, 





PEXLMPLAN of 
ANTIQUE BURNETT Ry 
bes 





~~ 


Metropolitan Museum 
Treasures were measured 


drawn and analyzed 
25 large plates 
text by authorities ternational 
repute provide exact detailed d 
ings, measurements and phot: 
of important period — sy 
Beautifully bound, size 12 


planatory 


PERIODICAL PUBLISHING CO. 211 Division FEAL N., Grand Rapids, Michigan 








|| The Pennsylvania Academy 


ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Address the Curator 


Now—the vital details 


A Strange Reason 
for 


Not Advertising 


©: of the strangest reasons 
which keeps many people from 
advertising is the belief that unless 
it can be done in a big way it is 
a waste of money. It would be 
just as logical for one to decline to 
go into business unless he could 
begin on a scale as large as Mar- 
shall Field’s or Wanamaker’s. 


Most of our large advertisers of 
today began on a small scale and 
their advertisements increased in 
size because ARTS & DECORATION 
helped their business grow bigger. 

















of Period Style! 


Probably you understand the periods—but can 
vou distinguish between an authentic repro- 
duction and a superficial imitation? Here, at 
last, 1s a book that explains for the furniture 
ver, decorator or architect the significant 
letails of period design! In drawings, photo- 
eraphs and text, ‘‘The Exemplar” gives the 
true essence of furniture style! 


“AN EXEMPLAR of ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE DESIGN” 


by Edgar and Verna Cook Salomonsky 


You may examine The 
Without cost. If 
return the 
! architects, the loose-leaf 
form at $6 is convenient 
oney. Order promptly, since 
pl i mited! 


Exemplar’ 
ati fied, 5 Days’ 
For de- 

FREE 


book 


Approval 
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Little Journeys to Ports of Charm 


(Continued from page 134) 





Mt. Baker (elevation 10827 feet) near Bellingham, Washington, 
one of the glorious peaks along the Northern Pacific Railway 


finest coffee that ever laved a throat 
with heaven, the home of the banana 
—bread of the tropics—with its co- 
lossal modern industry in the north. 
Plantations of succulent pineapples, 
a fruit so altogether different in its 
rich natural flavor than it is else- 
where. You quench your thirst with 
the rich milk of cocoanuts before a 
long market process has altered their 
luxurious texture. The pungent aroma 
of new-made coffee reminds you of 
our indispensable breakfasteer— 
rugged, picturesque, enterprising 
Brazil—a land of many still-untrod 
trails for the adventurous spirit. 

But you are lingering leisurely 
around Havana, Nassau, Bermuda; 
or, perhaps trailing amongst those 
rare exotics, the Virgin Islands; or 
enjoying fashionable life at Sea Is- 
land Beach, Georgia, or coming ashore 
upon the pleasurable sands of Florida 
—that pathetic, somewhat heroic 
“step-child of America” which is for- 
ever getting up and smiling after be- 
ing knocked down by nature’s frown 
and frenzy. 

When we contemplate easily-acces- 
sible resorts for rest and recreation; 
for enjoyable social activities; for 
fishing, shooting, sailing, swimming, 
aquatic, or ocean sports and fine 
hotels, we must not overlook that 
characterful port-city of New Orleans 
and the delightful sail to it down the 
coast from New York and Boston on 
ships of immaculate cleanliness, lavish 
facilities, comfort and entertainment. 
The Old-World charm and interest 
of New Orleans abide with every 
rambler on its enchanting trails. Then 
there is Old Quebec, lively Montreal, 
decorous Ottawa, their robust and 
romantic winter activities. 

Don’t be a tree deep-rooted on a 
spot. Make your holidays real and 
your memories pleasant. Travel is a 
teacher of the mind—a healer of the 
heart—the archivist of well-stored 
memories. 

HOLIDAY PEEPS AT MISSION LAND 

An inland voyage to old Spanish 
missions, is the way Robert Louis 
Stevenson would describe a short, 
joyous, historic tour of our religious 
monuments on the Pacific Coast. 
Such a pilgrimage should at some 
time be made by every vital nature 
in the land. Our own foot rambles 
were made on several romantic oc- 
casions when youth was still at flood- 
tide and quick to revere the great 
work these old monasteries achieved 
in America’s pioneer days. One can 
never see these sublime structures in 
the glamour of a moonlit night with- 
out feeling chastened of the sordid 






attributes of 
material lif 
They are the 
romance, the 
poetry and the 
religion of the 
lowly people 
who first frail- 
ed sandaled feet 
through the 
Golden Gate 
and made God 
a guide in what 
was then a lux- 
uriant wilder- 
ness. 
California, 
the second larg- 
est state in the 
Union, needs no 
word bouquet 
from our color- 
ful garden. It 
is a kingdom of natural glory in 
golden suns, plum and_ purple 
shadows of gay and loveable chil- 
dren; people of a just pride and 
princely hospitality; roads, beaches, 
hotels; golf, shooting, fishing and 
sports clubs; art colonies, beautiful 
homes and thriving cities, that defy 
adequate appraisal. Its most famous 
road, El Camino Real (the King’s 
Highway), earliest trail of devout 
Spanish padres when they found- 
ed their chain of missions between 
San Diego and San Francisco, is 
known to every American and many 
foreign travelers. Along its flowered 


4 Ft > 


Santa Barbara Mission, California, still 
in the onward spiritual service of man- 
kind. Courtesy of Rock Island Lines 


way, rich in early American tradi- 
tions, are an impressive galaxy of old, 
tenderly-preserved and_ well-condi- 
tioned Spanish missions—San Juan 
Capistrano, San Gabriel, San Fer- 
nando, San Buenaventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, the latter and its spiritual charm 
still animated in the daily service of 
Franciscan Fathers. Twenty-two of 
these religious temples adorn, and in- 
tensify human interest in, this world- 
famous trail of piety from the earlier 
civilizations of Mexico and South 
America to and along the western 
shore of the United States. 

Into this alluring region of eternal 
Spring and Summer, with its snow- 
capped peaks and prolific flora con- 
stantly in view at every glance, run 
many of the world’s greatest rail- 
ways—one of them, the Union Pacific 
System, an historic pioneer in the 
steel ribandry of transportation his- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Beautiful Christmas Gifts aaa ie al 


Mediterranean Crafts 
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Hand Embroidered Bag 
(illustrated above ) 


Bag 7” x 9” made of Black native 
handwoven wool embroidered in 
beautiful Anatolian oA. OO 
sign in soft tones.............. ° 

Also EMBROIDERIES and LINENS 


RARE POTTERY, FABRICS, 
HANGINGS, Ete. 








“Unrivaled as to Location ~~~ 
_ Distinguished throughout the World 
_ for its Appointments and Service 


Tae D 


Washington, D. C. . 1334 Connecticut Ave. i PRESIDENT PIP TH AVENUE AT CENTRAL PARK 


Chicago, Ill, . . . 17 North State St y | i i 
Los Angeles, Calif. . { Brack Shops ei ey NEW YORK 


Complete list on request 


Near East Industries 


New York City. . 46 East 46th St. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 2513 Boardwalk Hi 


Philadelphia, Pa. . J 1420 Chestnut St. 












527 W. 7th St. 
Boston, Mass. . . 35 Newbury St 


Sponsored and Supervised by Chi ee) PERen NEN a 


THE NEAR EAST RELIEF 

Mail Orders Filled by Addressing 

151 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
Catalogue A on Request 


















































EAUTY AND cHaRM 

in the bathroom Lo 
—the modern touch of BF 
luxury—Hess Mirrored 
Cabinets bring to you 
the last word in bath- 
room equipment. The 
cabinet of welded steel, 
snow white enameled, 
is concealed behind a 
| large mirror of fine 
beveled plate glass. 
Your bathroom, new 
or old, deserves the 
Hess Cabinet. 
Sold by leading plumbers 


\. 
| @ and supply dealers every- 
where. Mail the coupon 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Arts & DecoraTION, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for Oct. 1, 1929. 


County of N. Y. \ ss 
State of N. Y. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared y, 
Eltinge I’. Warner, who, having been duly sworn } 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Managing Editor of Arts & Decoration, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of i 


h 
} 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal \ 
Y 
\ 
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Laws and Regulations printed on the reverse of this 
form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
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Publisher—Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., | | = 3371 
Inc., 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Editor : 44.2474 
a —Mary Fanton Roberts, 578 Madison Avenue, New ny I ee, ee | 
below for catalog. York City. Managing Editor—Eltinge I. Warner, ’ ay 31747 | 


a 
re 
a 
as 
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578 Madison Avenue, New York City. Business 
Manager—A. W. Sutton, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

2. That the owner is: 

Arts & Decoration Publishing Co., Ine., 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Eltinge F. 
Warner, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. J. mo 
A. Judd, 578 Madison Avenue, New York City. | vy 
Geo. Seaman, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 
A. W. Sutton, 578 Madison Avenue, New York | 


HESS WARMING & 
VENTILATING COMPANY 
1226 S. Western Ave., Chicago 
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Every convenience 
for the modern 


toilet. Cabinet City. A. S. Wilson, 578 Madison Avenue, New York Ans « | 
concealed Te. ae City. J. Williams Macy, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, | ‘ = sae 4 as “fl | 
CARTE lll. Fred Klaner, Jr., Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | Pv ai se RE eae on Ober? | 


the mirror. Shelves 
are adjustable to 
any height. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: None. 





4. That the two paragraphs, next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear on the 


‘SAVOYV-PLAZA 
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HESS WARMING 

& VENTILATING 
CO., 1226 S. Western 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


I am interested in Hess Mirrored Cabinets. 
Send me complete catalog. 


{Name..... Enficnd Yen ea CREPE Eee ish. Smcenbaeersincadewaler ee 


URES SE ren ete Sens ace dann cnassvssassetes donscbe stone 


books of the company, but, also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
eonditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

E. F. Warner, Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 
of Sept. 1929. 

A. W. Sutton, Notary Public 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930) 














Fifth Avenue, New Vork, Sth to 50th Streets 


53 
Henry JN Rost, President 


Larse and Small Suites Now Leasing 


eamneciete Oecupancy 


Two to Four Room Suites in The Addition 
Furnished or Unfurnished—Atttractive Rentals 


Same Management as The Plaza 
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HARRIS, WINTHROP & CO 





Investment Securities 


11 Wall Street $78 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
Nev Work 96” 


209 So. La Salle St. 33 No. La Salle St. 


CHICAGO 


Montreal South Bend 
Detroit St. Paul Rochester, Minn. 
Davenport, Iowa Rockford, Ill. Kansas City 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. Evansville, Ind. 


Minneapolis 


tom 


Private Wire Connections with Investment Houses in 


Seattle 
Toledo 


Baltimore 


Boston 
Portland 


Tulsa 
Buffalo 


Dayton 
Wheeling 


Oakland, Cal. 
Meadville, Pa. 

St. Louis Rochester Richmond Marietta, Ohio 
Pittsburgh Hollywood Cincinnati San Francisco Bartlesville, Okla. 
Los Angeles Philadelphia Kansas City Oklahoma City Parkersburg,W Va. 


Cable Address ‘*Hathrops’’ New York 











O PORTO RICO! ToSa 
Domingo! “Isles of 


tropical ioe cliness enric 





Spanish splendor. 
| 


All Expenses 


S150 | 


Se S. *“Coamo” or 


your home for entire cruise. 


“San Lore 


less service. Stop-overs permi 


Fascinating motor sight-seeing 


lor Literature and Infi 





re , q Cr uise De partment 
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POPTO PICO LINE. 
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Or any Authorized Tourist Ag 
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En- 


ehapenent” —garden spots of 


hed 


by four hundred years of 


Sailings every Thursday, Luxurious 


nzo” 


Wide 


range of accommodations and f 


ault- 
tted. 


trips 


in and about San Juan and Santo 


Domingo City included in rate. 


ormation address 
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Little Journeys to Ports of Charm 


(Continued from page 136) 


tory the world 
over. The orig- 
inal route of 
this great rail- 
way was that 
direct trail of 
the hunter, 
trapper, trader, 
Mormon mis- 
sionary, grub- 
staked gold 
seeker, Forty- 4 
niner, cumber- 
some and 
crunching cov- 
ered wagon, and 
that adventur- 
ous, often perilous means of human 
travel, the mail and stage coach and 
“pony express’. The marvelous trans- 
formation wrought in travel since that 
form of Indian-infested pioneering 
prevailed would be beyond human 
belief if we, the seemingly most 
blessed people on earth, were not 
geared to expect an infinite measure 
of material progress. Yet we marvel 
at the territorial development along 
the trails of those early pioneers of 
the rail—the Union Pacific, Southern 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Rock Island, Canadian 
Pacific and Canadian National Rail- 
way Systems. 

If you have not explored Califor- 


dG encenwoud a herie of Pieus -Governor enry Gee 
Carroll, Esq., of- Quebec. This stately mansion, the pre 
residence of the Governor-General, is devoted to social fu 
tions only. Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 
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over twenty-five years of age sho 
not have seen this gorgeous mast| 
piece of gleaming and colorful chi? 
—the erosion of millions of yee 

When he had thrice beheld — 
Grand Canyon, Theodore Roose 
exclaimed: “It fills one with — 
is beyond comparison—beyond 
scription; absolutely unparallelf 
throughout the world.” He frequen, 
viewed it from the North Rim. 

Famous John Muir, the explony 
naturalist, who spent many monil, 
in and around the Grand Cany) 
said: “Wildness so Godful, cosm 
primeval, bestows a new sense of i 
earth’s beauty and size.’ 

John Burroughs called it the ‘ i 


D 





|nia, Oregon and Washington, nor 
poked your curiosity into British Col- 
umbia and Alaska; if you have not 
visited the Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon, Death Valley, the 
Sierras and the Rockies, nor Apache 
Land, Texas, Arizona and beyond— 
all of which invite every enterprising 
personality, then you know nothing 
worthwhile of your own country— 
notwithstanding the wealth, comfort 
and security it may have yielded to 
your material energies. And it should 
be about time that you introduced 
yourself and your well-earned leisure 
to that human boon we formally call 
—the United States of America! 





THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 


In this sublime miracle of nature 

* country possesses the grandest, 
most stupendous spectacle in all the 
ld. And yet there are people here 
who, having wrought great fortunes 
our natural resources, have 


ver beheld the glory of the Grand 
the Colorado River. It 


'seems incredible that any American 


Canvon of 


A ligne Key Fishing Car Florida, where anglers enjoy rod and line | 
to a superlative degree. Courtesy Florida East Coast Railway 





vine Abyss”. Later he wrote: | 


seems as much of heaven as of ea) 
_.. it is more like a vision, so forei 
is it to all other terrestrial spectacl 
and so surpassingly beautiful.” 
Travelers have come from all pa 
of the world to see “by far the m 
sublime of all earthly spectacle 
Great writers have elaborately © 





scribed the Grand Canyon, ‘ts j 
pressive moods, its dazzling ‘ht é 
heat, its crashing storms; it udd 
often terrifying, changes fr vi 
brightness and “blinding colo: op 


tentous gloom and torrential rain. 
this and more can be seen by | 

traveler from the secure and luxurii 
lounges of fine hotels whose gr 
windows look out on the Canyc¢ 
awful beauty. This is nature’s weirc 
pageant; her maddest riot of fe 
and color; her most unearthly frow 
smiles and hysteric laughter—a c 
tinuously moving picture of Hea’ 
and Hell. If you die before see 
the Grand Canyon you will certai 
lose your way to these popular po) 


nse of 


he 


g¥ew Haddon Hall with its 
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ILL THE 
HRISTMAS 
LEASURES 


EVIDENTLY some one at 
Chal fonte-Haddon Hall had 
home where they knew 








“ow to celebrate Christmas. 


cause listen, darling, they 


! 


with carols! 


very child in the place dis- 


govers a filled stocking on 


door-knob. There are 
prises for the grown-ups. 
trees all over the 















blace—and you have your 
wn table, the attention of | 
our own interested waitress, | 
turkey all to yourselves. 


“I’m as excited about 
nding another Christmas 
here asthe childrenare. And 
o’sSteve. We’recrazy tosee 


: courts, gymnasium, 
nd Sandy Cove (that’s the 
playroom for children) —and 
n-rooms, and promenade 




















deck on the ocean. 


“Now that it’s possible to 
comfortable and have fun 
it the same time—do you 
onder that I am looking 
orward more to Christmas 
han I have for many a year? 
e are going to spend the 
hole week at Chalfonte- 
addon Hall.” 


Write for rates and liter- 
ature. A Motoramp garage 
djoins the hotel. 


ALFONTE - 
‘ADDON HALL 


meee ANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


if Heavy — 





























Set OP) Sgt 


Automobile 


Salon 


PRESENTING 


Perea R Is DOCRACY OF 


MOTORDOM 


Sel OP) terest 


Commodore Hotel, New York 


December 1-7, 1929 


Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles 


February 8-15, 1930 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


: | ‘HE SILVER ANNIVERSARY of the Automobile 


February 22—March 1, 1930 


Salon 


presents to a discriminating and distinguished clien- 
tele, all that is really meritorious in high-grade motor 
cars, custom coach work, and the various accessories 
thereto, admirably staged in a beautiful and appropri- 


ate setting, 


and on a scale commensurate with the im- 


portance and character of the products exhibited. 
Six nations, England, France, Belgium, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the United States are represented this 


season. 


CUNNINGHAM 
ISOTTA FRASCHINI 
LANCIA 


Exhibiting 


ROL LS“-ROYCE 


MERCEDES 
MINERVA 
RENAULT 


Exhibited by Coachmakers 


CADILLAC FRANKLIN PACKARD 
CORD LA SALLE PIERCE’“ARROW 
DUESENBERG LINCOLN RUXTON 
DU PONT Sar wag4 
Coachwork Exhibits by 
BAKER FISHER LOCKE 
RAULANG FLEETWOOD MERRIMAC 
BREWSTER HIBBARD @ DARRIN MURPHY 
BRUNN HOLBROOK ROLLSTON 
CASTAGNA JUDKINS WATERHOUSE 
DERHAM LE BARON WEYMANN 
DIETRICH WILLOUGHBY 
C2z2e Zz D 


THE WORED'S FINEST MOTOR CARS 
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THE LUXU gious NX 


G 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ADVENTURE 






- sea 4 om = S 
if Frank’s Eighth Annual WG 
Cruise De Luxe — 


Cunard S.S. Scythia 
—Jan. 28, 1930 


Africa, Asia, Europe... 
a daring resumé of them 
all. 67 superbly planned 
days in the world’s most 
scintillating sea... aboard 
a cruising liner whose pol- 
ished elegancies challenge 
those of the suavest club 
.-- ashipboard home that 
luxuriously links the bril- 
liant and the bizarre in 
Mediterranean ports... 
the season’s most luxuri- 
ous adventure in travel. 











World-wise ports inter- 
spersed with intriguing 
places never before visited 
by any one cruise... Cat- 
taro, Tunis, Malta, Taor- 
mina, Ragusa... in 
addition to exceptionally 
long visits in Egypt and 


the Holy Land. 


Naturally such a cruise 
has an irresistible appeal 
to discriminating travelers 
. . » those who know the 
priceless value of 54 years’ 
travel experience plus the 
presence on board of a 
Mr. Frank to personally 
supervise the minutest de- 
tails. 


Rates from $950... 
including an elaborate pro- 
gram of shore excursions. 
Cunard’s finest First Class 
service and cuisine, a free 
stopover in Europe and 
return by any Cunard 
steamer. The membership 
is strictly limited to 390 
.-- half capacity. 


Four West Indies Cruises 
January, February, March 


Established 1875 














To ee IT 
C Om P ‘ N Y 
542 FIFTH AVE. at 45th ST., N. Y. 


480 PARK AVE. at 58th ST., N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA - 1529 Locust Street 
CHICAGO . - 175 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO « « « 29 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES . - 408 So. Spring Street 
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From a Home Owner: From a Professional: 


“T cannot tell you how much enjoy- “T wish also at this time to express my 

ment I am having from the knowledge gratitude for the course in interior ‘ 
I have gained from your Home Study decoration, and to let you know that 

Course. It has helped me in a hundred I have profited immensely through 

ways in our new home. Thank you so the knowledge gained by the study of 

much for your thoughtful kindness same.” 


»~ 


and helpfulness.” 


One of scores of voluntary tributes One of scores of voluntary tributes 

































One olf the most enjoyable and 
profitable of all courses of study 


—a course of the greatest value and helpfulness to all who wish their homes to pos- 
sess rare beauty and charm, and that will add enormously to their pleasure in the 
purchasing they do of furnishings and decorations through the rest of their lives—a 
course that is so complete, so thorough and so authoritative that even the professional 
decorator of long experience can profit greatly by it—a course that will quickly in- 
crease the salary of any one now employed by any decorator or any house furnishing 
and decorating establishment—a course as fascinating to study as any novel is to read— 


The Arts & Decoration Hore Study 


Course in Interior Decoration 


This course consists of twenty-four lessons, three very valuable standard textbooks 
which would cost $13.00 in any store, and a set of samples of all the fabrics used in 
The pictures shown here in reduced size upholstery, draperies, wall coverings, etc. The lessons initiate you step by step into 
are typical of the hundreds of illustra- the artistic principles and laws of interior decoration. For interior decoration is a 
tions in the printed lesson pamphlets. science as well as an art; and no matter how cultured and artistic one may be, without 
a thorough knowledge of these laws and principles one cannot avoid mistakes. Knowl- 
edge of them means not only the achievement of maximum beauty and charm, but 
likewise the saving of much money. 

But this course is not merely a collection of printed lessons and books. It is a course 
of individual instruction by competent teachers, under the direction of Ina M. Ger- 
maine—the most thoroughly and competently taught course of its kind, we believe, in 
existence. And as it is conducted under the direction of Arts & Decoration magazine 
you can rest assured that it is authoritative and thoroughly reliable. 

You will enjoy every minute you give to it, you will find it enormously valuable from 
the first lesson, it will give your natural creative talents a real chance to express them- 
selves, and, if you desire one, it will throw open to you the doors of 





A Most Enjoyable and Profitable Career 


The work of the Interior Decorator is to create beautiful rooms and homes out of 
beautiful things. The very nature of the work compels close association constantly with 
the most beautiful products of all the arts and crafts. The rewards compare favorably 
with those of any other professional. Any readers of Arts & Decoration who have ever 
wished they could ‘“‘do something”, either for the sake of the income or merely to occupy 
their time and provide them with a new interest in life, will find this course the answer 
to their problem. 





The course is not expensive, and you will find its cost one of the 
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happiest and most profitable Zyvestments you have ever made 















Approved as a correspondence school under the laws 
of the State of New York 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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